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AND  TAKE  DICTATION  ON  SHORT. 

HAND  MACHINE,  THEN  TYPEWRITE  IT] 


New  , Field  ,for   the   Sightless 
IWa^e  P,p€sib!e  by  a  Short- 
hand fvlachine. 


Ji£JjV2>   BFMD    TTOXZZIScS: 


WAGE  EARi\iE.RS  WITH 

FINGERS  THAT  SEE. 


Wew  York  Association  Takes  the 

Helpless  and  Makes  Skilled 

Workmen  of  Them. 


A    new    field    of    endeavor    has    been 
opened  to  those  .men  and  women  whose 
inisfortune^  It    Is    to    be    blind,    a    field 
■which    heretofore    has    been    oontToIIed 
*y  men  and  women  whose  chief  requis- 
,^   has   been   keen   ej-esigrh:t.     The   new 
.  work    is    that    of    shorthand    a-id    ivpe- 
■w.rlting:.  and  the  first  blind  woman'  ex- 
ponent to   enter  the  profession  ,in  New 
York   State,   if  not   in    the   entire   coun- 
try,   may   be   seen   daily  at   her   desk  in 
the  offices  and   salesrooms   of   the  New 
York  -Association  for  the  Blind,  at^No 
US  East  i<-ljty-nlnth  .,treet.    In  addition 
yto  the  larfi:e  volume  of  office  work  cor- 
,  reiiiOnaeiKc.      jiie      stenographer      has 
^any    outside    clustomers     who     come  i 
^n  during  the  day  to  give  her  dictation 


With  a  speed  exceeainsi;-  rn^^t  of  the 
average  shorthand  writer,  and  with  no 
other  ,^uide  than  a  remarkable  men- 
tality and  amazing  subtle  sense  of  I 
touch,  the  stenQgrapher  takes  down  the  j 
dictation  by  means  of  a  shorthand  ma- 
chine. 

Tlie  machine  resembles  a  small  type- 
writer, with  the  exception  that  there  are 
only  six  keys.  Each  of  these  keys  when 
struck  produces  on  a  thin  ribbon  of 
paper  a  raised  dot.  One  or  more,  ori 
even  all,  may  be  struck  at  once,  and  thd 
various  combinations  which  may  be  ob- 
tained give  a  wide  range  of  symbols. 
Tlie  system  used  is  what  is  known  as 
,  the    English    Braille. 

When  there  Is  a  rush  of  work  the! 
stenographer  will  sometimes  take  down^ 
a  dozen  or  more  letters  as  rapidly  as 
the  average  person  can  talk,  and  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
the  ordinar.v  stenographer.  After  the 
dictation  is  over  the  girl  takes  the  long 
roll  of  paper  covered,  with  the  raised 
eyrabols,  turns  to  an  ordinary  type- 
writer and  types  the  letters  with  a 
speed  which  is  seldom  attained  by  the 
average  operator  having  the  full  use  of 
hi?  or  her  eyes. 

The  purpose  of  the  New  York  As-| 
Boclatlon  for  tlie  Blind  is  to  enablej 
those  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight  to' 
become  self-supporting.  The  organiza- 
tion is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Committee' 
for  Tickets  for  the  BUnd  whicli  was 
founded  four  years  ago.  It  -wacS  in- 
corporated only  last  year,  and  in  this 
short  time  paying  occupation  has  been 
birought  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
blind  peirsons.  Shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing la  only  on-,  of  the  many  money 
eaimiog  professions  taught  to  the  pu- 
IdHs  of  the   school. 


When  a  pupil  comes  to  the  associa- 
tion a  thorougii  examlnatlom  determlnesi 
th«  character  of  work  for  wiiich  the 
applicant  is  best  fitted.  When  tne  pupH 
(has  reached  a  wage-earning  sta.ije  tho 
blind  person  is  either  given  employment 
In  the  factory  of  the  association  at  No. 
147  East  Forty-second  street,  or  els«^ 
work  is  found  outside.  | 

At  the  offices  on  Fifty-ninth  stree^, 
•wihich  take  up  the  entire  building,  is 
a,  large  telepiione  switchboard,  presided! 
over  by  a  skilful  blind  operator.  With; 
rare  dexterity  and  fingers  that  move 
liglhtly  but  wit  ligihtning  speed  she  lo- 
cates the  drops,  plugs  up  the  connec- 
tions and  rarelv  makes  a  mistake.  Al- 1 
though  she  has  been  a  telephone  oper- 
ator "Wy  a  short  time,  ahe  has  already 
taAight  three  other  blind  girls  to  become 
OT^&r3.^ors  1 

Many  of  the  blind  men  have  been! 
taught  massaging,  and  now  the  asso- 
ciation has  constantly  on  hand  a  corps} 
of  skilful  masseurs  who  have  been  thor-| 
oughly  trained  in  Swedish  movements. 
The  blind  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for 
this  sort  of  work  because  of  their  won- 
derful sense  of  touch  and  dexterity  m 
the  use  of  their  hands.  In  London  raas- 
sa-'e  by  the  blind  is  an  accepted  and 
successful  profession.  Some  doctors  will 
pmolov  no  others.  In  Japan,  until  re- 
centlv;  none  except  the  blind  were  al^ 
lowed  to  do  massage,  and  in  Yokohama 
kione  it  is  stated  that  out  of  1,000  mas- 
seurs earning  a  livelihood  900  are  blind, 
Among  the  members  of  the  association 
ar'e  many  slcilled  piano  tuners.  In  the 
factory  toy  makers  turn  out  cleverly 
made  doll  houses  and  doll  furniture. 
Brooms,  baskets,  hammocks,  mattresses, 
chairT  and  all  manner  of  worsted  and. 
kntt  goods  are  made  by  the  workmen. 
One  of  the  men,  though  totally  bUnd,  is 

'For""'  amSlement  of  the  blind  or- 
dinary "ames.  such  as  chess  and  check- 
ers are"  specially  made.  In  the  leisure 
hours  four  blind  men  may  sit  down  to. 
a  game  of  whist.  The  cards  resemble 
tlie  ordinary  deck,  with  flje  exception 
of  the  tinv  raised  noints  on  the  fac*s. 
The  formal  oneninir  of  the  rooms  or 
the   association 'at   No.   118   East   Fifty- 


I  ninth  v<;treet  "Wnr  taKO  piaoe  Jiext—rnes- 
rjiiiv   ai-|(l  continue   for  four  days,    from 
"    to    n,  o'clock.     There    will    be    an   in- 
dustrial' exhibition   hv  the   co-operators 
of   the   association,    where  hllnd   switoh- 
i  lioarcl    opprators.    typewriters  and   sten- 
;  pgraphcrs.     basket,     broom,     mattress. 
ihead.    l.ice    and'  hat    frame    mftkers  'Will 
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BLIIO  CmLDREN  TO 
GIVECHRISTIftSPLft! 


Santa  ClauS  and  His  Pack  to  Take 


«Bart  in  Program  at  Over- 
'  brook  School. 


GUARD    STORY    OF    PLAY 


Just  because  children  are  blind  is  no 
reason  they  may  not  have  as  much  en- 
joyment out  of  Christmas  as  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  'who  are  blessed  ■with 
whole  eight. 

So  reason  the  pupils  and  teachers  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Overbrook, 
who  have  planned  for  their  Christmas 
festivities  nothing  less  than  a  play  in 
which  Santa  Claus  and  his  pack  and  the 
many  gifts  which  go  to  make  a  Christ- 
mas for  the  little  ones  ■will  have  part. 

They  can  enjoy  it,  they  think,  even  if 
they  can't  see  Santa  Claus,  and  in  this 
respect  will  be  no  worse  off  than  many 
of  their  friends,  for  none  of  them  ever 
saw  Santa,*  either,  when  he  filled  little 
stockings  with  wondrous  toys.  And  the 
blind  can  Imagine  those  things  which 
they  cannot  see  much  more  clearly  than 
those  who  can.  Science  tells  everjt  one 
that. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  children  who  will  pre- 
sent "The  Christmas  Gift  "  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  school  on  the  evening  of 
December  19.  The  play  was  written  by 
Jesse  Royer  Greaves,  and  the  pupils, 
ranging  In  age  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
have  been  practicing  their  parts  pains- 
takingly for  the  last  two  weeks.  The  200 
other  children  In  the  school,  If  they  can't 
get  Into  the  cast,  at  least  can  sit  in  the 
audience  and  listen  to  those  ■n'ho  do. 
And  that  is  what  some  400  friends  of  the 
Institution  are  intending  to  do,  too. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  being  Jealously 
guarded.  But  it  Is  in  two  acts.  The  first 
takes  place  at  Broad  Street  Station, 
through  which  all  pupils  who  come  ti^om 
a  distance  pass  on  their  way  to  Over- 
brook,  and  the  time  is  Christmas  jjCve, 
1907.  The  second  act  is  at  the  same  place, 
a  yeaw  from  now.  Then,  roc,  there  are 
two  inserted  scenes,  "Santas  Helpers" 
and  "Bob's  Last  Christmas  Eve  at 
Home." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  da-,-  on  which 
the  play  is  to  be  held  the  little  tots  wlU 
sing  Christmas  songs  and  play  games 
just  like  their  friends  who  can  see  will 
do. 

For  the  children,  who  live  at  too  great 
distance  from  the  school  to  go  home  d'ur- 
Ing  the  holidays.  Principal  O.  H.  Burrltt 
has  planned  so  that  they  need  not  feel 
Santa  Claus  has  forgotten  them.  In  the 
several  cottages  -K-here  the  blind  children 
are  housed  the  stockings  will  be  hun" 
to  the  mantelpieces.  Just  as  they  used  to 
he  at  home,  and  Christmas  morning  they 
will  nnd  them  filled  with  things  good  to 
eat,  good  to  play  with,  good  to  wear 
.  ^^,1%  '"^  the  day,  all  the  pupils  in  the 
mstitution  will  gather  around  a  huge 
Christmas  tree  in  the  gymnasium,  deco- 
rated with  popcorn  and  tinsel,  which  the 
f'f w:.'L""'^   °"^^  "^^^^   b-^^n   preparing, 


for  weeks 


DEC  16  mi 
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Manv  Vocations 


For  the  Blind 


OAVADAYS  the  blind  are  self-M- 
spectlng,  self-reliant  and  quitte 
cheerful.  They  scarcely  under- 
stand the  pity  that  prompts  char- 
ity. Given  an  equal  chance  with 
thofe  posses.sed  of  n  normal  number  of 
senses,  the  blind  will  show  that  they 
regard  the  absence  of  sight  as  a  serious 
haudihap,  certainly,  but  by  no  means 
us  an  in.siuvmountnble  obstacle.  It  is  the 
equal  chnuce  that  the  blind  boy  craves-^ 
not  iu  a  world  of  his  own,  where  rougti 
places  arc  made  smooth  and  obstacles  re- 
moved from  his  path,  but  in  the  ordi-  ' 
nary   game  of  life,    where   success   comes 

I  only  to  those  who  hit  the  line  hard, 
says    the    Philadelphia   Record. 

The  system  of  training  at  modern  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  has  for  Its  ob- 
ject the  equipment  of  the  boys  and  girls 
to  earn  their  living  at  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. Dismiss  at  once  and  for  all  the 
Idea  that  the  sole  avenues  to  prosperity 
open  to  blind  people  are  broom-making 
and  chair-caning.  In  one  room  at  the 
Overbrook  institution,  ■n'hen  the  writer 
called  there  recently,  a  cla.ss  of  boys  was 
eiirncstly  absorbing  Instruction  In  the 
work  of   telegraphy. 

■W'liether  or  not  it  will  be  found  prac- 
ticable for  a  blind  person  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing as  a  telegraph  operator  remains  to 
be  seen.  There  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  sightless  boy  or  girl 
mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  Morse 
code,  for  the  message  of  the  clicking  key 
is  read  by  sound,  and  not  by  the  sight, 
but  there  are  other  difficulties  In  the 
way   of  an   operator   who   could   not  see. 

y   Blind  Telephone  Operators, 

It  has  been  found  perfectly  practicable 
to  train  the  blind  to  be  telephone  op- 
erators.    A   blind  boy   or  girl   with   prac- 

!  tice  becomes  so  skilful  at  switchboard 
work  as  to  make  the  connections  with 
unerring   accuracy.      The   sense   of   touch 

'and    the    instlct   that   take    the    place   of 

[  the  missing  sense  guide  the  operator  at 
a   switchboard   so   that  the   right   plug   is 

i  inserted  almost  as  unhesitatingly  as 
though  the  apertures  could  be  seen.  Nor 
is  this  a  very  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment. Any  telephone  girl  who  has  op- 
erated a  switchboard  for  sometime  will 
tell  you  that  she  could  work  as  easily 
in  the  dark  as  In  the  daylight.  It  be- 
comes as  simple  as  working  a  typewriter 
without  looking  at  the  keyboard.  Of 
course,  the  switchboard  referred  to  is 
that  in  use  to  connect  office  apartments, 
not  the  cornplicated  terror  over  which 
the   "Hello   Girl"   presides. 

TansUt    Salesmansliip. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  commercial  training  of  the 
blind  Is  found  In  the  classroom  where 
boys  are  being  taught  salesmanship. 

"Here  Is  a  typewriter,"  the  Instructor 
was    saying   when    the   writer   visited   the 

;  classroom.     "Now  you,   Clayton,   sell  this 

'machine  to  Hartsell.  Tell  him  all  .about 
Its   merits.     You   have   operated    the   ma- 

i  chine  and  should  know  how  to  recom- 
mend It." 

And  Clayton,  entering  enthusiastically 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  proceeded 
to  compel  Hartsell's  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  in  a  forceful  and  energeic 
way  that  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
effect  a  sale  had  the  little  rehearsal  been 
in  actual  earnest. 
The  boys  are  taught  how  to  approach  a 

,  possible  customer  and  how  to  make  every 
honest  effort  to  persuade  him  to  buy. 
This  is  not  done  with  the  inteution  of 
equipping  the  bo.ys  to  become  successful 
salesmen  of  brooms  or  newspapers,  but 
to  fit  them  to  be  piano  salesmen,  writing 
mnchlne  salesmen  or  anything.  In  fact, 
that  is  not  iibsolutcly  unsafe  for  a  bliud 
person    to   handle. 

Perfect   Pin  no   Tuuoro. 
In    the   piano   trade    the    hliiid    bavt-    al 


ready  won  a  firm  foothold.  A  blind  piano 
tuner  is  sought  by  the  best  firms,  for 
his  sense  of  hearing  Is  so  acute  that  he 
makes  a  perfect  workman  at  this  Im- 
portant branch  of  the  business.  A  blind 
salesman  would  be  quite  at  home  in  a 
piano  showroom.  He  would  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  stock  by  his  sense  of 
hearing  alone,  the  sound  of  the  notes 
being  sufficient  to  convey  to  bis  educated 
car  the  grade  of  the  piano. 

Many  vlsitoi's  to  the  salesrooms  of  our 
piano  stores.  If  not  ab.solutely  tone  deaf, 
are  far  from  being  able  to  detect  the 
difference  between  a  moderately  prised 
piano  and  a  high-priced  one.  The  blind 
salesman's  explanation  of  the  value  of 
Jones  in  various  pianos  would  Interest 
prospective  customers  and  pave  the  way 
to  the  sale  of  the  higher-priced  Instru- 
ment. The  customer  can  see  for  himself 
what  a  beautiful  appearance  the  piano 
presents.  'What  he  wants  to  know  Is 
Does  the  tone  compare  favorably  or  not 
with  some  other  make  that  looks  as 
good,  but  Is  less  in  price?  The  salesman 
must  explain  this  to  the  unmusical  per- 
son, and  no  one  could  explain  it  more 
convincingly  than   a  blind  person. 

Special   Metlioil   of  Sliorthaiid. 

In  the  institutions  for  the  blind  bo.vs 
and  girls  are  learning  to  be  school  teach- 
ers, teachers  of  the  piano  and  organ,  or- 
ganists, and  are  taught  many  useful  pro- 
fessions and  trades.  The  teachers  obtain 
positions  In  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
or  as  teachers  of  adult  blind  people  In 
their  homes;  the  musicians  are  In  de- 
mand as  trainers  of  the  voice  or  as  pla.v- 
ers   on    church    organs.     Those    who    learn 

I  typewriting  occasionall.v  find  positions  in 
offices.  They  have  a  method  of  shorthand 
of  their  own,  a  system  of  raised  dots 
that   is   done   on   a    machine.     They   tran- 

j  scribe  from   this  or  use   the  gramophone. 

[Blind    employes    are    generally    valued    by; 

[employers,  among  other  things,  tor  their' 
stead.v  application  to  work.  A  blind  bo.v's  ' 
attention   is   not  so  easily  distracted  from 

Ibis  work  as  is  the  seeing  boy's.     For  this 

j  reason  si  lone  he  makes  a  valuable  ein- 
ployr.    Being  anxious   to  work  and   recog- 

i  niziiig  ln-iw  difticult  it  is  10  persuade  an 
cnipluycr  tluit  he  is  capable  of  lillliig  a 
position,  a  blind  boy  e'?icrts  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  perform  well  the  work  set 
before  him. 


■fiisend.Fa-Djspatoli 


\  Mrs.   Pfarn  l^ccepts    Mission   of 

.Carmen  Sylva — Will  Speak 

Here  Next  Monday. 

Ill    th.     au.l  i    the    .Jefferson 

Hotel  on  Moiiiiay  evening.  Jjfeceiuber 
asd,  Airs.  Walker  Fearn  will  clelivtr  a 
lecturK  embodying  a  message  shu 
liriiig-.s  troiii  cariaen  Sylva,  Queen  of 
Kourtiania,    lu    behalf    ot    the    b-lind. 

Auiorij;  the  patronesses  of  the  lec- 
turu  will  be  a  number  of  leading  so-- 
ciety  wtimcn  of  Klolimond,  ivuo.  like' 
Mrs.  I'eai'n,  are  inieresud  in  philaa-"^ 
Uiropir  work.  As  a  Xew  Orleans  wo- 
n.aii,    the    dausrhter    anrl    sistei'    «»f   sol- 


1 


^ 


^*^sss~ 


'■?c'ii;h  a.t  foieiga  courts.  Mrs.  Fearn 
>■'--'  u.s  no  lurthi-r  introdiiotion  than  ahe 
will  will  for  her.self  among  Eichmond 
people.  Her  Imsbaml  wns  ministtr  to 
itoiiniania  nnder  President  Cltvelanti. 
i^iie  and  Qut-en  Elizabeth  remembtrred 
itcli  othtr  vvith  great  affection,  biu 
bad  been  separated  for  yi  ars  until 
abuut  eig'liteeii  months  ago.  when  Mr^. 
i'Varn.  oeing-  in  ."^witzferland.  went  at 
'be  Queen'.'-;"  requtst,  to  visit  her. 
TllK    Qui-fu's    31is.'«ioil. 

Much  had  happened  to  them  in  ihe 
year.s  ol'  iheir  separation  and  .some  ol' 
it  had  been,  fraught  witli  sorrow  that 
liad  changed  life  to  a  great  extent  for 
lj)6th.  .,  . 

Yet  the  meeting  was  productive  of 
mucli  pleasure.  Before  the  vi.Mt  was 
at  an  end  the  (.Jueen  said  to  Mrs. 
.ftnrn:  "I  have  been  so  glad  to  have 
you  witli  me.  more  particularlj-  as  I[ 
feel  that  your  visit  has  more  than 
an  ordinary  meaning.  I  ara  impresseJ  I 
Wiith  the  idea  that  ^-nn  x-ere  sent  to 
iiie   for   a   special    pui'!'o.-:e." 

"And  what  inay  tuat  purpose  be?" 
asked  JMrs.    Fearn. 

-/Wliat   X   do  not  yet   know,"   answered  | 
Qft^rmen^Kylva,   "but   it  will  be  revealed 
ito  roe'  sooner   or   later,   and   then  I   will 
*irrUe  and  tell  you." 

Accordingly,  several  weeks  after  Mrs. 
Kearn  had  gone  back  to  Switzerland, 
she  received  a  letter  in  -which  the 
(dueen  told  her  that  she  had  found  out 
Tvhat  she  had  for  Mrs.  Fearn  to  do. 
She  was  going  to  send  through  her 
lips  an  apijjeal  everywhere  to  men 
and  'Women  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  the 
most  helpless  and.  hitherto,  the  least 
tibnsideied  peojjle  in  the  world. 
■''',  Ijife     iu     KoniijJiaiH. 

(/Mrs,     Fearn     accepted     the       Queen's 
iaisslon,    and    has    preferred    to    deliver 
fer   me,-5sage   in   .-Vmerica,      Her   lecture 
•jyis    all     about    Carmen     Sylva,    -whom 
aie   considers    the    source    and-  inspira- 
Sojn  of  wh.^tever  slie  iias  accompltshed. 
■She   pictures   the   Queen    in   her   home 
9/114    court    life,    as    tite    w^riter    of    ex- 
iiuisite     verse     ist     her    ,studio,    as     thi-. 
feader  of  an. orchestra  and  a   musician: 
eft.  the    highest   order,    as    an    artist    of 
an.  assured  touch  and  as  a  vvoman-lov- 
Ing   witli   her  %vhole  heart   the  afflicted 
arid     sightless    among     her     people,     in 
ji?hose    behalf    site    labors    unceasingly.! 
|l.?jMrs,     »arn's     lecture     is       splendidly 
iM'ustraled   with   pictures,   showing   dif 
^rent    members    of    the    royal    family 
lj)e    royal    palaces.    Roumanian    scenery ,| 
HAd    life    among    tite    higher    and    lower; 
ip^sos,     Mrs.    i'V'arn    herself  appear.s   in' 
Sjinational    Roumanian    dress,    given    to 
mi^.r    by    Queen    Flizabeth,    for    whom    it 
M^^s   made    and    by    whom    it    w.'ts    v^'orn, 
.-•'^h'e   C'-'Stumc   ill    vvliitli   Mt^.   i'"earii    is 
D^6tSvn     in     the     picture     printed     a.bove 
^•'■beautiCuUj'   embroidered    in   gold   and 
1,-.'  rendered    complete    by    a    veil    whicli 
gS:X\s    from    a    tiai-a    and    is    Rve    yard.s 
ft\  lettgth. 

RcsemJjSHuce    Strilvlng. 

c'Thc     rcscmliijiiee     between       Carmen  J 
iiJiyJ.vii    and    Jlrs.    ffearn,    judging    from, 
|.;tl:e     pi'tures     f  ,'     the     Queen,     is     very  i 
ISti'il'tihS-     Eli-.'botl,   is  one  of  the  most  , 
I'inte  re.^ting  fisur'^s  nmotig  the  royalties  i 
f    Kurope.    F/vi-rything    associated   with  j 
•I       lake-?  oil   th"  color  of  a  tender  and 
■     i:  iit"t:i    rofiia.ni-e,    ;;,nd    her    .^tor^'    and 
'•elated  by  Iier  intimate  friend  i 
rk-'M".    cantiot    f.^il      to      .•■tn.-tvi)- 
.•..,1    lauch  .-ill   ic   vhom   i*    i-    t-i'd. 
■     e  King  .jf  V-ioutnanis.  v't'  "-i- 

■oll^.l-ri      E)ii.*»      ^.     C0n<7in      Ol      [_-.-;       /   -n- 

•Tei'i:;i;iny-  '-■-'  as  re'-^'sri'iabio 
.TV  ^--r-  ^\\o  CMT'^en,  "  He  i^  3, 
'-"•sinin  :r-^K}  r>o!d,*;:r  for  Murlt?^ 
fviUifht  iipv     '    -'    h.^r  4*. 

V'  ■  —  .  ■  ;i  Frlnce'^?  '  ?  ■  r^  is  9 
,  iiianddau:.;..ir  of  Queen  "^."ictoria,  t?tS 
juaughtcr    of    I'le    D'll^f    of    T-:dinb-argIl. 

In..-      ,-,^.-,,bn,-     -.■::-      :,         if.-r     -if     tiiC     Em- 

=  .  the  Eum- 

I  ■:,■  ,■ ,    ta.iiily   of  Fou- 

■n    above..     It    is    one  .pf 

/ifiil  casUes  in  the  T^'orld, 

built      ;.    11,1     i^'arpatj:'!  n   Mountains.     Yt 

is    ';e''''     ''■'-*     "'"'■     oMii^v    roya/U!e.'    of 

TMr-'p-    rf^'^i   vi-it   the  King  and  Queen 


VERMONT'S  BLIND  OPERATOR. 


324     Washington     Streht^    Bosto.n,     M*ss. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office.  Boston.  Mass..  as 
Second    Class    Mail    Matter) 


William  M.  Hodsden  of  Troy  Manages' 

Telephone   Exchange.  j 

Special   to    The   Union.  j 

ST,  JOHNSBtnaT,  Vt,  Dec,  15.— Tele- j 
phone  work  is  fast  rivaling  music  as  a 
means,  of  livelihood  for  the  blind,  and 
foremost  amor.gr  the  successful  operators 
!s  ■William  M.   Hodsden  of  Troy,  Vt, 

Mr.  Hodsden  is  the  son  of  the  late  Al-i 
bert  and  the  late  Dorcas  Angler  Hodsden. 
He  was  born  in  Troy.  Feb.  25,  1S58,  so 
that  he  is  now  49  years  of  age.  'When  8| 
years  of  age,  he  had  a  fever  which  left 
his  eyes  In  a  bad  condition.  Within  about 
a  year  afterward  the  light,  for  htm,  -went 
out.  When  he  wa.s  16  years  old,  his  father 
opened  a  hotel  which  he  conducted  for 
ten  years.  His  son  tended  the  bam.  took,' 
care  of  horses,  washed  buggies,  and  did; 
the   work   of   a    hostler,     Blen     who     be- 


W.   M,    H'ODSDE'N. 


longed  to  the  traveling  public  twentv-live 
years  ago  will  recall  with  satisfaction  the 
good  care  their  t-iams  received  at  Hods- 
den's  hotel  In  Troy.  The  story  Is  told 
of  a  guest  who  stopped  at  Hodsden'.s  one 
niaht.  and  who  carefully  held  the  lantern 
for  the  liostler  to  clean  the  mud  and  snow 
from  th:i  horse's  legs,  not  suspecting  that 
the  efficient  hostler  was  beyond  the  aid 
of  artificial    Usht. 

I-i  earlier  years,  Mr.  Hods  Jen  conducted 
a  small  livery,  and  Tankee-llke,  traded 
horses  occasionally  when  he  thought 
there  was  a  dollar  to  be  made.  He  says 
he  can  tell  the  color  of  horses  by  put- 
ting his  hand  on  tho  animal. 

In  1890.  he  opened  a  gtore  at  Troy,  which 
he  oonductefi  for  fifteen  years,  some  of 
tho  time  alone,  and  some  of  the  time 
with  a  .partner,  and  some  of  the  time  with 
S  clerk.  Hid  stock  consisted  chiefly  of" 
groceries,  medicines,  boots  and  shoes.  He 
waited  on  customers  and  made  change 
with  great  facility.  In  October,  1905,  he 
sold  his  stock  of  goods.  In  19<)3,  he  took 
the  People's  Telephone  exchange,  which 
then  had  only  a  few  'phones,  into  his 
stcre.  Moving  tlie  exchange  into  his 
house  -when  he  left  the  store  In  1905,  he 
has  sines  devoted  his  entire  time  to  tele- 
phone Tv-ork.  His  exch.xnge  covers  'West- 
field,  the  south  part  of  Troy  and  the 
south  part  of  Newport.  There  are  over 
100  instruments  and  others  are  being  in- 
stalled. Mr.  Hodsden  iiot  only  does  the 
work  of  an  operator,  but  he  virtually 
loolcs  after  the  telephone  work  In  his 
terntor.y.  He  Installs  instruments,  repairs 
them,  and  outs  up  new  lines,  setting  posts 
and  stringing  wires,  going  down  into  cel- 
lars, through  ditches  and  over  fences  in 
performing  his  work. 

Mr.  Hodsden  is  very  much  Uked  by  the 
patrons  as  an  operator.  He  is  efficient, 
judicious,  very  obliging,  and  possessed  of 
a  pleasant  humor.  When  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  outside  work,  lie  leaves  a  good 
substitute  In  the  ofiios.  No  substitute, 
hov/ever,  is  better  liked  than  is  the  chief. 
'affiKCMSffi^     — : — ■■ 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1907 

For  tUe  StrlcUen  Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  j 

■     The  response  to  my  appeal   for  'the  pooi 
mal  whTwas  suddenly  «^"^'-"  -'*%^'J'^^  I 
ness     has    been   so    very    generous     that    i 

shall  be  able  to  do  r^^'^^'^^^'^JZergy- 
than  I  had  originally  planned,  .H'^/;'"f  y. 
man  writes  me  that  the  poor  hopeless  lel 

"^hld  be'en  failin.^  -''"^J^f"  't^  a7?s  ' 
until  my  letter  came,   but  that  now  all  ^s 

changed,  l^nd  that  ^^'^l.Zlllel^efone- 
this  coming  Christmas  will  be  a  blessed  one 
o  him.  And  to  those  who  have  contribtUed 
so  generously  toward  making  it  so-'Who 
ha4  opened  the  door  of  hope  to  one  who  ) 
was  in  despair,  I  send,  in  his  name,  most 
earnest   thanks. 


^.  ja.oo"; 

The   Misses  Flint 5.00 

R.    P.   Lee •■  ;.  10.00 

FA.    P ••• 5.00 

K     P i,- o  on 

Mrs.    Samuel    Cushlng   Payson ^--^ 

In   Loving   Memory 10  00 

B.  F.  u •;;;;    i.oo 

A    Friend :i.00  1 

A.    A.    Y 10  00 

Mrs.   George  D.    Home. . . . . .  ■  ■  • 500 

Miss  Emily  Blanchard   Shepard ^-O"  I 

Miss  Emily  E.   Shepard 

L.    E.    H ■  ■•• 

Mrs.    James  M.    Codman 

C.  F.   S 

M.    L.    L 

E.    P.    R 

H.    E 

M.    A.    B 

Miss  M.    C.   Hawes -^^  ^^ 

J.    B 

A.  F.    H 

A   Friend innO 

Dr.    W.    B.    Trull J"*^ 

Miss   Elizabeth    E     Child 5.00 

Mrs.  John  E,  Hudson 10.00 

Mrs.    John   Richardson ■••""; 

E.    T.    C fgO 

.\   Friend ,J"" 

Mrs.    Theodore   Lyman ""•"" 

Mr.    Fred    Hlgginscn vJ-OO. 

B.  W.    C "'OO 

"Egdol"     10.011 

Mrs.    Altrena  Whlttredge l.Oli 

In  Memory  of  F.   O.   K 10.00 

Mrs.    F.    P.    Fish 1000 

Mr.   Bvron  T.   Thayer o.OO 

Q       J^       R li.OU 

Elizabeth   M.    Seammore 10.00 

C    A     S ''OO 

Mrs.   Keisey   M.   Gllmore 5.00 

X     Y.    Z 5.00 

Anonymous  sums  amounting  in  all  to 3S.O0 

Mrs.   Thomas    Aspixwall 
14    Hawthorn    road.    Brookline, 


5.00 
2.00 

5.00  I 

2.00- 

1.001 

B.OOj 

5.001 

1.00 

5.00 


5.00) 
3.00J 


tVW\'   CMASS.'S   fttM, 


Tuesoay..    T:       1"       -'"- 

Bliud,   But  Successful  in   Busmfcs,; 

George  X  Volker,  the  blind   dealer  in 
leather  anil  shoe  findings,  of  Baltimore, 
died   suddenly    last    week,    a*tei»"«'*'SOT-; 
cesstul  business  career  of  30  years.    He 
was   born    53   years  ago.       He    learnedj 
the  shoe  trade  of  his  father.       He  mar-, 
ried  and  a  year  after  his  marriage  his' 
eyesight    began    to    fail.    In    a    year    he 
was    totally    blind.    But    he    resolved    to 
conquer  his  adversity.  He  decided  tha;t,i 
though  he  couldn't  make  shoes,   yet  he' 
could  sell  the  things  of  which  shoes  are. 
made.  | 

He  began  to  peddle  shoe  findings, 
walking  from  shop  to  shop,  with  his 
stock  in  trade  in  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
pater,  he  was  able  to  buy  a  wagon, 
which  he  fitted  up  according  to  the 
needs  of  a  sightless  man.  Next,  he 
was  able  to  start  a  store,  and  to  em- 
ploy assistants.  -.' 

He  developed  remarkable  capabili- 
ties which,  in  a  measure,  made  up  for' 
his  loss  of  sight.  He  knew  his  way'i 
ab'out  his  store  so  perfectly  that  vis- 
itors seldom  realized  that  they  were' 
dealing  with  a  blind  man.  He  know  the.'i 
quality  and  price  of  every  piece  of  leath-j 
er  or  shoe  findings  from  his  touch.  He 
■was  even  able   to  sign   his  own  checks,  j 

He  left  a  widow  and  four  children.       I 


«»»   •■.Y.W^rld 
*    MC  17  mi 
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Brocl^yrv'^ngGr's  Remarkable 

Voice  Is  Discovered  at 

Industrial  Show. 


mm,  Bl'T  A  MUSICAL  STAR 


STORM  OF  APPLAUSE  FOR 
MiSS  ROBERTSON'S  SOL-0, 


Patronesses  of  Association  for 

Blind  Enthusiastic  Over 

Young  Soprano. 


Knthuslasm  was  creatsd  among  tha 
society  Datronesses  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibit  of  t!ie  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  yesterday  afternoon  by 
the  slnglnR  of  a  girl  almost  blind  at 
the  operUne  of  the  show  now  being 
held  at  the  Blind  Men's  clubrooms  No. 
US  IJast  Fifty-ninth  street.  The  sight-  , 
less  singer  was  Miss  LiUias  Grant 
Hobertson.  of  No.  486  Pacific  street, 
Broolclyn,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bliza.beth, 
Hobertson.  and  so  great  is  her  talent 
thai  she  is  to  be  trained  for  the  grand 
opora  stage,  reg-ardless  of  the  seetningf- 
ly  groat  obstacle   of   blindness. 

Aside  from  that  she  has  all  the  s:lfta 
Lhat  go  to  malte  a  srinm  donna.  Her 
voice  is  a  big  and  beautiful  dramatic 
soprano,  with  a  touch  of  pathos  and 
warmth  fn  it  which  brought  tears -to 
the  eyes  of  the  society  dames  and 
«..TUires  who  came  to  lend  their  patrbn- 
c,s:e  to  the  Blind  Men's  Club. 

When  she  had  finished  her  solo  thet9 
wa"  the  usual  dramatic,  moment  a 
cause  that  marks  real  appreciation,  be- 
fore the  .-^rash  of  applause  brolce  forth, 
which  set  the  blind  eirl  bowmg  and 
fo'iiing  at  the  audience  she  could  not 
see.  She  sang  again  and  again,  and 
was  made  to  promise  to  sins'  at  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Industrial  Exhibit  to  ; 
be  held  during  the  week.  That  mean* 
siip  will  be  heard  every  afternoon  and 
evening  this  week,  and  many  distin- 
guished musicians  and  critics  are  being 
called  by  their  friends  to  pass  judg- 
!  ment  on  the  "find."  ,  ^  .  , 
'  Miss  Robertson  is  just  twenty-ona. 
She  has  been  studying  only  one  year 
with  a  Brooklyn  tea<:her  of  voice  named 
De'  Stefani.  She  was  bom  in  Seotlandi 
and  came  to  America  as  a  child.  'When 
she  was  thirteen  she  became  almost 
totally  blind,  for  no  reason  the  da«itors 
;  could  discover.  She  would  never  takg 
i  up  the  usual  studies  of  the  blind,  be- 
'  cause  "she  never  Intended  to  remain 
blind,"  as  she  explained  to  a  World  re- 
i  porter  yesterday. 

"I  mean  to  go  right  on  with  my  worK 
as  if  this  blindness  had  no  place  in  mV 
life,"  said  Miss  Robertson.  "I  shall 
study  as  hard  as  I  can  and  make  my 
plans  for  grand  opera,  and  I  feel  sure 
my  sight  will  return." 

Among  the  interesting  things  that  ara 
being  accomplished  by  the  blind,  whose 
work  is  now  on  show  in  CFifty-nlnth 
street,  are  sculpture,  stenography, 
piano  tuning,  business  methods,  ooolc- 
ing.  teaching  of  languages,  lace  makin*, 
broom  making,  massage,  barbering,  tel- 
ephone switchboard  operaition  and  In- 
numerable trades  for  the  hands.  The 
object  of  the  show  is  to  awaken  enouga 
public  interest  to  obtain  an  endowment 
of  JIOO.OOO  to  carry  on  the  work.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  has  already  been  bud- 
scrlbed. 

Among   the    patroneesea    and    patron* 
of  the  Blind  Club  are  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Helen  Keller.  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray   Butier,    Mark    Twain,    Archbishop 
Farlev,     Dr.     Charles     H.      Parkhurst, 
Joseph    H.    Ghoate.    Andrew    Carnegie, 
Horace  Porter,  Jacob  Riis.  Ellhh  Koot. 
iDr.    Henry   Van    Dyke,    Miss   WirifreO 
iHOlt.  'Miss  Edith  Holt.  Mrs.   Seth  Low, 
'  Mrs.  George  B.  McClellan,  Mrs.  J.  Pier- 
pont    Morgan.    Mrs.    John    Hay      iira. 
James  RoBevelt..Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlea 
land  Mrs.   Robert  Mtnturn. 


LILIIAW   GRAJST   UOBEETSOK. 


lillian  Eobertocn.   Siu-i)rise   to   the 
Musical   World,   Hopes   to 
Win  Fortusie.     


MADE     FAMOUS    IN    A    NlftHT^ 


Sweet-Voiced    Singer    Is    a    Sweet- 
Faced  Philosopher — Return  of 
Sight  Not  Impossibh. 


A  5lena."r,  swcet-Tacpd  g'-rl,  with  wis.fu! 
.■ray  eyes,  fringed  by.  bU-.-k  ladies;  sang 
,;  ihe  industrial  ex":iibit  of  fne  Xew  Yo-k 
Asspcb-tion  r?-  11-?  Blind  Hit  'evening 
•ar,  t^p  Blind  -Mfn's  Club  rooms.  IIR  East 
Fifty-ninrh  istreei.  and  l:tcr".llr  tuok  the 
audi-ncf  by  storu^.  To-dr.y  musica.!  con- 
ncisspurs  pr.--  bcsipgi^s;  t^e  liMls  .house 
in  P.ififl:  ?ivepv.  Brooklyn,  where  the 
new  soprano  I'vo:.  a:-,:l  coigra' ulating  Dr. 
Slofaai.  her  iri.'iii',  c:i  having  ilpveloped 
,■;  conning  gtantl  opero-  s.s:r. 

.\fi?s  lillian  Grant  Roberis-in  is  thp 
ycuns  sin!??r's  name,  and,  like -Mary  Gar-_ 
den,  .-h"  is  Scotch  by  birth,  an.i  came  to 
Amprioa  a^  ^.  if.nall  chiia.  >Uss  UohorL- 
son  is  just  iwenty-oae.  and  ha.s  b^ca-al- 
nicst.  'LOtall;.-  blind  since  sho  was  thirteen: 
bill  if  it  v.-i'i-f  not  for  the  slight  mist  in 
1 '.'.e  gray-blu?  eyes  r\:>  o'^p  would  Ubow 
[thjit  this  merry.  .=:mi!ir.s  girl  had  a  care  or 
1.,  ,.._..,,.  Th\i  morria-.  on  ihe  \\.s:-  to 
li    1-   1  -  ,1.  hi-r'=    )l:""ii:/.  >: 


Bod  careless  workma*  had  'le^^  'pro-  1 
from  a  half-flrlshed  fence,  and  al-  | 
ni?"  broke  her  no»p.  bui  Ehp  mopped  iri"] 
1/    liHcd  little  nose  wita  wiich  ha/.cl  while 
-hf    chatted    T/tlh    r.    Clobp   'reportrr,    xnrt  ' 
flrtlared   ih?.i   kI.p   wouldn't   allow   a  mer"  j 
liiimT)   to   Interfere   with   her   ping!ng    this  ; 
.•\ftr-riioo3  or  this  evenini.     And   Ihen   shf  . 
Hushed  af   ih*  ab.'5urd'::'  o'  pn  .  irit^rvir-.v 
'i"-i  wl'ch    Vazel— and    showed   a  double 
-IV  nt  prarls. 

Thp    same    laughing,    plucky    philosophy 
'ill    doubtless   smooth    the   road    to   fam"  ! 
inrl    fortune   as   a   prima    donna   that    thi.*  i 
blind   lark    Is   delermined    lo    'ravel. 

SURPRISED   ,ST    HER   SUCCESS. 

"I  never-  ihriughi  my  voice  remark- 
able." she  eays,  with  g' modesty  distinctly 
iir^miLslcianllke.  "Pat  my  teacher  and  the 
small  portion  of  the  public  thai  has 
lieard  me  sing  arc  so  enthu3ia.^l;e  that 
I  suppose  I  must  believe  tham.  My! 
father  and  mother  sang  v/ell,  and  my 
brother  hafi  a  finv  votoo;  so  pcriars  I 
come    by    tinging  naturally." 

.\nd  then,  v,-ith  e.iEaging  simplic'-.y.  ;,h!a  ' 
sweet-faced    blind    gin    tells    tne    simple  ' 
story  o!  her  short   and   shadov.-cd   life;  of' 
her    l^ppy     and     healthy     childhood,     un- 
eioudrtl   by  cares  or  Illness,   and   the  sud- 
den   blindness— from    no    aoparent    caus; 
that  the  physicians  could  oiioover.     Then 
operation     a'tir    opf-ration.     a!!     withoui 
e?feeL.     and    flcally.     wivhin     a    V'«*''.    *  [ 
^tratluol    improvement    of   the   sisbt,   com-  j 
ing  without    apparent   reason,  just   as  the' 
tjlii-idiiess    eame. 

"1  expect  to  vfgsin  my  sight  oomplete- 
'"-."  says  Miss  Robevtion.  wiih  gentle 
t- :.-;ut.ine,->.   "I  ;il-,-.-ays  felt  that  it  was  only 

3  iemp,-tri,ry  afRicl  en,  rnd  the  doctors  ar  • 
b.'ginning' to  .-ijire?  wi  h  me.  But  even  if 
I  r.evrr  rtg?.in  my  .^Ight,  I  sball  bo  able  ly 
sin?  in  oj.era.  I  would  like  lo  sing  Car- 
fiien.  nntl  I  co-jid  ac  the  part  without 
tum'clinK  over  thin';:  or  the  .^tasrp.  I 
can  see  well  cnottjth  to  go  out  alone  v,-';'.! 
my  bell  dof,-.  and  uo  help  a  littk-  with  thu 
housrwovk:  t=T  you  see  I  am  not  qui'e  shut 
cut  cf  iho  light, "  and  she  smil-.d  'orish  ly. 

TAKES  PATTI   FOR  MODEU ' 
I   have  only   hoeu   studying  a   year,  sr 
it    is    too    soon    to    acttke    'ny    plans    tor 
opcr.itic    work,    but    later    whoa    1    kno-.v 
more  that  :s  v,-hat  I  v.-ant  lo  do.  .  -■ 

"I  am  learning  the  oid  Italian  metjhod— 
the  way  Fr.tti  itan-,  you  know;  and  I  ani 
studying  b.atd.  1  jjrai;;ise  'every  day  an'l 
take  a  Icnson  three  times  a  week.  It 
■i-eopF  me  very  oxi^y  and  very  ueppy,  for  1 
keej  thinkin:;  of  (he  time  when  1  will  b.; 
itblo  to  take  cere  of  myself,  in  spile  of  Iht- 
(■.".r?  I  .Tm  to  my  sisters  .md  brothers  pow. 

"Mv  mother  died  .ibout  five  year?  agi 
r.nd  this  home  is,  to  be  broken  up  soon 
Ruth,  a  youiiger  sister,  .and  T  witl  be  tii'- 
cr,!y  unmniried  oties  le'f'i.  ar.'!,  if  !  eoula 
nipke  TTioney-with  tny  voice  we  itii^ht 
.staff  out  together  and- have  a  home  of  our 
own."  ■  ■       -  ] 

liiis  plucky,  inder-end^at  Scotch-.^mer:- 
CEP   turned   her   wistful,   raisty  eyes   tow-' 
a:d  the  eunlight  as  il  pourrd  through  the 

v\-indois-. 

■T  sang  airs  from  'Carmen-  and  'Sam- 
;iori  Btid  'Delilah'  an]  several  encores." 
r,bo  .said,  in  speaking  of  her  iriumch  of 
last   evening.      "To-day   t   anT  to   sing  at 

4  o'clock  ana  a!.«o  in  the  evening,  and  I 
shall  sing  every  daj-  this  w^ck.     It's  very 

i;lcasati(  to  ha-,-e  so  much '  practice.  I 
have  worlted  harder  than  most  girle  who 
st'.rd.y  singiojc  for  jdeasure  alone.  This 
sSnrtng  is  my  lifci-vork.  I  can  play  by 
etsr.  and  the  music  is  read  to  me  by  my 
sister;  and  a  girl  friend  mually  accom- 
panies me."     .  -     ..— 
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HUSKS  CORN 

'I— 

Cutler  Carter  and  Son 
Strip  1415  Baskets. 

HARDWICK  FARM  CROP  IS 
3000  BlStlELS. 


Seven  Weeks  Occupied  on 

1 

the  Job.  1 


Special  to  Tlie  TeleBram 

HARDWICK,  Dec.  16.— Cutler  Carter 
and  His  son  Ijester,  15  years  old,  have  been 
'husking  corn  seven  weeks  and  have 
'husked  1415  bushel  baskets,  the  boy  Lea- 
'ter  husking:  427  baskets,  and  his  father 
;the  balance,  or  988  baskets.  For  this  they 
:get  five  cents  a  basket. 

;  Mr.  Carter  Is  blind.  His  son  pulls  the 
bundles  o£  corn  up  where  his  ITather  can 
jj-each  them  and  the  father  then  husks, 
'Clearing  the  ears  rapidly. 

The  corn  belongs  to  George  Mxter,  Ills 
entire  crop  being  around  3000  baskets. 
;Most  of  this  was  raised  on  the  20-acre 
■'cornfield  of  the  George  H.  Mandell  farm, 
Vlilch  was  bought  by  Mr.  Mlxter  some 
time  ago.  During  the  seven  weeks,  Mr. 
Carter  and  his  son  have  worn  out  30  pair 
of  canvas  mittens,  buying  a  dozen  pair  at 
a  time.  The  husking  has  been  done  un- 
a'er  a  large  shed,  to  which  the  corn  In 
atooks  was  drawn  from  the  field. 
;  The  corn  Is  all  to  be  fed  at  the  Mixter 
f^ri>i,  a  part  of  It  being  ground,  corn  and 
oob,  \aad  fed  to  hogs,  while  the  fodder 
gfles  H«{Ward   the  feed  of  the  200,  cows. 
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BLIND  GIRL  CAN  SING. 

Brooklyn  Singer's  Remarkable  Talent 
is  Discovered  at  Industrial  Sho'w. 

Enttmsiasm  was  created  among  the 
society  patronesses  of  the  Industrial 
r.xM'bit  of  the  New  York  Associa/tion 
for  the  Blind  Monda;y  aftenioon  by 
the  singing  of  a  girl  almost  blind  &t 
the  opening  ot  the  show  now  being 
held  at  the  Blind  Men's  cluMxkuns  No. 
lis  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York. 
The  sightless  singer  was  Miss  Liillias 
Grant  Robertson,  of  No.  486  Pacilio 
street,  Brooklyn,  daughter  of  Mi's.! 
Elizabeth  Robertson,  and  so  great  is| 
her  talent  that  she  is  to  be  trained! 
for  the  gi-and  opera,  s-tage,  regardlessl 
of  the  seemingly  great  obstacle  of[ 
blindness.  : 


Aside  from  that,  she  has  all  Lhe 
gifts  that  go  ito  make  a  prima,  donna. 
Her  voice  is  a  big  and  beautiful  dra- 
;  matic  soprano,  with  a  touch  of  pathos 
1  and  .warmth  in  it  which,  brought  tear.'; 
to  the  eyes  of  the  society  dames  and 
squires  who-came  to  lend  their  patron- 
age to  the  Blind  Men's  Club. 

Makes  a   Hit.  [ 

When   she  had  finished     her     soloj 
there  was  the  usual     dramatic,     mo-; 
ment''s  pause  that  mar'Ks  real  appra-| 
elation,  before  the  crash  ot  applause 
broke  forth,  which  set  the  blina  girl 
bo'wlng   and   smiling  at   the   audience, 
she  could  not  see.    She  sang  again  and 
again,  and   was   made  to  promise  to 
eing  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibit  to  be  held     dui-ing     the 
week.    That  means  she  will  be  heard' 
e'Very     afternoon     and     evening    this' 
Week,  and  many  distinguished     musi- 
cians and  critics  are  helng  called  by} 
their  friends  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
"find."  ' 

Miss  Robertson  is  just  twenty-one. 
She  has  been  studying  only  one  year 
wtth  a  Brooklyn  teacher  of  voice  nam- 1 
ed  De  Stefani.    She  was  born  in  Scot- [ 
I'and  and  came  to  America  as  a  child,  j 
When  she  was  -thirteen   she     became 
almost  totaliy  blind,  for  no  reason  the 
doctors    could    discover.      She    would 
never  take  up  the  usual  studies  of  the 
blind,  because  "she  never'ihtended  to 
remain   blind,"  a.s   she  explained  to  a 
World   reporter  yesterday.  , 

"I  mean  to  go  right  on     with     my 
■work  as  if  this  blindness  had  no  place 
.in  my  Mfe,"  said  Miss  Robertson.     "I  \ 
shall  study  as  hard  as  I  can  and  make' 
my  plans  for  grand  opera,  and  I  feel 
sure  my  sight  will  return."  | 

Interesting  Work.  j 

Among  the  intresting  things  that 
j  are  being  accomplished  by  the  blind] 
i  whose  work  is  now  on  show  in  Fifty 
ninth  street,  are  sculpture,  sitenogi-a- 
phy,  piano  tuning,  business  methodsJ 
cooking,  teaching  of  languages,  lacd 
making,  br'oom  making,  massage,  bar- 
bering,  telephone  swibchbourd  opera- 
tion and  innumerable  trades  for  the 
hands.  The  object  of  the  show  is  to 
awaken  enough  public  interest  to  obtain 
an  endowment  of  $100,000  to  carry, on 
the  work.  Forty  thousand  dollars  has 
already  been  subscribed. 

Among  the  patronesses  and  patrons 
of  the  Blind  Club  are  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Helen  Keller,  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray BuUer,  Mark  Twain,  Archbishop 
Parley,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Horace  Porter,  Jacob  Riis,  Elihu  Root. 
■Dr.  Henry  'V'an  Dyke,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  Mis-s  Edith  Holt,  Mrs.-Seth  Low 
Mrs.  George  B.  McCIellan,  Mrs.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  John  Hay,  Mrs. 
James  Rosevelt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Satter- 
lee  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mintum. 
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and   typewriung-.     He   also    was  one   of  . 
the  most  loyal   rooters   ot  his   class   on  j 
the  football  field,  following  the  progi»ess  ; 
of  games   by   shouts  of  his   classmates. 
He  attended  all   the  campus  dances  and 
became   one   of   the  most  graceful   dan- 
cers  at    the  university. 

It  required  only  tour  years  for  Clarti  : 
■  o  receive  the  degree  he  eoukht.  He 
made  hia  course  in  the  usual  aiUoted 
time.  AH  Jiis  books  were  of  the  raised 
letter  kind.  Many  of  them  were  not  in 
print  and  often  he  was  forced  to  wait 
until  certain  of  his  course  books  as  well 
as  hi'Si^^ext  booke  could  be  made  to  or-^ 
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FROM  Bieil 
EAiSCOLlECE  DEGREE: 
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CHICAGO.  Dec.  18,  1907.-^George  Rex 
Clark,  blind  from  birth,  graduated  from 
the  University- of  ■  'Chicago  yesterday 
With  an  A.  B.  degree,  after  a  college 
lite  full  of  unusual  experiences. 

Like  Helen  Kellar,  he  made  marvel- 
ous advancement  in  his  studies  and 
found   time  also    to   take   up   telegraphy 
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BlINI)  MAN,  WINNER 
:    OF  COLLEGE  BEME 
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Here  is  tlie  best  succ.-.-'^  story   of  to-day. 
It  Is  that  George  Ilex  Clark,  wlio  was  bUad 
birth,    ha.5   just   gi'aduated    from   the 
i'h  .■in  .i.  B.  degree, 


from 

University  of  Chir; 
;ilter   a    collet^e    h' 
oiicey. 
Ho  WHS  till'  Kr.SL 

a     b.'U-llL'lOr'S     ri0l-:l: 

raid,  fl!Hion:,li  '. 
Inany  uirii..i!i'  i  - 
"Xll;e  IleU'U  1.;.- 
advaiireuieut  ia  .i; 
j  also  to  take  u:':  I  ' 
in  on  lut.jiv:  .... 
ha::.     I'-v:,     : 


.irtual 


.Kperi- 


,.iM(",  saident  to  receive 
;    iioui    tliG    institution, 

..iir-i.-    was    bL-set    with 

:ittaiiji--!l   liig'Q  houovsj 

T,    iiK    made    uiarveloos 

str.clits  aiiC!  found  V.mf 
i:v:\iihy  a-ul  typcwrltiJig. 
;u-ii.,y  }.y:  ''lark  said: 
i.ii/iraK    t.iak     ii!    luauj 


»:i,VS,    1)h] 
fi".iMi-e<l-; 
siKMit    in    liin 
K"UiK    to    roui 
'■One    iif    III. 


a    wish   1   «i-ri 


iifflmiHlas  ,1  Iwre 
our,, I  1.^   i„   ^eiiiut   books  ou    Ibe 

»M'l.,i,  ;ui(i   to  stuily.     In   many  iii- 

sLiii;,  V  i-rv   not   to   l)e   liiKl    In    Uie 

)'i»i«L'il  Uul.is  iinci  1  iiiKl  t(!  luivc'Uiem  made 
on  inu-iioKc  for  me.  This  was  expensive 
Anil  ejiuillod  a  soi'loust  delay. 

"Ill  noiue  Inslancea  I  ovwcnm*  the  (ilftl- 
cully  by  JiavInK  tlic  Woks  roiiiJ  to  me,  and 
I  llnil  mnc'h  lo  I'eeolnmenrl  tills  Iil-'in,  be- i 
raiiKe  U  coiiHjels  one  to  uxlraoiiim.iry  feats 
of  nioilioj'v.  It  i^  hardly  coni'i'lvalilo  to^ 
liny  but  li  blind  man  that  I  am  able  to 
pntcviially  mi-niorlza  a  bool;  afltr  heai-IHK; 
It  I'eaii  (Mice.  At  Iwist  I  rcniPinbi'r  enough, 
of  it  to  sci-ve  .every  praetieable  imiiiose.  j 
Wants  College  for  Blind,  , 

"'.I  aiiiicai-s   lo   me  thai   t!ie  state  ouyhl  ' 
to  niiiho  soniu  small  [n'ovlsloii  for  the  edu- 
ciUlin:   of    bllnil    pfoijle    who    want     to     go 
llu-inijcli    eoile^e.    As  It  Is   now,    lillnd    men 

land'woujeh  llnil  it  iiraotlcaliy  imijossible  lo 
g.)  thi-.(ngh  eollego  exeept  at  great  personal 
(■\|iiMiM>; 
"\.)   blind   person   should   attempt    to   i,m 

■ihrouKli  a  imlverisU,v  on  less  than  ,1:1,(111(1. 
I)eeiuisu  there  ai-e  so,  many  speeiai  ex 
peiUes.      The    blind    sl-^ident    proliis    nioKt 

[t'l'iini    the    le'-tnre    eoni'^es,    because    every 

I  ".nil  of  a  b.'etnre  sini^«  into  the  miud  t»J 
the   blljid   man,    while  the  t'ellovv    who  eaii 

fSee    is   ilislr.Teted    from    his   subject   by    tin- 

Itl^lnss  l;e  sees." 

!        Will  inter  Real  Estate  Field. 
,    Mr.   iplavk   will  Jeave  in   a   lew  days  foi 
ICafitorula  lo  remain  a  libnth.     He  will  r<'- 
;tui'ii    to   Chicago   to   live   pennaueutly,    ex- 
ilteifliua  to  engage  in   the  real  estate  fliisi- 

I'aile    Mils   omi   of   tho    most    loyal    voot- 

e..\  of  his  class  on  the  football  field.  i, 

lie   attended   ail   tiie   campus   dances   and 

ecame   one   of   the   most   gf'acetul    dancers 

lit  the  university. 

'fequired  oni,?-  four  years  for  Clatlt  to 
"e  the  degree  he  sought.     He  made  his 
;«  in'  the  usual  allolteil   time. 
'  '.lis    books    were   of    the    raised    letter 
Many  of  thcni  were  not  in  print  and 
^,    he   was  forced  to  wait   until  certata 
Ills   cour.se   liooks,    as   well   as   his   texx 
looks,  could  lie  made  to  order. 
Latin  and  (irceU  were  his  -siieeialties  aiidj 
n  the  latter  he  was  the  best  scholar  lu  hi 
Hass.     . 
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tlllD-fflOM  BIBIH, 
Hy|sjEGBE[, 

Like   HeleTi   Keller,  Graduate  of 
Chicago    University    Makes*  ' 
Wonderful  Progress. 


h.i,^n.on;t,irS^:^:^;;;^-^-c.t^ 

experiences.  ,,,  ""  °f  unusual 

TJka  Helen  Keller    ho  ™„  i 
advancement  in  his  ^tudie^      ,  "^arvcllo^s 
also  to  take  up  tele^  ,  ,ph    and.  ''*""''"'"« 
He  was  akso  one  of  thf  typewriting. 

iW,,i.cia3.^rti,rfXr«ei^^'tr*?"' 

,ii.c  progress  of  games  hi  ,  '  "^"""^'iMS!, 
'c.ass^at,..  Hfatte,,'  a  lulC'^  °^  '^'^ 
dances  and  became  one  of  «  e  nos,''^'"'''"^ 
rul  d.anoors  at  tile  unilversitv  '  ^'■'"=^- 

Tl  required  only  four  vea,^  , 
reeci^e  the  degree  he lu^ltr  Z  ^'T  '" 
course  in  tihe  usiia,l  -aiiXd  ti^  "''^  '"« 
b-iok.,  were  of  tlxe  raised  iettrr.  ^^  '''' 
of  them  were  not  in  print  aJi  5.  ^'^"^ 
(orced  to  wait  until  eertain  „/>?  ^'^^^^ 
books,  as  well  as  Ii.|«  f„^.,  u  ""^ '"'s  course 
madcto,,,-.!,,-,  "'"  t*''^'  books,  could  .be 


A   kbmarkable;    student 

Blind  from  Birth,  He  rnmpleten  Hlsi 
University  Course  iu  I'Munl  Tiiin-— .\ 
Football  Entlinaiust  and  a  Fine 
Dancer 

George  Rex  Clark,  blind  from  birth, 
graduated  from  the  University  oC  Chi- 
cagQ  yesterday  with  an  A.  B.  degree, 
after  a  college  life  full  of  unusual  ex- 
periences. Like  Helen  Keller,  'he  made 
marvelous  advancement  in  his  studies  and 
found  time,  as  to  take  up  telegraphy 
and  typewriting.  He  was  also  one  oC 
the  most  loyal  rooters  of  his  clas.s  on 
the  football  field  following  the  progress 
of  games  by  the  .shouts  of  his  class- 
mates. He  attended  all  the  campus 
dances  and  became  one  of  the  most 
graceful  dancers  at  the  university.  It 
required  only  four  years  for  Clark  to 
receive  the  degree  he  sought.  He  made 
his  course  in  the  usual  allotted  time.  All 
his  books  were  of  the  raised  letter  kind. 
Many  of  them  were  not  in  print  and 
often  he  was  forced  to  wait  until  certain 
of  his  coursa  books  as  well  as  his  text- 
books  could   be  made   to  order. 
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Like  Helen  Keller,  He  Made 
Marvellous  Progress  in  Col- 
lege, Also  Took  up  Telegra- 
phy, Typewriting. 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  IS — George  Rex 
Clark,  blind  from  birth,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago yesterday  with  an  A.  B.  degree, 
after  a  college  life  full  of  unusual 
experiences. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  he  made  marvel- 
lous advancement  in  his  studies  and 
found  time  also  to  take  up  telegraphy 
and  typewriting.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  most  loyal  rooters  of  his  class  on 
the  football  field,  following  the  progress 
of  games  Tiy  the  shouts  of  his  class•^ 
mates.  He  attended  all  the  campus 
dances  and  became  one  of  the  most 
graceful  dancers  at  the  university. 

It  required  only  four  years  for  Clark 
to  receive  the  degree  he  sought.  He 
made  his  course  In  the  usual  allotted 
time.  All  his  boolcs  were  of  the  raised 
letter  kind.  Many  of  them  were  not  in 
print  and  often  he  was  forced  to  wait 
until  certain  of  his  course  books,  as  well 
his  text  liooks    could  be  made  to  or- 
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Chliaso,  life,  lit.— fieorgo  1,...  i. .,.,., 
blind  from  birth,  received  his  degree  <>f 
A.  E.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  after 
k  coUese  life  fllle.d  with  remarkable  ex- 
periences. 4 

He  Was  the  first  •flliud  student  who  ever 
received  a  laehelor's  degree  from  the  i;ul-; 
versit.T.  Tboush  his  college  life  was  beset 
With  many  dlfflcultlesj^^ien  eradu::(ed  he  I 
stood  ne.Yt  to  the  l<«|^Htf  th"  r-la.ss.  He  I 
also  found  time  to  peHHiiimuCif  In  tclcg-  i 
raphy  and  t.^pewritjn^f^^  | 

Clark  Is  tivent.v-three  years  old.  He  n-an 
privately  educated  In  tile  comiuon  sonool 
branches  and  was  graduated  from  the  I'on- 
tlae  (111.;  High  School.  He  made  his  pro;;- 
ress  through  the  university  iu  the  allotted 
four  years. 
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POLITICS  BEST 

,  mifoii 

So  Asserts  Sightless  Graduate  of 
1   Unjversity  of  Chicago  and  Will 
I     ^Himself  Test  Theory. 

^aiCAOO,  Thursday.— George  Rex  Clark, 
th A  blind   boy    who    graduated   from   thcl 
University  of  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  wants 
to  make  politics  his  life  work.    He  made 

a  special  study  of  politics  to  colieg^and 
intends  soon  to  take  an  aotive  paH'  in  the 
affairs  of  his  ward,  the,  Seventh.  He  as- 
pires first  to  become  an  Alderman,  but 
hopes  to  climb  hiifher  on  the  political  lad- 
der. 

"Politics,  I  believe,  makes  a  great  field 
.for  blind  men,  and  I  am  s\UT)rised  that 
more  of  them  are  not  In  It,"  said  Clark. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  blind  man, 
could  be  a  good  and  efliclent  politician  if, 
he  would.  Blindness  in  Itself  should  not  be 
a  great  handicap.  On  the  contrary,  it; 
might  aid.  It  might  give  one  more  time 
for  reflection  and  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  state." 

Spraiklns  of  the  benefits  of  hfe  college 
ediueation,  hie  saWl: — "College  education  Is 
a.  quest?iona<ble  luxurj'.  It  has  beon  a.  qne^ 
tlon  to  nie  wixethecr  the  four  years'  tlnae  a 
man  puts  In  ts  woa-th  Tvhile.  In  one  wuy 
it  .Isn't  wonbh  St.  But  for  a  l>Hnd  man  a 
college  ediicatloai  Is  the  best  thing  posaH>lc. 

"I  believe  that  every  State  ought  ,to  set 
aside  a  fund  to  send  each  Wind  man  who 
wants  to  go  to  college  to  a  university.  Tht 
State  should  ifumlsh  one  each — I  believe 
there  would  not  be  more  'tshtaa  half  a.  dozen 
—with  $1,000  a  yeanr."  J 
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Peannt  Mnn  I>e«  $17,000 

Seventeen  thousand  dollars  is  the  value 
of  the  estate  left  by  Patrick  B.  Ken- 
neallv.  the  blind  peanut  vender  at  Salem 
Willows  The  will  was  filed  for  probate 
in  the  Essex  County  Court  yesterday. 
For  years  Kenneally  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure at  the  Willows,  a  long  linen  duster 
and  policeman's  helmet  being  character- 
istic features  of  his  costume. 


•  day,    Cec    20,    1907, 


SALEM  WILLOWS  PEANUT 

*^  \       MAN  LEFT-  $17,000. 

Salem,  Deft.  19.— The  will  of  Patrick  B. 
Kennealley,  the  blind  peanut  vender  at 
Salem  "Willows,  was  filed  for  probate  in 
the  Essex  county  court  and  showed  an 
estate  valued  at  nearly  $17,000,  all  of  which 
the  old  man  had  earned  and,  saved  during 
his  lifetime.  For  years  ICeiinealley  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  "WUla 
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For    tlie    Blintl    Mnn 

To  the  Editor  ot  the  Transcript: 

I  acknowledge  most  gratefully  the  fol- 
lowing additional  subscriptions  for  tl>e 
blind  man  He  comes  to  Boston  now  withm 
a  few  days,  and  is  full  of  cour.ige  and 
honefulness  as  regards  the  future,  and 
deeply  grateful  toward  those  who  have 
made  it  possible. 

Would  "A.  W.  S."  be  willing  to  send  me 
her  address? 

A  Friend :::::i:v.:  w.m 

Mrs.  John  Hitchcock.   Sr ■ J-™ 

Miss  Mary  H.    Foster f'''> 

Milton    ■ inn 

Mrs.    Alfred   ^Ylnsor .■■■■■ ^-"J 

Several   "Anon"   sums,    amounting  to 2o.()0 

A   Sister    ^nnl\ 

Mrs.    Nathaniel    Thayer "J" 

Mrs.  S.   P.   Blake l'^ '" 

Two  Brothers    -"' 

A.  Friend   -, ^'"j^ 

A   Friend    ..i.'" 

Mrs.    EdwHvd    Steese -inr, 

The  Misses  Jeulis ^  XjJ 

Mrs.'  n!  '  ¥.'  Mayo |0J* 

Wishinprton.'    bV  C.' .■.'.■.'. ■.'.'.■.■.■.'. 20.M 

M.    T,.    T 2.00 

.\.    W,    S 10"" 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Wyman ■'■'>" 

Mrs.  Thomas  Aspinwall 
14  Hawthorn  road.  Brookline. 


'seiw^e  fi'oni  tne  srnvre  tot  severar  ffffasoiw, 
in  a  sketch  w-ritten  hy  himself,  entitled 
"A  YouHR  <*lfl  Bnchelor,"  supported  by  ,a 
fft.st  con.si.^lins  of  Miss  .Jessie  W.  Balmer. 
Sol  G.  Frost.  ,I:,nies  F.  Ivugan  and 
Georso  F.  JleCloskey.  Mr.  Ha.vden  gavn 
■a  cfipital  portrayal  of  the  role  of  .Tohu 
Teiuplclon,  and  liis  reception  at  the  finish 
ot  the  pretty  little  playlet  was  little  short 
of  uu  ovatioi!.  INIiss  Balmer  loolced 
pretty,  and  as  Virginia  Bentley  .she  dis- 
played   marliPil    dr.Tniatic    ability    and    a 

,.  C'liarming  .grace.    The   other   meu"iber.s   of 

j'/the  cast  were  eqiitdly  oCfo^ctive. 

j'  A  .somewliat  lengliiy  diversified  pro- 
gramme followed,  in  whieli  pronouneeil 
hits   were   .scored   by   those   participatius. 

!  Bertha  Xoss  Russell  displayed  rare  mti- 

I  sical   talent,  playing   upon   numerous  mi:- 

I  sical  instruments  with  elaborate  changes 

'  of  costume,  and  received  several  encores. 
Gus  Edwards,  the  song  writer,  sang  some 

[  of   his   latest   compositions,    accompanied 

I  by  lico  Ed^vards.    Eddie  Clark  proved  to 
be   a   clever   and   humorous  juggler,  and 
scored   a   bit   in    a   make-up    which   was! 
reminiscent     of     the     late     "Old     Hoss"i 
Hoey.       The      old      Brooklyn      favorite, 
.Tohiiny  Carroll,  took  the  house  by  storm 
witli  bis  dialect  stories  and  songs,  accom- 
panied by  ,Toe  Linder.    Ivane,  the  ventril- 
..ciquist,    with    his   talking   figures,   proved 
a   clever   entertaiuer.    George   C.   Carrie, 
accompanied    by     Miss    Tillian    Salmon 
rendered  several   tenor  solos  in  splendi- 
voice,      and     received     several     encores 
Harry    Thompson,    the    "Mayor    of    th« 
Bowerj,"  pleased  the  nndience  with  some 
bnmor.Mis    dialect    stories;    the    Sweeney 
Sisters  danced  gracefully.  Miss  Madeline 
Bnrdette,   a   fweet   soprano,   gave  choice 
selections,     rnd    ,Timmie     Ryan,    accom- 
panied  by   Mrs.   Ryan,  contributed   char-- 

^cler  songs  and  stories. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  ths 
performance  was  Siafer's  Orchestra, 
wdiicb  contributed  several  selections,  not- 
able among  which  were  "The  Elks'  Re- 
union," a  splendid  m.irch  number  ded- 
icatcrl  to  the  Brooklyn  lodge  of  Elks,  ami 
ihe  descriptive  nttinljer.  "Hunt  in  the 
Black  Forest."  .^niong  those  present 
were  representatives  from  the  Elks,  the 
(!arsten  Off.=rman  Association.  Visitatioti 
Ivvretim  Brooklyn  Pleasure  Drivers'  A.s- : 
sci'ciation  Dilletaiite  Players.  Manhattan 
Soc'ial      'Club,        Komid        Table       Club, 

1  Theatrical  Jleehanics"  Association  ■  and 
other   organizations    in    which    Mr.    Hay- 

!  den     holds     active     or     honorary     mcm- 

i  bership. 


New  Field  Made  Possible  by  a 
Shortliand  Macliine,     ■, 


From 


tm^'-' 


HAVE  'fingers   THAT   SEE 


New    York    Association    Takes    the 

Helpless     and     Makes     Skilled 

Workmen  of  Them.' 


HAYDE^CONGERT.  \ 

BliuyActor  Entertains    a    Large! 
-TKdicncc  at  the  New  Mon.  | 

tank  Theatre. 

.Vt  the   New   MoU«>|.l^  'i^^^^^i'-<^  ^f.^^er-  1 
d-rv  aft^ioon  '1  reprekntntive  audienc^e  , 
t^'Bi-ooklymies   which   filled    the  .^aam  •■ 
:ome  theatre   vcreaffot-ded  a  treat  u^^^^^^^ 

splendid  programme  in-esented  ^^i^^^°"^-^t 
T    Havden,  the  blind  actor.  "<-^t  ^'\^^  "^^f"  i 

pcarance  of   Mr,  _tta.yi_e,u^   •'-'■  , 


BLIND  C^ILDKEW  GIVE  PLAY 

Inraates  of|  Pennsylvania  Sohool  at 
Overbrood  Delight  Big  Audience. 

rIalUittil  play  giveti  by  the  children 

i  i^nrsylvania  Sdiool  for  the  Blind 

^erbrook    attracted    the    admiration 

■&I<i   the  wonder  ot   hundreds    of   visitors 

the    school   last    night.     The    occasion  |: 
was    the    annual    Christmas    festivity    of 
nie    school,    and    the    celebration    was   by 
far  the  most  pretentious  that   the  teach- 

%^i^js:^fom":;yr;ind  girls  iu  the 

play'^Tlte  Christmas  Gilt"  Th.  actors 
lae'es  ranged  from  o  to  lb  j  ears.  '■"^: 
comedy  itself  was  written  by  one  of  the 
Wind  boys.  Jesse  Royer  Graves.  In  ad- 
dHon  to  the  two-act  play,  two  sketches 
"Santa's  Helpers"  and  "Bob's  I.ast 
1  Christmas  Ev^at_Honi^'^re   given.  J 


Saturday,,  .OsSa  21,  .l^ori 


ID  ARE  EXPE8' 
STENOGRAPHERS 


.:.j^„v. 


A  new  field  of  endeavor  has  been 
opened  to  those  men  and  women  whose 
misfortune  it  is  fo  be  blind,  a  field 
which  heretofore  has  been  controlled  by 
men  and  women .  whose  ciii*'^  requisite 
has  been  keen  eyesight.  The  SJ® 
work  is  tiiat  of  shortliand  and  type- 
writing, and  the  first  blind  woman  ex- 
ponent to  enler  tlie  profession  in  New 
York  state,  if  not  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, may  be  seen  daily  at  lier  desk  m 
the  offices  and  salesrooms  of  the  N'iW 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  Iso. 
lis  East  Fifty-ninth  street.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  large  volume  of  ofiice-work 
correspondence,  the  steuograplier  has 
many  outside  customers  wdio  come  in 
during  the  day  to  give  her  dictation. 
With  a  speed  exceeding  that  of  the 
average  shorthand  writer,  and  with  no 
other  guide  tliaii  a  remarkable  men- 
tality ~aiid  amazing  subtle  sense  of 
touch,  the  stenographer  takes  down  the 
dictatiou  by  means  of  a  siiorthand  ma- 
chine. 

Tlie  machine  resembles  a  small  type- 
writer, with  the  exception  that  there  are 
only  six  keys.  Each  of  these  -keys 
when,  struck  produces  on  a  tliin  ribbon 
of  paper  a  raised  dot.  One  or  more. 
or  even  all.  may  be  struck  at  once,  and 
the  various  combinatirai.s  wiiicb  may  be 
obtained  give  a  wide  range  of  symbols. 
The  svste-m  used  is  what  is  known  as 
the    Engli>?li    Braille. 

When  tiierc  is  a  rush  of  work  the 
gtenograpiier  will  sonietinies  take  down 
a  dozen  or  more  lerters  as  rapidly  as 
the  average  person  can  talk,  and  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
the  ordinary  stenograinier.  After  the 
dictation  is  over  the  girl  takes  the  long 
roll  of  paper  covered  with  the  rai,sed 
symbols,  turns  to  an  ordinary  typewriter- 
and  types  the  letters  with  a  speed  winch 
is  seldom  attained  by  the  average  oiiera- 
tor  having  the  full  use  of  his  or  her 
•yes. 

Dictation    From    Wax   Records 

To  learn  the  system  and  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  rapid  work  requires  pains- 
taking study,  but  to  those  with  whom 
^ay  is  night,  whose  fingers  must  serve 
Die  purpose  of  eyes,  the  study  is  pur- 
sued with  such  earne.-^tness  and  per- 
sistency that  many  qualify  as  stenog- 
raphers ;ind  typewriters  with  only  six 
ni'Uitlis'  iiistriictitm.  Anotiier  system 
taught  the  blind  liv  the  teadiers  of  tne 
association  is  that  of  taking  dictation 
tl\rm  phonographic   records. 

The  Aero  club,  wiiose  headqvmrterj; 
1  are  .nt  No.  12  Kast  Furty-second  street. 
;  is  formulating  plans  f(u-  minimizing  tiie 
'  expense.  Pittsfield.  JNIass.,  lias  tints  far 
proved  to  be  the  mo.st  nearly  ideal  place 
for  short-distance  flights.  Tlie  best  tind 
cheapest  gas  is  to  be  liad  there:  the 
plaleau-crpsted  hills  make  the  finest  of 
(lalloon  "teeing  grounds,"  and  the  prox- 
1  imity  to  Ijenox,  Stockbriilge  and  other 
Ijesorts  of  tiie  wealthy  is  a  feature  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  distance  from 
large  bodies  of  water  and  the  yaried 
toiiographical  conditions  within  tlie 
short-trip  zone  le.-ive  little  to  be  desired 
lin   the  way  of  landing   [ilaces. 

Good  roads  in  evrry  ilircc  lion  expedite 
■tlie  automobile  sections  of  tiie  jinrties. 
■and  tbe  great  unnibcr  uf  gn.Kl  liotels 
■and  inns  assure  "all  the  romforts  of 
iiome"  to  those  who  conclude  tiieir  day's 
!iigh-flying  with  some  night  "trailing." 
which  is  one  of  the  most  picnsnr.ible 
features   of   ballooning. 

'■I'railing,';      which      consists,      as     its 

name      imivlies,    in      sailing    above      the 

..HTOtind   just   the   distance   of   a    weighted 


Jine  or  trailer.  )-■  ■■ 
in  opp'ii  couiilry.  :i 
tlifn-   is   iii(KHili);hl:. 


i.Hsilil''  only 
I  trial       wiipn 


Chief  Dangers 
Tlie  dangers  from  il  ar(>  cliiefly  tn 
tluiso  who  arc  not  in  liie  air.  As  can'- 
Ipssness  of  balluonisls  aliroail  Inw  in 
«pvr?ral  insUnii.'es  rPHullcil  in  injury  lo 
pi'i'.sons  and  iiropprly,  tlifi  lOnslif*!!  Aoro 
<-lMb  lias  issued  some  \yaruinKs  and  sUK- 
Ki'slicins.  'I'licy  Intininto  tiial  lliis  \rinff- 
disdiui'e  sandliiipt-'iiiK  '»'  Ifad-shiK^inir  ol' 
niisuspeclin;.'  (iiunlry  iicdi'slriiins  is  not 
Hllu;{ptli('r  Miiortwnianlikc.  and  liiat  tlio 
ovci-ti,|)|diiif;  of  cliinincys.  niispltins  of 
fiiliuKPs.  breakinB  of  winrfov  fronls  and 
Kiii'li  stunts  are.  not  diploniatie,  to  say 
tlic  least. 

'Pile     country     around     Pittsficdd     and 
T.onox     ]jas     been     llioronp;ldy     i.-liurti.l. 
fiiuii   tlie   balloiuiists'  point  of   yiew.   and 
tile    .sInU.v    of    local    );eO)ji'a|diy     lias     I'e- 
I  <'eivpd    unwonted    attention.     "Bird's-eye 
I  view"  lias  come  to  Iiaye  a  ne\y  anil  very 
Bniinanly   iiersonal  'nieaiiiu;;.     It  may   be- 
fore   long    he    sui>planteil    by    the    phrase 
"halloonist'sreye  ^  view." 
,   _  .\    new    kind  '  of    town    labellinsr    will 
JiUely   oonie   into   style,   the   name   of   tlie 
place   or   its   iissisned    ciiart    niiniljer   be- 
inn    painted     in     niammotli     si/.e    ou    ils 
largest  roofs.     One   of   the  loading   a.^ro- 
iiauts  says: 

"AVe   want  names  of  towns  and   cilies 
we    are    likely    to    luiss    over    within    the 
^liiillooiiing  zone  puinttd   in  Inj;:  wliile  icl- 
;ters  ou   the  roofs  of  some  of  the  bij;  fai- 
'tories.     It   would    help   greatly    in    aerial 
Jiavigation.    for    you    cannot    be    sure    of 
your   maps.     I    think    this   will    soon    be 
generally    recoj.'nized   as   is  the   necpssit.v 
of  sii;nposts  on   the  streets  and   mads." 
With   .such   .guides   the  dangers   of  bal- 
looning  or   of   getting    lost   in   iieaveii    or 
.  on    earth    will    be    very    slight     Flying 
luachine.'ii    and    airships    are    in    another 
cla.ss.    their    hazards    being   many    times 
Ki'eater. 

A  short  distance  balloon  trip  ig  far 
less  dangerous  than  a  spin  througa  city 
or  suburb  in  an  auto  car.  Among  the 
few  dangers  to  balloonists  are  those 
from  terrestrial  cranks  with  shot-guns 
■wiio  are  possessed  with  a  mania  fcu'  tak- 
ing "a  winger"  at  -the  aerial  voyagers. 
The  only  dangers  from  shooters  is  that 
the  bullets  may  hit  a  passenger,  fcjr  the 
pilot  punctures  in  the  gas  bag  woiild 
caiisp  hardly  noticeable  deflation. 
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BLIND  EAi  LUG 
AS 


Write  Shorthand  and  Operate 

Typewriters  with  Great 

Speed, 


NEW  TORIv,  Dec.  25— A  new  field  of 
endeavor  has  been  opened  to  those  men 
and  women  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be 
blind,  a  field  which  heretofore  has  been 
controlled  by  men  and  women  whose 
chief  reqxiislte  has  been  keen  eyesight. 
The  new  worlc  is  that  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  the  first  blind  woman 
exponent  to  enter  the  profession  in  New 
York  state,  if  not  in  the  entire  country, 
may  be  seen  dally  at  her  desk  In  the 
offices  and  salesrooms  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  at  No.  118  East 
Fifty-ninth  street.  In  addition  to  the 
large  volume  of  office  work  correspon- 
dence, the  stenographer  has  many  out- 
side customers  who  come  In  durin<'  the 
day  to  give  her  dictation.  Math  a  speed 
exceeding  that  of  the  average  shorthand 
writer  and  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
remarkable  mentality  and  amazing  sub- 
,  tie  sense  of  touch,  the  atenogranher 
takes  down  the  dictation  by  means  of  -, 
ll  shorthand  machine.  '    ' 


The  machine  resembles  a  small 
typewriter,  with  the  exception  that 
there  are  only  six  key.s.  Kach  of  these 
keys  when  struck  produces  on  a  thin 
ribbon  of  paper  a  raised  dot.  One  or 
more,  or  even  all  may  he  .itruck  at 
once,  and  the  varlotia  combinations 
which  may  be  obtained  g\v  a  wide 
ran^e  of  symboLi.  The  system  used 
Is  what  18  known  as  the  Knellsh 
Braille. 

When  there  is  a  rush  of  work  the 
stenographer  will  uometlmes  tanH 
down  a  dozen  or  more  letters  a.s  rap- 
Idly  as  the  average  person  can  talk, 
and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  ac- 
curacy than  the  ordinary  atenojf- 
rapher.  After  the  dictation  is  over 
the  girl  takes  the  long-  roll  of  paper 
covered  with  the  raised  symbols,  turns 
to  an  ordinary  (ypewrUer  and  types 
the  letters  with  a.  speed  which  is  sel- 
dom attained  by  the  average  operator 
having  the  full  use  of  his  or  her  eyes. 

To  learn  the  system  and  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  rapid  work  reiuires  pains, 
taking  study,  but  to  those  with  whom 
day  is  night,  whose  fingers  must  serve 
the  purpose  of  eyes,  the  study  is  pur- 
sued with  -such  earnestness  and  per- 
sistency that  many  qualif.v  as  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters  with  only  six 
months'  Instruction,  Another  system 
taught  the  blind  hy  the  teachers  O'f 
the  association  is  that  of  taking  dic- 
tation from  phonographic  recordis. 

Many  Ijllna  men  have  been  taught 
massaging,  and  now  the  asscciation  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  corps  of  skilful 
masseurs  who  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  Swedish  movements.  The 
blind  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this 
sort  of  work  because  of  their  wonder- 
ful sense  of  touch  and  dexterity  in  the 
use   of   their   hands. 

Among  the  members  of  the  assoclaj 
tlon  are  many  skilled  piano  tuners.  In 
the  factory  toy  maker,!  turn  out  clev- 
erly made  doll  houses  and  doll  furni- 
ture. Brooms.  baskets,  hammocks, 
mattresses,  chairs  p.nd  all  manner  of 
worsted  and  knit  soods  are  made  by 
the  workmen.  One  of  the  men.  though 
totally  blind,  is  an  expert  barber. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  tblind,  or- 
dinary games  such  as  chess  and  check- 
ers, are  specially  made.  In  the  leisure 
hours  four  blind  men  may  sit  down  to 
a  game  of  whist.  The  cards  resemble 
the  ordinary  deck,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tlnv  raised  points  on  the  faces. 
These  denote  the  suits  and  denomina- 
tion. Some  of  the  blind  have  become 
skilful  bridge   whist   players. 


of   ||f<  of   bratalllj-   and 

eowar'i  1    not   be   toleratfd 

In  a  conimuiiil,v  of  ."avaftes,  AVbat  we 
need  is  th<!  gplrlt  of  rhrlstmas  In  the 
heart  all  the  year  round,  more  charity 
and  tolerance.  Many  have  faith— In 
tliemsplves;  hope— for  themselves,  but 
no  charitv  for  any  who  walk  not  as 
thev  walk,  although,  perhaps,  more 
humbly  and  acceptably  In  the  sight  of 
the  searcher  of  hearts.  _    _    _ 

HBNRY  COYLE. 
83  Worcester  Street. 
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A    PLEA   FOR    COURTESY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

-■V    philosopher     observes     that     "true 
politeness    comes    from    the    heart,    and 
this   being  good,    the   rest   will   follow." 
No  well-bred  person  is  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  others.    A  want  of  consider- 
ation in  this  respect  proves  a  bad  heart. 
It   is    deplorable    to    find     how     lacking 
young  people  today  are  in  consideration 
for  others,   this  Christ-like  spirit   which 
descends    to    the    minutest    details,    and 
feels  within  itself  the  vibration  of  ever.v 
cliord  too  rudely  struck  in  other  hearts. 
How    frequently    do    we    see    abuse    of 
courtesy,    decency    and    even    humanity 
■  in   the   treatme'.it  of  those  afflicted  with 
I  physical     detects,      such     as     blindness, 
I  deafness    or   lameness.    The    manner    in 
j  which   a  deaf  person   is  treated,   for  in- 
;  stance,   b.v  the  thoughtless   and  vicious, 
is  not  only   ungenerous   but   brutal.    He 
I  who  would  ridicule  a  deaf  man  is  capa- 
ble of  striking  a  blind  man  in  the  face 
if   he   w"as  not  afraid  of  public  opinion. 
Both    acts    ai-e    cowardly,    and    deserve 
I  the    severest    punishment    and,  censure. 
1  Patience  under  such  conditions  is  igno- 
ble.   Why    should    the   ear-trumpet  of   a 
deaf  person  be  the  occasion  of  laughter 
and   ridicule  .any  niore   thaa   the  crutch 
of  a  cripple,  or  the  eye-glasses  of  those 
afflicted  with  defective  vision? 

The  deaf  man's  lack  of  hearing  should 
give  him  a  special  claim  to  the  forbear- 
ance and  kindly  consideration  of  all  who 
are  blessed  with  their  faculties  unim- 
paired. It  is  a  dastardly  act  to  mock 
and  taunt  the  afflicted,  whether  it  be 
blindness,  deafness  or  lameness.  This 
evil  tendency  in  the  young  should  be 
rebuked  and  discouraged,  or  the  bad  ex- 
ample may  spread  like  contagion. 

I-iCt  us  resolve  to  be  more  considerate 
and  thoughtful  of  the  failings  and 
physical  defects  of  others.  Roughness 
in  "manner  is  no  indication  of  strength 
of  character.  A  man  is  not  a  molly- 
I  coddle  because  he  is  courteous,  gentle  in 
1  bearing  to  all  he  may  meet,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  seems 
rroposterous  that  any  human  being 
-iniild  abjure    the    ordinar.v    courtesies 


^-^200.),,-<*,/5  ,»a<,OO^X»t>00'>^^*»W»Brt* 


Blind  Girl  May 
Soon  Be  a  Prima 
Donna  of  Note 

'     Special  Dispatch  to  Tiic  Intf-r  0';ean. 

NEW  YORK.  Dec.  17.— Although  doomed  to 
life  long  blindness,  Llllias  Grant  Robertson 
may  one  day  become  a  grand  opera  prima 
donna. 

Miss  Robertson  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
came  to  .\merlca  when  a  child.  She  Is  now 
21  years  old.  When  she  was  13  bereyessud- 
der.ly  failed  until  sho  became  practically 
blind. 

Her  voice  is  a  strong,  round,  dramatic  so- 
prano, and  her  teachers  are  sure  that  slie 
has  a  wonderful  future  before  her.  j 


Bnm» 


I  BLIND  FROM  BIRTH. 

,     i    "^  GETS  HIS  A.  B.  DEGREE 


Sightless  College  Graduate  Made  Re- 
markable Record  as  a  Student. 

Chicago.  Dec.  IS.- George  Rex  Clark, 
blind  from  birth,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  yesterday  with  an 
A.  B.  degree  after  a  college  life  of  unusual 
experiences.  Like  Helen  Keller,  he  made 
narvellous  advancement  in  his  studies 
and  found  time  to  take  up  telegraphy  and 
typewriting.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most 
loyal  rooters  of  his  class  on  the  football 
field,  following  the  progress  of  games  by 
the  shouts  of  his  classmates.  He  attend- 
ed all  the  campus  dances  and  became  one 
of  the  most  graceful  dancers  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  required  only  tour  years  for  Clark  to 
receh'e  the  degree  he  sought.  He  made  his 
course  in  the  usual  time.  AH  his  books 
were  of  the  raised  letter  kind.  Many^jT 
them  were  not  in  print  and  often'  he  was 
forced  to  wait  until  certain  of  his  course 
books  as  well  as  his  textbooks  could  be 
made  to  order. 


mHD  
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BLIND  TELEPnONT 

girlHn  demand 


Surprisiiiy  o.atistics  of  What 

Sightless  Are  Doing  in 

New  York. 


j  A  blind  stenographer  playing:  on 
I  raised>-lw!»i»-  «BMk  "atewn  -with  infinite 
[precision  the  appeal  which  Miss  Winl- 
I  f red    Hojt    niBde    recently      from      the 


J 

1 

i 


Study    (or    pxbli-    inlcr.st    ,n    an.l    l.elp 

for  the  sightless,  „,..,,.,,    n,t 

MiBS    Holt,    who    .s    Iho    ■■'ec.e  a,y    of 

,the    New  York    Association       *  "^^ 

■■Blind,    which    has    found    so    ;;""!; 

friend    in    Mark    Twani.    based    "ei    plea 
on   the    fact    that    »•:,  W'"^^^^"       "j  f  i 
and  want  to  worlc.    The   "'^'^f   «/   t'!^'" 
ing    as  well  as  the  supplying  of  a  mai 
ket,    is    the    immediate    need    of    f','"«^; 

••We  must  stop  being  fact  I'linc. 
said  Miss  Hoyt.  "The  lilmd  saj^  that 
they  can  do  nearly  anything  thdt  we 
will  let  them  but  paint  pictures,  and 
■facts  bef!r  them  out.  We  had  a  pupU 
■eight  months  ago  -^vHo  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  His  sudden  l'lindn?ss 
had  driven  him  and  his  young  wife 
to  despair  and  poverty.  He  now  i^ 
typing  from  the  phonograph  for  a 
company  which  is  so  well  pleased  with 
Wm  that  it  takes  him  to  and  from  his 
work    in    a    motor. 

•■When  I  asked  the  head  of  our  tele- 
phone company  to  give  a  switchboard 
ifor  blind  people  to  practice  on  he 
thought  I  was  crazy.  That  was  a  year 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing 
'him  the  other  day  asking  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  switchboard  at  our  new 
"office,  arid  told  him  that  there  were 
fnow  in  the  city  of  New  York  five  blma 
■switchboard    operators."  ■ 


■  AFTER  YEARS  OF 

JOHN  CONPON  LOSES 


Joji: 
Chiea: 
after 
old  en 


thfl.'lffind  turfman  ofO 
J  has  "^ai^t  witii.-his  Waterloo  i 
png-drawn-out  battle  with  his 
ay,  Ed  Corrigan. 
Condon  for  years  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  Western  Jockey  club. 
When  Corrigan  broke  awas  from  that 
body  and  organized,  ^9rth  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  the  American  Turf  as- 
sociation, a  bitter  struggle  resulted,  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  were  lost. 
Gradually  the  Western  Jockey  club 
was  driven  out  of  its  best  strongholds 
until  the  Crescent  City  track  at  New 
Orleans  was  its  last  standby.  But 
now  that  ancient  race  course,  because 
of  the  capitulation  of  Louis  Cella, 
owner  of  the  Grosse  Pointe  track,  has 
gone  back  on  the  Western  Jockey  club 
and   John   Condon. 

Crescent  City  has  just  alliea  itself 
with  the  American  Turf  association, 
which  means  that  CeUa,  Corrigan, 
Khinock,  Respess,  Winn  and  other 
western  turf  magnates  have  washed 
■their  hands  of  Chicago's  blind,  turf- 
man. This  probably  means  that  the 
Western  Jockey  club  will  be  disband- 
ed and  that  Condon  will  make  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  identify  himself  with 
racing  in  the  west. 

It  Is  said,  however,  that  an  entirely 

new  turf  governing  body  will  soon  be 

organized    in    the    west   and    that    the 

American    Turf    association    will    also 

be  wiped  out.    When  this  change  has 

been  effected  it  is  said  that  systematic 

plans  will  be  laid  to  secure  favorable 

racetrack  legislation   in   the  states   of 

Illinois,    Missouri,    Tennessee,    Arltan- 

sas  and  Indiana.    It  is  the  plan  of  the 

men    now    in    control    of   the    western 

turf    situation    to    open   the    tracks    at 

Chicago,    St.    Louis   and   ILansas   City, 

where    they    hold    hea-yy    investments, 

Suid  that   with   harmony   in   the   ranks 

they  believe  that  the  racing  game  will 

Boiirish  as  much  as  it  has  in  the  east 

ander    conservative    turf    government. 

But    unless    the    gambling    element    is 

tept  out   of  control   in   the  west  it  Is.. 

jelleved    that   efforts   for   a   new   deal 

jFiU  not  prove  successful. 

"The  western  tracks  have  never  been 

tailling  to  get  along  without  a  revenue 

*rom  the  bookmakers  and  for  that  rea- 

lOn    enemies    of    the    sport    have    had 

jlain  sailing  in  closing  up  the  tracks. 

That    is    why    it   is   believed    that    the 

western  element  now  at  the  helm  will 

go  up  against  it  when  a  try  is  made 

tor  favorable  laws. 


BUND  MlTsilNdtES  EOOl 


Wisconslri  Ueiilns  Performs  Bemar 
able  Tasks. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Dec.  19-— O"' 
of  the  most  remarkable  P-sons  ^^f^^J 
section   of   the   ^'fJ^'^^^lllfn-'Ur': 

SS^r^S^^-  1"  %h^"  ^- 
cation  and  coi;siderable  wealth. 

After     beine     graduated     irom    i"« 

wedges    and    grub    P^f  /°5  ^^  ^^^^ 
Srlhe^  not'i™ore  h^uslness^at  l^- 

^Pi  kcest°oTi  t^nl^  wh^" 
ru^f  .ipp=o  -  very  .1^^^^^^^^^  -,^ 

Sic'lndVe^' amuses   hFmself   taj 
Jlking  apart  the  machinery  of  clocks  ; 

fs  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  and 
=y^rnd\^^------^ 

Tu  ntauCIa^-  ^  P.^^ion  of  the 
^  %.^/if  ■sinned  down  into  the  Ban 
Se  rTver  andthe  work  was  there- 
fore hazlrdotis  for  a  man  who  could 
not  see  his  whereabouts. 


JOHW   CONDON, 

The  Blind  Turfman,  Who  Has  Finally 
Lost    Out    In    Western    Racing,    Get- 
ting   the    Knockout    Blow    from    His, 
Old  Turf -Enemy,   Ed   Corrigan,  «-" 


ftocheuiei.; 


■\m  f  hoili^ 


<**'>, 


{xwrtnocrr-c^  . 


— "T' 


An  Example 

for 

the    Blind. 


Tlie  extent  ta  wliieli  Hie  \ 
blind    cau    be    educated  j 
under   ruodern   methods 
,i,s    aptly,    i'lhistrated    in 
the  case  ol:'  (jeorge  Kc.x; 
iGlai-k,  who  has  iust  been  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  .standing  next 
to  the  head  of  his  class.     He  is  only  23 
years  of  age  and  passed  through  the  fi'e- 
Bcribed  course  in  the  usual  four  years,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He 
has  been  blind  from  birth.    During  his  eo.'- 
l»se  course  he  has  found   time   to   perfect 
<'lfiiniself  in  telegraphy  and  typewriting.  He 
iias  made  a  specialty  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  is  said  to  be  well  fitted  for  teaching 
the   .ancient   languages.      All    of    his    text 
books  were  printed  in  raised  letter*.     Tiie 
example  of  young  Clark  should  eneoufJge 
tlio .  sightless   who   are   striving   to   acquire 
lan    education   regardless    of    the 
'  Jiandicap. 


to   acciuire  i 


Washin,- 


GHARlTylALimHSBCCESSl 


I  society  in  IuU?o^-««^ttlte  Arling- 
^'  ton  Hotel. 


and   KU-s.    Fairbanks 

g  List  ot  : 

and  patronesses. 


Vice    President 

I  ona    List    o«   Patrons 
First   ,on   Lons    ^ 


■     .1    exactly   known    yet   how   much 
UhelldAssocta«pn.ortheBiindwmre-| 


<;elvo  from  ihe  charity  *"''  riirir  --'  tin- 
Arlington  last  night,  but  It's  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  amount  TV'U  i>e  conKlclerablf. 
In  addition  to'tV  ■  i.  :cunlarv  returns,  therp 
wore  several  hiindr'd  pfloi^le  who  enjoyed 
i.m  evening  of  dantlut'.  a.  d  that's  a  kind 
of  aid  to  other  Wi.ifhliigtonlans  that's, 
certain    lo  be  remembered. 

The  bull  opened  shortly  after  10  o'elock. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Miss  Norlta 
R.  Peppar  with  Mr.   Stuart  BIythe:   Mi.s.s 
Margaret  Cummins  with  Mr.  Chesleigh  A. 
Honlne;    Mlsa   Lulu   M.    Burket   with   Mr. 
liusaell    S.    Madden;    Miss   Julia    Jackson 
with  Mr.  James  R.  Webb,  and  MLss  Helen  ; 
Thomp.son  with  Mr.  William  P.   Kelly,  jr.  ! 
B'jfore     midnight     there     were    'several  ' 
hundred     persons     present,     including     a ' 
goodly   amount   of   cash   for   the   associa- 
tion's   purposes.      .4.mong    those    present 
were:    Senor  and    Mme.    Godoy.   Mr.    and 
Mrs.    ■William    M.    Conrad.    Miss    Hahna, 
Mrs.    Isaac,  Mann,    the   Turkish   Minister, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    A.     Lathrop,    Mrs. 
Charles     N.     Peppei-,     Mrs.     George     H. 
Brown,    Mrs.    M.    K.    Morrell,    Mark    V. 
I^andsburg    and    Miss    Elizabeth    Lands- 
burg,     the    Minister    from    JSouador    and 
Mrs.   Carbo,   Mme.   Terry,   Mrs.   Charlotte 
Main,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Sydney  Jacobs,    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Pepper,  the  Misses  Schafer, 
and  the  Misses  .Tohnson. 


U^ 
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This  Giant  Christmas  Tree  Will 
Be  Loaded  Down  with  Presents 

But   E\*seq*  So,  Sunshine  Workers.  Fear  There  Will  Not  Be 


Ertoug^h  for  All  Poor  Children   Who  Apply— Dis- 


tribution of  Christmas  Dinner  Baskets. 


T   would   be   dimoult.  to  iflnd   a   busietl street,  Sunshine's  crippled  boy,  got  up  an 


ed  Wjtlioal  Oppssitiee. 

George  E.  Holden,  the  blind 
treasurer  of  Kent,  died  at  his  home 
m  that  place  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Death  came  as  the  result  of  a 
nervous  breakdo-wn.  Mr.  Holden 
TB?.s  54  years  of  age  and  for  five 
years  served  as  village  treasurer 
treasurer  of  Franklin  township, 
and  treasurer  of  both  the  village 
(and   township   schools. 

At  the  recent  election,  Mrv  Holden 
was  re-elected  treasurer  without  op- 
position. He  made  the  race  on  the 
Democratib  ticket  and  he  stood  so 
well  with  the  Republicans  that  they 
iwould  not  nominate  a  man  to  oppose; 
him. 

Mr.  Holden  conducted  a  pool  and  i 
billiard  room  in  Kent  foy  manyj 
[years.  He  was  universally  liked, 
and  numbered  his  friends  by  the 
score.  He  was  in  the  railroad  serv- 
ice for  many  years  and  began  rail- 
roading when  a  mere  lad  as  a  news- 
boy on  the  old  Atlantic  &  Great 
■W^tern   road. 

Mr.  Holden  had  been  blind  for 
aboait  20  years.  His  death  was  not 
j unexpected,  as  he  had  been  uncon- 
iscious  for  over  a  week.  A  wife  and 
one  son,  Edward,  survive  him. 


■0S1 


;V|ASS.)     BUDGET. 


Sati!i-J?,y.    Dec,  g1,    iso?. 


The  New  Euglana  Home  for  De^f  Jliltes 
(aged,  blind  or  infirm,)  at  112  Fremont 
avenue,  Everett,  needs  $'2300  to  pay  off  a 
second  mortgage  and  prevent  torpo'osurp. 
.Subsoriptions  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Heber 
Bishop,  treasurer,  4  Liberty  square,  Bos- 
ton, or  to  Miss  A.  .J.  Westby,  fiDancial  sec- 
retary, at  the  same  address.  ^^  ^ ,, 


group  of  workers  than  the  mem-bers  of 
the  Sunshine  ChiHstmas  Tree  -'Vssocla- 
ition,  of  which  Mrs.  John  E.  Teves  Is 
president,  Mrs.  L.  '5.  Campbell  treas- 
urer and  Miss  Anna  Lou^lse  Mc-Farland 
secretary.  Only  three  imore  days  are 
l&ft  In  which  to  make  neady  the  il>:g  'tree 
that  Sunshine  is  to  have  Xor  the  little' 
jrioor  children  of  the  city  In  the  big  First 
Ri^formed  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Bed- 
Tord  avenu'C  and  Clymer  street,  and  there 
'"!  miuch  left  to  ibe  done. 

"But  it   is  not  that  ™hlch   worries  us," 
fxclal-med    Mrs.    Fui-man,    State  ipresident  I  happ.\- 
nd  director  of  tlie  Christmas  Committee,]     "The 


entertainment,  for  which  he  wrote  a  ilttls 
play  in  five  acts,  superintending  the  whole 
thing  himself  although  ibadly  crippled 
and  a  great  sufferer.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  were  $1,  and  this  he  sent 
to  the  Christmas  fund. 

"I  ihop«  that  our  Sunshines  will  b« 
sure  to  remeimber  Murray  on  Chrlsfma* 
Day  and  send  him  a  letter  or  a  pretty 
postal,  It  always  makes  him  so  happy  to 
receive  them,  or  If  they  could  send  him 
some  stiimps  to  answer  letters  with  or 
some  little  gift  It  would  make  him  very 
,  I  am  sure. 

Fri^day    Club     of    Lynbrook     did 


esterday.     "It  Is  the  fact  .that  Christmas  i  sp,endidly    and    sent    us    sixteen    dressed 
alm-OiSt  here  and  we  have  not  near  -whatl^ojjg  ^nd  $S  for  candv  " 
;  need   to  make   all   the   children  happy  j     j^^j  Sunday  evening  the  Sunshine  Com- 
bat are  begging  -us  for  'tiokeits  .to  cosn©  to.  n,,ttee   <,£   jjie  Junior  Christian   Endeavor 
he  Christmas  tree.  Society    of    the    -Adelphl    Street    Baptist 

"We  are  particularly  short  of  gifts  wnchuroh  held  a,  meeting  and  every  member 
the  iboys,  and  want  all  the  ibooks,  games  |  ^,^^^^,1^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ,^^  packed  In  a  box  for 
and  other  toys  salta.We  for  the.m  that  we..  Sunshine.  With  the  box  was  sent  JLTO  in 
•an  possibly  get.  Then  we  need  lots  and  n^o^  collected  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
lots  more  candy  to  fill  all  the  boxes,  and!,.j^„ 

although  a  larse  nunitoer  of  dolls  have  I '  ,j;,g  sunshine  Christmas  Tree  Circle,  of 
been  given  to  us,  U  we  lare  to  -put  one  ni  ,jj^[^  j^j-.^^  Laura  Smith  is  president,  has 
the  outstretched  arms  of  ervery  little  | 
mother  who  will  plead  for  one  on  Christ 


mas  tree  morning   we   must  have   a   few 
more. 

"Then,  too,  there-  are  the  hundred  din- 
'ner  baskets  We  are  trying  to  fill  for  dis- 
Itribution  among  the  poor  mothers  on 
Christmas  eve.  We  need  provisions  of  all 
!  kinds  for  these,  and  I  do  hope  the  friends 
of  Sunshine  will  semd  us  as  much  as  possi- 
hle  from '  *heir  store  of  good  things,  ajid 
above  all  don't  forget  the  children!  We 
must  give  -them  one  sunshiny,  joyous  day 
out  of  all  tlie  ye-ir.  and  there  are  two 
thousand  ito  provide  for. 
"AH  Monday  and    Tuesday  nve  shall   be 


working  at  the  diurch,  and  aifter  to-day   mor.tgage  f und. 


sent  four  dozen  dressed  dolls  to  Mrs.  Teves 
for  the  Sunshine  Christmas  festival.  Mem- 
bers of  this  circle  were  organized  into  a 
Sunshine  branch  ilast  Decem'oer,  a-nd,  al- 
though the  organization  -was  made  as  an 
auxiliary  ior  the  Christmas  work,  the 
Circle  has  .«hown  Its  Sunshine  spirit  by 
helping  many  other  departments  of  "work. 
The  Circle  recently  paid  for  coal  to  be  sent 
to  an  old  lady  to  whom  a  dinner  had  been 
isent,  and  only  that  ithe  Cartstmas  Tree 
Circle  sent  the  money  for  the  coal  the 
dinner  would  have  done  her  no  good,  for 
she  'had  no  coal.  The  girls  of  the  Cirda 
have  'also  been  very  helpful  to  the  blind 
babies   by   contrlbutang   liberally   to   their 


all  gifts. of  money,  provisions,  oaaidy  or 
'toys  should  be  sent  direct  there. 

"Having  made  my  appsal,  I  must  tell  of 
some  of  the  splsndid  things  which  have 
been  sent  to  us  this  week. 

"From  the  Westover  Branch,  of  Mineola,. 
Miss  .Mary  McCoy,  president,  which  sends 
us  a  box  each  year,  came  a  barrel  and, 
two  big  boxes  filled  to  the  brim  with  toys, 
dolls,  games,  pretty  special  gifts  to  be  sent 
to  those  not  able  to  get  to  the  tree  and  a 


•Vt  the  last  meeting  of  Hope  Branch,  held 
at  the  home  of  the  president.  Miss  Enuna 
J.  Wilson,  it  was  vc-ted  to  send  So  to  tha 
Chrisitmas  fund  to  help  pay  postage  ajid  ex- 
press charges.  Three  dollars  was  also  aent 
to  the  Indusitrial  Home  for  Blind  Men  to 
help  brighten  their  Christmas,  and  boxes 
of  candy  are  to  be  sent  to  the  K^ne  for 
Blind  Women,  in  Gates  avenue. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  10,  Sun- 
shine Bra.nch,  No.  60,  Lou  Parke  Coles,  se:- 


largj  qu-antity  of  splendid  clothing  of  alljretary,  .gave  an  emtertainment  to  the  men 
tiinc-s.     The  clothing  we  have   already  dis-jof  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
tributed,  for  we  have  had  literally  to  clothoj    The    -r-'i--"n    nf   thfliBfctllthdi'i  "rnBUi 
numbers  of  children  so  destitute  that  had  gatlonal  Church  .played  numerous  line  se- 


lections under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Prank 
Hayes  and  pleasing  num.t>ers  were  renderevl 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Packer,  Miss  ilyers,  Ms". 
Halpin,  Miss  Gilbson,  Miss  Rehbein  andUr. 
Clarence  Holzkamp. 
For  more  than  a  week  every  Setter  lihat 


we  not  done  so  they  -would  not  be  able  to 
como  to  the  tree. 

Why,  ■n'hen  one  of  our  woilkers  went  to 
one  .of  the  homes  from  wibich  an  appeal 
had  ooane  she  found  a  .poor  consumptive 
girl,  dressied  in  a  tev/  ragged  .garmeaits,  ol- 
ra.ost  freezing  to  ideath  in  a  room  .without  ajhas  gone  out  from  Division  Headquarters 
sipark  loif  fire.  |has  contained  a  colored  paper  star  bear- 

Pro.m   the  .Mllneola  iboses  iwe  clot'hed   a  ling  Christmas  greetings;  and  some  letters 
fa!ther,   .mother  and  six  children  comfort- '.have    contained    pretty   llttile    cards    with 


ably,  and  .a  pretty  silk  .sh'iait  waist  suit,  al- 
most new,  is  to  be  given  .do  a  young  mother 
who  is  having  a  iha>rd  struggle  .to  feed  and 
clot.'he  her  babies,  that  she  may  have  seme- 
thing  nice  .bo  iwear  Sundaiys. 
.  Tlie  first  response  '.to  'Our  appeial  for  the 
chilMren  icame  from  little  WiHlam  Morrei, 


flowers  pasted  on  them  and  bearing  greet- 
ings also. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  state  in  eacn 
letter  rwhy  these  pretty  enclosures  wers 
sent  out,  but  we  want  you  to  know  where 
they  came  from  and  through  whom  they 
came.     There  -were  the  greetings  of  Miss 


o.r   Flalib-usih,    who   stiW   -belie^-es   In   Sanui|La.ura  Carr.  of  Huntington.    Miss  Carr  13 
Claus     and    found    Jt    hard   to    u.nderstandL  sHut-in,  confined  to  her  bed.  but  Her  fln 
vrhy   Simshine  wanted  toys,  but  w-,hen  his' 
other  expiainipd  t!.iat  there  were  so  many 


hildren  -wo  had  to  help  Santa  Claus,  he 
_a.thered  up  a  whole  box  of  treasures  from 
iihis  play  room  and  sent  ithem  to  .ulie  Chrtist- 

imas  Comimlttee. 

i  Then  iMiss  P'aehe  Titus  sent  us  a  numiber 
jjof  .scrap  ibootes,  IMrs.  Annie  iMcElwain  and 
!:her  daughter.  Florence,  a  package  of  story 

I  books;  Queen  Estiher  Circle,  of  Brooklyn, 
'sent  us  .three  dozen  dressed  dIoHs;   Pi\i<m- 

■rose  Couiioil,  10.  dressed  dolls;  little  Ruth 
livickars.  of  Flatbush,  a  lovely  doH  dressed' 
I'i;!  .pink  an-d  'White  and  the  Suaisluine Christ- 

i    "ilUiLay    Galli'iis,    of   Xo.    13S    Stockton 


gers  are  always  'busy  making  pretty  things 
for  others.  The.-se  stars  and  cards  iwera 
made  by  her  and  -were  sent  ou-t  that  all 
who  receive^i  them  might  have  a  message 
of  kindly  remembrance  and  cheer  from  th's 
Su'ishine  worker  who  is  so  thoughful  of 
others.  sx" 


:A    ll 


4mL  STRICKEN  BIjJia»^gNI)  DUMB ; 

Doctors   Aftrl^nte   Strange   Affliction 
I  to  Altaorjiallr  Small  Heart. 

I  Having  been  stricken  su5aenly  blind 
and  dumb  when  watching  a  Are  across 
the  street  from  a  window  in  the  home  of 
a  friend,  Miss  Edith  Wardrop,  niece  of 
Jamea  Wardrop,  a  former  division  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
was  In  an  alarming  condition  last  nl^ht. 
She  is  in  the  Lincoln  Hospital,  where  ehe 
was  taken  soon  after  the  strange  attack, 
which  came  last  Friday.  „i„  ik  vears 

Although  Miss  Wardrop  Is  only  »  years 
old.  she  Is  fully  developed  except  that  her 
heart    is    abnormally    small.     It    was    he- 
ciull  of  the  smallness  of  her  heart,  said 
Dr    Clifford  Martin,  resident  physician  in 
the  hospital,  tha.t  she  was  stricken    Many 
oth»r    medical    men    have    examined    the/ 
|i"l   and   all  of   them   have   been   pu^zled' 
Ireatly    by    the    case.      They    have    con- | 
dude  1   she   has    a   combination   of   Iieml-  I 
Plegfa  iSd  aphasia,   and  that,   should  she  ; 
recover    she   would    have   no   memory    of 
the  oast    which  would  make  it  necessary  ' 
for  her  to  learn  everything  like   a  newly 
born  Infant.  „_     .,  ' 

Physicians  say  that  MissJV  ardrop  now  : 
hears  and  understands  all  that  is  said  to, 
.her  but  cannot  speak.  Although  the; 
affliction  of  the  girl  is- not  absoltitely  un-  i 
known  to  medical  men,  the  physicians  who  ; 
have  seen  Miss  Wardrop  have  never  be-  , 
fore  heard  of  a  person  so  young  suffering  ■ 

'■"mssVardrop  had  been  living:  in  Mount  | 
Klsco.  .  She  came  here  for  the  holidays 
and  was  visiting  Miss  Adrlenne  Laroclie 
of  No  384  West  137th  street,  when  she  was 
s,trir'(;i;-n  The  two  young  women  went  to 
a  window  to  .see  a  ti-re  which  was  across 
the  street.  Suddenly  Miss  Wardrop  cried, 
•■I  cannot  see,"  and  sanli:  into  a  chair 
Her  friend  rushed  to  her  side,  but  ihe  g  rl 
bv  that  time  was  unable  to  speak.  The 
familv  physician  was  Buramoned  and  lie 
advised  that  she  be  taken  to  Lincoln 
'Hospital. ./ 

■tosTor;  n-^-.^tA  v.onn.  herat-d 


Sunds.v,    i5ee.   22,.   1307. 


a    conservative  -eTOnmtiy,'""Xvfliraivr  any  I 
apparent  par.-^Imony.  and  the  practice  of 
total    abstinence    from    the    use    of    al-  • 
coholic   liquor. 

Of  his  estate,  there  is  on  deposit 
$42S5.06.  while  he  had  outstanding; 
notes  in  his  favor  to  the  amount  of] 
S4975.  His  building  at  tlie  Willows | 
waa  appraised  at  $100.  wliile  estates  on' 
Derby,  Daniels  and  Curtis  streets  in 
Salem  are  worth  over  $6000.  In  addi- 
tion he  owned  a  lot  of  land  on  Tappan 
street,  in  Manohester-by-the-Sea,  his 
former  home.  Maurice  D.  Kenneally. 
a  son.  is  the  executor  of  the  estate.  Of 
six  children,  Maurice  is  the  only  one! 
now  living. 

On  Mr.  Kenneally's  last  visit  to  the 
Willows,  in  ,Iuly  last  summer,  trade 
was  so  brisk  that  Maurice  assisted, 
whHE  Patrick  T..  the  second,  aged  10. 
helplfiflll  the  paper  bags,  this  making 
three  giiaerations  busy  at  the  stand. 


SUCCESS  OF  BLl 
VENDOR  OF  P "" 


Patrick  T.  Kenneally  oT  ^iaiem 

Left  an  Estate  Valuea 

at  $16,000, 


Patrick  T.  Kenneally  sold  peanuts  at 
Salem  Willows  for  more  years  than  any- 
one can  remember.  He  died  last  Octo- 
ber. When  his  will  was  probated  in 
Salem  last  week  it  disclosed  an  estate  of 
more  than  $1S,000.  This  money  Ken- 
neally made  during  a  succession  of  busi- 
ness years  each  only  two  months  in 
duration.  And  he  was  handicapped  all 
these  years  with  total  blindness. 

Kenneaily  told  a  friend  last  summer 
that  year  in  and  year  out  he  sold  on  an 
average  about  400  bushels  of  peanuts. 
In  30  years  he  had  sold  12,000  bushels  or 
4S,000  pecks,  or  384,000  quarts,  or  76,S,000 
pints,  or  4i>,920,000  Individual  peanuts. 
Peanuts  run  about  Co  to  tlie  pint. 

Averaging  each  peanut  at  two  inches 
in  lengtli,  laid  end  to  end.  they  would 
have  extended  1576  miles,  or  from  Boston 
to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  or  from  Boston 
to  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  shells  from  these  peanuts  would 
have  filled  the  Frog  pond  on  the  Com- 
mon to  a  uniform  depth  of  Z},<2  feet. 

Kenneally  always  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  everybody.  Attired  in  a  long, 
light  duck  ulster,  his  head  crowned 
with  art  old  white  police  helmet,  he  was 
an  object  of  respectful  curiosity  to  the 
many  visitors  to  the  Willows. ,  His  busi- 
ness career  ^vould  be  considered  a  ver.v 
successful  one  for  a  man  blessed  with 
all  his  faculties,  yet  this  blind  man  made 
up  for  affliction  by  unswervins  integrity 


f~c: 
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UNDER  COVER 


kOf 


James  Keegan,  the'Elind  Man,  Solicits 
Patronage  at  His  New  Stand  on 
RoUstone   Street. 

James  Keegan,  the  blind  man,  ,  who 
formerly  sold  pencils  on  Main  street, 
has  had  erected  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing on  RoUstdne  street,  next  to  the 
Union    Coal    company's    office   on   land 


donated  by  the  Parkhill  Mill  company, 
in  which  he  Is  selling  cigars,  tobacco, 
stationery,  pencils,  and  imany  other 
little  articles  of  a  useful  and  desirable 
nature.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Keegan  went  to  Ireland  about  two 
years  ago  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  was  failing  rapidly  and  he  re- 
turned about  five  weeks  ago  much 
better  but  not  as  robust  as  he  Vi'as  a 
■few  years  ago.  His  health  will  not. 
permit  him  to  stand  outside  during 
,'the  coming-  winter  so  he  has  secured 
this  stand  where  he  will  be  glad  to 
meet  any  former  customers  or  friends 
better  prepared  than  ever  to  fill  their 
wants  as  the  little  store  is  well  fitted 
■up  with   a  variety  of  articles. 
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MEANEST  ROBBER  YET. 

steals  Box  Containing  Money  Given  to 
Blind    Musician, 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
SPRINGFIELD.  Dec.  30— H.  W.  Rus- 
sell, a  blind  musician,  well  known 
throughout  New  England,  who  Is  said  to  . 
have  amassed  a  fortune  of  between  $60.- 
and  $75,000  by  playing  a  tin  flute  on  tlia 
streets,  reported  a  peculiar  robbery  to 
the  police  today. 

While  he  was  tooting  his  fltito  at  the 
Union  station,  some  one  With  a  shai-p 
knife  or  scissors  severed  the  coras  hold- 
ing a  money  box  suspended  fro  n  his 
neck  and  got  away  with  its  contei^  t;<  be- 
fore he  discovered  Its  loss.  The  box 
contained  several  dollars.  , 


sei^ireii.  «yi..  *w*iuca?i. 


stricken  Blind,  and  Out  of  Work, ; 

Is  Entang-led  toy  Compli-        ] 

cated  Finance.  ■, 

No  r:\oie  pitifnl  sto'-'y  could  be  told  cf  I 
poYort.v  and  .TfTliction  than  that  oit  Jacolnia  ] 
Van  Loon,  a  cignnualcor  living-  nt  No.  ITt^ 
Ij  stroet,  South  Boi-ton,  who  was  striclu'ii  : 
blifld,  lost  ill-:  position  ami  became  entaii- . 
gied  ,in  the  net  of  the  "money  sharks." 

Destitute  and  out  of  worl;  for  six  monlii?, 
he  soys  that  he  borrowed  .flOO.  paid  ahor.: 
$80   and   tendered   the   lialiince,   with   inter-; 
est,  which   was   refused  with   a  de^nand  tur , 
$1S4   more.  ■ 

Van  Loon  has  sued  the  Bunkers'  Lodn  j 
Compan.T,  charging  fraudulent  represents- ; 
tlons.  .Tud.ije  ,\1ken  of  the  Superior  Courti 
has  granted  him  an  In.iunction  rostralninK, 
the  loan  concern  from  foreclosing  a  chattel! 
njortgage  on  his  furniture.  I 

Refused   Settlement.  I 

"My    God!    1    don't   know    what    we    are 
going  to  do,"   exclaimed  Mr.    Van   Loon   toi 
a    BOSTON    AMEUICAN    reporter    at    his! 
home  to-day.     Tears  rolled  down  the  man's- 
cheeks   as    he   spoke.  [ 

"I  am  almost  blind  and  have  not  been  ■ 
able  to  work  for  six  months.  I  lost  my 
Jol)  and  don't  know  when  I  can  get  no-, 
other,  I  owe  two  months  reinit  now  audj 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  turned  out  of 
this  little  tint.  The  only  money  we  have 
Is  the  few  penuio.?  that  the  boys  are  klnu 
enough  to  give  us.  I 

"I  hope  that  Mr.  Flynn,  the  landlord  ' 
will  realize  our  terrible  situation  and  leti 
me  stay  here  until  we  can  raise  the  money 
to  pay  the  rent.  The  doctors  told  me  that 
I  could  recover  my  sight  only  by  keeping 
In  the  open  air  for  a  long  time. 
,  "Those  money  sharks  are  robbers,  that's 
what  they  arc.  1  had  the  money  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  to  pay  up  all  I  owed, 
with  interest,  but  thev  refused  it  and  de'. 
manded  .$184.  Then  I  got  desperate  and 
went  to  see  a  lafl-j-er." 

Wolf  Near  to  Door. 
George  W.  Keed  of  the  Wlnthrop  Build-  j 
ing  is  attorney  for  Mr.  Van  Loon.  The  loan] 
company    is    represented   by    Bates,    Nay    &' 
Abbott. 

As  Van  Loon  talked  of  his  plight,  seated 
on    a   chnir    which    he    holds    only    through 
the    intervention    of    the    courts,    his    sntl-l 
faced    wife   was   engaged    in   nreparing  the", 
frugal  raenl  which  frieuds  hnd'  provided. 

Three    little    children    played    alioiit    the' 
'  bare  kitchen  floor.    The  srlei  of  their  pai'-  „ 
I  ents  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  their  wistful! 
j  f a  ces.  ,; 

!      The  little  girl  trundled  a   doll  in   a  tiny' 
!  carriage,   and  a  miniature  train   wns  npse"ti 
I  on  the  floor — presnts  thnt  Santa  Claus  had 
not    forgtoten    to    hr'njc    them,    in    spite    of 
their  povert.v.     "See!    My   dolly's   eyes  are 
I  asleep,"  cried  the  little  miss  in  delight. 

'  Complicated    Finance. 

"I  took  Van  Loon's  case  without  asking' 
or  expecting  a  cent,"  said  Attorney  Reed', 
to-day.  "I  .im  convinced  thnt  the  'moneyi 
sharks'  of  JJoston  are  robbing  the  poorest 
people  under  guise  of  legal  methods.  B,v 
complicated  schemes,  which  those  not 
versed  in  law  cannot  understand,  I  am- 
confident  thnt  they  are  extorting  money 
from  their  victims  and  charging  iuterest 
bj  indirect  means  far  In  excess  of  whftti 
tne  law  allows.  '    ' 

"I  nni  glnd  the  AMERICAN  has  takea- 
up  this  mntter,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  ;;o 
help  the  cause  along.  It  is  a  work  of  liu- 
iiinnity. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  loan  concerns  to  avoid 
publicity  and  to  settle  all  suits  brought 
hgalnst  them,  but  I  am  out  for  a  flght  and 
I  am  going  to  show  them  up." 
.  The  hill  of  couiplaiut  filed  -in  Van  Loon's] 
hehri)f  cites  that  on  or  about  June  2.  1004, 
he  borrowed  from  the  Hankers  Loan  Oom- 
tiany,  giving  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his 
household  effects,  agreeing  to  pay  ,f2  per 
iweek  for  thirty-five  weeks,  beginning  June 
11,  1004,  and  ?3n  on  ,Tune  3.  1905,  with  in- 
terest nt  SIX  I'EU  CENT. 
I  It  Is  alleged  that  "by  the  false  and 
trnudulent  representations  of  an  officer  of 
the  respondent  corporation  he  wns  induced 
to  sign  an  instruineut  purporting  to  be  an 
!\ssignmciit  of  wages,  and  that  this  instru- 
ment was  without  consideration  " 

It  is  (ijrthcr  charged  that  on  February 
10,  1007.  the  respondent  caused  the  suri. 
o{  ?184,  as  an  alleged  debt,  to  he  writ-ten 


W!.!^U'l}\-iia!tS;t£BBirtMiiaKwmmrj 


lb: 


IIS.H. 


SaUiraciy,    De;.  23    l^-q?. 


Who  Kinoivs  Anything  | 

^  About  John  Patterson? 


<>»■" 


Youn^     Man     of    20. 

Born  Blind,  Wants 

Information. 


Jacoius  Van  Loon  (at  top),  blind 
victim  of  "money  sharks,"  and  Oeorge 
W.  Reed,  attorney  who  has  taken  up 
the  case. 


Into  tje  afort'snia  InslTument  witliout  au- 
thority o£  the  plaintiff :  that  aftpv  the  pay- 
ment ol  Ifti'gp  sums  the  plaintiff  wndored 
the  balanp*.  due,  with  interest,  and  that 
the  defendant  refused.  Huving  paid  .fsn. 
the  total  sum  demanded  for  a  loan  of  $100 
is  said  to  be  $264, 

Mr.  Van  Loon  came  to  this  country  from; 
Holland  with  his  wife  only  a  tew  years  aso. 
Neither  speaks  English  except  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  huslmnd  says  that  he  iiardly 
Itnew  what  lie  was  signing  when  he  bor- 
rowed the  money. 

Osgood    Fights    Usurers. 

Realizing  that  they  are  being  unlawfully 
dealt  with,  victims  of  ■■money  sharks"  .■[:J 
over  the  city  are  revoiting  Uffalns:  their 
(•xtortlonate  practices,  and  already  a  larfje 
number  of  STiits  Iiave  beeu  filed  nsalust 
differeut  eouceriis.  It  Is  not  the  poiicv 
of  the  ■■money  sharks"  to  allow  any  suit's 
against  them  to  conie  to  trial,  and  in 
many  cases  they  settle  with  the  plaintiffs 
and   thus  n.veri  legal  actions. 

A  number  of  victim.?  of  loan  brokerc 
have  placed  thtiir  cases  with  Attorney  Wil- 
liam X.  (3sj!ood  of  No.  (i  Beacon  'street 
Mr.  Osgood  has  for  several  years  been 
Identltled  with  the  light  against  usurers 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  into  the  Legislature  to  curb  their 
ill-gotten  gains. 


Has  Had  a  Strange  Life 
and  Is  Trying  to  Lo- 
cate His  Parents. 


Who    knows    who.     and     where,     are  ' 
John  Patterson's  parents?  \ 

John  Patterson,  who  has  now  taken  1 
a  middle  name,  William,  was  born  ' 
blind  and  has  never  seen  liis  parents 
or  his  brother  and,  as  far,  as  his  per-  | 
sonal  knowledge  of  tliem  goes,  tliey  i 
may  be  dead  or  not,  just  as  chance  ; 
may  decree.  I 

But  he  has  an  ambition  to  know 
about  tliem,  and  seeks  the  aid  of  pub- 
licity in  the  hope  that  someone  may 
be  able  to  give  him  the  missing  links 
in  his  life's  story.  He  can  recollect 
liis  whereabouts  fairly  well  from  the 
age  of  six  or  seven.  He  is  now  20 
years  old. 

Jolin  Patterson  was  born  blind,  but 
not  incurably  so.  He  has  heard  that 
his  parents  left  liim  somewhere,  some- 
I  how.  and  that  is  all.  He  woke  up  to 
1  life's  opportunities  wlien  an  operation 
'  restored  the  sight  of  liis  eyes  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven.  He  believes  that 
he  was  then  in  some  sort  of  a  home 
under  the  care  of  tlie  state  in  either 
Munson  or  Palmer,  In  tliis  state.  He 
understands  that  he  had  been  in  tlie 
care  of  the  state  from  babyhood.  The 
records  that  lie  lias  been  able  to  get 
at  in  the  state  house  give  no  details 
Ito  help  him  in  liis  search  for  his  real 
.name   or   parentage. 

I  The  restoration  of  sight  to  tlie  child 
of  six  enabled  him  to  go  to  scliooL 
He  lived  in  various  families  for  the 
next  few  years  and  attended  scliools 
in  tlie  towns  where  they  lived.  He 
remembers  living  w'ith  Charles  C. 
,  Morgan  of  Ludlow  Center.  M.  J.  Da- 
vis of  the  same  place,  J.  O.  Bliss  of 
Granby  Centre,  James  Otis  of  that 
place,  and  W.  Kalnian  of  Wilbraham. 
This  brought  him  to  the  years  of  1903. 
and  he  came  to  Tewksbury.  to  the 
state  institution,  and  stayed  tliere  4 
year.     In  1904  lie  left  there  of  liis  owl} 


JOHN    W.    PATTERSON. 


accord   and   has   been    supporting   him- 
self bv   working  at  odd   jobs   since. 

■■I  have  had  ups  and  downs,"  he 
said,  "but  I  have  managed  to  support 
myself,  and  can  see  well  enough  to  do 
ordinary    work." 

Now  lie  iias  started  on  a  search  for 
his  parentage.  Where  to  begin  is  his. 
Quandary.  He  has  almost  no  clew  to 
his  earliest  whereabouts.  All  he 
knows  about  that  is  the  story  told  him 
that  he  was  abandoned  or  left  in  some 
way,  either  in  Watertown  or  Wal- 
thaiii,  but  other  places  have  been  men- 
tioned by  those  who  have  tried  to  tell 
him.  He  supposes  that  he  has  a 
brother.  Fredericit.  wlio,  he  says,  may 
be  in  the  navy:  but  of  this  he  has  no 
actual  knowledge.  He  understands 
tliat  he  was  born  in  1SS7.  but  knows 
no  day  or  month  as  his  birth  time. 
Further  than  this  he  knows  not  as  to 
wliether  John  Patterson  is  really  his 
name,  and  knows  not  where  lie  got 
his   name. 

This  strange  story,  one  that  few 
people  can  tell,  is  given  to  the  public 
witli  the  earnest  hope  tliat.  should  it 
be  read  by  one  who  can  help  pierce 
tile  mist  of  Patterson's  past,  the  anx- 
ious young  man  may  be  helped  to  lo- 
cate his  parentage.  This  ofRce  stands 
ready  to  communicate  with  him  if 
anyone  should  send  word  here.  Pat- 
terson's present  address  is  204  Apple- 
ton    street,    this    city. 
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ROB  BLIND  MAW. , 

SPRTNGFIET.D,  Deo.  31 —H.  ^V.  Rus- 
sell, a  blind  musician,  'vvho  ia  said  to 
liave  amassed  a  fortune  of  between 
',ii6.',000  find  STn.oaO  by  playing  a  tin  flut^ 
,011  the  stt-eotp,  reported  a  peculiar  rob- 
tiery  to  the  police.  While  he  was  toot- 
ingr  his  llute  at  the  Union  station,  some 
one  with  a  sharp  knife  oi-  scissor.s  sea'"- 
ered  tlie  cords  holding  a  Tnoney  box 
suspended  from  his  neck  and  sot  away 
^w!th  Its  ciintcnts  before  he  discovered 
its  Io.ss.    The  box  contained  several  dol- 


MANei-;e3TgS  .-fi    H.;  ivimsoft. 


W:  ROSSEavBONO 
I  fiftySIOiAiH.  VICTIM  OF  THIEF 


■  It  is  ri'iJ.irtt'd  from  SpringQeld,  Mass., 
tliat  Mr.  H.  \V.  Rusaell,  the  blind  musi- 
cian, who  'H  few  years  ago  was  a  familiar 
figjure  on  ;lhe  ritrccls  of  Mancliester  and 
al;  tfeo  union  sLaliou,  has  been  the  vieliir; 
or  a  peculiar  robbery,  report  of  which 
was  made  to  the  Eyriugfield  police  yes- 
terdr..".  ' 


WQ© 
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The  report  says  that  Mr.  Russell,  wlio 
is  reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of 
between  $60,000  and  $75,000  by  playing  a 
tin  flute  on  the  streets,  was  .pursuing  his 
vocation  at  the  railroad  station  when 
riome  one  with  knife  or  scissors  severed 
the  cord's  holding  a  money  box  suspended 
fro'n  his  neck  and  got  away  with  the 
coatentg. 


AR[  EXPERT  STENOGRAPHERS 


TTAJ'^  xrMry.siirxcxjs7y& 


A  new  field  of  endeavor  ha.s  been  open- 
ed to  those  men  and  women  whose  mis- 
fortune it  is  to  be  blind,  a  field  which 
heretofore  has  been  controlled  by  men 
and  women  whose  chief  requisite  has  been 
keen  eyesight.  The  new  work  Is  that  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  the  first 
blind  woman  exponent  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession in  New  York  state,  if  not  in  the 
entire  country,  may  be  seen  daily  at  her 
desk  in  the  offices  and  salesrooms  of  the 
New  York  Associatlpn  for  the  B'ind  at 
118    East    Fifty-ninth    street"  N^w    York 


Cit5'.  In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of 
office  work  correspondence,  the  stenogra- 
plier  has  many  outside  customers  who 
come  iu  during  the  day  to  give  her  dic- 
tation. With  a  speed  exceeding  that  of 
the  average  shorthand  writer,  and  with 
no  other  guide  than  a  remarkable  mental- 
ity and  amazing  subtle  sense  of  touch, 
the  stenographer  takes  down  the  dicta- 
tion by  means  of  a  shorthand  machine. 

The  machine  resembles  a  sma,ll  type- 
writer, w-ith  the  exception  that  there  are 
only  six  keys.  Each  of  these  keys  when 
stru-i-k  p.'-ijduces  on  a  thin  ribbon  of  paper 
a  raised  dot.  One  or.  more,  or  even  all, 
may  be   struck  at  once,   and  the  various 


combinations  -which  may  tie  obtained  give 
a  wide  range  of  symbols.  The  system 
used  is  what  Is  known  as  the  Elngllsh 
Bi-aille. 

When  there  Is  a  rush  of  work  the  sten- 
ographer will  sometimes  take  down  a 
dozen  or  more  letters  as  rapidly  as  the 
average  person  can  talk,  and  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  or- 
dinary stenographer.  After  the  dictation 
is  over  the  girl  takes  the  long  roll  of 
paper  covered  with  the  raised  symbols, 
turns  to  an  ordinary  typewriter  and  types 
the  letters  with  a  speed  which  Is  seldom 
attained  by  the  average  operator  having 
the  full  use  of  his  or  her  eyes. 


■•  A  blind  grtiduate  of  the  Univfitsitj^^  Chicago  has  made  a  special 
,  Study  of  polhlrs  and  intendslomake  a  business  of  it.  That  reminds 
Uis  thiX  t4»»'"niost  successful  politician,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
'ithe  D^mVcrats  of  San  Francisco  ever  had,  was  blind  Boss  Buckley, 
!who  reaped  a  big  fortune  out  of  the  business  and  held  on  to  it,  even 
though  he  iiad  to  leave  the  State  and  remain  in  exile  for  a  period  until 
ft  storm  which  ;in  exposure  of  his  methods  raised  had  blown  over. 
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fBLIND  TELEPHONE 
GIRLS  JN  DEMAND 


Statistics  of  Wiiat 
Siglitless  Are  Doing  in 
New  York. 


A  bUnd  stenographer  playing  on 
raised  keys?  took  down  witli  Infinite 
prcrision  the  appeal  whicli  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt  made  recently  from  the 
platform  of  the  Society  for  Politica 
.Study  for  public  interest  in  and  lieli 
for  the  sijchtless.- 

Miss    Holt,    who    is    the   secretary    o 
the    New    York    Association       for      th' 
BUnd.    -which    has    found    so    warm    : 
friend   in   Mark  Twain,   hased   her  plo: 
on    the    fact    that    the    blind    can    worl 
and  want  to  work.    The  need   of  train 
ing,  as  well  as  the  supplying  of  a  mai 
ket.    is    the    immediate    need    of    fund; 
"We    must    stop    being    fact    blind, 
said    Miss    Hoyt.      "The    blind    say    the 
ithey   can    do   nearly   anything   tliat   w 
Iwii:    let    them   but   paint   pictures,   an 
facts   bear  them  out.     We   had  a  pup 
■eight    months    ago    who    could    ncithf 
I  read   nor   write.     His   sudden   blindne.< 
ihad    driven    him    and    his    young    wif 
(to    despair    and    poverty.      He    now    ' 
j  typing     from     the     phonograph     for 
company  which  l.s  so  well  pleased  wit 
him   that  it   takes  him  to  and  from  h; 
work   in   a   motor. 

"When  I  asked  the^head  of  our  telt 
phone  company  to  give  a  switchboar 
for  blind  people  to  practice  on  h 
thought  I  was  crazy.  That  was  a  yea 
ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writin 
him  the  other  day  asking  for  the  ir 
sfallatlon  of  a  switchboard  at  our  ne-  I 
office,  and  told  liim  that  there  wer 
now  In  the  city  of  New  York  five  bUn 
switchboard   operators" 

< J 


nervous  breakdown.  Mr.  Holden 
:  vji?.s  54  years  of  age  and  for  five 
years  served  as  village  treasurer, 
treasurer  of  Franltlin  township, 
and  treasurer  of  both  the  village 
and   township    schools. 

At  the  recent  election,  Mr»  Holden 
was  re-elected  tre--'irer  without  cp- 
position.  •  He  made  the  race  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  he  stood  so 
'well  with  the  Republicans  that  they 
'would  not  nominate  a  man  to  opivose 
him.  ' 

Mr.  Holden  conducted  a  pool  and 
billiard  room  in  Kent  for  many 
years.  He  was  universally  liked 
and  numbered  his  friends  by  the 
score.  Ho  was  in  the  railroad  serv- 
ice for  tnany  years  and  began  rail- 
roading when  a  mere  lad  as  a  news' 
boy  on  the  old  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western   road. 

Mr.  Holden  had  been  blind  for 
about  20  years.  His  death  was  not 
unexpected, ,  as  he  had  been  uncon- 
scious for  over  a  weelt.  A  wife  and 
one  son,  Edward,  survive  him. 


^ad  SchMp  Unnecessary. 

rfis^^liii^B^  Holt,  chairman  of  th 
ew  iTOrk  Association  for  the  Blind 
thinks  that  blind  children  should  bt 
I  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  should 
\be  required  to  attend  school  just  as  other 
children  are.  The  erection  of  large  build- 
ings for  the  separate  use  of  the  blind  is 
la  great  mistake,  It  Is  thought,  and  a 
useless  expenditure  of  money.  There  could 
be  rooms  for  the  blind  children  just  as 
[there  are  for  the  other  children.  All  that 
:1s  needed  after  the  first  few  years  Is  the 
book  with  raised  print,  and  then  they 
could  recite  in  th«  same  classes  with  the 
seeing  children  of  their  grade.  ^j 
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KeDt  Off iciaiWba  Was  Elect- 
Id  m\m  Oppssitlen. 

George     E.     Holden,     the  ^    blind 
reasurer  of  Kent    died  at  his  home 
in   that   place   early  Saturday  C^ 
ing.       Death  came  as  the  resu^^i" 
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OPERATORS 


There  are  Jn  New  York  City  today 
seven  blind  telephone  operators.  Six 
of  them  have  been  at  work  for  less' 
than  a  year.  The  seventh,  the  first 
blind  person  !n  New  York  City  to  be- 
come a  telephone  operator,  is  Miss 
Isaacs,  who  has  been  managing  the 
switchboard  at  the  Lebanon  hospital 
tor  about  two  years. 

Her  success  was  the  inspiration  for 
teaching  the  others.     She  was  taught 


R6y  t>r.  William  Daub,  of  Lebanon  bos- 
pltal.  She  makes  connections  and  an- 
swers calls  with  the  rapidity  of  the  av- 
erage operator  and  without  mistakes. 

In  the  afternoon  especially  the  calls 
are  frequent  over  the  14  wires  con- 
necting the  office  with  th«i  different 
parts  of  the  hospit.al  and  over  the  four 
trunk  lines  which  connect  that  hospit^al 
with  the  out-slde  world.  It  requires 
quick  fingers  and  a  steady  head  In  the 
busy  half  of  the  day  to  receive  and  an- 
swer or  connect  the  calls. 

When  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  learned  of  Miss  Isaacs'  prog- 
ress as  switchboard  operator  It  saw 
another  business  opening  for  the  blind. 
1  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secret-ary, 
went  to  a  telephone  company's  office 
and  talked  over  the  'possibility  of 
teaching  blind  men  and  women  to  be- 
come telephone  operators.  The  tele- 
phone people  had  their  doubts  about 
It;  a  nice  plan,  but  Impossible,  thoy 
said. 

"I'll  come  back  to  you  in  three 
months  and  show  you  that  it  Isn't  im- 
possible," said  Miss  Holt.  And  she  did. 
The  principle  on  which  the  blind 
man's  ability  to  run  a  switchboard 
rests  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  touch 
system  of  using  the  typewriter,  famil- 
iarity with  locations.  'The  blind  oper- 
ator knows  where  the  jack  or  opening 
is  for  the  main  trunk  line  and  where 
each  jack  is  Into  which  he  must  push 
the  plug  to  make  a  desired  connection. 
His  sense  of  'place  is  so  good  that  he 
could  reach  at  arm's  length  and  strike 
the  right  spot. 

The  sighted  operator  sees  the  drop 
fall  which  announces  a  certain  wire 
has  called  him.  The  blind  operator 
hears  the  click  as  It  drops  and  feels 
for  it.  Then  he  fits  the  plug  In  the 
right  jack  and  the  connection  Is  made. 
George  Perrltt,  who  Is  between  30 
and  40,  and  has  been  Tiling,,  i  ftrr'  12 
years,  is  entering  now  4rtPB]s  eleventh 
month  of  work  for  the  Long  Island 
hospital  in  Brooklyn  as  operator  of 
the  switchboard.  His  only  complaiivt 
is  that  he  has  not  work  enough  to 
keep  him  busy,  and  yet  he  Is  looking 
after  two  boards,  one  a  small  board  of 
16  trunk  lines  for  the  hospital's  wards, 
and  the  standard  switchboard  with 
seven  trtmk  lines  connecting  with 
parts  of  the  hospital  and  two  main 
trunk  lines  to  central.  Of  the  other 
blind  switchboard  operators  in  New 
York  City  three  are  connected  with 
commercial  houses,  two  running  the 
regular  standard  board  used  in  busi- 
ness houses  and  the  third  having 
charge  of  a  monitor,  that  is  to  say,  a 
switchboard  connecting  an  office  with 
the  telephones  In  that  one  biulding. 
One  girl  is  in  a  'publication  office  and 
another  Is  employed  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  itself. 

As  there  are  few  calls  coming  Into 
the  association  compared  with  those 
of  a  large  business  firm,  this  blind 
young  woman  has  spare  time  in  which 
she  does  the  typewriting  and  stenog- 
raphy for  the  oiflce.  On  a  little  Eng- 
lish machine  that  looks  like  a  fledgling 
typewriter,  she  takes  down  her  steno- 
graphic notes. 

The  machine  punches  raised  dots  on 
a  ribbon  of  paper  to  signify  the  steno- 
graphic symbols,  \vtien  the  young 
woman  has  completed  her  notes,  and 
she  takes  them  down  as  quickly  as  the 
average  stenographer,  she  runs  her 
sensitive  fingers  over  this  paper  rib- 
bon of  raised  dots,  thus  reading  them, 
and  transcribes  them  in  the  regula- 
tion way  irpon  the  regulation  type- 
writer. 

The  machine  the  blind  stenographer 
used  for  taking  down  her  stenographic 
notes  In  braille  is  called  the  Stains  by- 
Wayne  machine.  Henry  Stainsby,  an 
Englishman,  one  of  Its  Inventors,  was 
the  first  to  place  a  blind  person  as  tele- 
phone operator  In  England.  He  aided 
an  ambitious  blind  pupil  of  his  to  se- 
cure a  place  as  telephone  operator  In 
some  large  works. 
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324     Wabhinqton     Stbeet,-  Boston,     Mass. 


(Mntered  at  the  Post  Offlce,  Boston,  Mast.,  at 
;   {  Second   Class   Mail  Matter) 

■r^ • 

'■    WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  1,1908 


For  tile   Blind    Man 

fe'the  Edifor  of  the  Transcript: 
*>Mrs.    Thomas   Aspinwall   of  14   Hawthorn 
fead   acknowledges   most   gratefully   a   still 
iPiiiJrther  contribution  of  $3  from  "K.  P."  for 
the    '-Jjlind   man." 


324     Washingtom     Steeet,    Bostok,     Mass. 


iSntered  at  the  Post  O/ftre,  Boston,  Matt.,  aa 
'■  Second    Class   Mail   Matter) 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1908 


How'  fare  those  resolutions?  Still  gay 
and  lusty,  on  this  the  third  day  of  the  New 
Year,  or  already  growing  limp  at  the  knee 
and  down  at-  the  heel?  Perhaps  you  have 
need  of  the  counsel  proffered  the  other 
evening  at  Emmanuel  Church  by  Dr. 
McCorab.  In  any  ease  the  counsel  war- 
!  rants  comment,  if  only  by  reason  of  its 
I  keenness. 

Among  other  admirable  precepts,  I)r. 
'McComb  urged  this:  "Seize  the  first  oppor- 
^tunity  of  putting  your  resolution  into  prac- 
Itice."  If  you  wait  but  a  moment  to  de- 
blberate,  the  opportunity  cools  off.  It  ceases 
[to  appeal.  It  becomes  less  brilliant,  less 
i^  fa,scinatins,  less  compelling.  After  five 
.^minutes  or  so,  it  is  downright  ridiculous 
,  and  repellant.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
iyou  have  resolved — vaguely  and  in  general 
1  —to  help  your  fellow  men.  Of  a  sudden 
you  behold  a  blind  man  trying  to  cross  a 
!  crowded  street.  The  resolution  bobs  up 
within  you  and  cries.  "Now's  your  chance!" 
'  But    Immediately    you    hear    the    voices    of 

■  Convention,  Dignity,  Laissez-Faire,  and 
i  i,eave-it-to-Somebody-eIse,  all  dissuading 
iyou.  They  argue  the  vulgarity  of  making 
]  a  public  show  of  one's  tender-heartedness. 
■They  hint  that  a  seasoned  blind  man  can 
'  safely  shift  lor  himself.  They  prate  of 
j  gelf-righteousness,  accusing  you  of  a  desire 
i  to   play   a  nobler   part   tlian   you   were   cut 

out   for.     They   enforce  a   self-examination 

touching    the    soundness    of    your    motives. 

'  By    that   time   the   poor   fellow   has   gained 

'  the  opposite  curb  or  has  been   opportunely 

killed  by  an  automobile,  and  your  charmed 

■  fesolution  looks  sick  enough. 

■•  So  in  a  multitude  of  instances.  Always, 
f  when  we  take  it  into  our  heads  to  do  some- 
thing fine,  we're  inclined  to  call  ourselves 
Fcntimentalists,  meddlers,  or  chumps.  The 
trick,  then,  is  to  grab  the  opportunity  with 
both  hands  the  minute  it  shows  itself.  It 
profits  by  hasty  handling,  loses  terribly  by 
'he  exercise  of  care.  Maybe  this  is  n't  flat- 
iering,  but  it 's  true— solemnly,  grievously 
Irue— and  it  accounts  for  the  common  lapse 
If  New  Tear's  resolutions.       ^ 
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BRAYTON  DEFIES  HIGGlNS.j 

Blind  Leader  Says  He'll  Visit  Capitol: 
Despite  Governor.  j 

PROVIDENCE,    Jan.    3-Gen.    Charl.'s ; 

R.  Erayton.   the  Wind  Republican  lead'^r  j 

cl    Rhode    Island,    agairist    whom    Gov. 

HiSE'is  a"<l  the  reform  elem.'.-nt  waged 

a  warm  campaign  to  prevent  him  from 

I  making  his   headquarters  at  the  capitol 

I  during  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 

llast  year,   announces  that  he  will  go  to 

the  Stale  House  as  often  as  he  pleases 

during  the  coming  session. 

"In  a  pi-o-fessional  capacity  na  an  at- 
tornf-v  having  an  interest  in  many 
measures  pending  before  committees.  I 
"hall  attend  to  the  interests  o£  my 
■clients,"    he   said.  


P 
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Records  of  Blind  Athletes 
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Thef  '>tost  popular  of  all  outdoor 
events,  probablj',  is  the  thirty-five-yard 
dash.  Now,  nobody  with  or  without 
eyes  ran  run  Ptra,ight  very  far  unless  it 
be  tovi'ard  some  jnark.  The  siglited 
sprinter  has  his  alley  tn  guide  him  an<3 
the  tape  in  front.  So  for  the  blind 
boys  a  string'  of  sleigh  bells  is  rung  at 
th«,  finish.  Collisions  resulted  twice 
only,  during-  last  sea.son.  The  abandon 
which  the  boys  display  in  this  race  is  a 
revelation,  and  their  performances  are 
vei-y  creditable.  It  being  equal,  the 
sigrhtless  boy  gets  a  faster  -start  tlian 
his  seeing  brother;  the  blind  boy  never 
looks  out  of  the  "tail  of  his  eye,"  and 
his  ,  co-ordination  between  ear  and 
muscle  is  closer  and  more  nicely  ad- 
justed. 

The  success  of  the  blind  boys  in  ath- 
letics, the  same  as  with  boys  who  know 
the  light,  is  determined  largely  by  the 
personal     equation.       Some     boy.s     are 


naturally     graceful,     others     naturally 
awkward.    Some  will  learn  a  gymnastic 
teat     almost     without     effect,      others, 
onTy  after  the  most  faithful  labor.     Ir 
short,  some  have  but  the  faintest  traces 
of  it.     For  tliose  who  measure  success 
by  marks,   the  records  made  by  sight-  [ 
less  athletes   at   the   Wisconsin   Schoo!  i 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  interesting. ^l3e_se   , 
reeW-cTs'ShonW-QOt  be  supposed  to  equSH 
performancs   of  high   school   boys,   be-  • 
cause  the  training  was  for  all-round  de- 
velopment.    No  one  specialized  in  any 
one  event. 

standing  broad  ,1ump 7  ft.  9  inches 

Standing  high    .1urap 3  ft.  7  inches 

Running  broad   .lump 17  ft.  8  inches 

Running   hish    Jump 4  Ct.  6  Inches 

Shot-put    (12    lb.) 37  ft.  8  inches 

Discns  throw    v Soft. 

Football    punt    39  yds.  1ft. 

Hundred_,yard  dash 32  seconds 

Thirty-fivp  jard   dash 4  seconds  fiat 

— J.  E.  Baker  in  January  Outtng  Magazine.      , 
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The  experiment  In  outdoor  ^°^^  T^^ 
begun  With  the  blind  ^-oys.     Runm^, 
lumping,  putting  the  shot  and  kicking 
ih"  football  were  the  first  recreations 
tried      Of   course,   It   would   not   do   to 
start  these  boys  on  a  "oss-country  run 
alone,    but,    by   way    of    3"'^=^"^^^^^^;^ 
took  hold   of  a  long  rope,   a  boy  who 
could  see  a  little  was  put  in  as  leader- 
and  jaunts  were  thus  taken  down  the] 
road       Running    seems  to  be  a  simple 
thing,    but    after   being    leader    of    the 
rone  myself  a  few  times,  I  concluded 
mlt  X  had  to  pull  altogetber  too  hard 
for   the   speed    forthcoming   from     the 
boys      Upon  watching  the  different  in- 
dmduals    it  was  observed  that  several 
were   "imply  being  .P-H^d  Into  a  swift , 
walk.     On  questioning  ^h^se    I  learnea 
that  they  had  been  ^orn  blind      They 
had  never  seen  anyone  run.     They  ma  , 
^ot  know  how  to  run.    To  watch  these  ^ 
individuals  as  they  .tried,  to  tell  them 
to  lean  forward,  to  "get  on  their  toes,    , 
to    take    longer   strides,   was   the    next 
step       Corrective    work   like   the   hop-' 
nlng    stride     running    as    high    on    the 

?oef  af  possible,  and  --^-f^^f^^^Z 
with  a  quick  jerk  to  lengthen  tne 
Ttride  was  oocasionally  given.  La^fr 
in  the  le^on  the  boys  were  divided 
Sto   two    squads,    the     di-^'i^i""  J'^J"? 

distance  was   lengthened  as  their  um 
ited  endurance  increased.  hrnad 

^r>  inmnlng  (the  standing  broaa 
jump)  t^  saLe  difficulty  PJ'evaUed  as 
rr^uUingSomd^  not  know  -hat 

fy^^d°^inTea'rdeSl%rght  separate- 

y.     In  this  event,   the  Peculiar  tiimd 

ity  of  the  blind  seemed  most  to  rnanl 

fZt  Itself     The  uncertainty  as  to  what, 

fest  itseii.     i    c  .^vould  strike,   in 

?i^riL^VTe=edT1iuc?Hkf?hat 
of  one  Ibo,  walking  dowiistairs  In  the 
dirk    thUiks  he  has  reached  the  floor, 


^LIND  MAN  HIS  OWN  BAEOMETEB 

ded  by  His  JigStless  Eyes,  He  Pre- 
dicts \*eatlier  Changes. 

Mr  B  K  Sut*.  a  blind  man.  of  Media. 
IS  a'  vwather.  i*ophet.  Mr.  Suter  rates 
his    ojvja 'ability    along    this    line    rather 

highly.  ,     ,  ,.T 

[  "Tliree  months  ago,"  Suter  declares,  I 
predicted  we  would  have  a  green  Clwist- 
-nas.    Well,  I  was  right.    We  did." 

According  to  Suter,  he  is  a  human  ba- 
•ometer. 

"When  my  eyes  begin  to  Itch. '  he  said, 
'I    know    a    wind    storm    is    coming.      It 
'never  fails. 

"A  burning  sensation  in  ray  eyes  is  in- 
evitably followed  by  a  rain  storm. 

"And  whenever  I  feel  a  warm  glow  in 
my  eyes  as  it  a  lighted  lamp  were  held 
near  them,  I  can  safely  predict  a  snow 
storm." 

Suter  who  makes  his  living  as  a  mes- 
senger, is  anxious  to  know  whether  there 
are  any  Jeremiah  ministers  of  any  de- 
nomination in  this  country. 

The  greatest  evils  the  civilized  world 
now  faces,  so  Mr.  Suters  thinks  and  says, 
are  falseness,   deceit  and  jealousy. 

'When  these  are  overcome,"  he  declares. 


"is    much 


"illness  will  cease. 

"Unity,"    asserted   Mr.    Suter, 
to  be  desired." 

With  this  original  remark,  the  intervle 
was  brought  to  a  close 
■*—^ 
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D  BLIND  "SEE"  LESS 


i'OIfCEV    TO    I'SE 

OF   .i    ZAiifOBK    KlSl) 

Vear.s    I'lis^   H    I*   I'OUiul    liicreas- 
i,igly    l)liHifult   to   Iteail   by   H'f     - 
.Means  of  the  Kaisca 
JjCltei'S.   -' 


A-  n.anv  ]«isous  in  their  old  age  have 
IB  u-i  iuas<nifvJiig  leiises  to  assist  Uiem 
K  read,  so  also  the  blind  readers  have 
i^  use  larger  or  magnified  types  in  l-heir 

oM    n-e    because    uf    a    lack    of    sensitive 


hoim.  iRaehi'i-  of  (lie  uiliilUiliiHliii  Cliicago. 
Til.'  work  is  sniijioHcl  IW""rile-  I-'';'""- 
i!in;|H-  (JopartiiiMit  ol'  tlie  Chicngo  \Vi">>- 
lui's  ('hil),  10  wliitli  Mr.  (.:oni«locli  lias  suli- 
milted  liis  firs!  .Hinmrtl  veport.  He  suys  '"" 
^^ovl^:  lias  ac(;ouij)lii<lir'(l  Hie  followins  re- 
siills  (luring  llie  yciir  1!)()7; 

KiRhleen   blind   liav,<-  learned  to  read  tlie 
sli'aiglit  Anifrican   Braille. 

Twelve     the    American     BiniUe     conlrat- 
tjons.  _ 

Two  the  Moon  type. 

JOiKlit  liave  learned  to, make  reed  baskets. 
One  woman   jibarned  to  make   liamniocUs 
oiu  of  rope. 

Like  old  People  Who  See. 
5''  "As  soirfe  people  grow  older."  says  ^tr. 
Oomsloek,  "it  is  neei'ssary  for  them  to  use 
glasses  in  r>r,4er  to  magnify  the  print,  ^^lth 
~.nne  of  1 1,4  ,;i.liill  l)liii<l  the  same  rule  has 
11,1,1  line  ill  regard  to  their  toiieh.  The 
Iciiili  has  not  lieen,  sensitive  enough  a.iid 
ihf  print  has  had  to  be  niagnilieil. 

Jn  soeh  cases,  after  the  Brailie  type  lia-s 
been  given  a  (horongli  trial,  we  have  re- 
sorted to  the  Moon  type.  JMit  Brailleshnuld 
he  used  first,  us  so  nmny  hooks  are  printed 
in  that  svsteni.  because  it  takes  up  much 
less  roou/on  (he  page  and  is  much 'cheaper, 
"[■■rank  Dosch,  30  Fox  place,  32  years 
old,  I'or  thirty  vears  sat  by  himself  with 
nothing  to  do  but  think.  When  instruction 
was  first  furnished  h'im  he  could  not  spell 
his  own  name  or  even  the  simple  words 
that  confront,  a  Jirsit-grado  pupil  in  the 
|iublic  school.     ■ 

Gets  Needed  Education. 
■■Through  the  help  of  the  comniiltee  he 
went  to   the   institution   for,  the   instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  at  .Jacksonville.  111.,  where 
he  is  getting  on  well." 

"With  the  adult,"  says  Mr.  Couistock, 
"blindness  seldom  comes  by  itself.  It 
is  ustially  accompanied  with  some  nervous 
or  head  trouble. 

'■The  pupils  are  scattered  all  over  the 
city,  from  Dauphin  Park  to  Kvanston,  and 
from  the  lake  to  Austin.  In  the  last  thir- 
teen months,  in  order  to  give  them  all  in- 
struction. 1  have  traveled  over  3.000 
miles  on-  street  cars  and  have  walked 
over  TOO,  miles."  '•^rtl 


awttniifin*' 


. "  New! 


BUND  ACHIEVB  SUCCESS  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  j 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Ne'w  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  a  new  field 
of  endeavor  ijas  been  opened  to  those 
whdse  misfortune  it  is  not  to  see.    The 
neWiVqrk  is  that  of   shorthand    and 
typdnfmng  and  already  there  are  sev- 
er-/ experts,  who  excel  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  the  girls,  -who  have  their 
sight  to  help  them.     A  shorthand  ma- 
chine has  been  invented  with  which  to 
take  dictation.     It  resembles  a  small 
type-u-riter,  but  has  only  six  keys.  Each 
of  these  keys  when  struck  produces  a 
raised  dot  on  a  thin  ribbon  of  paper. 
The  various  combinations  which  may 
be  obtained  by  a  skillful  manipulation 
of   the   keys   give      a  wide      range   of 
symbols.      After  taking  the   dictaUon, 
the   typist,   by  the  touch   system,    can 
as  a  rule  write  the  letter  on  the  ma- 
chine much  faster  than  the  girl  who 
has  full  use  of  her  eyes.     This  is  only 
one   of  the  fields  that  the  association 
has  opened  to  the  blind  to  make  them 
self   supporting.        They   have    taught 
them     to    be    switch-board    operators, 
basket,  broom,     mattress,     bead,  lace 
and     hat -frame     makers. — New  York 
Letter. 


;'ay.-. 


A     blind"  GIRL'S     WORK. 

The.Jaiegt  achievement  of  the  "en- 
lightei^ed  blind"  is  the  graduation,  at 
the  he\d  of  herclihss  at  the  McKinley 
High  gfclAjg^Ch^ago,  of  Miss  Edith 
M.  Griffen,  What -'has  not  seen  since 
she  was  twenty  months  old.  There 
were  seventy  In  her  class,  and  she  led 
them  all  In  scholarship,  says  the  De- 
lineator. 

Miss  Grifeen  can  memorize  the  sub- 
stance of  seven  or  eight  pages  of  his- 
tory and  science  after  they  have  been 
read  to  her  once.  She  uses  a  Braile 
typewriter  at  times,  but  she  is  at 
home  with  the  ordinary  machine  as 
well.  She  speaks  French  and  Ger- 
man, has  studied  Latin  and  Greek, 
has  written  essays  on  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's works,  and  is  an  accomplished 
musician.  Moreover,  she  sews  well 
and  prides  herself  on  aiding  her 
mother  in  all  housekeeping  cares. 

Miss  Griffien  is  as  cheerful  as  the 
day  is  long.  She  finds  her  life  full  of 
interests  and  possibilities  of  helpful- 
ness. "I  haven't  any  vain  regrets  " 
she  says — a  philosophy  of  life  -to 
which  more  fortunate  mortals  cin 
seldom  arrive.  ' 


The  Observer  was  impressed"  while 
waiting  tor  friends  at  the  entrance  of 
Symphony  Hall  the  other  evening 
'with  the  number  of  blind  persons  he 
saw  entering  the  hall  to  hear  the  Sym- 
phony concert.  The  fondness  of  the 
blind  for  music  is  proverbial,  but  to 
most  of  them  the  attending  of  a  sym- 
phony concert  is  a  luxury  we  had 
thought  of  as  being  beyond  their  reach. 
Those  whom  we  saw  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  were  evidently  music  stu- 
dents and  from  their  appearance 
were  making  a  financial  sacrifice  to 
attend  these  concerts.  But  their  pleas- 
ure was  visible  in  their  faces  as  we 
noticed  them  entering  the  hall,  and 
we  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
some  of  the  joy  of  life  lost  with  the 
power  of  sight  was  not  made  up  to 
them  in  the  increased  enjoyment  they 
found  over  others  in  listening  to  fine 
music. 
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BRAYTON  DEFIES  HIGGINS. 

Blind  Leader„5ajta-He'll  Visit  Capitol 
Despite  Governor.j^J    i 

PROVIDENCE,  Jan.  3-Gen,  Charles 
R.  Eraj-ton.  the  blind  Republicaji  le.id^r 
oi:  Rhode  Island,  against  whom  Gov. 
Htirglns  and  the  reform  element  washed 
a  warm  campaign  to  prevent  liira  from 
making  his  headquarters  at  the  capitol 
during  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
last  year,  announces  that  lie  will  s:o  to 
the  State  House  as  often  as  he  pleases 
during  the  coming  session. 

"In  a  professional  capacity  as  an  .it- 
torney  having  an  Interest  i;i  many 
measures  pending  before  committees,  I 
shall  attend  to  the  Interests  of  my 
clients,"    he   said. 


iA/6ft£Ei?STl  ;V.fcS?.l  TELEGR/:- 


Saturday^  JaPi  4^  1S0£. 

•I'he  omcers  of  the  ^^",L^^t  ^arS; 
<iav  «ehoo1  for  th«  coming  >ear  <•'  =  • 
in'peHnUndemy  Nll«  BJ-^^rk:  a«l8.ant  »«- 
perlnlendent.  Oscar  •'''hnBon,  secretary. 
Oscar  Bergstrom;  I'l^^f'^'^l^/h^son 
derson;    librarian.   Hilda  J'J*>';!,'i"-sunday  ' 

The  26th  anniversary  "'"IdccUI  ex- 
school  will  b«  observed  wUh  »P«c'?-'  «,% 
erclses  the  night  of  Ja"-  "•  ,"hnv'n 
church.     Nils   Bjork  and   Oscar   JoMs^^n 

will    direct    the    P'-of^f'^:,,,  \''e   M„"nday 
meeting    of    the    church    ■Rill    ^t,.f"J'     ,„ 

''*Tl^e°annual  meeting  «'  the  poung  peo- 
ples society  of  the  church  ^^111  be  to 
morrow  afternoon  at  4.30  °^^,^:  v,,,ii, 
ZS^l  service  will  give  way  to  th^  ^ns^ 
nesa  session.  In  charge  of  the  presiaeni, 
Gustaf  Brlckman.  observed 

The   week   of   prayer   will   »«   odobivc 
In   the  church, 

BesinnloK  Toesdar  NJgbt. 

irj/^'X^  nllt'-^w^tl"  Se-fxcfptlSS 

^''^^^T^o'nd    revival    of    the    winter    i. 
Ipllnned   to   ^tart  Ja^   2^  jhen   a^b^ 

!  !r'^"    begin  ^s-'i^e-"    -^    tbe    church 
He  will  be  accompanied  on  his  trip  t^ae^ 

j  by  Ws  daughter  Esther.    They   will  sing 
'Vh^  blind   Clergyman   has   «.mpleted   a 

'  &°w'esr  ^h-ere^iie'^'^bal^^great 

llXX'rn^t»h2-gtrhe-^at.ie 

Vr°r^"^a^h|j3-,,f,rtcarn'l 
tfa'£?ut°an-i.H^rn!%lVrlt'of  mls- 

I'^'Hehas  a  wife  and  several  children  in 

MoUne.  f    -.fr     and    Mrs.! 

Frank,    infa.nt   pon    ot    ^ir. 
Fi^ank    Kalllo     51,    MlUburs     a^reet^j^^ 
'there    yesterday     after    a    sn  ^^^  ^ 

i-R-lth  stomach  trouble,  agea  0  ^fter- 

Imonths     The    funeral    ^'^^  ''/^^tn  ^^^__„^„^ 

i^eft^-'tlfth-e^  pr^^-'    •^■'"^"  ^-  ^°"- 
berg,   m  the  fhalr  „f  Q^th-  ! 

Rev.  ■T"'^"  ^;h^t  utherTn  church,  presld-  , 
^"fast  W  at  a"  meeting   of   the  m^ 
'^  -  Mf--cmWmatton  cJ^-sj^JliU^^ 


i(o 


F-        wiii^Jthe   church    where   for   fort: 
Hector    Lyon,    the    blTxd    year    o. 
Slicrborne,  Ensland._has  resigned. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRIIs'*rED 
\/ii'i\      FOR  BLINB  PERSONS 

'!l^sKi'ii^«^'^Hr^ 

thfh   nd  may  be  sent  to  them      It  con- 
'  iiiiiff  ne-svs  and  religious  mattait 
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HERAUD. 


PR[FEeS  OilOWN 
M0TP[B  TO  SIGH! 

~^r i 

Mission  of  Loweli  IVIan,  Born 

nd^but-Wlio  Can  Now    ' 
See,  Is  to  Find  Parents,     ; 


BELIEVES  HIS  NAME  IS 

JOHN  W.  PATTERSON 


Lived  Most  of  His  Years  in 

State  Institutions  as  Chargje,  | 

but  He  Now  Works, 


John  W.  Patterson. 


[Special  Dlsnatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 
LOWELL,  Jan.  4 — Stranger  than  Ac- 
tion Is  the  life  story  of  John  W.  Pat- 
terson, just  passed  20,  who,  though 
born  blind,  now  can  see,  and  who 
wants   to   find   his   mother  and  father, 

whom  he  has  never  seen  and  has  never 
known. 

"I  never  knew  who  my  parents  were 
and  never  saw  them,  for  I  was  born 
blind  and  did  not  receive  my  sight 
until  I  was  7  years  old." 

In  his  cheaply  furnished  bedroom, 
third  floor  front  at  204  Appleton 
street,  where  he  passed  his  Christmas 
alone  and  without  friends,  the  young 
man  sat  last  night  and  related  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  strange  circumstances 
that  have  governed  his  life. 

"I  have  heard  that  my  parents  left 
me  somewhere,  somehow,  and  that  i.s 
ali,"  he  said.  "Whether  I  had  their 
care  when  I  was  an  Infant  and  was 
put  Into  an  In.stitution  on  account  of 
my  blindness,  or  was  lost  to  thf-m 
through  an  accident,  I  do  not  know 
They  may  be  alive  or  dead. 
.  "I  have  craved  for  the  sight  of  mv 
mother  during  all  these  years  I 
would  be  almost  willing  to  be  blind 
again  If  I  could  but  see  her  once,  and 
then  have  the  comfort  of  a  home  with 
lier.  as  I  have  so  often  dreamed. 


"You  see  that  picture  of  tlie  Beauti-^ 
tul  woman  on  that  wall?"  .pointing  to 
a  colored  lithograph  of  a"  woman.     "I 
always  imagine  that  it  is  my  mother. 

"When  they  operated  on  my  eyes  in  | 
some  institution  years  ago,  I  was  just ; 
7  years  old.  I  did  not  know  what  it  ' 
was  to  see.  and  they  had  told  me  of  all 
the  bright  and  pretty  sights  that  | 
would  be  visible  after  the  doctors  had  I 
finished.  I 

"I  conjured  up  in  my  mind  what  the 
new  sensation  would  be  like,  but  was 
not  prepared  for  wliat  really  happened. 
I  saw  a  beautiful  woman  with  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes  standing  at  the  bed- 
side. I  thought  it  was  an  angel,  and  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  anything  else  for  a 
long  time.  I  never  saw  her  after  that 
and  do  not  know  wlio  she  was.  She 
may  have  been  rcvy  mother,  or  somebody 
else,  taut  the  impression  that  the  sight 
left  upon  my  mind  is  with  me  today. 
That  is  why  I  like  to  have  that  picture 
on  the  wall,  it  is  so  much  like  the  wom- 
an I  saw  then. 

"I  have  been  in  Lowell  since  1903,  atid 
came  here  from  Tewksbury,  It  seems 
that  I  had  been  in  state  institutions  of 
one  sort  or  another,  all  my  life,  begin- 
ning at  a  children's  home  in  Munson 
or  Palmer,  this  state,  and  ending  at 
the  siate  hospital  out  in  Tewksbury. 
They  told  me  from  the  first  tliat  m.v 
name  was  John  Patterson.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  really  my  right  name. 
I  cannot  tell  when  or  how  I  got  it.  No- 
body knows,  that  I  can  find.  A  short 
ttme  ago  I  added  William  as  a  middle 
name,  because  nearly  every  one  has 
cne,  so  that  before  the  world  I  am  John 
William  Patterson.  What  wou'd  I  not 
give  to  know  whether  that  name  was 
given  to  me  by  my  parents! 

"I  left  Tewksbury  of  my  own  accord, 
to  earn  my  own  living  like  other  young 
men.  Now  I  live  by  my  own  hand  and 
resources,  and  support  myself  and  live 
like  a  king. 

"But  I  have  seen  so  much  happiness 
among  other  people,  that  I  resolved  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  out  the 
secret  of  my  birth.  I  wanted  to  find  my 
mother,  if  I  have  any,  and  if  she  is 
.«^till  alive  and  will  let  me  come  to  her. 
I  want  to  go. 

"They  told  me  once  somewhere  that 
my  mother's  name  was  Susan  Patter-i 
son.  I  can  remember  being  told  that 
I  was  abandoned  or  left  in  WatertownJ 
or  Waltham,  but  other  places  have  been! 
mentioned  by  tliose  who  have  tried  to 
help  me  solve  the  mystery.  I  was  told 
I  was  born  in  1SS7,  and  I  have  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  a  brother  whose 
name  was  Frederick.  We  were  bound 
out  together  when  I  was  small.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  real 
brother  or  not.  but  we  thougiit  a  great 
deal  of  each  other.  We  were  separated 
and  I  have  never  heard  from  him. 

"I  am  living  on  the  'hope  that  some- 
thing may  happen  that  will  open  th^ 
book  of  secrets.  People  are  kind  to  me 
and  help  me  all  they  can.  I  probabljj 
would  have  never  cared  to  find  these 
things  out  if  I  had  remained  blind.  Bui 
being  like  other  men  now,  with  eyes 
that  can  see.  and  hands  that  can  work 
I  want  to  have  a  home  like  other  men.' 


nrlva  tp'    donations  , 

and  exlfnsion  of  industrial  and  education^- , 
al  facilities  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 

Wind,"  .'.,.■    I,,-   ., 

It   is   explained    that,    mstead   ot    blmd- 
ness  totally  dis.Tbling  its  victims,  it  often 
conduces  to  remarkable  mental  develop- 
ment    and   points    to    the   case   of   Helen, 
Keller  and  other  notable  afflicted"  persons  | 
as  examples. 
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j  The  committee  of  conference  from 
the   Gorham   Dames      regarding       the 

'Maine  Institute  for  the  blind,  consist- 
ing of  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Barker,  Mrs. 
Elinor  Maxwell  Knight  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Kendall,  have  arranged  for  a  very- 
large  whist  at  the  Falmouth  hotel, 
Jan.  24th,  when  those  who  enjoy  the 
game  will  find  an  opportunity  to  meet 
a  great  many  of  their  friend.?  and 
help  along  a  good  cause.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  presented'  with  a  su- 
perb set  of  dolls,  consisting  of  a  bri- 
dal party  and  the  person  who  buys 
the  ticket  with  the  lucky  number  will 
receive    the    dolls.        There        will    be 

aeoT<e9!=^  """  "'*'*'^' 


OF^dAflZATIofTFOR 

BLIND   OF  STATB 

A  mec'tlng  will  be  held  in  Newark  naft 
Tuesday  for  the  pui-pose  of  planning|a 
state  assotiation  for  the  blind.  The  or- 
ganization contemplated  is  not  intended; 
to  be  one  of  a,  strictly  charitable  nature, 
bnt    "tr.    rereii-f    .irid    expend    public    and 
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^ISS  IMURA  IN  NATIVE  GARB 

\m^  Is  the  Dainty  Little  Japanese  Woman  Now  In  Boston  Studying  Our 
Methods  in  Caring  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  a  Work  Which  She 

1  -Does  in  Her  Own  Country.  She  Posed  Before  a  Herald  Camera  for 
the  Picture. 
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^.emarkahle  Careers  of  Blindjifen  Wh^ 
Have  Risen  Above  Their  Affliction 


cup  defender  de- 
"S.  .jj»f-;  Campbell,-  renowned 
chemist;  Carll,  mathematical 
wonder;  Fannie  Crosby,  hymn 
writer;  Gore,  -Senator;  Buckey 
and  Brayton,  political  bosses, 
stand  out  in  broad  relief. 


By  DEXTER  MABSHAI.I,. 

llVritten  for  The  Disfalch.} 
>  I  ^  HE  man  who  is  the  world's  leading 
1    I  authority   on   the   constitution   of 

I  I  steel  is  stone  blind,  his  eyesight 

\  having  been  destroyed  by  an  ex- 

plosion which  occurred  early  in  his  chem- 
ical investigations  of  the  constitution  of 
steel.  He  is  Edward  DeMille  Campbell, 
since  1905  director  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  man  to  whom  learned  university 
prcffesBora  of  mathematics  and  famous  as- 
tronomers come  for  instruction  has  been 
efene  blind  from  birth.  He  is  Lewis  B. 
Carll  of  Brooklyn,  famed  the  mathematical 
world  over  as  its  only  living  authority  on 
{ho  calculus  of  variations,  a  branch  of  the 
science  which  pnly  the  cream  of  the  mathe- 
matical sharps  have  brains  enough  to  con- 
quer. 

iFannie  J.  Crosby,  whose  6,000  odd  gos- 
pel songs  have  gone  round  the  world,  lias 
been  stone  blind  since  she  was  6  months 
old.  Today  she  is  nearinn  her  88th  birth- 
day, and  is  as  active  mentally  and  physic- 
ally as  she  was  44  years  ago  when  she  be- 
jgaa  giving  to  Christianity  such  hymps  as 
"f'JesuB,  Keep  Me  Near  the^Cross."  "Rescue 


the   Perishing,"    "I   Am   Thine,    0   Lord." 
and  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus." 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  famous  on  two  conti- 
nents as  the  modeler  of  the  latter "dEy.  de- 
fenders of  the  America's  cup,  has  ijot.been 
able  to  tell  day  from  night  smce  ,he,  was  15 
vears  old,  when  a  film  began  to  spre'ad  over, 
his  eyes  and  soon  thereafter  left  "him  in 
total  physical  darkness.  ' 

The  Blind  in  Politics. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history-  a  blind 
man  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  qf  the 
United  States.  He  is  Thomas  P.  Gore,  one" 
of  thp  fii'st  pair  of  toga  wearers'' froni  the 
new  State  of  Oklahoma.  When  he  -was  -9 
one  eye  was  put  out  during  a  quarrel  with 
a  playmate;  when  he  was  12  the  other  was 
destroyed  by  another  playmate  aceident- 
all;y  piercing  it  with  an  arrow. 

For  years  two  <ijf  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union— California  and  Rhode  Island— 
Bupmely  did  the  bidding .  of  two  "blind 
bosses, '  Christoplier  A.  Buckley  and  Gen- 
eral Charles  R.  Braj'ton,' re^vitstively. 

?he  most  popular  tutor  iri  mathematics 
at  Columbia  University,  because  he  is  the 
most  Buccessful,  is  r>r.  Newell  Perry,  whose 
face,  when  he  was  a  child  of  8  on  his 
fatlipB^ranch  in  California,  came  in  con- 
tact with  some  poison,  causing  him  to  go 
blind  in  a  few  weeks. 

These  aVe  only  a  few  of  the  more  prom- 
inent blind  men  and  women  who,  aided 
almost  solely  by  their  indomitable  deter- 
mination to  do  so,  have  risen  superior  to 
an  affliction  that  the  average  man  or. 
woman  looks  upon  as  appalling.  A  com- 
plete list  of  who's  who  among  the  blind 
would  be  long,  indeed,  and  include  the 
names  of  such  well-known  doers  as  M. 
Riggenbach,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Basle;  M.  Camille  Lemaire, 
th^  French  architeoti  whb,  on  becoraiiig 
blind,  devoted  himself  tq;^ writing  a  history 


of  architecture 
French  oculist, 
less  at  the  age 
teaching  others 
tions  for  which 
tinent ;  Dagnia, 
ing  of  the  most 
all  time — John 


,      Dr.    Bmile    J  aval,    the  I 
who,  since  becoming  sight- 
of  62,   has  spent  his  time ! 
how  to  jperform  the  opera- ' 
he  was  famed  on  the  Con- ; 
the  organist;   to  say  noth-:-^ 
famous  blind  personage  of 
Milton. 


Feats  of  Memory. 

Varied  as  are  the  careers  of  present-day 
prominent  blind  men,  a  glance  at  their 
lives  shows  that  the  success  of  each  man 
rests  largely  on  the  circumstance  that  hei 
has  been  able  to  develop  his  memory  to  I 
perform  feats  that  deserve  classification' 
among  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  1 

One  of  the  problems  in  Mr.  Carll's  booki 
on  "Calculus  of  Variations"  takes  up  sev- 
eral   score    pages.     He    spent    three   years 
working    out    the   problem,    but   not   until! 
he  had  arrived  at  the  correct  answer  did! 
be  commit  any  portion  of  the  problem  to 
paper  by  the  point  system.    As  fast  as  he 
worked   out   one   step   of   the   problem— it! 
took   him   weeks,   sometimes,   to   do   this^J 
he  stored   the   cesult   of  his   labors  in   hi^i 
memory  and  did  not  bring  it  forth  again 
until  he,  too,  could  cry  "Eureka!"    In  such 
manner   he   wrote    the   whole   of   his   first- 
book,  a  formidable  voiume  of  568  pages,  on 
which    he   spent   ten   years.     His   second  I 
book,  "Afterthoughts  on  Calculus   of  Varia- 
tion," is  the  result  of  20  j^ears  of  study. ' 
It  deals  with  the  most  difficult  mathemat- 
Jeal  problems  known  to  the  human  mind — 
prdblems  that  Mr.   Carll  was  not  able  to 
master   when   he  wrote   his    "Variations;" 
hence  $'l'e  name  "Afterthoughts."    And  no' 
problem'  i'n  this  second  work,  the  only  one 
of -its  kind::  ever  written,  was  committedj 
to   paper   until   Mr.   Carll,   pacing   up   and 
I  down  his  room  '  day  aftet  day,  week  after  i 
I  week,  month  after  month,  yeac  after  year 
I  in 'several  instances,  had  grasped  thesolu-' 


tion.  .—-=•:    _ 

^  Renntor  Thomas  P.  Gore  ifl  credited  witji 
haviiig     graduatfid     in     geometry     wthout 

-  drawihg  a  Jine  Or  making  a  single  figure, 
"'''■li/ips  the  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  his  truly  remarkably  memory  was 

;  given  during  a  dehate  with  Senator  Her- 
nando de  Boto  Money  of  Mississippi,  Gore'g 
native  State. 

Monej  at  the  tinje  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
tidcpt;    Oore,    then  a   popniist,    had  been 

.selected  as  the  party's  best  man  to  answer] 
•  I  the  arfjnnients  of  "the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi." :  I 

Just  before  the  word  contest  began  the 
blind  man  reniiested  of  liis  opponent  that 
a  division  of  time  be  made.  Money,  who 
that  day  had  met  Gore  for  the  first  time, 
resented  the  request  for  some  reason,  and 
hia  reply  was  none  too  civil: 

"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please.  You 
are  at  libcn'ty  to  do  the  same. 
.  For  three  solid  hours  thereafter  Money 
let  loose  a  veritable  flood  of-  talk  on  the  big 
crowd  assembled  for  miles  around  the  little 
town  of  Iloenlinden  to  listen  to  the_ de- 
bate. Tlirough  it  all  Gore  sat  -yvith  'uri- 
rurtied  brow;  then,  when  his  opponent 
had  run  out  of  breath  at  la»t,-he  tooksthte 
platform^  and  held  his  heavers  spellbound' 
for  fodr  solid  hours.  Incidentally,  he: 
quoted;  without  a  slip,  page  after  page  of 
his  antagonist's  record  as  .set  down  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  this  having  been 
read  to,.hira  only  a  day  or  two  before. 

Mempry  for  Voices. 

Though  he  drank  himself  blind  before 
he  went  into  politics  and  tlien  put  liquor 
away — for  himself— forever,  "Boss'  Buckley 
has  never  forgotten  any  man  whose  voice 
,  he  has  heard  even  once  only  since  he  went 
[into  politics.  To  his  peculiar  ability  to 
I  remember  voice  tones  he  undoubtedly  owed 
much  of  his  success  as  a  "boss."  Until  he 
was  deposed  he  ran  a  low  type  of  saloon 
in  San  Francisco.  Here  politicians  of  both 
parties  from  all  over  the  State  would  come 
to  pay.  their  homage.  Perhaps  a  visitor 
liad  not  stood  before  Buckley  for  IS  years, 
and  then  only  long  enough  to  receive  his 
suave  "How  do  you  do?''  Yet  the  mo- 
ment the  "boss"  heard  his  caller  speak, 
out  wOiild  shoot  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
most  refined  dfawing-room  tones  would 
come  the  words:  "So  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Smith.  We  haven't  met  since  such'  and 
such  a  convention."  Buckley  has  never 
been  known  to  make  a  mistake  in  name  or 
place  of  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Newell  Perry  tutors  entirely  from" 
memory.  Before  she  was  9  years  o"ld  Fan- 
ny Crosby  could  repeat,  word  for  word  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament' and 
the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well.  Naturally,  her  ability  to  remem- 
ber whole  passages  and  books  of  the  Bible 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  suc- 
cess as  a  writer  of  sacred  hymns.  One  of 
her  gi-eatest  feats  of  memorj'  was  to  com- 
pose iO  hymns  at  a  sitting  and  then  to 
Avrite  them  down  one  after  another  vnth- 
out  a  moment's  hesitation  in  search  of  a 
word  or  line. 

Herreshoff  has  declared  that  his  success 
as  a  yacht  builder  rests  largely  on  the 
fact  that  he  can  picture  so  vividly  in  his 
mind  the  boats  he  saw  and  the  models  he 
owned  during  the  first  15  years  of  his  life. 
Had  Ms  memory  failed  him  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  this  respect  he  believes  he  would 
have  possessed  no  proper  mental  models 
to  worlc  with  and  improve  upon.  It  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  Professor  Camp- 
bell to  work  out  intricate  chemical  for- 
raulrte  in  his  mind  the  while  he  performs 
before  his  classes  experiments  which  a 
chemist  with  two  good  eyes  undertakes 
with  some  anxiety. 

Professor  Campbell's  father  was  Judge 
James  V.  Campbell,  a  noted  jurist  of  the 
Central  Stated..  He  was  professor  of  law 
at  the' University 'of  Michigan  from  1869 
to  1885.  Five  years  after  he  had  retired 
his  son  became  professor  of  metallurgy  and 
metallurgical  chemistry  at  the  university 
where  he  had  graduated  four  years  before!' 
After  he  had  become  blind  he  was  pro- 
moted to  junior  professor  of  analytical 
chemistrj',  and  two  years  ago  iv<is  made 
director  of  the  university's  che'if'cal  lab- 
oratory, which  is  reckoned  among  the  best 
in  the  countrj'. 

Professor  Campbell  was  U  years  old  last 
September.  He  is  a  member  of  bhe  A'meri- 
?^?  *-',?'/■■  Society,  the  Americam  Insti- 
tute of  Mming  Engineering  and  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Gas  Association. 


p         Remarkable 'WmS^WrfT^T' 

I  Lewis  B.  Carll,  whose  fame  among  math- 
!  ematicians  is  even  greater  than  Professor 
Campbell's  among  chemists,  despite  the 
handicap  of  sightless  eyes  pressed  Seth 
Low,  who  aftenvarda  became  Mayor  of 
I  Greater  New  York,  for  first  place  in  the 
;  class  in  which  they  graduated  from  Colum- 
ibia  University.  'That  w,as  in  1870.  As  a 
I  student  young  Carll  had  the  text  books 
'read  to  him  by  a  companion  while  the  two 
Iwere  traveling  between  the  university  and 
Mr.  Carll's  home  on  Lone  Island.  His 
companion  was  a  boyhood  friend  sent 
]  through  Columbia  by  Mr.  Carll's  father, 
tnat  his  son  might  have  some  one  to  read 
ihis  lessons  to  him.  Thus,  Mr.  Carll  took 
ja  college  course  wholly  by  sound,  as  it 
;were. 

On  graduation  he  planned  to  become  a 
teacher  of  the  classics,  but  soon  found  to 
his  sorrow  that  nearly  every  one  who  do- 
sired  his  services  wanted  to  be  instructed 
in  mathematics.  In  college  he  had  been 
a  fair  mathematician.  Confronting  the 
situation  squarely,  he  detei-mined  to  be- 
come as  proficient  in  this  branch  of  study 
as  his  mental  equipment  would  let  him, 
and  from  that  dajt  to  this  he  has  been  a 
solver  of  the  most  abstruse  mathematical 
problems  known  to  man. 

When  he  decided  to  produce  his  book  on 
"Calculus  of  Variations,"  he  discovered 
that  only  one  book  had  ever  been  written 
on  that  subject,  and  every  copy  of  it  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  apparently.  He, 
therefore,  had  to  secure  the  loan  of  various 
rare  mathematical  papers  and  pamphlets 
from  the  libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Europe,  Columbia  University  guaranteeing 
their  safe  return.  He  spent  three  years 
collecting  in  this  wise  the  necessary  basic 
data;  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  devoted  al-J 
most '-entirely  to  building  his  book. 

Planned  to  Be  a  Senator. 

A  blind  boy  who  set  out  to  be  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  who  has  realized  his 
ambition — this,  in  epitome,  is  the  life  story 
of  Thomas  P.  Gore.  ..  .  '    '  .; 

When  he  was  attending  school  at  WaJr 
thai.  Miss.,  a  copy  of  the  Congre.'^sional 
Record  fell  into  Gore's  hands.  He  got  a 
schoolmate,  Charles  Pittman  to  read  from 
it  to  him.  Among  other  tilings  Pittman' 
read  the  list  of  United  States  .Senators. 
Then  it  was  that  Tom  Gore  conceived  hia 
ambition  of  becoming  a  Senator  himself, 
and  in  all  the  years  that  followed  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  goal  that  he  finally 
won  last  December.  He  's  now  36  years 
old,  and  until  he  waged  his  senatorial  cam- 
paign was  so  little  known  outside  the  two 
or  three  countryside  communities  ill  which 
he  has  lived,  that  "Who's  Who',  in  Amer- 
ica" and  other  reference  books  .know  no 
such  man.  '     "■. 

Gore  began  his  political  career  In  his 
native  State,  Mississippi.  He  has  been 
a  Populist  Congressional  candidate  in 
Texas,  has  stumped  for  Bryan  in  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  is 
I  the  present .  idol  of  the  Oklahoma  farmers 
and  ranchers,  who,  in  a  Senatorial 
'  primary,  rolled  up  a  big  enough  majority 
for  him  to  offset  handsomely  the  adveraa 
majorities  in  the  towns.  To  secure  tha 
$1,000  that  Gore  spent  in  his  campaign, 
his  friends  say  that  he  had  to  mortgage 
his  cottage  home  in  Lawton.  His  oppo- 
nents spent  $100,000,  all  told. 
Fanny  Crosby's  Quaint  Ambltloa. 
The  ambition  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby  (Mrs. 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne)  is  to  live  to  ■write 
songs  in  her  103rd  year.  That  was  the 
age  attained  by  her  favorite  grand- 
mother, and  Miss  Crosby  believes  that 
sometime  during  the  next  fifteen  years 
she  will  write  her  best  hymn.  To  date 
she  has  composed  more  spiritnal  songs 
than  any  other  person,  living  of  dead,  ex- 
cept John  Westey.  Hia  record  was  8,000: 
ISIiss  Crosby  is  now  about  two  thoosand 
behind  the  great  Methodist. 

IMiss  Crosby  declares  that  she  acquired 
the  knack  ot  making  words  flow  rhyth- 
mically by  taking  lessons  during  her  child- 
hood years  from  the  musical  little  stream 
that  flowed  by  her  home.  From  the  time 
she  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  age  of  15,  until  she  waa 
45  she  wrote  secular  songs  exclusively, 
her  best  known  song  being  "There's  Musio 
in  the  Air."  Then,  at  the  solicitation  of 
W.  D.  Bradbury,  a  publisher  of  aacred 
music,  she  turned  to  religious  songs,  and 
this  has  been  her  field  ever  since.  Her 
first. hymn,  written  in  186i,  began— 


HI"*   rolnr,    we  aro   irolnr 

1  home  beyond  lh«  Bkl««, 

and   four   years   later  it  was  mmg  at  th« 

f"r.er,i|   of  the  man  who   induced   the   au^ 

tlior  to  take  up  hymn  writing.  " 

tf''.P>rlBht.  WW,  b^-D«l«  »WHhHl.J 
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CARMAN  SYLVA  SOCIETY 

PLANS  MUCH  GOOD  WORK 

^^p    r>XP:atizr.j   effort   is   being   made   by 
tllft  momhirs   of   the   Carman    Sylva   Un- 
otiiomlnatlonal    Home    for    Akc<1,     Blind 
and   Orphans  to  spread  the  work  >»«.i^  ' 
Bocletv    and  a  call  has  been   sent  out  fpr  ' 
new  membeiTS  and  for  asKlstance.    The  oi*~ 
fleer.")  are  now  looking  for  a  desirable  lo-  i 
cation  'where  the  home  nnay  be  er*^cled.      ' 
The  object  is   to  care  for  the   homeless  I 
children   and  afford  a  place  for  those  no  ; 
longer    able    to    make    homes    for    them-  | 
selves.     It  Is  Intended  to  teach   the   boys 
useful   trades,   while  the  girls  will  be  fn- 
Btructed    In    housework.      Mrs.    Margaret 
Muscan,  of  the  North  SJde.  who  is  work- 
ing hard  In  the  movement,  said  this  morn- 
ing   that    the    work    Is    progressing   very 
well    and    that   the   most   urgent   need   is 
more  support. 


^ist  lis 
nsion  list. 


\  John  W.  Fox,  a  patrolmroj^jn 
police  department  for  the 
years,  was  placed  on  the  pension 
Mr.  Fox  is  the  first  officer  to  be  placea 
on  the  list  since  the  new  act  went  into 
effect,  some  two  weeks  ago.  The  new 
act  is  embodied  in  chapter  428,  of  the 
revised  laws  of  1902.  and  advances  the 
pension  of  a  patrolman  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  his  regular  pay.  Two 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Fox  appeared  before 
the  board.  Dr.  George  H.  Pillsbury 
appeared  at  that  time,  stating  that  Mr. 
Pox  was  totally  bjind  and,  in  his  opin- 
ion, such  blindne^  WE*,  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  fall  the  officer  had  sustained 
during  the  performance  of  duty,  about 
two  years  ago.  The  back  had  been 
first  affected.  later  the  optic  nerve  be- 
coming diseased.  The  new  act  pre- 
scribes that  officers  receiving  pension 
I  may.  at  any  time,  bf  liable  to  call  for 
!  duty.  In  the  case  of  Jlr.  Fox  this  will 
I  not  bo  put  into  fore,  inasmuch  as 
)  blindness  would  exclude  him  from  the 
I  performance    ot    any    duties    whatever. 


(NSTITDTIONijPOR  THE  BUND  AND   ME 

CREATIpff    OF    THE    OFFICE    OF 

TATE  OCrUST. 


heartily  oonimend  Dr.  Sim.>^  I 
_  ,  anajremeut  ot  thLs  in^titutioj;  ' 
abilltT'.  fldelit.T  Rud  lionestf  vritb 
nl-ich  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  iK-rfofm.-' 
its  dut.v.  1  (.ommovid  to  your  favorable 
ctir.sidei-ution  the  recoinmendations  of  t\ii 
Bnaivl    ot    TnistCGS    of    this    institutiou. 

For    many    years    Dr.    •Si.tus    has    pprformed 
tUe    duties    of    Superintendent,    and    has    i>er 
t.prmed    the    duty    well,    imt    I    do    not    thlnfe 
that   the  spliere  of  Dr.    Sims*   services  ?houM 
oe   Iiii;ited   to    this    Institution.      I    would    ree 
oiumei:'!   that   th?  law  be  so  changed  that   a 
i-<lueator    be    luade    Snperintendont.    ar.d    ths 
lljt-  ofliee  of   State  Ocnlist  he  created.    who= 
ai.ty   Ir  should  be   to   treat   the  pupils   11    tii 
iiisfituUon    for    the    blind:    to    aiso    treat    tli 
e;  ( s  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  students,   the  l! 
a  jttes    of    the   lunatic    asylum    and    tie    Stul 
I'enitentiarj.      It    Is    a    alug'jlar    tblnj    to 
Th.it    for    all    these    years    the    Slate    has    nt 
j.tuvided    an    oculist    tn    look    after    and    Irea 
the    students   of   the   deaf   and   dumb   institul 
ti..n,   whose  eyes  gre  so  necessary  to  taije  th^ 
place   of   the   power  of   speech   and   the   son>i 
lit    hearing    vphlch    are    denied    them.      Thcr 
:ire  cases    which   the   Srr.te   Ocallst   shon 
I  ailed    upon   to    ireat    in    the    lunatic    asy 
:  ud     there    Is    a    pr.'Ssing    neces?it.v    for    Ws 
services    in    the   State    Penitentiary. 

From    these   suggestion   I    hope    the  I«gisia- 
lure    may    supply    the    fatal    defect    iu    ou  i 
former  system.  j£ 
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Pmrm  a  magazine 


roitTHE 


♦  WlffiK  EWTORS,C0MKISnOIH 
*AMD  VmWRS  All  ARE  SKHT 
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FANCIT  a  magazine  published  exclu- 
sively for  the  blincJ,  having  an  edi- 
torial staff  and  compositors  made  uip 
almost  entirely  of  men  and  wo^nen 
■who  are  ibMnd.  It  seems  at  first 
glance  quTte  as  nopeless  an  under- 
taklnig  as  the  *Hn<3  leading  the  blind, 
yet  there  Is  a  ■magazine  of  this  kind  with 
just  sucih  a  staff  being  issued  every  month 
here  in  New  York  city.  It  ij  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  BlJr.i,  founded 
and  maintained  ibiy  Mrs.  William  Ziegler, 
Of  New  York,  and  given  by  her  to  the 
Mind  of  the  United  States  wtoo  can  read. 
To  issue  a  magazine  for  sightless  read- 
ers is  a  miore  serious  undertaking  tha.n 
that  coOTfronting  the  ordinary  publisher, 
ind  'it  may  be  safely  said  'that  no  other 
publication  ever  met  with  so  many  and 
such  peculiar  difficulties  as  did  this  one. 
The  making  up  of  the  magazine  calls  for 
more  than  usual  discrimination  as  to  se- 
lection and  exclusion  of  subject  matter 
that  its  contents  may  be  appreciated  by 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
«f  its  wonders  lis  unassisted  by  vision. 

The  editorial  and  printing  rooms  occupy 
a  loft  at  No.  306  East  Fifty-third  street, 
and  so  far  this  is  the  only  plant  ever  put 
up  in  New  York.  Previous  to  its  estab- 
lishment a  part  of  the  magazine  was 
printed  by  the  Connecticut  Ind'^istrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  at  Hartford  and  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  reason  for 
dividing  the  publication  in  this  way  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  magazine  Is 
printed  in  two  styles  of  type,  one-third 
being  in  Braille  and  two-thirds  in  New 
York  point.  At  present  all  the  faciUties 
have  been  completed  for  the  entire  malie 
up  of  the  New  York  point,  while  the  ma- 
chine for  setting  and  printing  the  Braille 
will  soon  be  installed. 

This  establishing  of  a  plant  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  out  the  magazine 
marks  an  important  step  in  providing  lit 
erature  for  the  Wind,  for  until  then  it  was 
Impossil/le   to   find    any  publishing    house 


Ktn-'z.- 


provided  with  an  equipment  for  handling 
the  magazine,  'wblch  is  the  largest  edition 
of  a  publication  for  the  blind  ever  issued 
in  the  world.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a 
special  plant  was  fitted  up  after  many 
complications  and  great  expense.  These 
novel  printing  rooms  in  no  way  resemble 
the  ordinary  offices  iwhere  magazines  ana 
pamphlets  are  published,  and  the  routine 
is  perhaps  unlike  that  followed  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  any  other  office.  First  the  sheets 
of  manuscript  are  transposed  to  "ipoint" 
on  a  brass  plate  11x14  inctoes  by  a  single 
operator  on  the  "stereograph,"  a  machine 
invented  by  William  B.  "W^ait,  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  aleo  is 
the  inventor  of  the  New  York  point  sys- 
tem, which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  use. 
The  "stereograph"  resem'bles  in  appearance 
a  'typewriter  of  fourteen  keys.  Each  tap 
on  a  key  accompanied  by  a  swing  of  the 
foot  controlling  the  machine  results  in  a 
puncture  on  the  brass  plate.  Pains  must 
be  taken  in  operating  the  machine  to  syn- 
chronize the  motion  power  and.  actual 
manual  work  of  transposition. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  point  syste'm 
is  that  the  blind  can  write  as  well  as  read 
it  It  can  also  be  much  more  cheaply  set 
up  and  printed.  The  Braille  is  a  system 
of  dots  and  points  consisting  of  six  points 
in  two  vertical  lines  of  three  points  each. ;  ;  ' 
One  of  these  dots  or  a  combination  of 
one  or  more  makes  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  and  also  musical  characters.  The 
New  York  point  is  similar  to  Braille,  ex- 
cept that  the  lines  are  horizontal.  •  ■  ■ 
At  present,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ■  •  • 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  use 
New  York  point.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  system  are  'the  saving  of 'space 
and  easier  reading. 

In  printing  time  and  space  are  saved  by 
many  signs  which  signify  combinations  of 
letters  such  as  th,  oh.  Any  puMctuation 
marks'w'hich  may  be  omitted  wilhout  mar- 
ring the  sense  arc  not  copied.  Verse  does 
not  need  to  'be  written  as  such,  for  it  is  to 
the  eye,  after  all,  that  sets  of  words  in 
four,  six,  or  eight  lines  appeal;  the  blind 
reader  appreciates  'the  rhyme  and  rhythm 
unaided  by  peculiarity  of  form. 

A  somewhat  amusing  .feature  of  the  work 
is  the  correction  of  proof.  This  is  not  ac- 
complished by  a  series  of  splashes  or 
scrawls  and  mysterious  hieroglyphic  signs 
on  the  margin,  but  the  correction  takes 
place  with  hammer  and  nail  punch.  Every 
supeirfluous  point  is  removed  with  a  blow 
from  the  hammer.  The  question  is  some- 
times asked  whether  the  blind  can  be  em- 
ployed as   proof   readers.    It   is   of   course 


"SE-TXIN-O  TVI=E:"rOl55, 
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possible  for  them  to  read  tlie  proof,  but 
as  some  one  eilse  must  compare  the  manu- 
script and  make  tlie  correction  the  experi- 
ment is  hardly  nractical. 

After  the  brass  plates  are  stereographed 
and  corrected  they  are  fastened  in  sets  of 
twos  onto  two  cylinders.  Opposite  each 
set  of  plates  is  a  rubber  blanket.  The  paper, 
which  has  previously  been  wet  in  a  bath  of 
shellac,  water  and  borax,  so  that  the  points 
shall  dry  in  strong  enough  to  resist  pres- 
sure, is  then  passed  between  the  cylinders, 
and  afterward  taken  by  a  delivery  cylin- 
der, which  transfers  it  onto  flysticks.    One 
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HAIL  THE  CHRIST !    By  C.  D.  Marks^ 


Hail  the  Christ!  of  Bethl'em  born. 
Prince  of  Peace!  on  Christmas  morn: 
Hail  the  Christ!  who  wears  the  crown 
Promised  through  the  ages  down. 


5E!CXIOivr 
3FCHRISTMA'3 

tiAJt.  THE  CHRIST 
AS  FKIKTEO  FOE 
IHE  E>T_rr-TO 


In  order  to  play  a  piece  of  music  the  blind  performer  must  first 
memorize  the  right  hand,  then  the  left,  and  then  play  the  two 
together  from  memory. 
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hour.    This  printing  machine  is  the  only  I  jected  to  a  process  similar  to  that  of  drying 
press  of  its  kind  anywhere.    It  is  a  rotary  j  cigars   in   factories. 

press,  designed  and  built  especially  ifor  this  I  "Whan  dry  the  sheets  are  sorted,  eollat- 
plant.  !ei3-  examined,  placed  in  covers  and  stitched 
revolution  of  the  cylinder  prints  six  pagesl  LA.fter  going  through  the  press  the  sheets  by  a  clever  stitching  machine  run  by 
and  turns  them  out  into  three  piles.  Pour-Iare  laid  on  shelv^s,  placed  in  racks  in  a  an  electric  motor.  Nothing  then  remains 
teen  hundred  sheets  can  be  printed  in  an  drying  room,   which  is  air  tight,  and  sub-: to  ibe  done  but  the  ■wrapping  and  mailine :; 
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One  or  the  i/nknown  TH0\y5ANDj  of^limd  Who  Have 

tlSEN  <§1/?IRJ0R  TO  THEIR  AffllCTIOH 


THe  man  who  Is  the  world's  leading 
authority  on  the  constitution  of 
steel  is  stone  blind,  his  eyesight 
havlnsr  been  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
■which  occurred  early  in  his  chemical  in- 
vestigations o£  the  constitution  of  steel. 
He  Is  'Edward  DeMille  Campbell,  since 
1905  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  TJnlversity  of  Michigan. 

The    man    to    whom    learned    university 

professors    of    mathematics    and    famous 

astronomers   come   for   instruction   in   the 

most  abstruse  mathematics  has  been  stone 

blind  from  birth.    He  is  Lewis  B.  Carll  of 

Brooklyn,   famed  the  mathematical  world 

over  as   Its  only  living   authority  on   the 

(calculus   of    variations,    a   branch   of   the 

,J  science    which    only    the    cream    of    the 

|jn*thematloal  sharps   have  brains  enough 

*'to  conquer. 

The  woman  whose  6,000  odd  gospel  songs 

have  irone  round  the  world  has  been  stone 

pbllnil  since  she  was  six  months  old.     To- 

|day    she    is     nearing    her    eighty-eighth 

gfcirthday,    and   is   as   active   mentally   and 

^physically  as  she  was  forty-four  years  ago 

when    she    began    giving    to    Christianity 

BUch  hymns  as  "Jesus,  Keep  Me  Near  the 

Cross,"    "Rescue   the    Perishing,"    "I   Am 

Thine,  O  Lord-  and  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of 

Jesus." 

John  B.  Herreshoff,  famous  on  two  con- 
tinents as  the  modeler  of  the  latter  day 
defenders  of  the  America's  cup.  has  not 
been  able  to  tell  day  from  night  since 
he  was  fifteen  yars  old,  when  a  film  be- 
j-gan  to  spread  over  his  eyes  and  soon 
flhareafter  left  him  in  total  physical  darli- 

S'iipjr  the  first  time  In  its  history  a  blind 
Jmah  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
ITtJnl.ted  States.    He  is  Thomas  P.  Gore,  one 

§'  of  the  first  pair  of  toga  wearer=  from  tlie 
new  State   of   Oklahoma.     "When   he   was 
•-9  one  eye  vjns  put  Out  during  a   quarrel  , 
y/lth   a    olayrnate:    when    he    was    12    the  ' 
other  was  destroyed  by  another  playmate 
accidentally  piercing  ft  with  an  arrow. 

For  years  ttvo  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  the  Union— California  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and—supinely'  did  the  bidding  of  two 
•'Wind  bosses,"  Christopher  A.  Buckley 
and  General  Charles  R.   Brayton,  respeo- 

tuceix. „.„— .^ ™_»,        1 


The  most  popular  tutor  in  matliematics 
at  Columbia  University,  because  he  is  the 
most  successful,  is  Dr.  Newell  Perry, 
whose  face,  w'nen  he  was  a  child  of  S 
on  his  father's  ranch  inCalifornia.  came 
In  contact  with  some  poi=on,  causing  him 
to  go  blind  in  a  few  weeks. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent blind  men  and  women  who,  aided  al- 
most solely  by  their  indomitable  (determi- 
nation to  do  so,  have  risen  superior  to  an 
affliction  that  the  average  man  or  woman 
looks  upon  as  appalling.  A  complete  list 
of  who's  who  among  the  blind  would  be 
long.  Indeed,  and  include  the  names  of 
such  well  known  doers  as  M.  Rggenbach, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Basle;  M.  Camille  Lemaire.  the  French 
architect,  who,  on  becoming  blind,  devoted 
himself  to  writing  a  history  of  architec- 
ture; Dr.  Emile  Javal,  the  French  oculist, 
who,  since  becoming  sightless  at  the  age 
of  E2,  has  spent  h!s  time  teaching  others 
how  to  perform  the  operations  for  which 
he  was  famed  on  the  Continent;  Dagnia, 
the  organ!8t;  to  say  nothing  of  the  most 
famous  blind  personage  of  modern  times- 
John  Milton. 

Varied  as  are  the  careers  of  present  day 
prominent  blind  men,  a  glance  at  their 
lives  shows  that  the  success  of  each  man 
rests  largely  on  the  circumstance  that  he 
has  been  able  to  develop  his  memory  to 
perform  feats  that  deserve  classification 
among  the  phenomena  of  the  m!nd. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Mr.  Carll's  book 
on  "Calculus  of  "Variations"  takes  up  sev- 
eral score  pag^s.  Ho  spent  three  years 
working  out  the  problem,  but  not  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  correct  answer  did  he 
commit  any  i^ortion  of  the  problem  to 
paper  by  the  point  system.  As  fast  as  he 
worked  out  one  sten  of  the  problem— it 
took  him  weeks,  sometimes,  to  do  this— 
he  stored  the  result  of  his  labors  in  his 
memory  and  did  not  bring  it  forth  again 
until  he,  too,  could  cry  "Eureka!"  In  such 
manner  he  wrote  the  whole  of  his  first 
book,  a  formidable  \-olume  of  668  pages, 
on  which  he  spent  ten  years.  His  second 
book,  "Afterthoughts  on  Calculus  of  Varl- 
atlon,"  Is  the  result  of  twenty  years  of 
study.  It  deals  with  the  most  difficult 
mathematical  problems  known  to  the  hu- 


man mind— problems  that  Mr.  Carll  was 
not  able  to  master  when  he  wrote  his 
'"Variations";  hence  the  name,  "After- 
thoughts." And  no  problem  in  this  sec- 
ond work,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
written,  was  committed  to  paper  until  Mr. 
Carll,  pacing  up  and  down  his  room,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  in  several  In- 
stances, had  grasped  the  solution. 

Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  Is  credited  with 
having  been  graduated  in  geometry  with- 
diit  drawing  a  line  or  making  a  single 
figure.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
damonstratlon  of  his  truly  remarkable 
memory  was  given  during  a  debate  with 
Senator  Hernando  de  Soto  Money  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Gore's  native  State. 
'  Money  at  the  time  was  a  candidate  for 
re-«lection  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket;  Gore,  then  a  Populist,  had  been 
selected  as  the  party's  best  man  to  answer 
tUe^  arguments   of    "the   gentleman    from 
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Mississippi."  ^ 

bUuTml''""^  ""^  "^""^  ^"^"t^^'t  began  the 
l>Uud  man  requested  or  his  opponent  that 

I  a  division  of  time  be  made.    Money,  who 
;  tha,t  day  had  met  Gore  for  the  flrst  time, 
resented  the  request  for  some  reason,  and 
his  reply  was  none  too  civil: 

"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please.    Tou 
are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same." 

For  three  solid  hours  thereafter  Money 
let  loose  a  veritable  flood  of  talk  on  the 
,  big  crowd  assembled  for  miles  around  the 
I  Uttle  town  of  Hoenlinden  to  listen  to  the 
debate.    Through  It  all  Gore  sat  with  un- 
ruffled brow;  then,  when  his  opponent  had 
run  out  of  breath  at  last  he  took  the  plat- 
form and  held  his  hearers  spellbound  for 
j  four  solid  hours.    Incidentally,  he  quoted, 
.without    a   Blip,    page    after    page    of   his 
antagonist's    record   as, set    down    m   the 
Congressional    Record,    this    having    been 
read  to  him  only  a  day  or  two  before 

Though  he  drank  himself  blind  before 
he  went  into  politics  and  then  put  liquor 
away-for  himselt-forever,  "Boss"  Buck- 
ley never  has  forgotten  any  man  whose 
voice  he  has  heard  even  once  only  since 
he  .  went  into  poliUcs.  To  his  peculiar 
ability  to  remember  voice  tones  he  un- 
doubtedly owed  much  of  his  success  as  a, 
"boss."  Until  he  was  deposed  he  ran  a 
low  type  of  saloon  in  San  Francisco.  Here 
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politicians  of  both  parties  from  all  over 
the  State  would  come  to  pay  their  hom- 
age. Perhaps  a  visitor  had  not  stood  be- 
!  fore  Buckley  for  fifteen  years,  and  then 
;  only  long  enough  to  receive  his  suave 
I  "How  do  you  do?"  Yet  the  moment  the 
I  "boss"  heard  his  caller  speak,  out  would 
!  shoot  his  right  hand,  and  in  the  most  re- 
flned  drawing  room  tones  would  come  the 
words:  "So  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Smith. 
We  haven't  met  since  such  and  such  a 
convention."  Buckley  never  has  been 
known  to  make  a  mistake  In  name  or 
place  of  last  meeting. 

Dr.    Newell    Perry    tutors    entirely    from 
memory.      Before     she    was    9    years    old 
Fanny     Crosby    could    repeat,    word    for 
word,  the  flrst  four  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament   and    the    first    four   books    of    the 
New  Testament     as   well.    Naturally,    her 
ability   to   remember   whole    passages   and 
books  of  the  Bible  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  her  success  as  a  writer  of  sacred 
I  hymns.      One     of    her    grreatest    feats     of 
memory  was   to   compose  forty   hymns  at 
I  a   sitting   and    then    to    write    them    down 
one    after    another,    without    a    moment's 
hesitation  in  search  of  a  word  or  line. 
HerreshofE    has    declared    that    his    sue-    . 
'  cess   as  a   yacht   bullde"-   rests   largely    on 
the    fact  that    he   can   picture   so   vividly 
In    his    mind    the    boats    he    saw    and    the    1 


j  models  he  owned  during  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  his  life.  Had  his  Tnera- 
ory  failed  him  in  the  slightest  degree 
in  this  respect  he  believes  he  would 
have  possessed  no  proper  mental  models 
to  work  with  and  Improve  upon.  It  Is  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  Professor  Camp- 
i  bell  to  work  out  intricate  chemical 
I  formulae  in  his  mind  the  while  he  per- 
forms before  his  classes  experiments 
which  a  chemist  with  two  good  eyes  un- 
dertakes with   some  anxiety. 

Professor  Campbell's  father  was  Judge 
James  V.  Campbell,  a  noted  jurist  of  the 
central  States.  He  was  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  from  1S59 
to  1885.  Five  years  after  he  had  retired 
his  son  became  professor  of  metallurgy 
and  metallurgical  chemistry  at  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  had  been  graduated  four 
years  before.  After  he  had  become  blind 
he  was  promoted  to  junior  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry,  then  professor  of  j 
chemical  engineering  and  analytical ! 
chemistry,  and  two  years  ago  was  made 
director  of  the  university's  chemical 
laboratory,  which  is  reckoned  among  the 
best  In  the  country. 

The  .vear  that  he  secured  the  professor-, 
ship  at  his  alma  mater  Professor  Campbell  • 
began  working  on  the  problem  of  the 
constitution  of  steel.    As  o.  erybody  knows 


,  tedenins  oistee.  is   due  to   a  com 
.ation  of  iron  and  carbon,   ""^J^'^^^j"'. 
Itow   iron    and   carbon   cl>^".S%f*^;'™3 
ttbns    to    each    other   no    «='«""^^^"7if, 
:thou«h  many  have  sought  W  unravel  the 
mystery       Professor    Campbell    was    en 
SHng  to  learn  how  much  carbon  was 
devolved  as  gas  by  decomposing  steel  with 
.acid  when  the  explosion  occurred  that  ren- 
dered   him    blind.      Hydrocarbons    mixed 
'with  many  times  their  vol^imes  of  hydro- 
Isen  were  present  and  it  was  while  he  was 
Wing   to  separate  the  hydrogen  from  the 
fydrocarbons  that  the  accident  took  place. 
«as   mixed    with   oxygen    stored   in   largt 
iiass   bottles  was  led  through  a  capillary 
'ilass    tube    immersed    In    Ice    water.     The 
Sbe   contained  a  minute  amount  of  plati- 
Wm  black,   which  by  its  presence  caused 
#e  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen   to   combine 
<k  its  surface.    The  tube  and  the  ice  water 
should  have  worked  on  the  same  principle 
^'the  miner's  safety  lamp,  to  prevent  the 
i^mbusUon    from    spreading.      But    some- 
Sing   was   wrong,    and   every   one   of   the 
»ttles  exploded  just  as  Professor  Camp- 
MH  was  leaning  over  to  examine  the  prog. 
f63S  of   the  experiment.     Numerous   pieces  I 
of  glass    were   driven   into  his   eyes.     This 
was  just  before  the  opening  of  the  spring 
vacation.     At   the   fall    opening  of  college 
Campbell    was    back    again    in   his   place, 
ready  for  all  his  old  work. 
:-    At  the  time  of  the  accident  to  Professor 
iCampbell    there    was    no    clearly    formed 
Iconceptlon  of  the  formation  of  steel.    Pro- 
cessor  Campbell   worked  on   the   accumu- 
"lation    of    facts    for    five    years    and    then 
from  this  accumulation  formed  the  work- 
ing hypothesis.     Since   then   he  has   been 
testing  the  validity  of  these  facts  and  has 
found  nothing  as  yet  to  contradict  the  cor- 
l-rectness  of  the  hypothesis.    In  short,  he  Is 
■accumulating    fundamental    ideas    to    get 
experimental  evidence  that  every  scientist 
will   accept;   many  have  accepted  his  hy- 
;j)Othesls. 

Within  two  hours  after  his  eyesight  liad 
been  destroyed  Professor  Campbell  was 
planning  for  his  future  life  and  work,  and 
two  weeks  after  the  accident  he  was 
working  with  the  same  gases  on  the  same 
problem,  directing  other  hands  and  eyes 
to  do  and  see  for  him  what  he  could  no 
longer  do  and  see.  Rather  recently  he  is 
said  to  have  discovered  a  way  to  perform 
without  danger  the  experiment  which  de- 
prived him  of  a  sense. 

At  present  he  has  from  eight  to  twelve 
men  working  under  hira  on  the  intricate 
problem,  which  he  is  pursuingr  with  an 
energy  that  outlasts  the  endurance  of  any 
of  his  assistants.  In  order  to  get  the  ac- 
"curata  measurraents,  on  which  he  rigidly 
Insists,  he  has  been. compelled  many  times 
to  devise  delicate  instruments  to  measure 
,;fluantity  and  degree  with  minute  accu- 
.racy.  These  feats  of  workmanship  he 
has  trained  his  hands  to  nerfo.rm  with 
amazing  skill;  indeed,  his  hands  are  train- 
ed as  remarkably  as  are  those  qf  Her- 
reshoff.  who,  simply  by  running  his  hands 
^long  a  yacht's  hull,  can  tell  her  speed. 

As  his  position  at  the  head  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor's chemical  laboratory  Implies,  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  Is  decidedly  a  man  of 
more  than  one  idea.  Numerous  chemical  ^ 
experiments  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  steel  are  directed  daily 
by  him.  Since  he  became  blind  the  Port- 
land cement  Industry  of  the  country  has 
been  developed.  As  a  chemist  Professor 
Campbell  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development,  and  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  Portland  cement.  In  1895  the  out- 
put of  this  cement  in  this  country  was 
about  one  barrel  to  every  150  persons;  now 
It  is  about  one-half  a  barrel  for  each  per- 
son. 

"How  have  you  managed  to  accomplish 
so  much,  especially  with  such  a  handicap 
to  contend  with?"  I  asked  Professor 
Campbell. 

"I  found  at  the  time  of  my  accident 
that  I  must  do  one  of  two  things,"  he 
answered.  "I  wa^  doing  my  college  work 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  outside  work  as 
a  consrultlng  chemist  for  several  concerns. 
I  found  that  I  had  to  sacrlfloe  one  or  the 
other,  that  I  must  choose  between  the 
two.     I   gave   up   the   outside  commercial 
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work,  and  gave  my  entire  time  and  energy 
to  the  scientific  work.  All  that  I  can  say 
Is  that  one  can  accomplish  anything  by 
attending  to  business  and  sawing  wood, ; 
and  not  getting  discouraged.  Sometimes 
you  study  a  month,  six  months  or  possi- 
bly two  years  on  one  Idea,  only  to  find 
out  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  it  is  not 
worth  working  out.  Then  you  lay  it  aside 
and  put  it  down  to  experience  and  begin 
all  over  again."  . 

One  reason  of  Professor  Campbell's  abil-! 
ity  to  accomplish  so  much  in  a  given 
period  of  time  Is  to  be  found,  doubtless, 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  physical  exercise. 
He  devotes  an  hour  a  day  during  the  col- 
lege year  to  work  in  the  gymnasium,  In 
order  to  keep  in  good  muscular  condition. 
At  eleven  o'clock  every  morning  he  leaves 
his  laboratory  with  an  assistant  and  goes 
to  the  gymnasium  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  campus.  By  twelve  he  has  exer- 
cised for  thirty-flve  minutes,  taken  his 
bath  and  subjected  himself  to  a  lively  rub- 
down.  While  exercising  be  uses  the 
horses,  parallel  bars  and  dumb-bells,  te'.ng 
as  clever  with  them  as  a  full-sighted 
gym.  team  star. 

No  professor  at  Ann  Arbor  sets  such 
Icng  working  hours  for  himself:  none 
works  as  many  weeks  in  the  year,  just 
fifty;  none  is  in  better  health;  none  can 
show  a  better  cared  for  set  of  muscle?. 

Professor  Campbell  was  44  years  old  last 
September.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  tlie  American  In- 
stitute of  Min'ng  Engineering  and  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Gas  Association. 

Lewis  B.  Carl!,  whose  fame  among 
trjathematiciano  Is  even  greater  than  Pro- 
fessor C.ampbell's  amonc  chemists,  despite 
the    handicap    of    picrhtless   eyes,    pressed 


Seth  Low,  'who  afterward  became  Mayor  j 
of  Greater  New  York,  for  first  place  In  the 
class  in  which  they  were  graduated  from 
Columbia  University.  That  was  in  1S70. 
As  a  student  young  Carll  had  the  text 
books  read  to  him  by  a  companion  while 
the  two  were  traveling  between  the  uni- 
versity and  Mr.  Carll's  home  on  Long 
Island.  His  companion  was  a  boyhood 
friend  sent  through  Columbia  by  Mr. 
Carll's  father  that  his  son  might  have  ; 
some  on  to  read  his  lessons  to  him.  Thus 
Mr.  Carll  took  a  college  course  wholly  by 
sound,  as  it  were. 

On  graduation  he  planned  to  become  a 
teacher  of  the  classics,  but  soon  found  to 
his  sorrow  that  nearly  every  one  who  de- 
sired his  services  wanted  to  be  instructed 
in  mathematics.  In  college  he  had  been 
a  fair  mathematician.  Confronting  the 
situation  squarely,  he  determined  to  be- 
come as  proficient  in  this  branch  of  study 
as  his  mental  equipment  would  let  him, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  a 
solver  of  the  most  abstruse  mathematical 
problems  known  to  man. 

When  he  decided  to  produce  his  book  on 
"Calculus  of  Variations"  he  discovered 
that  onlj'  one  book  had  ever  been  written 
on  that  subject,  and  every  copy  of  It  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  apparently.  He, 
therefore,  had  to  secure  the  loan  of  vari- 
ous rare  mathematical  papers  and  pam- 
phlets from  the  libraries  of  Harvard,  Tale 
and  Europe,  Columbia  University  guar- 
anteeing their  safe  return.  He  spent  three 
years  collecting  In  this  wise  the  necessary 
basic  data;  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  building  his 
book. 

His  method  of  work  was  this:  He  in- 
structed his  brothers  how  to  read  higher 
mathematics    properly.      Then    he    would  j 


have  one  of  them  rea^  to  blm  a  few  lines 
at  a  time.  Next  ho  would  go  to  hla  room, 
lock  the  door  and  pace  up  and  down  while 
he  digested  what  had  been  read  to  him. 
Then  he  would  have  another  fourth  or  an 
I'lshth  of  a  page  of  figures  read  to  him, 
and  up  to  his  room  he  would  trudge  again, 
to  do  the  heavy  thinking.  In  such  fashion 
he  also  worked  out  the  problems  In  his 
second  and  greater  work. 

Professor  Campbell,  owing  to  his  mus- 
cular activity,  does  not  look  very  much 
like  a  typical  college  professor.  Mr.  Carll, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  physical  em- 
bodiment of  the  erudite  student.  Like 
most  lifelong  blind  persons,  he  has  the 
gentleness  and  the  winning  smile  of  a 
woman.  Naturally,  he  Is  very"  proud  of 
the  fact  that  each  of  his  two  books  Is  in 
a  class  all  Its  own.  He  Is  a  fellow  at 
Columbia  University,  and  every  year  de- 
livers a  course  of  lectures  to  Its  profes- 
sors of  and  Instructors  in  mathematics. 

A  blind  boy  who  set  out  to  be  a  United 
States  Senator  and  who  has  realized  hla 
ambition— this,  In  epitome.  Is  the  lite  story 
of  Thomas  P.  Gore. 

When  he  was  attending  school  at  Wal- 
thal.  Miss.,  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  fell  Into  Gore's  hands.  He  got  a 
schoolmate,  Charles  Plttman,  to  read  It 
to  him.  Among  other  things  Plttman  read 
the  list  of  United  States  Senators.  Then 
It  was  that  Tom  Gore  conceived  his  amhl- 
tlon  of  becoming  a  Senator  himself,  and  In 
all  the  years  that  followed  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  goal  that  he  finally  won  last 
December.  He  is  now  36  years  old,  and 
until  he  waged  his  Senatorial  campaign 
was  so  Uttle  known  outside  the  two  or 
three  countryside  communities  In  which 
he  has  lived  that  "Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ica" and  other  reference  books  know  no 
such  man. 

Gore  began  his  political  career  In  his 
native  State,  Mississippi.  He  has  been  a 
Populist  Congress  candidate  in  Texas, 
has  stumped  for  Bryan  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  is  the 
present  idol  of  the  Oklahoma  farmers  and 
ranchers,  who,  in  the  Senatorial  primary, 
rolled  up  a  big  enough  majority  for  him 
to  offset  handsomely  the  adverse  majori- 
ties in  the  towns.  To  secure  the  $1,000 
that  Gore  spent  In  his  campaign,  his 
friends  say,  he  had  to  mortgage  his 
cottage  home  in  Lawton.  His  opponents 
spent  $100,000.  all  told. 

During  his  campaign  for  Senator  Gore 
went  about  practically  unattended.  When- 
ever possible  he  spent  his  nights  In  the 
homes  of  farmers,  no  matter  what  their 
political  belief.  His  pluck,  frankness  and 
unassuming  ways  usually  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  the  farmers  and  their 
families,  and  when,  at  leave-taking,  he 
asked  them  to  vote  in  a  way  that  would 
make  a  certain  little  brown-eyed  woman 
happy,  it  was  seldom  that  he  received  a 
negative  or  an  evasive  answer.  The  "Ut- 
ile brown-eyed  woman."  of  course.  Is 
Gore's  wife;  she  Is  also  his  political  ad- 
viser and  campaign  manager,  and  the 
Senator  stoutly  declares  that  without  her 
help  he  could  not  have  won  the  toga  that 
is  now  his. 

The  ambition  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby  (Mrs.' 
Alexander  Van  Alstyne)  is  to  live  to  write 
songs  in  her  103d  year.  That  was  the  age 
attained  by  her  favorite  grandmother,  and 
Miss  Crosby  believes  that  some  time  dur- 
ing the  next  fifteen  years  she  will  write 
her  best  hymn.  To  date  she  has  composed 
more  spiritual  songs  than  any  other  per- 
son, living  or  dead,  except  John  Wesley. 
His  record  was  8,000;  Miss  Crosby  is  now 
about  2,000  behind  the  great  Methodist. 

Miss  Crosby   declares  that  she  acquired 
the  knack  of   making   words  flow  rhyth- 
mically by  taking  lessons  during  her  child- 
hood years  from  the  musical  little  stream 
I  that  flowed  by  her  home.    From  the  time 

she  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  age  of  15,  until  she  was 
45,  she  wrote  secular  songs  exclusively, 
her  best  known  profane  song  being 
"There's  Music  In  the  Air."  Then,  at  the 
solicitation  of  W.  D.  Bradbury,  a  pub- 
lisher of  sacred  music,  she  turned  to  re- 
ligious songs,  and  this  has  been  her  field 


ever   since.    Her    flmt    hymn,    -wrltt'n    irj 
1864,  began: 

We  arc  K«lng,  we  are  going 
To  a  home  beyond  the  slfleii,  ' 

and  four  years  later  It  was  sung  at  the  ' 
funeral  of  the  man  who  Induced  the  au-  • 
thor  to  take  up  hymn  writing. 

That  same  year  Miss  Crosby  wrote  what 
Is  perhaps  her  most  famous  song,  "Safe 
In  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  This  Is  how  she 
came  to  write  It: 

One  day  Doan,  the  famous  Cincinnati 
composer,  came  rushing  Into  Miss  Cros- 
by's room:  she  was  In  Cincinnati  attend- 
ing a  religious  meeting. 

"Mlas  Crosby,  I  want  a  song,"  he  ex- 
claimed excitedly.  "I  must  leave  the  city 
in  forty-flve  minutes.  Can  you  write  me 
one  In  that  time?" 

"Hum  mo  the  tune  to  -which  you  nre 
going'  to  set  it,"  Mies  Crosby  requested. 

When  Doan  had  done  this  she  asked 
him  If  he  had  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  song  he  desired. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  "Safe  In  the 
Arms  of  Jesus." 

The  blind  woman  rapturously  claeped 
her  hands. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  thought!"  she 
c;;led.  Then  she  fell  to  work,  and  In  thirty 
minutes  had  produced  eight  verses,  three 
of  which  are  still  sung  around  the  world. 
Like  Miss  CTDSby.  Dr.  Newell  Perry,  tu- 
tor in  mathematics  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity students,  believes  that  if  he  ever 
I  regained  his  sight  the  development  of  his 
.work  v,'OUld  be  greatly  hindered.  He  has 
been  able  to  concentrate  because  of  his 
blindness,  he  says,  and  he  fears  lliat  with 
his  sight  restored  he  would  lose  to  a 
great  degree  his  power  to  concentrate. 

He,  too,  is  the  author  of  a  mathematical 
treatise,  which  he  wrote  while  a  student, 
at  Munich,  and  which  that  university  has 
adopted  as  a  standard.  He  went  abroad 
'  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
California  and  taking  a  post-graduate . 
cour.se  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
i  was  only  19  when  he  graduated  from  Call- 
ifornla,  and  his  mathematical  and  other 
student  feats  caused  him  to  be  known  on 
the  coast  as  "the  brilliant  blind  student." 
He  went  through  college  on  the  money  he 
made  as  a  coach. 

Unlike  most  blind  persons.  Dr.  Perry 
walks  neither  with  a  cane  nor  an  attend- 
ant. He  moves  about  in  a  crowded  street 
as  easily  as  Hen-eshoff  does  on  the  deck 
of  a  j-acht  plunging  In  a  frothy  sea.  So 
far  he  has  never  met  with  an  accident,  be- 
cause, he  says,  he  can  tell  something 
about  the  size  of  objects  he  approaches  by 
the  sound  of  his  footfall,  and  governs  him- 
self accordingly. 

As  a  student  in  California  he  got  his 
recreation  by  riding  a  bicycle.  On  these 
I  trips  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  who 
rode  ahead  a  little  way  and  signaled  with 
his  bell  when  vehicles  were  approaching. 
When  he  w^as  In  Munich  Dr.  Perry  en- 
deavored to  persuade  some  of  his  fellow 
students  to  ride  with  him,  but  they  could 
not  understand  why  even  a  Yankee  shouro 
desire  to  be  so  foolhardy,  and  so  refused. 
The  professors,  too,  forbade  Perry  to  ride, 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  walk- 
ing. 

General  Charles  R.  Brayton.  lately  de- 
posed as  "boss"  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
blind  since  1900,  was  college*  bred,  like 
Campbell,  Carll,  Perry  and  Gore.  Indeed, 
Buckley  is  the  country's  only  "big"  blind 
man  who  did  not  go  to  college.  Instead 
he  ran  away  from  home  when  a  boy,  and 
at  20  started  in  the  saloon  business  oppo- 
site the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Bray- 
ton was  a  "boss"  before  he  became  blind; 
Buckley  developed  into  one  after  he  lost 
his  sight.  Brayton,  like  Professor  Camp- 
bell, did  not  let  the  loss  of  this  sense  in- 
terfere with  his  life's  work;  he  kept  as 
strong  a  grip  as  ever  on  the  Rhode  Island 
Republican  machine,  loosening  his  hold 
only  recently  after  his  failure  to  elect  his 
man  United  States  Senator.  He  was  the 
political  power  in  little  Rhcdy  for  upward 
of  twenty  years.   , 

A  good  deal  might  be  written  derogatory 
of  his  political  methods,  but  not  of  his 
civil  war  record.  He  left  college  in  his 
sophomore  year  to  organize  a  company  to 
fight  for  the  Union.  When  the  war  closed 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  as  a 
member  of  the  heavy  artillerj-  having  par- 
ticipated in   numerous   important  enga^e- 
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Robert  Love,   Ira  LaRue   and 
Others  Participate  in  Con- 
ference in  Ne'wark. 


PliANS    FOR   AN    ORGAMZATIOX. 


CommitUe  Appointed  —  Ackerman, 
Fisk,   Colby  and   Martin 
Interested  In  Move- 
ment. 

The  meeting  held  in  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  Newark,  yesterday  after- 
noon iH  the  interest  of  the  blind  of 
the  State,  was  largely  attended,  there 
being  a  number  of  people  from  this 
city  present.  Rabbi  Myers,  of  Pater- 
son,  was  appointed  temporary 
chairman,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  permanent  chairman.  Assem- 
blyman W.  P.  Martin,  of  New- 
ark. Ira  L.  La  RUe,  of  this  city, 
was  chosen  secretary,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  Theodore  Osborn,  of  New- 
ark. 

Percy  Warren  Cannon,  of  this  city, 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and 
was  congratulated  upon  his  efficient 
work  in  securing  so  many  endorse- 
ments for  prominent  Plainfielders. 

The  opening  address  was  by  Robert 
Love,  of  North  Plainfield.  He  said 
that  it  was  love  emanating  from  a 
I  Supreme  God  that  had  brought  the 
'  people  together  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  a  definite  plan  to  aid  the  unfort- 
unate by  legislation.  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  there  are  a  great  many  sight- 
less people  in  the  State  who  could  be 
taught  various  trades  and  when  the 
sensitive  finger  ends  are  sore  and 
aching  they  could  take  up  some  other 
work  and  thus  obtain  rest  and  com- 
fort. '• 

An    interesting    address    was    also 
delivered  by  Rabbi  Myers,  in  which 
he  quoted  statistics  showing  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  epileptic   institu- 
tion.     In   his   opinion  an   institution 
for    the    blind    could    be    maintained 
with  a  smaller  expenditure. 
j       During  the  business  session  W.  F. 
Morgans   of   Short  Hills:    Miss   C.   A. 
L.    O'Neil.    of    Newark,     and     Rabbi 
Myers  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  association  organized 
at   Hoboken.    December    2.S,    last,    to 
name  a  tim^e  for  a  general  mass  meet- 
ing when  officers  for  a  permanent  so- 
ciety will  be  chosen.     Already  many 
prominent  citizens  and  legislators  are 
interested    in    this     work,     including 
Governor-elect  J.   Franklin  Fort  and 
State     Senator     Everett     Colby.       In 
Plainfield  the  movement  has  the  sui 
port  of  such  men  as  Mayor  Charlje 
J.    Fisk,    State    Senator    Ernest 
Ackerman  and  others. 
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Meeting    In   li.teresi    ot    JEstatollsUint- 
State  iliislftiition     Cniled 


TO  ADVOCATE  CARE  OF  BLIRI 


for   Xo'-MiO'JPro^wc. 
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A  meeting  in  ^  he  intei-ests  of  est; 
ing  a  State  institution  lor  the  blincl  will 
'be  held  in  tlie  Free  Public  i.ibiuri  ui  v 
'o'clock  to-inorrow  alternoon.  It  Uhb  been 
■•called  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  O'Neal  of  U\ 
South  Fourteenth  street,  who  has  tor 
some  time  been  traveling  about  the  btate 
addressing  meetings  in  the  mlaiesc  oi, 
the  work.  .  ,  .„_  f„_, 
Mrs.  O'Neal  says  the  State  is  P^S'  "f  ™;f 
the  education  of  thirty-six  blind  children 
who  are  being  eared  for  in  '»f'«''.  S^,t,^®,f,'. 
and  she  estimates  that  there  are  aboul| 
fifteen  hundred  blind  persons  m  tlj^-  «-"'^ 
vrho  are  in  need  of  care  in  an  'n-^*  ^f ""' 
but  who  cannot  be  given  it  uudei  the 
present  conditions.  She  advocates  a  &Ut. 
Institution  where  the  blmu  can  be  taugl-, 
to  be  self-supporting.  
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Hkr.  J.  H.  A.  Mate  will  be  tfiaTife  td 
l^'to  Boston  tomorrow,  wtiich  will  be| 
the  day  for  his  regtilar  trip  to  that  cityl 
[iB  connection  with  the  state  coEMnis4 
Ision  for  the  blind. 
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ADVOCATE  STATE    i 
BOME^R  BUpl 

Plans  Discussed  at  Meeting  in 
Free  Public  Library. 


WILLIAM  P.  MARTIN  PRESIDES 


\Stcns  Tafccn  to  Form  a  State  Organl- 
xatioii  Following  the  InHial  Session 
in  .  Hcbokcn  Last  Week— Large 
Meeting  to  Be  Arranged  for  Either 
In  This  City  or  Jersey  City. 


-  Plans  fov  the  forming  of  a  State  or- 1 
ganization  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
blind  of  New  Jersey  were  further  dis- 
cussed at  0  meeting  in  the  Free  Public  j 
t.thiary  yesterday  af tevnoori,  following  a . 
preliminary  session  in  Hoboken  last  week.  1 
iTWhen  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Alexander,  of  1 
Caslle  Point,  Hoboken,  was  appointed  j 
temporary  chairman,  to  act  in  that  capac-  j 
Ity   until  a  permanent   organization   is   et-  j 

fected. 

At  yesterday's  meeting  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  confer  wltli  the 
Hoboken  commjttec  to  arrange  tor  a  large 
meeting,  to  be  held  either  in  Newark  or 
Jersey  City,  when  all  of  those  interested 
will  form  a  State  society,  with  county 
.branches,  after  which  active  work  will 
begin-  Tlie  committee  consisted  of  Rabbi 
Eli  Mayer,  of  Paterson,  chairman;  Mis!3 
C.  A.  O'Neill,  of  Newark,  and  William 
,  Fellowes  Morgan,  of  Short  Hills.  An  ef- 
'  fort  will  he  made  to  secure  accurate  statis- 


tics of  the  number  of  .bUnd  In  Essex  and 
Hudson  counties  and  other  parts  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  society  will  have  cor- 
rect data  with  which  to  substantiate  its 
pica  to  the  State  Legislature  for  the  ap- 
pointing of  a  coiTimission,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  find  out  the  exact  prob- 
lem of  the  blind  in  the  State,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  an  industrial  liome  or 
workshop. 

The  speakers  included  Assemblyman 
\\-iIIiani  P.  Martin.  Arthur  W.  McPougall, 
Bupermtendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Associated 
Charities;  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  P.  Dunning,  of 
the  literary  department  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia;  Mrs. 
"Victor  Parsonette,  of  Newark;  Edward  G. 
Baptist,  of  Jersey  City;  E.  Eigeltinger,  of 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  the  Rev.  Robert 
Love,  of  Plainfield,  and  Rabbi  Mayer,  who 
presided  until  Mr.  Martin  entered  and  was 
feiven  the  chair. 

Mr.  McDougall  thought  it  advisable  to 
get  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  investigate  conditions,  rather 
than  organize  a  private  society,  unless 
there  should  be  people  in  that  society  with 
time  and  money  enough  to  make  a  commis- 
Eion  unnecessary.  Mr.  Baptist  agreed  that 
Dothing  could  he  done  until  statistics  were 
■obtained.  He  said  that  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  at  the  Hoboken  meeting  to 
draw  up  a  resolution  asking  for  the  ap-  | 
Rpintment  of  a  commission  and  an  appro-  I 
priation  of  $600  to  be  used  in  obtaining  ] 
statistics.  The  resolution  was  to  be  drawn 
up  hy  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  A.  Dippell,  of 
Hoboken,  added  that  any  matter  they  could 
obtain  could  not  be  placed  in  proper  form 
for  consideration  for  this  season's  Legis- 
lature, and  urged  that  all  preliminary  work 
be  done  during  the  year,  so  that  when  the 
following  Legislature  convemes  definite  ac- 
tion may  be  immediately  taken. 

Mr.  Martin'  said  that  when  he  received 
his  invitation  to  join  the  movement  he 
midierstood  that  a  society  had  already  been 
formed.  He  thought  that  definite  steps 
(or  organization  should  be  taken  at  once, 
and  that  institutions  for  the  blind  in  other 
States  should  be  inspected. 

"Organize  first,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "ther. 
get  your  information.  The  Xiegislatu'ro 
■would  not  be  doing  its  iluty  to  the  public 
If  it  acted  on  such  a  matter  without  tacts. 
You  must  try  first  to  gain  enough  facts 
to  warrant  going  ahead.  All  things  will 
come  after  conditions  are  ascertained.  I 
nil  sure  everyone  in  the  Assembly  and  the 
STenato  will  do  what  they  can  to  help.  The 
great  thing  is  to  go  at  the  matter  in  th?. 
right  way." 

Rabbi  Mayer  read  a  few  statistics,  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  last  census  among 
the  blind,  in  1901.  .A.t  that  time  there  were 
1.004  blind  people  in  the  State,  430  of  whom 
were  over  20  years  of  age.  He  said  that 
p.-e  have  a  State  home  for  epileptics,  in 
which  there  arc  190  patients,  kept  at  a  cost 
i--f  $2iS  per  capita,  and  that  thirty-five  blind 
ttople  are  sent  annually  to  institutions  in 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  to  be  ledu- 
:ated,  at  a  cost  of  $3U  per  capita.  He 
stated  that  it  would  cost  less  to  run  an  in- 
dustrial home  for  the  blind  than  for  the 
tpilepties. 

Letters  were  read  from  Assemblyman 
S^org-e  B.  White,  Everett  Colby,  Charlfs 
J.  Fiske,  Mayor  of  Plainfield;  the  Rev. 
Adolph  Roeder,  of  Orange,  and  others,  sig- 
Bitying  tlielr  willingness  to  support  the 
project.  Mr.  Martin  said  that  Slteriff 
Frank  H.  Sommer  and  Lathrop  Anderson 
were  also  willing  to  join. 
;  The  names  of  those  present  were  taken 
i  l)y  Algernon  Osborne,  the  temporary  sec- 
retary, to  be  forwarded  to  Mrs..  Alexandn- 
as  clir.rter  members. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  main3i 
Institution  For  the  Blind  will  be  held 
Jan.  14  at  11  o^etock  at  191  Mlddlo 
street,  A'erriU;  Hale  &  Booth's  otHve. 
to    elect    the    officer^- for    the    ensums 

year   an.l   for   the  transaction   of   ot> 
important  business.    Immediately  .'    '  r 
the    corporatioir   meeting  there   wiH"'be 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  for  purposes 
of  organization. 


Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind. 

The  anrviilii  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania tHtoIi/e  Teaching  Society  and  the 
p1^,,  "eifculating  Library  for  the  Blind 
'wia  136  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Belle- 
vue  Stratford  next  Thursday  e-S'ening. 
A  special  musical  program  will  follow 
the    annual    election    and    reports   of   of- 


fleers. 
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Charles  H.  Olson  Has  a 
Tuiiiof  of  the  Brain. 


PRESSES  ITON  THE  OPTIC 
NERVE  STEADILY. 


Family  Fears  It  Will  Cause 
His  Deatii. 


Released  from  City  hospital  after  per- 
sistent attempts  of  medical  experts  could 
not  check  Uie  progress  of  a  brain  tunior 
wliich  slowly,  but  surely  is  destroying  the 
sight  of  both  eyes,  Charles  H.  Olson,  37! 
years  old,  is  at  Iiis  home,  IS  Estheri 
street,  courageously  fighting  the  disease! 
which    threatens    his    life.  ( 

His  relatives  believe  the  fight  is  a  hope- 
less one.  Olson's  sight  has  been  impaired 
so  he  cannot  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness. The  disease  has  further  attacked 
his  body,  and  the  strong  man  and  expert 
meclianic  is  now  but  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  His  strength  .ind  vitality 
ha^'e  been  sa.piied. 

People  who  live  near  him.  say  the  family 
is  in  straits  because  of  tile  sickness.  In 
the  little  Esther-street  home  are  his  young 
wife,  a  six-raonths-old  boy  and  his  wife's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Larson.  The 
wife  practical]>'  has  given  up  all  hope 
•ot  savin  15  her  liusband.  The  same  hopeless 
feeling  is 

E^ntertaiued  by   the   Parent.-?!, 

both   or   whom    are   aged    and    infirm. 

Desiiite  Iheli'  sore  .ati-aJts  and  their 
admissions  that  they  hold  little  hope  for 
Olson's   rocoverv.      thev     will     maJte     one 


leal  fie^iv'^m-^^trtpmsmrrvr'mm 

B:  liov^Il,  3".)  }>arl  stropi  him  been  <all#<i 
to  RXHinliie  Olson.  Dr."  I^ovell  eald  he 
expects  to  go  tomorrow. 

"So  vriuch  has  bP.Pn  eald  of  Dr.  IjOvell  B 
work  iljHi  wc  must  have  li)m  if  my  hus- 
band's niprht  lo  evBi-  to  be  r<?»torfd.  "  said 
Mrs.  Olson  yesterday.  "The  prospects 
of  ."saviiiin:  the-  flight  aecm  slim.  Slnro  fny 
husljand'.i  rnlurn  from  city  hospital  he 
has  slowly  lost  IiIh  strength  and  vigor. 
Do  1  think  (ho  disease  will  cause  hl« 
(k-athV       We   are    hoping   acairiBt    hope. 

"1  Jiave  not  enough  money  In  which  to 
select    the    m»dloal    aid    whifh    I    wish. 

Ev«ry  ?/Ilnnlr'«  IjOmi  C'oontu  Much. 

^Vhat  little  money  we  had  wa.s  given  to 
doctoi-s    who   did   not   aid    hini." 

Olson   came  to  Worcester  from   Sweden 

seven'    years    ago,     and    secured    employ.' 

"lent  as  a  nmchlnLst  with  the  Norton  Co. 

at  Greendale.      His  ability  as  a  machinist 

was    rccogrnlzod   Immedlatelj.       Within   a 

year  from   the   time  he  entered   the  shop 

he  was  resiatered  as  an  expert.   All   went 

well  with   him -:ieveral    years.    He  decided 

I  to    make    VVorcester    iilis    home,    and   live 

j  in  the  colony  whej-e  so  many  ot  his  coun- 

I  trynoen  have  settled. 

Two  years  aiyo  he  went  to  Sweden  for 
a  lensthy  visit  i\-ith  relatives.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  lui  had  r.ot  been  a  resl- 
|dent  the  five  years  required  of  Imml- 
grants  who  desire  to  become  citizens.  »nd 
[had  not  paid  the  stipulated  three  years' 
tax  necessarj'.  His  pleasure  trip,  his 
j  people  figure,  coat  him  his  residence  In 
Worcester,  and  all  jopportunity  to  re- 
ceive financial  benefit  hecause  of  that 
residence. 
On  his  retu.m  to   Worcester 

He  Agralii   Sccnrcd  Gniploymrnt 

in  the  Greendale  shops  and  continued 
there  until  about  six  months  ago  when 
he  beoaine  sub.1ect  to  frequent  headaches 
and  other  pains  of  the  head.  As  the  pain 
increased  and  became  almost  contlntious 
his  sight  was  affected.  He  got  glasses, 
but  treatment  of  oculists  was  of  no  avail. 

Because  he  could  no  longer  distinguish 
the  finer  materials  with  which  he  worked 
his  work  depreciated,  in  value  to  the 
companv.    He   waa  forced  to  retire. 

At  the  hospital  it  waa  decided  that  an 
operation  must  b«  performed  to  sax'e  Ol- 
son's sight.  The  tumor  which  caused 
his  present  condition  was  slowly  pvesaing 
against  the  optic  nerve.  The  gradual 
loss  of  sight  was  attributed  to  the  slow 
growth  of  the  tumor.  TBie  mam's  preca- 
rious condition  and  the  probable  fatal  re- 
sults of  such  an  operation,  deterred  the 
physicians 

From  Assuming;  ResponsibiUly. 

RelatH"es  of  Olson  persuaded  iiim  from 
■I  undergoing  sttch  treatment,  so  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  hospital  when  it  was 
known  that  he  could  not  be  assisted  by 
simply   remaining  there. 

When  state  authorities  were  informed 
of  Olson's  plight,  with  a  request  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  they  refused  to  pay  for 
hospital  care,  because  he  is  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  because  he 
insisted  on  his  transfer  to  cltn^  hospital 
when  ho  might  have  entered  the  state  in- 
stitution at  *rewksbury.  Not  ha-vring  a 
egaV  residence  In  Worcester,  caused  him 
o  bo  refused  assistance  of  city  authori- 
,ieB. 

Thure  Hanson,  126  ICastern  a.venue,  who 
guided  the  movement  to  establish  a.  free 
Sod  in  city  hospital  for  Swedish-spea-king 
3r-rsons,  was  notified  with  a  request  for 
lEisIetance.  Mr.  Hanson  assured  the  hos- 
pital authorities  that  all  expenses  would 
o&  paid  when  Olson  wae  released.  He  now 
has  under  consideration  a  plan  to  pass 
a  sub.scriptlon  paper  for  the  Olsons.  Mr. 
Olson  never  allied  himself  to  one  of  these 
societies,  ao  It  will  become  necessary  to 
(lave 

\  Individuals  v'olnnteer  Funds 

for  assistance. 


Bii&' 
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DEFICIT  SHOWN  BY  NEW 
REPORT  FROM  AUDITOR 


Special  Appropriations  Which 

Legislature  IVl ay  Mal<G  Are 

Not  Included. 


the  flrtit  ChriHiian  in  her  district,  and 
the   (lauKhter   was   brought   up    in   the 
same  faith.     She  s^iys  deaf  anil  dumb 
children  arc  born  chiefly  In   rich  .Tap-! 
.inese    fnmilies,    where   crouslns    Inter- 1 
marry  in  order  to  keep  the  money  in 
the    family.      Blind    <  bildren,    on    the' 
other   hand,  are   found   mostl.v   among 
ihe    ijtxjrest    people.      These    defective 

.  ■bildren  are  looked  upon  as  rtisgraeed. 

The  estimated  expense  of  running  the  and  are  unhappy  at  home,  having 
slate  of  Massachusetts  for  the  next  nothing  to  do.  Miss  Imura  wants  to 
year,  according  to  the  auditor's  report,  industrial  school  for  the  deaf. 

made   public   yesterday,    will   be  $12,4S2,-  ,  „.      . 

Kl.GS,  or  $.3,99),110.24  more  than  the  estl-  dumb  and  blind  of  .Tai.an.  She  is  now 
mated  revenue,  including  the  cash  on  staying  at  lU  W.  Newton  St.,  Boston. 
barid.  and   is   ready  to  lecture  on   such   sub- 

'I'he   report   explains    that   to   this   ae-     .  i~,.,„k   „„  i    Dii,>,i 

„  ,,        u^   ,  J   T   <•„,.  ™„at  he    jects  as     The  Deaf,   Dumb  an<l   Blmd 

flclt,    whicji   is  unprovided   for   must   oe    J  .       ,  ,. 

added  any -special  appropriations  which    of   .Japan,"    "The    Woman    In    .lapaii. 
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The  .Tapanese  Kamily,"  "Keligion  in 
Japan,"  ".Japanese  Literature,"  and 
",Ia|i.in  After  the  War." 


tjie  Legislature  may  make 

In  the  estimates  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  do  business  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, secretary,  treasurer  and  audi- 
tor's departments  are  accorded  $605,950, 
while  to  care  foi  the  State  House  and 
grounds  $131,300  are  allowed,  with  $93,500 
for  printing  and  $498,900  for  the  courts. 
Commissions  Cost  $212,600. 
Commissions  and  boards  come  high  at    Published    Every    Day    In    the 
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Year. 


$212,600,  while  charity  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding the  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
insane,  will  cost  $2,348,548.59.  The  state 
library  will  receive  $23,400,  and  $656,289 
is  devoted  to  education,  that  including 
the  normal  schools  and  the  various 
schemes  tor  teaching  fllU.ljlllllJ  Stlfil  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  There  is  another  charge 
of  $186,040  for  miscellaneous  education, 
and  the  militia  is  down  for  $477,377,  while 
"war,"  that  Including  state  and  military 
aid,  various  commissioners'  departments, 
and  the  preservation  of  war  records,  will 
cost    $SS9,900. 

Prisons  of  various  kinds  will  eat  up 
$1,119,599.37,  while  $358,756  must  be  paid 
into  the  various  sinking  funds  and  on  the 
state  debt.  The  interest  charge  is  $993,- 
799,  while  to  "miscellaneous,"  this  in- 
cluding a  number  of  prominent  items, 
such  as  construction  of  roads,  metropoli- 
tan parks  and  the  Massachusetts,  State 
Firemen's  Association,  $117,342.50  is 
charged.  Under  the  nead  of  special  ap- 
propriations, including  the  purchase  of 
armories,  $573,500  is  allotted. 

Estimate/d   Revenue  $8,990,110. 

The  estimated  revenue,  including  the 
ca.sh  on  hand,  is  $8,990,110.44.  The  report 
points  out  that  there  are  of  unexpend- 
ed appropriations,  available  for  use  this 
year,  $1,039,235.24.  During  the  last  year, 
the  report  states,  bonds  have  been  is- 
sued for  armories  in  Charlestown  and 
Chelsea,  among  other  places,  the  sua! 
available  for  the  former  place  being  $200,- 
000,   while  in  the  latter  .$19,000  is  at  hand. 

The  r»port.=  contain  a  number  ot  rec- 
ommendations, among  th-2  ntore  im- 
portant of  which  is  one  that  asks  for 
an  amendment  to  laws  maklnc;  it  man- 
datory upon  the  part  of  the  state  treas- 
urer, when  any  sinking  fund  accumu- 
lation amounts  to  more  than  enough 
to  extinguish  tlie  debt  for  which  it  was 
established,  to  apply  it  to  any  sinking 
fund  which  has  not  enough  to  meet  the 
'indebtedness  for  which  it  was  created. 
The  auditor  also  asks  the  Legislature 
ito  make  an  emergency  appropriation 
from  which  transfers  may  be  made  to 
appropriations  which  have  proved  in- 
sufficient. These  transfers  are  to  be 
tnade  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
auditor,  with   the  approval   of  the  Gov- 
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KILLS  HIS  BLIND  SON. 

Discouraged    Father,   Grieving    Over 
Death  of  Wife,  Then  Shrots  Self. 


RAVENKA,  O..  Jan.  10— Edwin  Col- 
lier. St.,  took  his  8-year-old  blind  son 
Edw'ln  to  his  wife's  grave  in  Ravenna 
cemetery,  some  time  last  night,  shot 
him  dead  and  then  shot  himself.  He 
will  die.  He  and  the  boy's  body  were 
found  late  today.  The  father's  feet 
are  frozen  and  he  was  unconscious 
from  cold  and  loss  of  blood. 

A  letter  found  near  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  reads: 

"Dear  Friends — This  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  do,  but  I  am  tired  of  life,  and 
I  know  God  will  forgive  me.  I  can't 
stand  it  to  see  my  poor  little  Edwin 
go  through  this  hard,  cold  world  with- 
out his  sight,  and  the  doctors  have 
told  me  they  can  do  nothing  for  htm. 
"  Besides.  I  am  so  lonesome  for  my  wife 
— my  poor  little  Flo.     So  good-by  all." 

Neighbors  declare  Collier  has  been 
dazed  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  six 
months  ago.  He  continually  talked 
about  her  and  brooded  over  the  blind 
boy's  condition,  which  lie  had  spent 
much  money  to  relieve.  j 
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A    JAPANESE    TEACHER. 


JliBs  Ei  Imura,  a  young  .Japanese 
woman,  a  teacher  in  tlie  State  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Tokio,  has 
come  to  this  country  on  her  own  ini- 
tiative, to  study  similar  institutions 
liere.  In  hours  not  given  to  visits,  she 
Is  engaged  with  au  assistant  in  pre- 
paring conversation  hooks  in  the  .Jap- 
anese, Korean,  Chinese  and  English 
languages.     Miss   Imura's  mother  was 


Most  of  the  space  this  week  is  gjiven 
to  the  catalogfue  of  our  point  library. 
We  still  have  .some  scores  of  line 
books  which  we  have  not  foiiml  i-eail- 
ers  for:  btit  we  will  try  to  get  Them 
off  to  worthy  person.^  as  the  opport- 
unity offers.  The  readers  that  ever 
expect  to  bori-ow,  hail  better  keep 
the  list  in  this  issue,  as  furnishing 
rlif  names  of  the  books  we  now  have 
to  leuil.  The  mails  cariv  these  books 
free  to  readers  and  return  them  to  ns. 
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nEROIC  CAREER  OF  A  BLIND  MAN 


-f— ••♦-♦- 


George  L.  Damon  of  Williamsburg,  Victim  of  a  Plematuit!  Dlasl,  Has 
Shown  Remarkable  Pluck  and  Perseverance— Has  Built  Up 
a  Prosperous  Business — Apparently  Little  Handi- 
capped by  His  Misfortune. 


-♦♦-♦- 


STRICKEN  blind  just  at  the  en- 
ti-ance  upon  manhood,  having 
never  seen  a  ray  of  light  in  31 
years  since;  starting  without  a  dollar 
In  the  world  and  with  never  a  dollar's 
help  from  a  single  person;  heroically 
pushing  his  way  ahead,  in  spite  of  so 
great  a  handicap  until  now  possessed 
of  a  flourishing  business,  an  equipment 
worth  $3000,  all  pa.id  for,  a  comfortable 
heme  and  good  prospects  for  the  future, 
'1»Wle  still  under  50  years  old— this  is  a 
good  deal  for  one  man  to  accomplish, 
far  more  than  most  blind  persons  have 
dene,  and  yet  such  is  the  rscord  of  a 
Williamsburg  man.  It  has  been  done  so 
quietly  and  naturally  mat  very  little 
.publicity  lias  ever  teen  given  to  this 
^le  and  worthy  liie. 
Jfp  be  stricken  blind,  before  even  a 
ftt  in  liie  has  been  made,  usually 
neans  a  career  of  dependence,  .gro«-- 
ing  out"  of  such  seeming  helplessness. 
If  there  be  a  person  in  the  world  who 
can  be  pardoned  for  giving  up  all  am- 
bition and  failing  to  find  any  incentive 
for  life  effort,  that  person  is  one  who 
must  go  sightless  through  the  world 
in  a  condition  of  helplessness  difficult 
for  anyone  to  realize  who  is  not  placed 
in  that  pitiable  condition.  In  contrast 
to  such  a  career  is  the  stor}'  of  George 
Lev.'is  Damon  of  Williamsburg,  a  won- 
derful man.  whose  courage  and  .per- 
severance pre.=eiit  an  exhibition  of  gen- 
uine hefoism. 

Mr.  Damon  is  proprietor  of  a  livery 
etable  in  the  village  of  Williamsburg,  do- 
ing a  good  business  and  seeming  to  enjoys 
It.  Although  many  who  have  had  oc- 
casion to  do  business  with  him  doubt- 
less mar-\'eled  how  he  managed  to  carry 
OH'  the  business  so  well,  doubtless  very 
few'  have  realized  that  every  dollar's 
Avortl)  of  property  that  he  now  operates 
renrcsents  the  patient,  unceasing  eC-. 
forts  toward  honest  accumulation  put 
fcirtii  by  this  modern  hero.  His  lifs 
story  is  one  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
parallel.  It  is  a  story  that  shows 
what  human  grit  and  p-erseverance  can 
ap.complish.  in  spite  of  the  severest 
handicap. 

Jfeerrible     Results    of    Premature  ; 

W  ^^^s*-  ' '' 

'Thirty-one  years  ago  George  L.  Da- 
mon, born  in  Chesterfield,  but  early  re- 
moved to  Williamsburg  by  his  fa\her, 
Ro'jert  Damon,  was.  hound  out  onder 
the  Smith  Charities  provision  to  Harri- 
ison  D.  Pease,  a  prosperous  Con-Way, 
farmer.  Then  IS  years  old.  the  young' 
nian  was  to  work  for  his  board  and 
cjothes  until  21  years  old  and  was  then 
to  receive  a  small  stipulated  sum  to- 
ward a  start  in  life.  Scarcely  had  his 
8pprentic?eship  begun  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred  which  doomed  him  to  a 
[jlfe  of  utter  darkness.  While  blastmg, 
irocks  in  the  field,  and  as  he  was  tamp- 
ing the  powder,  the  blast  went  off  jjre- 
jnaturely  and  the  unfortunate  young 
flian  received  Its  full  force  ni  his  face. 
me  was,  thrown  violently  )>ackward, 
IfiiS  face  blackened  raid  burned  most 
Inghtfully,  the  flesli  riddled,  as  with 
:bullets.  so  that  it  iiujjg  in  .shreds. 
iSvery  fingernail  on  both  hands  wasi 
torn  out.  all  the  cords  of  the  left  wrist 
were  severed,  both  hands  torn  and  cut 


MR.   DAMON   AND   HIS  STABLE. 


and  the  entire  rim  of  his  straw  hat  cut  ■; 
off  as  cleanly  as  by  a  knife  and  carried  j 
over  into  an  adjacent  field.  i 

For  the  next  two  weeks  his  face  was  j 
a   great   blackened   sore  and   so   swollen 
that  it  was  impossi'ble  to  ascertain  how  ' 
far  his  eyes  had   been   injured.       When  ) 
at  last  th«y  could  be  examined  it  w-as  I 
found  that  one  eye  had  been  torn  com- 
pletely out    while  the  other  was   .so  se- 
verely injured  that  no  sight  could  ever 
be   restored   to    it.       All   his   teeth   had 
been  knocked  out  and  a  man  more  piti- 
fully   mangled    and    torn    could    hardl.y 
be  imagined. 

Six  months  later,  his  wounds  mostly 
healed,  but  sightless  and  scarred,  IS 
years  old  and  without  a  penny,  tlifi 
young  man  began  thinking  about  his 
future.  It  was  about  as  hopeless  an  out- 
look as  ever  faced  a  Massachusetts 
boy.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  decided  to  stay  his  apprenticeship 
out  with  the  farmer  and  bravely  he  set 
to  work  to  master  his  fate.  Quickly 
he  .accustomed  him.self  to  getting  about 
the-  place  by  feeling'  and  soon  proved 
himself  so  useful  that  Mr.  Pease  de- 
cided to  keep  him.  as  if  the  accident 
had  not  happened.  When  his  timo 
was  up  he  returned  to  his  father's 
home  in  WiUiamsbtirg  and  be.gan  work- 
ing on  the  latter's  farm,  then  located 
in  Soutli  street.  For  three  years  h.-^ 
lemained  there  and  did  the  work  ,  oT 
a  man.  astonishing  everyone  by  his 
abilities.  Out  in  the  field  he  pitched 
an-.l  unloaded  hay.  spread  manure  and 
hoed  crops,  while  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  milk  25  cows  a  day.  In 
winter  he  began  sawing  wood  and  in 
lime  he  had  established  quite  a  busi- 
ness. All  this  time  he  was  thinking 
that  he  ought  to  est.ahiish  himself  i'n 
some  trade.  All  the  neighbors  declar- 
ed that  a  man  so  handicapped  as  he 
ouglit  never  to  go  away  from  home,  but 
should  stay  under  the  care  of  his  i-ela.^ 
fives.  The  young  man  thought  differ- 
ently. 


When   24  years  of  age  he  started  for-, 
Newburg,-  N.    Y.,    to    Icaru    the    uphol- 
sterj'  business  under  a   man   who.  mm- 
sclf   totallv    blind,    was   giving   employ- 
rrent  to  others  similarly  afflicted.  Here 
young  Damon  toiled  eajly  and  late  until 
"he    thoroughly    mastered    the    ipaking  ; 
and   repairing  of  mattresses  and   other 
•similar  work.    Then  he  returned  to  Wil- 
liamsburg   and    opened    a    shop    of   his 
own    in   the  mattress  business.     It   was  ' 
located    in    South    street    and   from    the 
start  tfade   came   in  well.    For  a   time  , 
he   boarded    with    his   father   and  .went.; 
back    and    forth    to    the    shop,    supple-  j 
menting    that    work    with    woodsawing 
whenever    there   was   anjj    time   for   1^  \ 
Three  years  later  he  decided  to  stand  i 
on  his  'own  feet,  in  every  sense  of  tha  ; 
word,   so   he   left   home,   liired   a   board- 
ing   place    in    the    village    and    became 
fully   independent.     For   eight    years   he  j 
cari"ied    on    his    combined    upholstering  , 
and  woodsawing  business,  toi!in.g  early 
and  late,  knowing  no  difiorence  between  ; 
day  and  night  and'  uuite  often  unmind- 
ful  of   the  fact   that    the   latter   is   in-  , 
tended    for    sleen.     All    this    time    hard  : 
work    and    frugal     hving    wei-e    aiding,} 
him    to    accumulate    while    others    were  •; 
spending. 

First  Start  in  Business. 

About  20  years  ago  he  bought  a  cheap :'] 
icrse  and  rented  a  buggy  and  one  bar-  • 
ness,  letting  it  be  kno-wn  that  the  horse 
could  be  hired  by  the  public.  Slowly 
accumulating  the  means,  he  bought  a 
carriage,  then  another  horse,  still  keep- 
ing up  his  upholsrery  and  his  wood- 
sawing 'activities.  Then 'he  increased  his 
equipment  to  three  horses  and  more 
wagons,  but  stttl  did  all  the  work  hi'm- 
self,  hiring  no  help.  The  hours  that 
he  put  in  during  that  period  of  livery 
beginnings  would  put  to  shame  the 
labor  union  enthusiasts  of  the  present 
day. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Damon  hired 
l.Pr'r'^ent   barn,    a   part    of   the   prop- 
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iitoi-prlsG.  In  the'  most  central  point  In 

'I"    N'Mlage.     Two    years    later,    havlnK 

'"■reused   his   eriuipmnnt   to   six   horses. 

'!■    Damon  grave  up  his  other  nrtlvltles, 
■Ufilu    Uie   barn,    titled   it   up   In   good 

■lapr-,  hired  a  helper  anr]  gave  hla  en- 
ure energies  to  the  livery  hiialnesa. 
i'liini  then  prosperity  has  Bteadily  at- 
I'ini.irl  his  efforts.  He  now  ha<t  10 
li'Msps.   has  a  very  complete  equipment 

'    roiling:   Ktocit   and    harness,    has   his 

'■'•in    in     flr.st-class    shape,    tlie    whole 

iii'eK,>nting  a   proixjrty   of   upward  of 

("10.   all    the  achievement,   unaided,  of 
nian    who    was    left    31    years   ago   to 
'  'Kill   ins  career  without  a  penny,   with 
in.ih  eyes  sightless  and  his  two  hands 
n. angled,  torn  and  stiffened.  People  who' 
thlnl<   very   commonplace  obstacles  aPff  , 
sulflcient    handicaps    to    warrant    mak-- 
ing  a  failure  of  life  will  do  well  to  read  •; 
the  story  of  George  L..  Damon  of  'WU- 
liainsburg. 

F.ouiteen  years  ago  he  married  Mrs. 
Luc.\-  Cooley  of  'Williamsburg  and  he 
occupies  the  'W.  C.  T.  XT.  tenement  art- 
joining  the  stable.  His  wife  has  been 
of  great  assistance  in  keeping  his  books 
and  In  answering  corre.-spondetice,  but 
otherwise  he  has  achieved  his  present 
success  entirely  without,  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  building  up  his  property 
arid  developing  his  business  only  so  far 
as  his  own  resourc-2s  would  permit.  He 
has  one  adopted  daughter  and  Mr.  Da- 
non  has  provided  for  his  home  all  the 
ct>mforts  of  life,  having  recently  pre- 
.sented  .  to  Viis  daughter  a  handsome 
piano',  being  himself  an  ardent  lover  of 
music. 

Earned  $1500  'with  an  Accordion. 

During  ihose  earlier  years  Mr.  Damon 
prob.ibly  sawed   thousands   of  cords  of 
wood    for    the   people   of   'Williamsburg 
and  the  adjacent  towns.    Besides  all  his 
other  activities,  he  added  materially  to 
his  capital  by  buying  an  accordion  and  i 
playing  for  dances.     Night  after  night.   \ 
•  ifter    sawing    wood    all    day,    Mr.    Da-  ' 
moll    would    walk    for    miles,    play    for 
a    dance    in    some    of    the    neighboring, 
towns,    walk    back    and    go    to    work.  ' 
Many  have  been  the  times,  Mr.  Damon 
says,  when  he  h.as  sawed  wood  all  day. 
wallted  eight  miles  to  play  for  a  dance, 
eight   miles   back  again,   reaching  town 
only    in    time    to    begin    a    new    day    of 
V,  oodsawlng.    All  over  these  Hampshire 
iiills   he   has   walked,   going  as  well   in  ! 
ilie  night   up  In   the  day,  since  all  time 
is   night   to    him.      On    nearly   all    these 
tramps  the  old  accordion  was  his  faith- 
ful  companion. 

In  his  musical  work  he  was  often  ac-' 
companied  by  <;harles  "Wade  of  "Wil- 
liamsburg, and  together  they  made  a 
combination  whose  musical  strains 
have  directed  the  steps  of  many  a  rural 
swain  and  blu.S'hlng  damsel,  at  the 
country  dances  of  a  generation  ago'. 
Only  seven  years  ago  did  Mr.  Damon 
cease  playing  for  dances,  when  his 
Ii\-ery  business  had  grown  to  such  att 
extent  that  it  needed  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  still  has  the  old  accordion, 
treasured  as  one  of  his  most  precious 
posse.ssions.  He  figures  that  during  all 
the  years  that  he  played,  the  old  ac- 
cordion has  brought  him  in  over  $1500 
In  cash!  Once  In  awhile  he  takes  out 
the  old  instrument  and  plays  softly 
the  strains  that  carry  him  back  to  the 
long  tramps  over  the  hill's,  the  sleep- 
lesiJ^  nights  and  the  aching  bones,  as  he 
gradually  worked  out  his  heroic  de- 
teviiiinalion  to  triujnph  over  a  cruel 
fate.  Speaking  of  his  old  accordion,  Mr. 
Damon  says  that  in  15  years  uf  hard 
service  that'  old  instrument  was  never 
out  of  tune.  A  further  remarkable  fact 
in  tliiis  connection  is  that  Mr.  Damon 
rever  knew  a  note  of  mhsic  in  his  life, 
does  not  know  one  today  and  plays 
wholly  by  ear. 

Mr.  Damon's  ability  in  getting  about, 
in  spite  of  liis  blindness,  is'  vei-y  re- 
markable. He  is  familiar  with  every 
road  for  miles  around  'WiliianiRburg 
and  declare.?  that  if  any  house  within 
to  miles  of  the  vilia.ge  were  mentioned, 
he  could  go  at  once  to  the  soot 
:ind  point  cut  the  house.  While 
he  seldom  ,  drives  alone,  he  has 
several  times  been  •  aloiio  or! '  horse- 
back to  Conway  and  to  Westhamp- 
liin  and  is  fa.inihAr  with  almost  every 
road  and  crossroad  in  irt'estern  Hamp- 
sliire.  When  he  worked  i:i  Xewburg 
the  young  mat?  went  alone  to  New 
yorkcity  several  time.-i.  did  errands  and 
got  hack  with  no  difflculty.    Mr.  Damon 

". ,.li    ■iK.illl    lli?    ll.iril    Wi!';   such   .iniinr- 


-—r- — --^ '  "orrifw  wygt< :  i  1  i)u  "Biyw) 

usual    i.M.rk     of    the 
1  lite    hanijy    with    tools 

and  has  personally  made  many  chang«« 
and  reiralrs  about  his  stable. 

A    Blind    Horse    Trader. 

Mr.  Damon  is  a  natural  lover  of  a 
horse  and  his  selection  of  the  Uvery 
business  was  a  happy  thouKlit.  Tha 
ease  with  'which  he  can  go  Into  hl« 
I  stable,  pick  out  -any  horse  he  desires, 
hitch  it  up  and  send  the  tniveler  away 
iB  truly  a  wonderful  thlnf,-.  He  says 
bim»elf  he  does  not  know  how  he  does 
it,  and  yet  he  never  makes  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Damon  Is  constantly  buying  and 
selling  horses,  always  buying  entirely 
■without  assistance  or  advice,  and  very 
rarely  getting  stuck.  As  showing  how 
he  keeps  hli=i  horses  moving.  It  is  a  fact 
that  though  he  had  in  horses  last  winter 
and  10  this  vvlnter,  only  three  of  hla 
present  horses  were  in  the  barn  a,  year 
ago.  Only  once  has  he  suffered  any 
accident  while  caring  for  horses,  dur- 
ing all  the  20  years  since  he  made  h)9 
start.  That  was  an  accident  that  might 
have  happened  to  anyone.  A  horse 
kicked  him.  throwing  him  under  its 
feet,  and  then  kicked,  at  hira  fearfully. 
TTnable  to  see  the  blows  to  ward  them 
off  Mr.  Damon  kept  his  head  down  and 
.glo'wlv  worked  his  way  toward  the 
manger  and  made  his  escape.  How 
close  a  call  he  had  may  be  Judged 
from   the  fact  that  his  hat  was  fbuna 

on   the   other   side   of   the  barn,    where 
the  horse's  kick  had  driven  it. 

Speaking  of  his  ability  to  get  about 
and  to  locate  places,  Mr.  Damon  says 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
ail  blind  people  have  an  intuitive  sense 
,  which  enables  them  to  do  these  things. 
He  has  personally  known  of  many 
blind  persons  -who  could  not  do  it.  He 
admits  that  he  has  that  capacity  to 
a  marked  degree  a,nd  a  phrenologist 
once  told  him  that  he  possessed  the 
largest  bump  of  locality  the  latter  had 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Damon's  explanation  ot 
his  ability  to  get  about  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  combined  sense  of  direction, 
dis1,ance  and  locality.  He  recalls  that 
when  loading  hay  he  never  had  the 
slightest  fear  of  walking  off  the  load 
and  that  such"  a  thing  never  happened. 
He  does  not  share  the  experience  of 
many  blind  people — of  living  in  constant 
fear  that  he  is  going  to  walk  off  into 
d.-inger — and  says  that  it  bothers  hlin 
no  more  to  go  about  than  it  does  the 
iitrson  blessed  witli  good  sight.  To 
watch  Mr.  Damon  walking,  either  about 
his  stable  or  on  the  street,  one  would 
never  dream  that  both  his  eyes  are 
absolutely  sightless. 

How    such    (i   man    can     handle     the 
firancial    affairs    of    a      business     may 
seem  incredible  and  yet  he  does  all  this 
work   himself.     He  always  collects   per- 
sonally for   all   teams   and   pays   all   his 
own  bills.     By  a  systematic  assignment 
of   his   pockets,    each    one  -holds   green- 
backs of  a  certain  denomination  and  the 
making   of   chdnge   is   easy.    When   cus- 
tomers give  him  bills  he  must,  of  course, 
trust    wholly   to   their   statement,   as   to 
the     denomination,     of     the     bill.        He 
never  calls  for  the  assistance  of  others 
In  this  matter  and  it  is  a  strikingly  en- 
couragtn,g      commentary       oh       human 
nature,     from     the    experience    of    this 
j    man,  that  so  far  as  he  knows  only  one 
\    person,    in    all    his    20    years    of    busl- 
!     noss.    ever   cheated    him    in   the   size   of 
a  bill.  One  man.  several  vears  ago,  gave 
I    him   a   one    dollar   bill    and    called    It    a 
j  :  two,  thus  standine  as  a  solitary  specl- 
j    men   of  a   person  mean  enough   to  take 
j    advantage    of    a    blind    man. 
i        Williamsburg   is   a   good   livery   stand 
j    for    there    many  ,  teams    are    hired    to 
J    drive  to  the  hill  to-«ms  at  the  west.  Mr. 
■J     Damon's     location     has     been     a     good 
■     one,    greatly   contrihuting   to    the   pros- 
'     peiiity    that    hns    rewarded    his    labors. 
Patiently  and  cheerfully  he  has  kept  at 
work.      making      no      complfiint      over 
his     lot     and     never     alluding     to     his 
hardship  unless  it  ^vere  first  mentioned 
by  someone  else.    He  has  been  blef^sed 
with   continuous  good   health,   is  robust 
and     muscular,     enjoys     life    and     finds 
much  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  still, 
•in  spite  of  all  he  must  necessarily  lose 
what   most  of   the   rest   of   us   enjoy   so 
eommonb'    that    we    forget    even    to    be 
thankful   for  it.     The  greatest  secret  of 
Mr.  Damon's  success  is  in  the  fact  that 
in   all   these   30   years  he   has   stuck*  to 
one    supreme    deterniination — to   ^^iko 
liimseU'  self-supporting  and  to  establish 
means    of    worthy      llvelihooi'-      that 
shoul'!   enable  himself  to  lioid  his  place 
Lin'     rill-     \^^t^ld     v.iTi\     otb,         ,       i        How 


firmly  he  hUfi  <>turk  lo  this  i  '■> 
present  prosperous  condlsior. 

This   fact    also   lihould    not    '     ...  --2 

attention  of  oth'er  young  men,  blind 
or   otherwise— that   for  l.'i  years  be   ban 

r,i  ■  .  r    li'-.|)    away    from    his  '    i'- 

■  '   Mi'.'it.-,   when   he  look  a 

;i!-ii       ,   ,  ■    4''    lioiii-''   in   Stockii  I'l 

laklng    *tin    further 

1.1.111-  ,.,1    111.-  Ki.'.i:!-'.    He  expfrctH  to  gj 
on  juJding  to  his  -sfjulpment  aw  fast  as 
the   buslre«8   will    varrant   and   he   '»x- 
pects  soon  to  remodel  his  bain.  In'  i 
ity  capacity  and  add  to  Its  convc 
It  Is  nov.'  as  WeU  equipped  n   sin: 
can  be  found  In  many  a  mile.    He  also 
expects  soon  to  buiUl  a   modern   house 
for   the   occupancy   (}(  himself   and   hl.<! 
family.    Ktlll  but  49  year>-  old.  he  looUs 

i  forward  to  many  happy  and  prosperous 
years.  In  the  realization  of  the  fruits 
of  his  courage  and   perseverance. 

Grim    Souvenirs. 

All  down  through  the  year.*  Mr.  Da- 
mon has  been  continually  getting  re- 
minders of  that  fatal  summer  day  on 
the  Conway  farm,  when  In  an  instant  a 
great  shadow  was  thrown  over  his  Ufa. 
Again  and  again  have  pieces  of  stone 
from  that  premature  blast  worked  out 
of  his  flesh  to  the  surface.  During 
the  last  few  months  one  large  pieca 
of  stone  that  was  becoming  trouble- 
some had  to  be  cut  out.  .N'umerous 
other  pieces  of  stone  are  still  imbedded 
in  the  flesh  of  his  head  and  face,  grim 
souvenirs  of  the  terrible  accident  whose 
victim  he  was.  Heroism  in  the  e.xcite- 
inent  of  a  battlefield  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  but  to  no  less  a  de- 
gree is  honor  due  to  the  heroism  of 
plain,  unpretentious  life,  of  the  genuine 
sort,  that  Is  so  fully  displayed  by  this 
heroic  man  of  Williamsburg  and  his 
i  noteworthy  conquest  over  one  of  the 
[bitterest  of  all  possible  life  handicaps. 


Wfi-'T'':     r,  1.    WRRALD. 
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BLIND  DO  MASSIIGINi; 
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Their  Wonderful  Sense  of  Touch 

Aid  to  Make  Them  Well 

Fitted  for  the  Work 


MASSAGE  and  shampooing  are  the 
newest  occupations  fOr  the  blind. 
At  first  it  seems  odd.  and  one  Vm  iin 
impression  of  fingers  fumbling  awk-ward- 
ly  through  one's  hair  and  feeling  their 
way  helplessly  about  a  task  tliat  it  would 
seem  could  be  done  much  more  aptly 
with  the  help  of  the  eyes. 

This  impression  is  eiT-Dneous.  however. 
The  truth  is  that  the  blind  have  a  won- 
derful sense  of  touch,  which  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  more  than  take  the  place  of 
the  lost  sense  of  seeing.  This  keenness 
and  delicacy  in  the  use  of  the  fingers  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  trade  of  sham- 
pooing and   massage. 

Elsewhere  this  fact  has  been  for  some 
time  recognized.    In  London  massage  bv 
the    blind    is    accepted    as    a    successful 
profession.    In  Japan  this  work  is  almost  i 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  sightless.  | 

In  this  country  there  is  now  a  move- 
ment ou  foot  to  educate  the  blind  fo- 
these  professions.  The  field  of  oppor 
tvfaity  open  to  these  unfortunate  ones  i 
at^present  a  limited  one. 


3/ 


BOSTOX   EVEXING, 
TRAXSCRIFT, 
JAXUARY    15,    1908 

'Professor   Snnford   Has    Eye   Removed 

Professor  Samuel  Sanford,  head  of  the 
Tale  School  oi  Music,  wjio  offered  an  Im- 
mense fortune  to  any  oculist  who  would 
save  his  injured  left  eye,  was  obliged  to 
•have  the  orgun  removed  Monday. 

Professor   Sanford    is    a   son   of   the   late 
Henry    Sanford.   founder   and  president  of  I 
the  Adams  Express  Company.     He  was  at- 
tacked  with   rheumatism   while    In   Europe 
last   summer,   and  returned  home   partially  i 
blinded.      He   has   since    offered    huge    fees 
to  the  leading  specialists  of  two  continents  ^ 
for  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  and  not  until 
eminent  Paris  and  New  York  oculists  con- 
firmed   the    statement    that    the    eye    was 
sightless  would  he  allow  It  to  be  removed. 
His  right  eye  is  slightly  affected,  but  it  is 
expected    the    removal    of    the    other    will 
save  it.  ! 
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■p-    BORN  WITHOUT  EYES.         .     \ 

tSpecial  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
'    WORCESTER,   Jan.   16— On   Dec.   13   a 
child  was  born   to  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Verne  ' 
^Crltchley,    1   Chelsea   street.     The    child  I 
^■was   healthy  and   to   all   appearances   a 
perfect  baby.    Up  to  today  the  child  had 
not  opened  Its  eyes  and  the  nurse  raised 
the  lids   and   found   the   sockets   empty. 
Specialists    have    been   called    and    they. 
^gree  that  nothing  can  be  done. 


(Offi 


=^nington,D,C.,Hemld. 


Miss  Ei  Imura,  a  dainty  Japanese 
woman,  born  at  the-  foot  of  snow-capped 
Fujiyama,  who  retains  some  of  the 
Quaint  ceremonial  manners  of,  old 
Japan,  along  with  a.  charming  admixture 
of  western  culture,  is  now  in  Boston  on  a 
literary  and  philanthropic  mission.  She 
,is  a  teacher  in  the  state  school  for  the 
•deaf  and  dumb  at  Tokyo,  and  comes  to 
this  country  on  her  own  initiative  for 
the   study   of   similar   institution.'?    here. 

Miss  Imura  left  Japan  three  years  ago, 
spent  the  greatjer  part  of  that  time  In 
OUifornia,  will  pass  tne  winter  in  Bos- 
ton, and  purposes  continuing  lier  inves- 
tigations in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
In  hours  not  given  to  visits  she  Is  en-, 
gaged  witli  an  assistant  in  preparing 
conversation  books  in  the  Japanese, 
Korean.  Chinese,  and  English  languages. 
This  young  visitor  from  the  land  of 
^hrystmthemum  made  a  pretty  picture  in  , 
her  yellow-sached  ailk  kimono  as  she 
talked  about  the  incidents  of  her  jour-  • 
.  ney  and  conditions  in  Japan. 

l.il£e    Aiiiericaus   Best. 
."Of    all    psoplcs,"     she     said,     'T    like! 
Americans   the   best.     They   are  very   so-i 
cluble;    they    are    honest,    and    they,  are! 
!. especially    frank.      Our    pupils    at    h'ojne 
think  Amerlcii   the  best  of  all   countries. 
When    visitors    present    themselves    fron-;{ 
•.he  .t.'nited   States,    tlie   pupils   come   ai   ' 
bow  arid  do  all   they  can  to  show  respL , 
I    liave   many   friends   among  America. i.- 
"As   to   the   country   itself,    it   is  so  big 
and  grand  arid  so  different  from  mine  in 
:any  ways  that  it  Is  difficult  to  describe 
':;e   impression   it  made   upon   m.e.     There 
:,;   more   variety  in  Japan:   there  Is  more 
.;,nieness  in   tire  fnited  States,  as  I  saw 
it  in   my  Journey   from   California." 
'<   Miss    Imura    spoke    of    her    studies    iti 
«nm:    FrancJM'n      Hprkolpy.    Oakland,     nn."! 


fi;:irr  coutt  titk'S.  TlTsn"  a  'iiir^sli^j:^ 
brought  out  the  pathetic  incident  whicli 
led  to  the  choice  of  her  life  work. 

"My  education  began,"  she  said,  "in 
the  Ferris  Seminary  at  Yokohama,  one 
of  the  best  girls'  schools  in  Japan.  After 
a  course  at  tb.e  public  schools.  I  went 
us  a  teacher  to  the  state  institution  for 
ihe  deaf  and  dumb  in  Tokyo. 

Brought  Ip  as  a  Christian. 

"My   mother   was   the   first   Christian    in 
my  province,   and  I  also  was  brought   up! 
in  the  Christian  faith.     In  a  house  oppo- 
site  to   ours,    where   a  poor  family  lived,. 
there  v/as   a   little   deaf  and  dumb  girl. 

"My    mother    talked    to    a    missionary; 
about   the    girl,    and   as   the   missionary's 
own  daughter  was  a  teacher  in  a  scl;ool 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Yokohama,   he 
took    the  .girl    there    and    had    Jier    pro-  ^ 
vided.  for.     I   was    already    interested    in 
kindergarten    work,     but    that    was    how  j 
my    interest    in    deaf    and    dumb    children  j 
really  began.  j 

"In  Japan,  about  five  children  in  every  j 

10,000  are  born  deaf  and  dumb.  This  is 
largely  in  wealthy  families  where  mar- 
riages take  place  between  cousins  and 
comparatively  near  relatives.  In  order, 
as  it  is  called,  to  continue  the  family 
line.  These  defective  children  are  usu- 
ally regarded  as  disgraced,  and  are  often 
kept  at   home. 

Hoiite  Ijife   a  Mard  One, 

"When  such  cliildren  come  to  school  , 
tliey  can  spend  their  time  very  hap- 
pily. But  when  they  return  home  for 
good  their  home  is  not  the  same,  for ' 
tlieir  sisters  and  brothers  are  either 
married  or  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  society. 

"As  a  result  they  feel  wretched  and 
do    not    live    long^   Indeed,    I    have    heard  | 

such    unfortunates   say,    'I    want   to    die.' 

"I  had  other  prospects  in  teaching, 
but  I  said:  'If  no  one  else  cares  to  work 
for  these  tmfortunates,   I  will.' 

"But  I  am  also,"  continued  the  young 
philanthropist,  "interested  in  the  blind 
children  of  Japan,  most  of  them  born 
among  the  poorest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. With  us,  as  witli  you,  the  Btqblen" 
of  education  and  providing  work  ; '  / 
blind  Is  a  very  pressing  one.   1  l  i" 

ious  to  start  an  industrial  school  i'    ,t.. 
deaf,   dumb,   and  blind  In  Japan,   so  tha\ 
they   may   have   something   to   do   in   lifei 
and  not  be  without  hope." 

Has  Tiot  the  Resources. 

As  Miss  Imura  said  this,  lier  mobile 
face  lighted  up  witii  enthusiasm.  "I  am 
in  hopes."  she  proceeded,  "to  do  almost 
as  well  as  you  have  done  in  America, 
but  in  Japan  we  haven't  your  resources 
and   cannot  yet  do  what  we   would   like. 

"I  notice  that  in  all  the  institutions  I 
have  visited  hei'e  the  children  have  bet- 
ter attention  and  provision  than  ours. 
They  are  made  as  comfortable  In  youi 
schools  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
homes.  Tlie  equipments  are  complete] 
and   everytliing   is   done   systematically. 

"I   am   pleased   with    what   1   have   seen 
I  in    my   visits,    and    I   shall   find   it   helpful 
in  my  work." 


A^RSfe^a  teacher  of  the  bjia3_makes 
the  'curious  statement  that  age  affects 
the   reading  of  the   sightly   just   as   it 
does  those  of  persons  who   see.     That 
Is,  in  one  case  eyes  fail  and   in  ■  other 
tile    sensitive   touch    becomes    blunted. 
Glasses  of  Increased  magnifying  pow- 
er   remedy    tht    defect    of     the      eyes, 
but  no  stimulus  for  the  dulled  nerves 
of   the    finger   tips    has    yet   been    de- 
■vised.    It  is  only  in  the  blind,  probably, 
who   depend   so   greatly   on   their   deli- 
cacy of  touch,  that  this  change  is  ever 
i  discovered.     The  ordinary  individual  of 
'  advanced  years  is  not  likely  to  stispect 
or  notice  it  and  may  even  dispute  the 
fact  of  such  a  failure  of  sensitiveness, 


Z3be  l^ta^   T^agU 


Oa&tn.  iCtai).  laauarj  13.  190$ 

Mr.  S.  H.  Miller,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  and  who  liimself  is  blind,  -was a 
visitor  to  the  school  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  blind  from  the 
age  of  10.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father  at  home.  When  a  young  man, 
he  entered  the  office  of  a  Virginia 
newspaper  as  a  sub-editor.  He  work- 
ed himself  up.  despite  his  affliction,  to 
very  high  positions  on  the  newspaper 
staff  and  is  now  writing  editorials  for 
two  of  Virginias  largest  papers.  Mr. 
Miller  gave  a  talk  to  the  pupils  and 
told  tne  story  of  his  life.  Such  an 
example  as  was  presented  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  in  him  will  be  a  long-lived 
inspiration  to  them  all. 

Charles  Walters,  a  blind  man  of 
Kansas,  is  a  very  successful  clock 
repairer.  He  has  learned  this,  bus- 
iness since  graduating  from  an  in- 
stitution for  the  blind.  Another  blind 
man,  T.  Timmons,  has  become  a  great 
naturalist. 

NEWr^'rvT    [R     [)    HERALD 


Satvirday,  Jan.  1S,  190S. 

j       SATLOR  BOYS   EXTEKT.iTXED 

I  Blind   Musician.s   Feature   at  'Traiiiiiig 
,  Station   Ija.st   Xight. 

Ai  the  Naval  Training  Station  last 
evening  John  and  Mary  McCay,  both 
of  whom  are  blind,  gave  an  entertain- 
ment before  the  naval  batallion.  of 
apTirentice  seamen  in  the  auditorium 
building. 

They"  §rave  a  splendid  concert  and 
were  roundly  applauded.  Both  possess 
good  voices  and  their  renditions  were 
of  the  highest  order  bothj  in  solo' 
and  duet  numbers. 

Mr.  McCay  is  a  clever  humorist  • 
and  amused  fhe  large  gathering  by 
his  -wit.  Then  again  as  a  pianist  he 
di.<!played  his  art  well.  Other  n-unvbers 
by  Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister.  Miss 
MeCay,  made  up  a  splendid  evening's 
entertainment. 

They  are  to  be  heard  at  the  Father 
Mathew's  hall  on  Tuesday  nisht  npvt 

^■'^!i^rMAV?'t6M    .VAss.i    H§RALB 
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Mr.  O'Dwyer,  a  blind  man  who  has 
lectured  on  the  blind  in  high  schools 
all  over  the  United 'states  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  gave  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  "The  Blind 
and  How  They  Are  Taught,"  in  As- 
sembly Hall,  during  the  last  iperiod 
yesterday,  to  the  three  upper  classes. 

Mr.    I,wyer   spoke    in    part,    as     fol- 
lows: "Sight  is  not  the  power  of  com- | 
pulsion.    Visi'.ors    to    scliodls    for       the 


J 


the  blind  children  learn  and  undor-  ' 
stand.  Insane  people  tell  the  differ- 
pnce  between  a  bull  frofip  and  a  tree 
tlierefore  they  cannot  see.  The  mind 
is  the  source  of  our  reason,  the  nilnd 
sees  truth  honor  and  justice.  The 
eyea  merrly  see  outward  appearance.-i 
Until  people  are  blind  they  do  not 
really  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
having  a  Tni.id.'  If  you'll  do  'a  little 
IcBS  seeing  and  more  thinking,  you'll 
do  better. 

In  the  Uni'ed  States  there  are  80.000 
blind  persons  or  one  to  every  1000 
(people.      In  China,  four  to  every  WOO. 

fcin  India,  t-vvo  to  every.  lOOO  and  one  to 
every  2-500  in  England. 
.  The  blind  make  the  best  of      every- 

Ithlng;  by  the  point  system  they  learn 
to  read  and  wi'h  the  point  slate  to 
write.  With  these  brass  niles  and  a 
."Stylus  aftd  with  different  numbers  of 
dots  in  different  positions  for  letters; 
they  have  a  rapid  system  of  short  hand 
which  ena!)!os  them  to  take  down  lec- 
tures and  .■'beeches  as  fast  as  a  nor- 
mal person. 

Blind  students  are  not  allowed  to 
take  notes:  '.hey  must  remember  every 
thing.  This  is  easier  a.s  they  have 
fewer   distractions   and   more   instinc". 

•"^^1  iTtiHtifin I  gi iftMiiifltffTitililf fl'i i "    ^^^^y 

all  their  lessons  for  the  next  day      in 
two  houro  and  fifteen  minutes  of     the 
afternoon-  a.>ia  to  remember  the  lesson 
until  the  next  day." 
Mr.  O'Dw.vei     poke      of  the      great 
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.John   and  Mary  McCay,   those  il'.--    ' 
I  Ijliiid  jiiiisjiclans,  gave  a  conc.Tt  'n  H' 
!^i;all  of  the  Father  .Wathews  Society  laj-L 
i    n'iglit  before  a.'  well  pleased  aiuilenoe. 
Both  h;ivt-  good  voices  and  their  sqv- 
erul  renditic.ns  were  of  high  order. 

Their  duets  and  solo  numbers  both 
voeiilly  and  int.lrumcnt<illy  wore  very 
good. 

As  a  humorist,  Mr.  McCay  .stands 
alone  in  Ills  line,  when  one  recalls  the 
fact  that  by  reason  of  his  being  blind 
he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  see. 
ing  other  hiinmvisis  werk. 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST  IN 

-SWEDISH  CHURCHES 

The  blind  evangelist,  Rev.  J.  A.  Free- 
man, assisted  by  his  daughter.  Miss 
Esther  Freeman,  will  conduct  a  song 
service  at  the  Harlem  Street  SwedisU- 
Baptist  Church  Jan.  28.  The  choir  of 
the  church  and  a  string  band  will  as- 
sist in   the  program. 

The  following  two  weeks  the  evan- 
gelist and  his  daughter  will  conduct 
revival  services  at  the  First  Swedish 
Church  on  Belmont  street.  The  services 
will  begin  Jan.  29,  and  the  evangelist 
philosophe.-a  and  scientists  and  the  |  wUi  be  assisted  by  Rev.  Fritz  Lager- 
Druids  who  had  such  wonderful  minds,  j    ^rom   of  Springfield,   a  travelling  mis- 


sltoary    agent    of    the    Swedish    Bap- 
tisFsif  nomination. 


1   ii,ini^,  .von'i.  iritik' 

<j'  It.  ;  have  din 

I'hU-h;  -  ft  of   the   . 

tliat  piaclical  'tieniiu  which  we  so  admije, 
has  lt(  cii»veiv,<?;  it  prevents  their  takinif  a 
k^en  Inlcrf.Kt  'In  things  not  of  ImmnrJIato 
iillllty;  It  pri-venls  their  gr-wing  nnthiit  la.'i- 
tie  ovorgcnojalltlcii.  The  numb'-r  ot  courscB 
'fcrcd  by  their  univereitlcg  and  the  utatlii- 

•al   rnp-Tts   ot  their  llbrarieis  »hould    not 

Ind  u."i  lo  the  profound  dlfterencc  of  Icv^I 
'tween    the   studentfi   and    tcaehors   of   the 
:  '  w  World  .j.nd  -tbcsc  of  the  OKI. 

As  regards  their  "profeKslonal"  school*. 
liio  Americans  are  ahead  ot  us;  thpir  eys- 
irm  Is  much  more  practical  than  our/.  But 
.'t".  regardfi  cla.^JKical  education,  wc  ^hall  no- 
tice that  the  period  of  lite  whon  frcnclimcn 
work  hardest  is  Just  the  period  durtni; 
which  Americans  work  least  hard:  I  mean 
the  time  ot  their  -jollcgo  course.  Old  coun- 
tries, like  ours,  have  erected  a  series  of 
barriers  to  block  the  entrance  to  an  aduH 
career;  this  is  to  enforce  selection  and  to 
make  It  difficult  for  a.  young  man  to  win 
rreterence  over  an  army  of  caudldaten. 
V'.t,  once  he  has  passed  his  examination*. 
tlic  young  European  thinks  he  can  enjoy  a 
rest. 

The  public  libraries  are  much  better 
managed  than  ours.  Their  ingenlou.s 
machlner.v  has  often  been  described. 
These  libraries  are  lighted  hti'  electrlcit.v. 
:i.-  are  those  of  the  entire  civilized  world: 
ii  is  only  in  Paris,  at  the  Natlonale.  that 
you  mu.st  quit  reading  at  thr^c^ln  the 
.'li'ternoon  on  a  dull  winter  6ny.  The 
books  in  American  libraries  are  judi- 
ciously selected,  and  the  arrangem<*nt  of 
Hie  catalogues  is  wonderfully  convenient. 
'J'here  are  rooms  for  women,  rooms  for 
I  liildren,  even  rooms  for  the  blind  with 
books  in  various  languages.  It  wa.-s  not 
without  surprise  and  other  sentiments 
also  that  I  saw  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary at  Washington   a  series  of  Braille 

volumes   for   finger-reading   ;; 

,   anese! '  :'■■'  ii  '^.'  ^     ' 
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merely  by  developing  them  and  not  re- 
lying on  notebooks  and  text  books  as 
they  had  none  to  rely  upon. 

The  mind  and  the  senses  correspond 
to  a  central  ofBce  arfd  subscribers  of  a 
telephone  .-ystem.      The  telephone  are  EVKNTNG      TliAXSCRll'* 
all  deipendmt  on  the  central  office." 

A  collection  was  taken  up  while  Mr, 
O'Dwyer  :  iayed  tno  compositions  oi?, 
the  piano. 

.:;,-.^:;.;    r,:3RN.   HERAl-l 
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THE  AMERICAN   MIND 


AS  EXPRESSED  IN  EDUCATION,  ART 
AND  RELIGION 
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BLIND  YEARS,  NOW  SEES.  I 

Sight    Restored  to    Aged   Woman    in 
Unusual  Manner. 


CINCINNATI,  Jan.  1&— After  having 
been  blind  for  more  than  10  years,  sight 
was  suddenly  restored  to  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Struve  ot  Covington,  Ky.,  who  is  <fi 
vears  of  age.  She  is  now  able  to  read 
ordinary  newspaper  print  with  ease. 
About  13  years  ago  a  cataract  formed 
on  one  of  her  eyes,  and  a  few  months 
later  the  other  eye  was  suddenly  af- 
fected. 

A.  few  days  ago,  while  sitting  at  her 
home,  she  felt  a  peculiar  sensation 
about  the  right  eye,  and  then  came  a 
blurred  light.  The  light  gradually  grew 
brighter  and  clearer,  until  she  could 
distinguish  objects  about  her. 


Another  Penetrating  Study  of  Our  People 
by  a  Famous  Frenchman — The  American 
Passion  for  Education  —  Professional 
Schools  Better  Than  the  French;  Publi.. 
Libraries  Better  Managed  —  American 
Achievements  in  Art  Are  Those  of  the 
Individual,  Not  the  Nation — Our  Religion 
Lacks  Definiteness,  Hence  the  Prevalence 
of' Mystic  Cults  Among  Us 


BV    VICOMTE   a.    D'.VVENEL 
Translated  from  La.  Revue  des  Deux  Moncles] 

Although  we  are  afflicted  with  ills  un- 
known to  the  Americans,  we  are  clearly 
tlieir  superiors  in  the  Held  of  education,  ot 
tlie  arts,  and  of  taste.  This  is  readily  ex- 
plained; Immigrants  have  not  crossed  tiio 
ocean  tor  the  more  purpose  of  philosopliiz- 
ing.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States 
devoted  themselves  for  titty  years  to  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  tlieir  lands  would  still 
he  uncultivated.-  Primo  vivere;  and  life  is 
so  interesting  over  there  that  each  man 
finds  himself  more  impelled  to  a.ct  than  to 
think;  the  realm  of  concrete  realities  is 
more  a.ttractive  to  him  than  that  ot  moral 
speculations. 

Th^  Americans  are  building  their  house; 
there  Is  nothing  to  show  that,  once  sure  ot 
provisions  and  shelter,  they  will  not  turn 
their  attention  to  ornamentation.   There   is 


Soutli  Street  Young  Men's  Club. 

The   Young  Men's  Club   of  the  South 
Street  Church  met  in  the  church  vestry 
Wednesday    evening.       The    speaker    of 
the   evening   was    Alcott    H.    Stockwell, 
chief  clejk  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner   of   Immigration    at    the   port    of 
Boston.    The    speaker   gave    a   very   In- 
teresting   and    instructive    talk    on    the 
manner  of   conducting   the   business    of 
the  offlee  at  Boston,  and  of  the  general 
laws    governing    the    landing    ot    Immi- 
grants,  the  precaution  taken  to  exclude 
ail   undesirable   inmiigrants,   the  mspec- 
tion   necessary   In   i'iJauirmg  in    relation 
to    mental    and    physical    diseases    and 
other  matters   connected  with  the  ques- 
tion.   One  pleasant  feature  ot  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  was  the  piano  solos 
by  Theodore  J.  Ducasso,   a  blind  music 
teacher,  whose  manipulation  ot  the  lioy 
Of    the    ins'trument    was   a   marvel    and' 
delight   to   the  large   company  that  had 
the   pleasure   of   listening  to   him.       He 
responded  to  several  encores.    After  the 
entertainmeni/  a  short  business  meeting 
of  the  club  was  held,  and  then  a  colla- 
tion  was  served  by  the  following  com- 
mittee:—William     N.      Flint,      Philip    E. 
Bessom,    Christopher   P.    Lorenzen    and 
George  Soutar. 
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IN  the  basement  of  a  -pig  flat  house  at 
No.  K5  "West  Fifty-eighth  street' 
there   has   lived    for   years   a   sorely 

^afflicted  young  girl.  Central  Park,-  the 
ireat  playground  of  the  people,  is  only 
two  blocks  away,  but  she  never  has  been 
there.  She  could  not  see  the  trees,  the- 
flowers  or  the  grass,  for  she  is  blind; 
she  could  not  hear  the  calling  of  the 
birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  or  the  Joy- 

■  BUS  shouts  of  happy  children,  for  She  is 
•  fleaf,  and  she  could  not  tell  how  the 
glories  of  nature  appeal  to  her,  for  she  la 
dumb.  Month  in  and  month  out,  year  in 
end  year  out,  Anita  Norman  has  remained 
confined  in  the  three  little  basement  rooms 
she  calls  home.  She  never  has  gone  to 
church,  for  there  has  been  no  one  to  take 
her.  She  never  has  gone  to  a  picnic,  con- 
cert or  theatre,  for  what  does  plonlc, 
concert  or  theatre  mean  to  her?  The 
three  little  rooms  have  been  at  once,  her 
prison  and  lier  world.  There  was  nothing 
,0f  romance,  poetry  or  sweetness  In  her 
life.  At  a  time  when  other  girls  had  all 
tjie  sweet  illusions  of  youth,  her  life  was 
as  dull,  as  barren,  as  horrible  as  human 
existence  can  be. 
In    all    this    great    city    of    more    than 

;  4,000,000  human  beings  the  deaf,  dumb  and 

.  blind  girl  had  only  two  friends— her 
mother  and  a  dog.  One  day  a  few  months 
ago  the  dog  catchers  seized  this  play- 
mate of  the  blind  girl  and  another  sor- 
row—a sorrow  that  few  persons  with  all  ' 
their  senses  can  measure — was  brought 
Into  her  narrow  existence.  But  throuffh 
that  sorrow  there  has  come  Into  her  lite 
the  greatest  joy  she  ever  baa  known,  a, 
joy  that  has  awakened  her  soul,  that  has 
given  to  her  ambition,  hope,  desire  and, 
best  of  all,  love— love  for  a  girl  she  never 


has  seen,  whose  voice  she  never  has 
heard  and  to  whom  she  cannot  communi- 
cate, but  whom  she  lov^es  as  only  a 
being  cut  off  as  she  has  been  can  love. 

Had  it  not  been  that  Matilda  Ziegler 
established  a  ima^azlne  for  the  blind 
Anita  Norman  would  be  in  darkness  still; 
had  not  Mr.  Holmes,  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  visited  a  friend  in  West  Fifty- 
eighth  street  recently  the  soul  of  the 
girl  probably  never  would  have  been  i 
aroused;  but  had  not  this  friend  chanced  { 
to  look  out  of  a  rear  whidow  of  his  flat  just 
at  a  certain  moment  this  story  n«v«r 
would  have  been  written,  for  upon  that 
glance  from  the  window  the  fate  of  the 
blind  child  depended. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  a  blind  brother  and  his 
sympathy  for  the  blind  is  very  deep. 
When  he  called  on  his  Fifty-eighth  street 
friend  the  friend  said  to  him:  "Do  yOu 
send  your  magazine  to  the  blind  girl 
next  door  here?"  / 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "I  didn't  know, 
there  was   one  here." 

"Well,    I    didn't    know    it    either,"    said 
the   friend,    "till   the   other   day   I   looked  \ 
out   of   one   of   the   back   windows   and    I 
noticed  a   woman   in   the   yard   next  door  ! 
looking   very    distrsssedly    for    something,  j 
She   asked   me  If   I  had  seen  a  little  dog 
anywhere.    She    was    terribly    afraid'  the 
dog   catcher    had    got    him,    she   said,    and 
he   was  her  blind   daughter's  pet  and   the 
girl  would  grieve  so   terribly.'' 

The  picture  of  the  blind  girl  mourning 
for  her  dog  touched  Mr.  Holmes's  heart 
and  he  went  next  door  to  the  home  of 
Anita  Norman  and  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Norman  is  a  widow,  with  no  one  in  the 
world  belonging  to  her  but  this  blind 
child.    Owing    to    her   duties    as   janltress/ 


Toldiixg  ^ooirv- 
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^  Arti'taXormarv. 
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she  rarely  can  leave  the  house,  especially 
in  winter  when  she  has  her  flres  to  look 
after.  Last  winter  she  shoveled  forty- 
five  tons  of  coal  into  the  furnaces  her- 
self. When  the  busy  mother  goes  out  It 
is  for  a  hurried  rush  to  do  aiisolutely 
necessary  shopping  or  marketing,  when  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  take  the  slowly 
moving  blind  girl  with  her.  She  cannot 
go  out  without  getting  a  friend,  to  come 
and  stay  in  her  place,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  often.  So  the  blind  girl  has  sat 
there,  without  light,  air  or  exeroise, 
day  after  day.  The  family's  few  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  ail  busy,  hard- 
working people,  and  no  person  of  leisure 
or  friend  of  the  shut-in  ever  had  thought 
of  doing  so  simple  a  thing  as  take  the 
blind  girl  to  walk. 

When  Mr.  Holmes  saw  how  things  were 
he  told  Mrs.  Norman  that  if  Anita  could 
learn  to  assemble  the  sheets  of  the  maga- 
3ine  she  might  have  a  few  days'  work 
every  month  with  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 
This  most  remarkable  publication  in  the 
world  goes  each  month  to  7,000  blind  per- 
sons scattered  from  Maine  to  California, 
the  first  magazine  ever  made  for  them. 
It  is  a  bulky  thing,  far  more  so  than 
the  same  publication  would  be  In  print. 
Each  month  the  forty-eight  pages  of  the 
magazine  are  brought  to  the  magazine 
office,  at  No.  306  West  Fifty-third  street, 
in  enormous  piles;  a  pile  of  pages  one, 
another  of  pages  two  and  so  on,  till  a 
vast  table  Is  filled.  For  eight  days  In 
the  month  ten  girls  pass  up  and  down 
that  ta'ble  7,000  times,  assembling  the 
pages  from  1  to  48  and  placing  them  in 
order  for  the  binder. 

Mrs.  Norman  at  first  did  not  see  how 
she   could   leave  to   accompany  the   blind 
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grlrl  to  and  '  from  the  office  every  day. 
But  Anita  wag  so  moved  and  delighted 
by  the  prospect  that  she  determined  to 
lYialie  the  effort.  The  first  morning  the 
another  spent  e.bout  an  hour  teachinjg 
Anita  th*  work  she  had  to  do.  "When  the 
blind  Tjlrl  thoroug'hly  iroderetood  what 
was  required  of  her  she  did  it  as  comr 
petently  as  any  of  the  eleht  sighted  girls 
who  worked  at  the  same  table  with  her. 
Then  her  mother  went  away  and  left 
her  in  the  strange  place  among  strangers. 

Anita  had  th«  sad  and  mournful  ex- 
pression of  those  whose  senses  are  use- 
less. .No  young  companion*  of  her  own 
age  ever  had  come  to  see  her  or  to  take 
her  out  with  them.  All  that  makes 
a  young  girl  gay  and  light-hearted 
was  denied  her.  She  was  sensitive,  re- 
served, a  little  susi^cious. 

At  noon  the  first  day  all  the  seeing  girls 
sat  down  as  usual  to  their  luncheon  to- 
gether, and  with  them  the  one  other 
blind  girl  who  worked  at  the  ta'ble,  who, 
however,  was  neither  deaf  nor  dumb  and 
could  hear  and  take  part  in  all  the  life 
about  her. 

Over  by  herself  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  sat  down  to  her  luncheon  all 
alone.  Some  one  had  put  her  lunch  box 
in  her  hand  and  made  her  understand 
that  It  was  the  lunch  hour. 
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^Sien  up  rose  LlUie  Phillips  of  No.  Ill 
West  Ninetieth  street,  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  prettiest  of  the  girls,  a  favorite 
with  all.  She  looked  uncertainly  at  Anita. 
The  blind  girl's  loneliness  appealed  to 
her,  but  how  should  she  comrnunicate 
With  her?  How  malce  her  sympathy 
known?  LllUe's  fluffy  blond  head  was 
poised  questioningly,  her  white  forehead 
wrinkled  with  tliought. 

The  heart  solved  the  problem  that  was 
too  hard  for  the  head.  A  little  rush 
and  the  blind  girl  felt  a  "touch 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin"— the 
unlver-sai,language.  Two  soft  afms  were 
slipped  about  her  neck,  two  soft  young 
Ups  pressed  upon  her  forehead.  She 
started  with  surprise,  but  sfts  -Smiled. ' 
Then  some  one  guided  her  hand  to  see 
that  two  luncheons  had  been  spread  to- 
gether instead  of  one,  and  she  understood 
that  one  of  the  girls  had  come  to  lunch 
with  her. 

That  night  the  Phillips  girl  guided  the 
blind  girl  home  and  asked  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
mttn  the  privilege  of  escorting  Anita  to 
and  from  the  office  thereafter.  She  would 
call  for  her  every  morning,  she  said,  and 
takfe  her  home  every  night.  From  that 
day  can  be  dated  the  awakening  of  Anita 
Norman. 

"It  almost  makes  the  moisture  come  to 
my  eyes,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  "Don't  ask 
me  how  they  communicate;  I  don't  know. 
it-  would  like  to  communicate  with  Anita 
some  'day  myself;  let  her  know  that  I  am 
Interested  in  her;  ask  her  how  she  was 
getting  along.  But  I  can't  pierce  the 
wall.  It's  beyond  me.  Those  two  girls 
can  get  on  all  right,  though.  Seems  to 
be  telepathy  or  mental  sympathy  of  some 
ifclnd." 

^f^T.Mrs.  Norman  has  her  end  of  the  story 
JMr  tell. 

,  "The  difference  it  has  made  in  my  poor 
girl's  life,"  said  she,  "knowing  LilUe  and 
going  to  that  office!  She  sat  about  here 
so  sad  and  forlorn  all  alone.  A  good  girl 
•to  work  is  Anita,  and  always  has  been. 
She  ,  can  iron  very  nicely  without  any 
.help.  She  can  wash  the  clothes  if  I  will 
look  at  them  now  and  then  to  make  sura 
the  streaks  are  all  out.  She  can  wash 
dishes.  She  makes  her  own  bed  and 
■  keeps  her  room  tidy.  But  still  it  was 
dreary,  oh!  so  terribly  dreary  for  her.  i 
And  the  little  dog— I  never  told  her  the 
dog  catcher  took  it  off  to  kill  it;  tli.at 
would  have  broken  her  heart.  I  only  to!d 
her  it  had  strayed  away.  She  hksn't 
much  to  live  for.  It's  not  strange  that 
i  she  didn't  used  to  like  to  get  up  In  the 
I  morning.  What  was  there  to  get  up  for? 
I  But  since  she's. beiriin   »n  „«  >~  '.'--  — 

[she's  up  every  morning  without  calling, 
all  dressed  with  hat  and  coat  on,  waiting 
twenty  minutes  before  Ullie  gets  here. 
Why,  you'd  think  she  was  going  to  a 
wedding.  And  when  Ullie  comes  in  Anita 
Is  all  excitement.  Anita  smiles  now.  She 
never  smiled  before.  And  she  is  so  cheer- 
ful and  looks  so  different.  She  was  al- 
ways sensitive,  Anita  was.  She  doesn't 
like    strangers.    She    doesn't    like    all   our 

■  own  friends  and  acquaintances.  She  never 
would  go  to  school  any  place  where  she 
had  to  stay  away  from  me  over  night. 
It  isn't  everybody  she  takes  to,  but  she 
and  Lillie  seem  to  Just  hit  it  off  right. 
And  Lillle  has  got  her  step  now.  You 
know  it  requires  a  peculiar  step  to  lead 
a  blind  person.  And  they  communicate? 
Tes,  indeed  they  do.  When  Llllie  taps 
Anita's  head  Anita  knows  it  Is  time  to 
put  on  her  hat  and  come  home.  The 
other  day  Llllle  told  me  that  Anfta  asked 
her  to  take  Eighth  avenue  coming  up  in- 
stead of  Ninth,  because  it  was  lighter. 
"Why,  LSllle,'  said  I,  'how  did  you  un- 
derstand all  that?'  'Oh,'  said  I/ille, 
■Anita  looked  out  toward  Ninth  avenue 
and  screwed  up  her  eyes  tight  and  shook 
her  head,  and  then  she  pointed  toward 
KIg'hth  avenue  and  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  glad.'  You  see  my  girl  can  dis- 
tinguish light  and  dark  with  one  eye;  she 
loves  the  light,  and  Ninth  avenue  isn't 
go  light  as  Eighth  because  of  the  ele- 
vated. 

"And  that  $8?"  said  Mrs.  Norman,  with 
an   upward   slide    of   her   voice  ,as   if  she 


were  asking  a  question.  "Them  orlspT 
new  eight  one-dollar  bills  she  gets  every 
month!  Don't  they  please  my  poor  girl 
though?  Don't  it  please  her  to  save  her 
money  and  think  she  can  buy  her  own 
clothes?  The  other  day  she  told  me  she 
wanted  to  buy  her  a  new  hat.  Ain't  it 
strange,  though,  that  she  that  can't  see 
.a  hat  is  just  as  interested  In  having  a 
pretty  hat  as  any  other  girl?  She  didn't 
use  to  like  to  ask  me  for  clothes  when 
she  knew  I  had  to  earn  them  all.  Now 
It  pleases  her  to  think  she  can  earn  them 
herself." 

The  dreadful  monotony  ond  dullness  of 
the  blind  mute's  life  are  broken.  She  has 
work — what  most  of  the  world  is  looking 
for.  She  can  contribute  to  her  own  sup- 
port. That  lifts  from  her  the  care  bur- 
den of  entire  dependence.  And,  although 
no  exchange  of  girlish  confidences  can 
pass  between  them,  no  merry  laughter 
can  pierce  the  barrier  and  no  glance  of 
love  pass  from  eye  to  eye — yet  she  has 
found  a  friend.  And  who  can  be  quite 
hopeless  who  has  a  friend? 
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Monday,  Jan.  27,   1908. 

'  Representative  Weeks  of  Massachu- 
eetts  has  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent suggesting  the  advisability  of 
Congress  enacting  an  amendment  to  the 
rate  law  providing  that  bliBii-i>MWons 
should  'be  permitted  to  ride  on  railroad 
masses  The  congressman  mentioned  it 
in  the  Republican  cloak  room. 

"If    that     amendment    were    passed, 
commented      Representative      Cushman. 
the  wit  from  Washington,  "I  know  a  lot 
of  people  who  would  put  their  eyes  out 
so  they  could  take  advantage  of  it. 
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The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Work 

Among  the  Blind 

Mr.  John  Thomson,  Treasurer, 

J2I7-J22I  Oiestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Benefactor 
Dear  Sir:— Please  enter  my  name  as  a  Life  Member  of  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

Member 
Promotion  of  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind,  for  wliicli  I  send  enclosed 

Check 

Money  Order 

Cash 

Name, 


Street  or  P.  O.  Box, 

Town, 

Date, County,.. 


State,...- :  -- 

Benefactors,  $100.00.    Life  Members,  $50.00.    Members,  $2.00  per  annum. 
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BLIND  MAI\I_GOOD  SHOT. 

Asserted   He  Can  Get  Accurate  Aim! 
by  Sound.  | 


YORK,  Pa.,'  Jan.  26  —  Charged  with 
throwing  a  stone  at  Frederick  W.  Geste- 
witz,  a  music  teacher,  and  inflicting  a  gash 
In  his  scalp,  John  Hartman,  a  blind  man  of 
Springfield  township,  was  held  for  court. 
Hartman's  defence  was  that,  being  blind  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  where  to 
throw  the  stone.  Qestewiiz  asserted  that 
he  could  produce  neighbors  to  testify  that 
Hartman  shot  birds,  aiming  by  ear  from 
sounds  they  uttered  or  from  their  rustling 
In  the  trees.  He  said  his  footfalls  in  run- 
ning away  enabled  Hartman  to  throw  with' 
accuracy. 


Starts  in  by  Laying  Hands 

on  Score  of  Aged 

Sufferers. 


WiLL  STAY  HERE  UNTIL 
WELCOME  WEARS  OUT 


Teiis  How  $7  invested  with 

Him  IVIay  Bring  Return 

of  $7000, 


Schlatter,  "thb  healer,"  opened  a  cam. 
paign   in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon   in 


Washington  Hatifssrwasfii 
H^  called  a  score  of  persons  to  the  plat- 
form, laid  his  hands  on  their  heads  and 
i  prayed  that  they  be  restored  to  health. 
Iho  also  informed  all  that  his  quarters 
are  in  375  Tremont  street. 

About   200   people   gathered   to   hear 

him.    He  read  from  the  Bible,   quoted 

1  Greek,     recited    poetry     from     Shake- 

:  speare,      Longfellow.      Emerson      and 

many  others.     He  said  in  part: 

"There  never  was  another  man  born 
on  this  planet  like  I  am.  I  am  modest, 
I  don't  pretendjhat  I  heal;  it  Is  LrOd 
that  heals  throu-gh  me.  It  is  no  won-^ 
der  that  I  have  raised  three  men! 
from  the  dead.  I  have  healed  cows 
and   horses.  .  '• 

"The  Lord  says  that  blessings  are 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  So  if  you 
pav  me  $7  for  seven  treatments,  the 
Lord  may  give  you  $7000.  I  pray  for 
people  whether  they  pay  me  or  not,, 
but  if  thev  don't  act  fair  they  will 
not   be   blessed   and   healed." 

He  then  began  his  public  healing,  call- , 
ing  people  to  come  to  the  platform.  Those 
who  came  were  mostly  old  women.  He 
prayed  aloud,  asking  that  the  disease 
ence,  and  after  asking  what  the  disease 
was  and  announcing  it  to  the  audience, 
he  placed  his  hands  over  their  eyes  and 
played  aloud,  asking  that  the  disease  \ 
might  be  taken  away. 

Twenty-five  persons  were  treated.  The| 
majority  were  afflicted  with  deafness  in 
the  left  ear,  but  there  were  cases  of 
blindness,  pains,  headaches,  nervousness, 
asthma  and  others.  One  woman,  almost 
wholly  blind,  after  leaving  the  platform 
began  taking  off  her  black  glasses  con- 
tinually  to  find  out  if  she  could  see  any 
better.  '• 

A  young  Hebrew  asked  whether  thei 
Christian  healer  could  do  him  any 
good,  wliereupon  Schlatter  quoted  He- 1 
brew  to  him.  and  told  him  to  come  to 
him  for  treatment. 

"I  can  talk,"  Schlatter  said  further, 
"on  any  subject  under  heaven,  hell,  or 
out  of  it,  for  hours,  without  a  mo- 
ment's preparation." 

He  will  preach  in  Washington  Hail- 
again  next  Sunday,  and  says  he  will 
stay  until  he  feels  that  he  is  no  longer 
welcome. 
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HELP  THE  MATCH  MAN. 

KditWiTjje/DjA'  News:  — 

Ref«iJB8ftll  swur  leader  In  Wednes- 
day's Tiaper,  please  let  us  know  what 
you  would  advise  us  to  do  tor  "John" 
the  blind  salesman  who  canvasses  the 
"itr  ailUTT  fTi"*"*^""  pins,  etc.,  during 
the  -week,  and  who  seels  matches  at 
the  market  on  Saturday. 

A  friend  asked  for  assistance  for  him 
at  the  office  of  the  "Associated  Chari- 
ties" but  as  he  lives  a  few  rods  outside 
the  city  limits  he  was  referred  to  the 
County  or  Township  Commissioaers, 
and  they  had  nothing  for  him.  Private 
subscriptions  have  paid  his  taxes  and 
helped  him  to  a  few  dimes  besides,  but 
the  best  shoes  he  has  now  is  a  pair 
that  a  friend  picked  up  in  the  street, 
that  had  been  thrown  away,  as  worn 
out!  And  he  has  not  a  "whole"  pair  of 
trousers  in  his  house,  although  there 
may  be  some  that  are  "holey." 

Let  me  sugest  that  every  lady  who 
bu.vs  matches  of  him  next  Saturday 
haiid  him  a  quarter  for  a  ten-cent 
box  and  tell  him  to  "keep  the  change." 

Then   he    can    get   a'  pair   of   shoes, 

and  take  a  little  money  home,  to  1-is 
ivife,  who  is  also  blind,  and  has  two 
biiildren  to  care  for,  with  only  her 
aged  mother  to  assist  in  th«  house- 
Ivork. 

And  if  you  do  not  need  any  matche.->, 
;lc-ase  do  not  forget  to  hand  him  the 
:iuarter,  for  many  of  us  in  Springfield 
<now  that  John  is  as  worthy  ah  ob- 
iect  for  our  donations  as  any  one  in  tlic- 
3ity.  Yours  for  a  kind  deed, 

THE    OLD    MAN. 

January  16,   1908. 
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NT    CHARITY. 

ewSv, 
Ish  tcT  cSll  your  attention  to  an 
article  printed  in  your  paper  on  Jan-  i 
|Uary  16,  1908,  entitled  "Help  the] 
iMatch  Man,",  which  needs  correction.  ] 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leitschuh,  who  live 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  though 
partially  blinflailfl  just  now  a  little 
crampedKWWTrt^  to  the  hard  times,  are 
not  beggars  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
represented  as  such  to  the  public. 
iThey  themselves  have  not,  nor  have 
■they  authorized  anyone  to  ask  help 
from  the  Associated  Charities,  town- 
ship or  comity  for  assistance,  and 
whether  they  ever  -will  or  not  depends 
[upon  their  health  and  what  the  state 
will  do  regarding  the  assistance  for 
the  worthy  blind,  which  question  is 
now   before   the   legislature. 

Mr.  Leitschuh  does  canvass  the  city 
with  matches  and  is  employed  by  E. 
H.  Randall  from  whom  he  receives  a 
commission. 

His  wife  teaches  music,  both  were 
educated  in  the  school  for  blind  at 
Columbus  and  would  be  very  sorry  to 
bring  disgrace  on  that  institution  bKj 
having  even  the  appearance  of  beg-|! 
ging.  The  family  is  comfortabljl 
clothed  and  if  help  is  needed  at  anjl 
time  they  themselves  will  attend  tc 
their  own  affairs.  No  extra  monei 
Uvlll  under  any  consideration  be  ao 
Icepted  on  the  market,  but  if  the  people 
t\\-ish  to  buy  matches  will  be  very  g.ad 
[tor  their  patronage.  Respectfully. 
|.|  The   Match   Man's  Wife. 

('  p.  S.— Please  publish  this,  for  in  do- 
ing so  you  will  undo  the  harm  which 
was  done  by  the  article  referred  t' 
jabove,  and  thus  you  will  be  doin; 
a  great  favor. 


3Y CA/?/i^N  -^YLV/A 

QU££N  orwumN/A 


Some  years  ago  a  young  man  who 
had  just  finished  his  period  of  con- 
scription entered  my  service.  He  was 
a  capable  stenographer,  and  had  com- 
mand of  several  languages.  I  had  en- 
gaged him  that  he  might  lighten 
somewhat  the  arduousness  of  my  i 
work  by  copying  manuscripts  for 
publication,  but  principally  that  I 
might  intrust  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  many  minor  matters. 

Very  soon  cruel  Fate  struck  him 
blow  after  blow.  The  death  of  his 
first  child,  then  of  his  wife,  and 
finally  of  his  mother — one  loss  suc- 
ceeding another  with  sad  swiftness — 
overwhelmed  him  with  grief  and  de- 
spair. I  have  always  found  that  in 
great  sorrow  work  is  the  supreme  al- 
leviator. I  decided  that  if  I  could 
give  him  work  up  to  the  limits  of  his 
physical  endurance  I  should  make  it  ' 
possible  for  him  to  support  his  af-  ■ 
flictions  and  sustain  him  in  his  soli- 
tude. 

Just  then  I  heard  of  Nowak's  in- 
vention for  the  blind,  and  I  had  some 
'  of  his  machines  procured.  I  had  for 
i  a  long  time  sought  to  aid  the  blind 
in  my  own  and  other  countries  in  a 
mftnner  that  others  had  not  till  then 
attempted.  I  had  found  that  those 
who  instructed  the  blind  demanded 
not  enough  of  brain  work  and  too 
much  manual  labor,  which  deprived 
their  hands  of  that  fineness  of  touch 
which  helps  them  to  perform  the 
functions  of  eyes  for  those  bereft  of 
their  visual  organs. 

The  machine  die)  not  justify  its  rep- 
uta'jon,  ancl  1  had  another  sent  from 
America,  a  very  heavy  and  expensive 
printing  machine,  which   cost  almost 
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£120,  and  the  manipulation  of  which 
was  so  fati^ing  that  a  vigorous 
youth  coulC  not  operate  it  for  longer 
thaa  three  hours  each  day. 

We  had  established  an  asylum  for 
the  aged.  ■  As  I  traversed  its  passages, 
[Whence  opened  little  rooms  where  the 
patients  were  already  installed  two 
in  a  room,  I  passed  a  youth  wearing 
dark  spectacles  and  with  the  gait  of 
a  blind  man. 

If  I  cannot  see  far,  God  has  placed 
in  my  heart  eyes  that  can  see  at 
once  when  prompt  help  is  needed.  [ 
When  I  had  returned  home  I  bade 
Monske  hasten  with  all  speed  and 
hire  a  small  house,  where  he  was  to 
install  Theodoresco  and  his  wife. 
•  The  blind  man  began  at  once  to 
make  proofs  of  the  pages  which 
Monske  then  printed,  and  they 
worked  in  harmony  in  a  little  garret 
in  my  residence.  Again  Theodoresco 
earned  his  bread  and  lived  happily 
I  with  his  amiable  young  wife,  thank- 
ing God  daily  for  his  fortune.  In  the 
summer  we  went  to  Sinaia,  while  The- 
odoresco was  sent  to  the  waters,  as 
he  suffered  from  muscular  atrophy. 
I  probably  caused  by  lead  poisoning,  to 
'  which  typogi-aphers  are  subject.  Soon 
after  our  return  Monske  came  to  me. 
"I  think  that  Theodoresco  has  discov- 
ered something."  And  he  explained 
that  his  blind  friend  had  passed  the 
summer  months  in  trying  to  invent  a 
better  printing  machine  than  that  he 
was  using.  He  had  decided  that  the 
Braille  characters  made  upon  paper 
could  be  mounted  on  a  paper  cylinder 
in  such  a  manner  that  to  take  fur- 
ther impressions   was   easy.      Only   a 
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practical     typograplier     would     have 
solved  the  problem  thus. 

■We  patented  the  machine     in     the 
priticipal    countries      of      the      world. 
Monske    worked    incessantly.      Christ- 
mas,   1906,    he   presented    me    with   a 
dainty  little  model,  but  when  I  worked 
■with  it  it  revealed  some  few  defects. 
■He  set  himself  to  work  again,  and  at 
last  produced  the  present  pattern,  so 
■  incredibly   simple   that   my     comment 
jwas   "The   egg  of   Columbus." 
].    A    man     completely     blind    is    now 
j^le  to  print  5,000   sheets   every   day 

l^thout  fatigue,  and  soon  the  biind 
j  will  have  as  many  books  as  they  can 
'  desire.  This  then  will  come  to  pass! 
!  We  shall  be  able  to.  impart  to  the 
blind  a  high  culture,  and  shall  profit 
by  their  teaching.  They  will  be  de- 
barred only  from  studies  demanding 
the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the 
telescope,  but  in  the  empire  of 
thought  they  shall  be  kings,  because 
they  will  be  free  from  distraction. 
Monske  and  I  developed  our  plans 
after  prolonged  consultations.  I  asked 
our  first  oculist  how  many  blind  peo- 
ple were  in  Roumania,  and  when  he 
informed  me  that  there  were  20,000 
I  was  astonished.  We  soon  became 
conscious  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  as  in  other  countries.  In  my 
native  town  of  Neuwied  is  situated 
the  blind  asylum  for  the  province.  It 
contains  onlj'  70  inmates,  and  it  cost 
£25,000  in  round  figures.  But  here 
we  had  absolutely  no  money,  only  the 
knowledge  that  we  had  a  valuable 
commercial  asset  in  the  machine. 
Neither  Theodoresco  nor  Monske 
wished  to  make  any  personal  profit, 
although  their  patents  might  have 
brought  to  them  enormous  wealth. 
Wp  decided  to  deliver  the  machines 
at  extremely  reasonable  prices,  re- 
taining only  a  small  profit  for  the 
cause  of  our  blind.  Business  began 
during  October,  1906.  We  could  have 
made  deliveries  much  sooner  if  we 
J)ad  gone  to  foreign  manufacturers; 
Ibut  to  this  I  would  not  agree,  as  I 
wished  the  money  to  remain  in  the 
country.  Thus  we  had  to  practice 
the  virtue  of  patience,  but  the  call  of 
the  blind  was  impatient.  Just  at  this 
time  our  exhibition  was  opened;  and 
we  had  an  exhibit,  mounting  both  an 
old  machine  ^B^  a  new  one,  and  hav- 
ing both  manipulated  by  blind  opera- 
tors, thereby  showing  to  the  world  the 
superiority  of  our  invention.  ; 

I  have  never  felt  within  me  a  sen- 
sation of  greater  pride  than  when  I 
wrote  upon  one  panel  of  wood  "Print- 
ing Machine  for  the  Blind — old  Amer- 
ican System"  and  upon  another? 
"New  Invention  by  the  Roumanian 
Theodoresco,"  Monske  refused  abso- 
lutely to  take  any  credit  to  himself. 
His  sole  desire  waS  that  to  Rod-' 
mania  should  come  the  glcirj'  &£  tti^ 
invention  and  that  the  nam^  6t  §t. 
Roumanian  should  be  pronouaee'd 
blessed  by  the  world.  And  when  thci 
article  had  been  exposed  to  public  in- 
spection, offers  flowed  in  like  a  swol- 
len torrent.  In  a  short  time  our  cap- 
ital was  £3,200,  but  what  was  this 
when  we  had  to  consider  20,000 
blind? 

Our  plan  developed.  We  deter- 
mined to  found  a  colony  of  the  blind, 
a  city  of  the  blind,  where  both  those 
with  and  without  sight  might  dwell 
together,  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  blind  were  married,  or  wished  to 
be. 

A  lady  presented  me  with  a  field  of 
50  acres,  and  we  laid  this  out  as  a 
garden.     We  built  all  around  it  tsmall 


cottages,   and   had  for  aill   a  common 
kitchen,  so  that  the  women  might  be 
free    to   work   without   burdening   the  i 
bliiid  husbands   with  the  care   of  the  i 
families.       We    started    many    indus- 
tries— a    rope    and    twine  making    de-  i 
partment,    a   brush   factory,     a     shot 
foundry,  and  others  which  are  suited 
for  blind  operatives.      We  established 
a  school,  preside'd  over  by  blind  mas- 
ters.     We   taught   music,   one   of  the 
blind  teachers  being  an  expert  violin- 
ist,; and  he  mastered  the  piano  so  as 
to   convey  instruction   in  that   instru- 
ment also. 

Our  city  of  the  blind  promises     to 
1  be   bright  and  its  inhabitants  happy; 
hence     I     have   christened   it  "Vatra 
Luminoasa,"    the   Home   of   Light. 
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GOODNOW  WILL  CASE 
I  ^^  I      IN  PROBATE  COURT 


ThP  bill  that  has  been  prepared  tn  . 
secure  relief  for  the  blind  of  the  state 
caine  before  tbc  commitlee  of  state  in-  i 
stitutions  at  Columbus  Friday  after-  | 
noon.  It  i?  hoped  to  get  it  before  the! 
Hou.=^e  tlie  first  of  the  week.  The  local  , 
association  for  the  blind  is  interested  | 
In   the    meiiFiire.  ~  ,  I 

LdWELL    fMASS.'i    MAIL. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  1908, 


ABSOLUTELY  BLIND 


rbarlolte  L.  Goodnow's  alleged  will,, 
with  its  becuests  of  an  estate  esa^at^ 
as  about  $100,000  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tid^rauon,  by  reason  of  Proceedmgs  m 
contest    in  the  Probate  c;ouit  today. 

The  document  with  arrangement  for 
a    fund    of   $20,000    for   Miss    Goodnow's 
brother,    James   G^  Goodnow     and   be- 
miests    to    a    number    of    relatives    anu 
prov  sions  for  benefit  of  home  and  for- 
eh_°n  missionary  boards,  tract  societies, 
sl'amrnf  aid,  "^lomes   for   children,     he 
asred     and   the   blind    and      the      young 
MeiVs    and    Youns-Women's    Christian 
Association  of  oBston,  has  been  object- 
ed to  as  a  last  wall  and  testanient  by 
formei       Attorney       General     Herbert 
ParTer  who  represents  Alonzo  Lamsqn 
of   Shelburne   B'alU,   and   N.   Y.    Cotter, 
who       represents       Emaline     Goodnow 
Smith  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  who  claims 
to  benext  of  kin   to   Miss  Goodnow. 
'      Luther  Conant  of  Acton,  who  had  the 
document   in   question  In     his     custody 
during  the  time  between  June  li,  l^ss, 
and  when  it  was  delivered  to  Hon  Hen- 
ry L    Parker  of  Worcester,   was  exam- 
ined at  length  as  a  witness.  , 

Mr  Conant  testified  that  the  docu- 
ment was  handed  him  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon by  Miss  Goodnow,  though  he 
asked  and  she  said  nothing  in  regard 
to  what  it  was.  He  later  found  it  was 
an  important  paper  and  kept  it  depos- 
ited in  his  secruity  safe  deposit  box  in 
Boston,  and  he  testified  that  the  docu- 
ment offered  in  court  by  H.  L.  Parker, 
Jr,  attorney  in  support  of  the  will,  was 
in  exactly  the  same  form  as  when  de- 
livered to  him.  ,    ,  ,,.       r^  ^j, 

Mr  '""onant  testified  that  Miss  Good- 
now impressed  him  as  being  under  a 
strain  when  she  gave  him  the  package 
containing  the  document,  and  as  being 
relieved  after  she  had  placed  it  in  his 
possession.  His  explanation  at  the  time 
of  this  indication  of  strain  and  relief, 
he  testified,  was  that  Miss  Goodnow 
was  very  careful  about  her  observance 
of'  the  Sabbath,  and  he  thought  she 
wa*,  agitated  by  the  transaction  o 
busi'ftes  on  Sunday 


THE   SILENT  WORKER 


In  the  case  of  .Tudge  Cowley,  a  thor- 
ougii  examination  of  tlie  patient  was 
made  ye.slerday  hy  Or.  Guy  H-Olbrook, 
fihe  attenrtiiiip:  pliysician,  and  Dr.  Geo. 
II,  Pillsibiir.v,  the  consultinig  physician, 
with  I  ho  result  that  they  regard  all 
danger  frnm  the  first  attack  of  la. 
grippe  practically  ended  but  the  at- 
tack of  erysipelas,  renders  him  abso- 
lutely   blind   and    otherwise   prostrates 


^90^: 


<^ 


An  attraction  of  unique  character  thai 
Is  causing  much  favorable  comment  this 
week  at  the  Auditorium  in  Quincy  is  tae  11- 
lustratea  monologue  presented  by  Washius- 
ton  A.  Coles,  the  noted  blind  orator.  That; 
Mr.  Coles  is  possessed  of  historlonic  talent 
of  the  highest  order  was  demonstrated  tOj 
thousands  of  people  of  the  State  duriu!,'i 
the  last  gubernatorial  campaign  when  he] 
appeared  on  the  platform  In  behalf  of! 
his  old  friend,  Taomas  I..  Hlsgeu.  .  Thej 
Auditorium,  which  was  formerly  nancocki 
Hall  nasi  been  crowded  this  week  and  Mr.. 
Cole-.=  pathetic,  patriotic  and  cornic  pwinS: 
land  stories  have  called  forth  maMifeglatlon9| 
i  of  warmest  APProval. 


Blind  Deaf-Mute  To  Assess  Taxes 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  Jan.  I2,  igo8. — In  his  fight  for  tax 
assessor,  Wilhelm  Gleason  is  saying  much,  as  he  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  is  assured  of  election. 

"My  afHiction  of  blindness  will  not  militate  against 
me,"  said  Mr.  Gleason,  speaking  excitedly  with  his 
hands,  "since  I  have  been  looking,  up  my  friends, 
and  they  assure  me  that  I  am  the  man  for  the  place. 

"I  shall  make  my  appeals  for  support  on  the 
stump.  The  argument  has  been  made  that  because 
I  have  a  few  infirmities  I  should  not  be  selected 
for  this  important  office.  I  make  answer  to  this 
with  the  declaration  that  few  tax  assessors  use  any 
of  their  faculties  in  assessing  taxes.  This  being  the 
case,  it  follows  that  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  man  is; 
most  eminently  fitted  for  the  place. 

"One  thing  is  certain,  I  shall  not  hear  any  appeal] 
from  assessments  and  I  will  be  guided  only  by  my 
own  judgment.  I  hear  that  my  opponent  is  minus 
both  his  legs.  This  convinces  me  that  he  has  but 
little  support."— AT.  Y.  Herald. 
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I    Reading  for  tl^e  Blind. 

I'atiiktic  Fkaturk    of   Life  at 
Tins  Sk^lihers'  Home. 


the  time  ever  ance.*  Ho  became  so  familiar  with  thB 
city  of  St.  Louis  that  he  was  enabled  Ic  act  aa  guide  to 
other  blind  persons,  at  one  time  even  condut^ing  two 
of  them  clear  into  East  St.  Louis,  across  the  river,  and 
back.  Coming  to  Los  Angeles  years  later,  he  continued 
the  same  work  until  1889,  when  he  entered  the  Pacific 
branch  of  the  National  Home,  where  he  still  stays,  ,ett- 
'  joying  its  manifold  comlJorts  and  pleasures. 

L.  A.  0. 


^H 


By  a  Special  Contnhutor. 

ONE  of  the  most  pathetic  features  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Home  for  aged  veterans,  near  Santa 
Monica,  is  the  daily  reading  to  tUo  blind.  This 
thoughtful  provision  insures  the  Umu  at  l^agt  an'  hour 
and  a  half  each  day  In  which  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
the  world's  affairs— that  great,  progressive  world  in 
"/hose  activities  they  can  never  participate  again.  And 
eagerly  and  gratefully  they  look  forward  to  the  hour. 

Hobbling  up  on  crutches  and  wooden  legs,  rolling  la 
on  wheel  chairs,  trembling  with  palsy,  or  enfeebled  and 
gaunt  with  asthma;  painfully  groping  their  way  along 
verandas,  or  perha,ps  led  through  the  hospital  ward  by 
some  kind  comrade,  the  blind  veterans  assemble  in  a 
comfortable  room  where  an  attendant  awaits  them  with 
the  precious  papers. 

They   are   all   there,   ranged   round   the   semi-circular 
smoklne-room  in  big  chairs,  on  tables  or  settees,  in  ev-  \ 
pry  easy  lounging  position,  each  face  alert  with  a  pa-  i 
thetic  longing  and  expectancy,  which  fortunately  none  I 
but  the  reader  can  see.    Changing  expressions  come  and  ] 
Bo  over  their  features  with  varying  subjects  of  the  read-  I 
tng.  bnt  their  eyes  are  ever  blank,  like  eyes  of  sculptured 
marble,  shutting  in  the'r  thoughts  and  emotions  as  com- 
pletely as  the  scenes  about  tUem  are  shut  out    Just  out-, 
side  the  windows  butterflies  hover  over  beds  of  brigbt 
flowers;  on  trees  and  lawn  birds  bask  in  warm  sunshine, 
but  their  merry  caroling  and  the  floral  perfume,  only, 
lean  minister  to  the  sightless  group  within. 

The  reader  sits  near  a  window.  As  he  shouts  out 
'news,  with  his  lips  near  the  ears  of  the  deafer  ones 
crowded  close  about  him,  each  man  gives  close  atten- 
tion. For  this  is  their  mental  mealtime,  and  each  must 
retain  sufficient  food  to  last  him  until  "taps,"  which,  in- 
stead of  9  o'clock  as  for  the  rest  of  the  post,  in  the  hos- 
pital means  early  lamplight. 

The  best  daily  papers  are  read,  occasionally  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  magazine  article.  Affliction  has  not 
lessened  their  patriotic  ardor;  consequently  relations  of 
current  events  of  "the  boys,"  equally  of  young  or  older 
ones,  are  most  interesting  to  them. 

At  conclusion  of  the  reading  lively  discussions  and 
arguments  begin,  notwithstanding  they  are  against  hos- 
pital regulations,  and  continue,  without  reference  to  the 
rules  of  Locke  or  Watts,  all  through  the  day  whenever 
the  men  encounter  one  another. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  stricken  men  are 
habitually  morose  or  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  their 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  cause  many  a  compara- 
tively healthy  soldier  to  blush  In  contrast  with  his  com- 
plaints of  his  own  inconsequent  affliction.  Strangely 
!  enough,  nurses  declare  they  are  the  cleanliest  and  give 
least  trouble  of  any  patients  in  the  hospital.  / 

Among  them  is  a  man,  Calvin  Lambert,  said  by  his 
comrades  to  be  the  happiest  man  of  their  group;  truly 
an  enviable  record.  Lambert's  career  as  a  soldier  was 
most  creditable,  his  term  having  been  one  of  the  longest 
of  the  war.  He  volunteered  at  the  call  to  arms  among 
the  earliest,  enlisting  in  Company  B,  Fifty-sixth  New 
York  Infantry,  on  August  11,  1861,  and  through  re- 
enlistment  served  until  October  16,  1865,  thus  making 
him  a  Veteran  Volunteer.  During  that  time  he  fought 
;  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  among  them 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  under  McClellan.'and  the  siege 
;  against  Charlestown,  led  by  those  great  generals,  Gil- 
more  and  Hunter. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  sight  was  taken  completely 
from  him  in  one  brief  moment  by  a  premature  explo- 
sion, while  managing  a  street-blastiag  crew  for  a  friend. 
I  On  his  recovery,  Lambert  determined  to  be  as  indepen- 
-  dent  as  is  possible  for  the  blind.    Taking  up  the  work 
of  canvassing,  he  has  followed  it  for  the  greater  part  of 
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;PEU10D1CAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A.N  ISSUE  i'UUJl  HOVE. 


A  not«  of  toucbing  sympathy  runs  fjirough  tbo 
lecuia  of  the  pii.^  ycikr  s  work  of  Um  Biaille  Utah, 
a:i  O;ga.ij:2ation  wiiich  is  tloirg  much  to  brighten  tJW 
lives  of  the  blind  by  plaLJng  in  tht'ir  lianwls  tran- 
scriptions of  good  current  hteratuae  in  t'ho  bnuHo 
type..  The  Ulub  is  largely  a  Hove  ellort,  having  aa 
its  President  Mies  J;,tliul  Gririiwoou,  a-nd  as  itb 
Hon.  yetn-etary  aiwJ  Treiiaurer,  -Viies  Urookfield; 
and  thi.i-0  is  a  Gliell-onluun  bnimJi.  The  lepurt  ill 
quosnon  is  t-he  thind  issued  and  it  diw-'lusos  a 
most  .satisfactory  position.  The  task  of  issuing 
every  foitJiigbt  the  "  Bniille  Paokot,"  eoasisting 
of  foux  articles  from  iho  leading  daily  aJid 
wt'ekJy  paj-Wiiii,  is  now  shared  by  an  iiicreasca 
number  of  volunUw-y  woikei-s,  niio  produco  se\-«i>- 
teen  copies.  One  g<«;s  to  Kgypt  for  tlie  u>c  of  tho 
blind  Association  in  Ale.\andi-ia,  and  aj>piieatioi)3 
have  ;bls<)  b^tMi  i-eceived  fivin  blind  peopi»  in 
Anieriea.  and  South  Africa- 

The  Woke,  oj.'  tuk  Ho.n".  SEiMh-rAiiv. 

The  report-  continues :  "As  I/he  majority  of  the 
workers  only  copy  one  article  for  each  is-sue,  it  is 
easy  to  stie  what  a  large  number  of  copyists  aio 
needed  to  prednee  the  sixty-eig^it  UraJle  copies 
required  every  fortnigiil,  and  a-s  spnio  of  tbe 
workers  axe  very  far  from  siaon^;,  and  all  innst 
have  many  othor  claims  on  their  lime,  it  is  veiy 
mnci  to  the  credit-  of  the  Clul>  that  the  "  I'iickei,  ' 
has  always  been  issued  as  regularly  and  punc- 
fatially  as  any  ordinary  periodical  tha-t  is  worked 
by  a  profetjiiocal  st-aiJ."  An  immense  ;niiount  of 
■ttxjrk  is  also  done  by  Wiud  people  for  the  Club. 
Thus  "  all  the  uecess^vry  cwi'es|x>ndeut:e  with  tha 
readers  ie  nndertaien  by  the  very  capable  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  tBrookfie'd,  who,  tboubgh  she  '3 
i  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  iis  blind,  is  entirely  res- 
iponsiWc  (or  binding  and  poaing  the  ten  copies  of 
I  the  '  Packet '  which  are  issued  every  foit-itighb 
fi-om  Hove."  Among  the  blind  readers  them- 
selves, thei«  are  eeveial  voluntary  workers,  some 
of  whom  do  two  and  four  c<q)ies  of  one  article,  us- 
ing one  of  the  Braille  copies  mads  by  a  sighted 
worker.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  tho 
articles  in  oivler  to  give  the  readers  ;'-s  much 
variety  a-s  possible.  The  report  concludes  with  a 
coidiaj  word  of  thanks  to  all  who  are  uniting  m 
I  tii£  kindlv  work.       ' 


k    Washington    Stebkt,    Boston,     JUas. 


KBntered  at  the  Post  O/Pce,  Boston,  Mass..  as 
i  Second   Class    Mail    Matter) 
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A  CHAPTER  ON    IRVING 


p  ■■  NEW      INSTALMENT      OF      MISS 
TERRY'S     MEMOIRS 


Lyceum    in    the    Palmy    Days    of 

!  "Charles  I."  and  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 

ice»_Oscar    Wilde's     Sonnets    to     Miss 

iv  Terry's  Henrietta  Maria  and  Portia— The 

'Actress  and  Questioning  Criticism— Irv- 

ing's  Incessant  Pains  with  Shylock— The 

Accidental  Diversions  of  a  Long  Run— A 

Glimpse  of  Helen  Fauci r.— Tennyson  and 

'  His  Play,  "The  Cup"? 


To    the    February    number    ot  .McClure's 
Magazine,    Ellen    Terry    contributes    by    far 
the    most    interesting    chapter,    thus   far    in 
her    memoirs.      It    traverses    some    of    the 
palmy   years   oC  the  Lyceum,    when   Irvmg 
was  in  "the  fulness  ot  his  own   powers  and 
of  the  favor  and  adm.iration  ot  the  public. 
]t  has  much  to  say  of  two  plays,    "Chariot 
I."    and     "The    Merchant    of    Venice,"     in 
which    his  acting  and   his   setting   were   as 
familiar  in  America  as  in  England.    It  adds, 
beside,   an  interesting  note   on   "The   Cup," 
one    of    the    plays    that    Tennyson,    in'   the 
theatrical    ambitions    of    his     later  .  years, 
wrote    for    the    two    players,    with    results 
that    hung    between    success    and    failure. 
Irving  in  a  dozen  striking  and  characteris- 
tic   aspects.    Is    the    real     subject     of     the 
article.    Sometimes  Miss  Terry  touches  her- 
.selt,   but  oftenest,   slia  is  content  to  be  the 
light-fingered,    high-spirited,   desultory,    but 
spontaneous    narrator    of    impressions    and 
incidents,    talk    and    doings    that    are    still 
'vivid    in    her    memory    and    that  •  hitherto 
have   not  known   print.     No   one   has   writ-  i 
ten  inemoirj  less  self-consciously  than   she, 
and,    with   as   little    heed    of   herself,    she    is    | 
absorbed  in   -ifhat  bids  fair   to  be   the   real  ,] 
subjects    of     her    recollections,    Henry   Irv-   . 
ing    and    the    Ljcceum     Theatre.     At     the   1 
least'  no  one  may  write  more  intimately  of 
them  than  she.     The  article  appears   under   ' 
her    own    copyright,    as    Mrs.     Carew,     and 
under    the   general   copyright    ot   McClure's   ; 
Magazine,    but    by    the    permission    of    the  I 
S.    S.    McClure    Company,     the    Transcript 
may  reprint  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

IRVING' S    SHYLOCK 
Henry    Irvlng's      Shylock    was      generally 
conceded  to   be   full   of   talent   and   reality, 
but    some    of    his    critics    could    not    resist 
saying   that    this    was   not   the   Jew   which 
Shakspeare  drew!     Now  who  is   in  a  posi- 
tion  to   say   what   is     the   Jew   that  Shak-    ' 
speare  drew?     I   think  Henry  Irving  knew 
as  well  as  most!     Nay,   I  am   sure  that  in 
his   age    he    was   the    only   person   able   to  i 
decide. 
I      Some    said   his    Shylock   was    intellectual 
fand  appealed   more   to   the   intellect  ot   his' 
'"audiences   than   to    their   emotions.     Surely 
'this  is   talking  for   the   sake  of   talking.      1- 
recall  so   many  thing.s  that   touched  people  ' 
to  the  heart!    For  absolute  pathos  achieved' 
by   absolute   simplicity    of   means,    I    never 
.  saw   anything    In    the    theatre    to    compare 
"swlt'h   his    Shylock's    return    home   over   the  I 

fliSge  to  his  deserted  house  after  Jessica's  ' 
(ght, 
^-  A    younger   actor,    producing    "The   Mer- 
chant ot  Venice"  In  recent  years,  asked  Ir- 
wtog  if   he  might   borrow  this   bit  of   busi- 
P«ss.     "By  all  means,"   said  Henry.     "Then 
T^liy  aid  n't  you  do  it?"  inquired  my  daugh- 
:fter  bluntly,    when  the  actor  was   telling  us  . 
'^ow    kind    and    courteous    Henry    had   been  | 
lijln   allowiijg   him    to  use  this  stroke  of   In-,  i 
»>ention.     "What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
•  jsstonished   actor. 

.■  My  daughte;-  told  him  that  Henry  had 
^.plropped  the  curtain  on  a  stage  full  of 
gnpise  and  lights  and  revelry.  ^When  It 
S-went  up  again  the  stage  wag_grnB.t3r._deaa:- 


late,  with  no  light  but  a  pale  moon  ap.d 
all  sounds  ot  life  at  a  great  distance— 
and  then  over  the  bridge  came  the  wearied 
figure  ot  the  Jew.  This  marked  the  passing 
of  time  between  Jessica's  elopement  and 
Shylock's  return  home.  It  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  silence  and  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

"You  came  back  without  dropping  the 
curtain,"  said  my  daughter,  "and  so,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  the  same." 

"I  could  n't  drop  the  curtain  for  the  busi- 
ness," answered  the  actor,  "because  it 
needed  applause   to   take  it  up  again!" 

Henry  Irving  never  grew  tired  ot  a  part, 
never  ceased  to  work  at  It.  just  as  he  never 
gave  up  the  fight  against  his  limitation. 
His  diction.,  as  the  years  went  on,  grew  far 
clearer  when  he  was  depicting  rage  and 
passion.  His  dragging  leg  dragged  n*  more. 
To  this  heroic  perseverance  he  added  an  al- 
most childlike  eagerness  in  hearing  any 
suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  his  in- 
terpretations which  commended  itself  t^ 
his  imagination  and'  his  judgment.  From 
a  blind  man  came  the  most  illuminatin.? 
criticism  of  his  Shylock.  The  sensitive  ear 
of  the  sightless  hearer  detected  a  fault  in 
Henry  Irvlng's  method  of  delivering  the 
ppening  line  of  his  part: 

Three  thousand  ducats — well! 

"I  l^ear  no  sound  of  the  usurer  in  that." 
the  blind  man  said,  at  the  end  ot  the  per- 
formance. "It  is  said  with  the  reflective 
ail-  of  a  man  to  whom  money  means  very 
little."  The  justice  of  the  criticism  appealed 
strongly  to  Henry.  He  revised  his  reading 
not  only  of  the  first  line,  but  of  many  other 
lines  in  which  ho  saw  now  that  he  had 
not  been   enough  of   the   monej'   lender. 

In  more  recent  years  he  made  one  change 
in  his  dress.  He  asked  my  daughter  Edy— 
whose  cleverness  in  fuch  things  he  fully 
recognized— to  put  some  stage  jewels  on  the 
scarf  that  ha  wore  round  his  head  when  iio 
supped  'with  the  Christians.  "I  have  an 
Idea."  he  said,  "that  'vhen  he  went  to  that 
supper  he  'd  like  to  Haunt  his  wealth  in 
the  Christian  dogs'  faces.  It  will  look  w-;ll, 
too — 'like  the  toad  ugly— venomous,'  wear- 
ing his  precious  jewels  on  his  head!" 


WdKtl&TlT,  (V.ASS.)  CAZETTE. 
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BLIND  EVANGELIST 

CONDUCTING  SERVICES 

The  revival  meetings  which  are  being 
conducted  at  the  First  Swedish  Bap- 
tist church  by  Rev  A.  J.  Freeman,  and 
his  daughter,  Miss  Esther  Freeman, 
are  meeting  with  great  success.  The 
services  are  in  the  charge  of  Gustaf 
Brlckman,  president  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society.  At  4.30  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon,  there  will  be  a  special 
meeting  for  the  young  people,  with  a  - 
musical  program.  Rev  Mr  Freeman 
xvill  speak  at  all  services  tomorrow,  and 
at  night  he  will  tell  how  he  became 
blind  and  became  an  evangelist,  ] 

Rev  Ernst  Lragerstrom  of  Springfield  i 

is  expected  to  come  to  Worcester  next 
Thursday  to  assist  in  the  services.  Rev 
Mr  Freeman  and  his  daughter  are  being 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
A.  A.  Westbom,  167  Eastern  avenue 
during  their  stay  in  "Worcester. 
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AGiATN  is  bridige  to  be  iplayed  In  the  ln-< 
terest  of  charity.  This  time  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  No.  620  GateS 
avenue,  will  proflt=Wi^he  suibsoriptioni 
fees,  for  it  is  in  aid  of  tins  Instituti-on  .that 
a  large  bridge  and  euchre  party  is  toeing 
arranged  for  the  -afternoon  af  Thursday 
February  13,  at  the  Pouch  Mansion. 

Many  representatives  of  the  Hill  and  St 
Mark's  sections  are  numbered  among  the 
patronesses  and  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  making  up  talbles  for  the  pivot  games 
Theilist  includes  Mrs.  Franks.  Jones,  Mrs' 
William  R.  vSimons,   Mrs.   Henry  C.  Alger 
-Mrs.    F.    William    Barthman,    Mrs     Albert 
L^''^'?\"''   ^^^^-  '^°°i-se  P.   Britton,  Mrs 
Edward   Hem  Dare,   Mrs.   Nicolas  Toerg=  , 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Quast,  Mrs.  Charles  Porter' 
Mrs,  Geonge  G.  Hallock,   Mrs.  A    P    Ton 
pmg    Mrs.   Charles  Cooper,   Mrs."  Thomas 
Nash,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Mills.  Mrs.  Cha.nles  Crx 
^J'-  f-  J-   Dingee,  Miss  Maude  Y.  jo"s' 
M  ss  Josephine 'Toerge,  Miss  Phillis  Fuchs 

Members  of  -the  Wom<vT,',=,  n^  ^ 
Industrial  Home  fj;°Se^i,^°^l,°f  ^- 
keenly  interested  in  the  Iu«ess 'o  t^e  a? 
fair,  are  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nissen.J^rs  wHl' 
lam  D.  Meurlin,  IMrs.  Georsre  W,;;ny; 
ton,  Mrs.  George  C.  StouVmrs  j^lZ^t 
Fuchs,  Mrs.  P.  Dwl.^ht  Ellis,  Mrs  E^^fv 
Mason  and  Mrs.  ^'illiam  A.  Broiwn         ^ 
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t»-^'i  nuA"  r»t>iiJ"i  iii»iMi'p<,at*iM*wiMtil!»ro'>''l'' '"' '  ■■■ 
It  is  suggested  that  the  blind  be  .al- 
lowed fo  ride  on  free  railroad  p.-isses. 
The  corporations  are  also  blind — so 
blind  that  they  <?annot  see  il^  in  .that 
light.  ■ 


Successful  Blind  Men, 

WALTE^vl^fKfeLLY,  a  blind  lawyer  of 
t.  Loijis,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
af i A  Aomi nation    for    lieutenant    gov- 
norltof  Missouri.     He  is  28  years  old 
id  lost  his  sight  11  years  ago.    If  he  is 
impetent   and   honest,   let   us   hope   he 
ay  succeed.    There  must  be  something 
I  him  or  he  could  not  have  iitted  him- 
.'If  for  the  bar  with  suoh  a  handicaip. 
Aside     from    the    pleasure   that    one 
lust  naturally  take  in  the  achievements 
f  such  blind  men  as  Mr.  Kslly  there  is 
far   greater   reason, for   rejoicing   in 
leir  advancement.  Only  recently  Thom- 
s  P.  Gore,  a  young  blind  man  of  Okla- 
loma,  took  his  seat  in  tV«;  United  States 
enate.     That  fact  createtl  a  wonderful 
Impression  in  all  the  instituti<nis  for  the 
.blind  in  this  country,  for  it  gkye  every 
unfortunate     boy     and     girl     in     these 
schools  new  hope  and  inspiration.    It  is 
a    deplorable    truth    that    blindness    is 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  most  depressing 
of  all  human  afflictions.    To  sit  in  eter- 
nal darkness   tests  the   soill  as  nothing 
else  can.    'When  you  find  a  blind  man  or 
woman   who   is   cheerful,   whose   spirits 
are   reasonably  buoyant,  whose  conver- 
sation is  not  embittered  and  whose  com- 
panionship  is  a  delight  to   friends  and 
associates,   you   have   discovered   some- 
body with  a  staunch  heart  and  of  noble 
qualities. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  instructors  and 
caretakers  of  the  blind  is  to  guard  them 
against  mental  depression  and  hopeless 
discouragement.  Incidents  dealing  with 
the  successes  of  men  like  GorE  and 
Kelly  thus  brighten  the  way  for  thou- 
sands of  young  and  old  who  are  com- 
pelled to  grope  in  the  dark  through  all 
their  days,  "■ 
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Roumania's  Splendid  Example. 

In  view  of  the  appeal  f<)'rJSta.te  aid  in  the 
organisation  of  efflployment  o'f  the  blind  of  this 
country,  made  by  Dr.  Campbell  recently  at  the 
Royal  Normal  OoUege  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the 
recent  agitation  to  the  Kame  end,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  proposed  introduction  of  a 
neiv  Bill  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadmau, 
JSI.P.,  it  is  instnictive  to  read  of  the  energetic 
and  practical  action  taken  in  this  du'ection  by 
the  Queen  of  Roumania,  supported  by  many 
prominent  citizens. 

Her  Maje-sty,  realising  the  inevitable  delay 
of  awaitin-g  a  serious  solution  of  the  question  by 
the  State,  is  carrying  into  piivctice  a  long- 
cheTisJied  idea — ^the  foundation  of  a  Colony  of 
Blind  Workers,  which,  once  placed  upon  a  stable 
footing  is  to  be  oonipletely  self-supporting.  By 
this  means  her  IMajesty  intends,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  ensure  that  all  the  blind  people  and  their 
families  in  the  kingdom  are  properly  cared  for, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  produce  citizens  useful 
to  the  State,  who,  under  former  conditions,  would 
hare  been  a  tax  upon  it.  Without  the  least  dis- 
tinction of  religion  or  raee,  the  blind  from  every 
commune  in  the  country  are  to  be  received  into 
the  colony,  where  they  will  be  cai'ed  for  and 
instructed  in  some  useful  profession  of  trade. 
Her  Majesty  appeals  to  all  good  Roumanian 
citizens  to  imite  in  a  serious  eflfort  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  bUnd  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  less  than  20,000,  and  offers, 
by  means  of  the  colony  and  of  the  Association 
"  Vatra,  Luminosa,"  to  the  smallest  ooimmune 
the  opportunity  of  caring  for  its  oyrc  blind  with- 
ooit  incurring  any  undue  or  unnecessary  expenses. 
Tlie  procedure  of  the  Association  is  as  follows : 
Througliout  tlie  kingdom  local  societies,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  her  ^Majesty  the 
Queen,  will  be  formed  for  the  collection  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  cplony  until 
tho  latter  attains  complete  independence.  For 
evei-y  dona,tion  of  500  francs  per  annum  the  local 
societies  will  ))e  entitled  to  send  to  the  colony  on© 
blind  person,  who  will  be  provided  with  a  modest 
I -but  comfortable  home  and  tho  certainty  of  con- 
[stant  and  congenial  employment.  No  blind 
person  who  is  otherwise  mentally  and  physically 
healthy  may  be  ref\ised  admittance  into  the 
colony.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  a.ssociation 
of  forty  persons,  of  whom  each  is  prepared  to 
icontribute  one  franc  per  month,  is  in  a  position 
,to  obtain  for  one  blind  person  the  inestimable 
j  benefits  of  her  Majesty's  colony  "  Vat ja 
jLumtnosa." 

1  The  work  done  by  tie  blind  workers  includes 
jthe  following  objects:  Mats,  baskets,  and  other, 
[Straw  goods,  toys,  chairs,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be 
, remembered  that  a  bUnd  British  cabinet-maker 
;was  recently  engaged  by  the  Qn'een  to  direct  the 
work  of  the  Blind  Colony  in  Roumania.  Tlio 
,Association  is  organised  upon  most  practical  hnes, 
and  the  colony  will  not  sliare  the  disadvantage  of 
so  many  purely  philanthropic  institutions  of  beino- 
unpractical  in  its  aduiinisitration.  The  colonj% 
peopled  entirely  by  the  blind,  will  remove  from 
these  unfortunate  pei-aons  all  sense  of  difference 
and  disadvantage.  The  beautiful  idea  of  the 
Roumanian  poet -queen  is  well  deserving  of 
oommendation,  support  and  imitation. 


IN  BR.  POTTiR'S  M 

FOEie  BILL  IS  li  m 
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More  Liberal  Provision  for  Blinc? 

Babies   Must   Depend   on 

City's  Action. 


"DOES  NO  GOOD  AND  NO  HARM" 


Board     of     Estimate     Has     Already- 
Moved  in  the  Matter,  as  the 
Budget  for  1908  Shows. 


■  Senator    Foelker   has    intrbduced    a-  bflK- 
for   the   granting   of   $1   per   dar  for   the  1 
maintenance     and     Instruction     of     each", 
blind   child  under  eight  years  committeii-. 
or  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Interna-- 
tional      Sunshine      Society's      Home      tor" 
^Ijnd  Babies,  at  Eighty-fourth  street  and; 
Th^^t^e«tll   avenue.   Dyker   Heights.     The^ 
attitude    of    the    city   authorities  toward 
the    object    of    this    bill    is    said    to    be- 
friendly.      Sixty    cents    a    day    has    been 
allowed    for    such    blind    babies    as    are 
committed,   in   the   budget   tor   this   year. 
There  is  a  general  belief  that  some  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  a  blind, 
child  and  one  who  can  see.  ' 

But  Dr.  D.  C.  Potter,  the  controller's 
chief  examiner  of  accounts  of  charitablej 
institutions,  while  he  believes  the] 
Foelker  bill  may  become  a  law,  thinks! 
It  will  not  affect  the  situation.  Dr.  P.ot-' 
ter  made  this  statement  yesterday:     _  " '  ■' 

"The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  relating  toi 
charities  and  charitable  institutions  be-i 
gan  in  what  is  called  'The  Stranahan 
Act,'  a  bill  presented  by  ex-Collector 
Stranahan.  then  senator,  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  private  institution  to  go 
to  Albany  for  a  special  act.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Estimate 
shall  have  absolute  power  to  provide 
moneys  to  take  from  or  add  to  private 
institutions  under  such  laws  as  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari-. 
ties.      This    whole    charitable    institution 


arlicle  VIJI  of  ;.he  State  Consiituiion. 

"Tho  revised  Charter,  eectlon  2M,  p»r».' 
graph  24,  provide*: 

"  'The  Board  of  Egtlmato  and  Appor- 
tlonment  may  also  In  Us  discrotfon  pro- 
vide and  allow  moneys  raised  by  tlj^. 
I  tlon  or  received  from  any  other  source 
and  properly  applicable  thereto,  to  any 
I  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or 
reformatory  Institution,  wholly  or  part, 
ly    under    private    control,    Jor   ih.-  • 

support,  and  maintenance  of  lt«  Isrr. 
such  payments  to  be  made  only  for  -i:  i, 
inmates  as  are  received  and  rr-tajn-d 
therein  pursuant  to  rules  cstablUh^j  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  may  In 
any  year  from  time  to  time  lncrcas»  or 
diminish  the  sum  authorized  to  be  oaid 
to  any  Institution,  association,  corpora- 
tion or  society  included  In  the  tentb 
paragraph  of  this  section.' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  oara- 
^'■^'',^^  o?.^'  precede  paragraph  24  In 
section  230  are  mandatory  and  ar»  tn 
tirely  eliminated  or  knocked  out  bv 
paragraph  24.  The  preceding  para 
graphs  come  over  from  earlier  charten 
and  the  fact  that  an  Institution  la 
named  in  the  Charter  gives  it  no  rr.ort- 
right  to  receive  public  money  tha^  -,-] 
Institution  not  so  named.  Many  In..-  • 
tions  receiving  money  have  bef-n  plac 
m  the  city  budget  since  the  Charter 
1901  and  so.  of  course,  their  names  dir 
not  appear.  VvTiethcr  the  name  appears 
or  does  not  appean  makes  no  dlffpronce 
The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
IS  absolute.  It  adds  or  rejects  as  It 
sees  fit. 

"Should  Senator  Foelker's  bill  b« 
passed  and  signed,  as  it  probably  will 
be,  it  will  accomplish  no  purpose  what- 
ever except  to  give  a  job  to  the  printer 
and  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  8tatut»s 
enacted  in  Albany  In  1908.  It  has  abso- 
lutely no  power;  it  means  nothing  and 
can  accomplish  nothing.  It  is  in  es- 
sence a  permissive  act  enabling  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
do  in  the  future  (and  if  it  should  ever 
come  to  be  effective  at  all  it  would  not 
be  effective  until  1909)  what  the  board 
began  to  do  in  1906.  for  the  city  has 
been  making  payments  to  the  Sunshine- 
institution  since  that  year.  The  bill 
permits  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  do 
what  it  has  already  done,  and  what  Is 
now  printed  in  the  budget  of  1908.  and 
the  new  rate  to  be  paid  the  institution 
established  in  the  budget  in  1907  for 
1908  goes  into  effect  from  Januarj-  1. 

"The  bill  can  do  neither  good  nor- 
barm  except  as  indicated— that  is.  it 
adds  to  the  useless  or  worthless  statutet 
of  the  state."     — 


\«^ 


■The  I^egion   of  Loyal    \V.:..t,   ■.    .,., 
menced   the   winter   work  niapned  out  b; 
the    newly    elected    rresldent.    ifrs.    D#II; 
C.    Perham,  and  tlie  committees.    5=vei 
>-^ar3   agro   the   org-anizat'on    furnished 
lara-e  room  at  the  liome  of  the  .Aid  \ 
elation  for  the  Blind,  and  each  season  th 
furnisliin,a:s    ar&MJEABlfitxished    as    rixiulrMJr] 
The    guild,    auxillar.v    to    the    legion,    to- 
gether with  the  legion  members,  will  rpeeti 
this  week  to  make  comforts  for  the  re3l-^ 

dents  of  the  home.  .\  pleasant  incident 
occurred  Tuesda.5".  when  the  members 
celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  an- 
niversary of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cutter,  a  mejnber 
of  the  organization,  who  was  the  guest 
that  evening  of  Mrs.  Albertine  S.  Odell. 
The  members  of  the  legion  and  other, 
friends  eathered  at  the  home  of  Mrs. , 
Odell,  bringing  boxes  of  flowers,  books 
and  o'lier  tokens  of  their  lo^-e.  After  con- 
gratulations and  good  -wishes  the  evening 
was  made  additionally  pleasant  ivlth  re- 
freshments, witty  speeches  and  the  siaif- 
ing  of  old   songs. 
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BENEFIT  FOR  THE 


BkfffD. 


"Women  Macagfe'i's  of  Industrial  Home 
/    Arraii^ig  for  Euchre  and 
Bridge. 


Tile  season  of  financial  depression  has 
affected  iu  greater  or  less  degree  many 
households  in  this  borough;  but  the  lull 
1  force  ot  existing  conditions  is  being  felt 
by  the'  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
located  on   Gates  avenue. 

This  institution,   under     normal     condi- 
tions,   furnishes    employment   and    aid    to 
thirty-four  sighlless  men  who  depend  tor 
support   upon    manual    labor — the    caning 
of  chairs,  making  brooms  and  renovating 
mattresses.    Of  late,  work  of  this  charac-., 
ter    has   fallen      off    materially     and    ther 
workers  are  unable   to  earn  as  much  as| 
lormorly.  I 

-  Three    simple   meals    daily    for    the    in- 
mates ot     the  institution    aggregate     one 
hundred  meals  each  flay.  Apart  from  this,  i 
members   of   the   families  of   the   inmates  ] 
to   the   number   ot   sixty-flve,   receive   as- 
sistance  outside  of  the  Home,  thus  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  one  hundred  who  are  I 
wholly    or   partially    dependent    upon    the 
institution    for    aid.      The    funds    of    the 
Home   are   tied  up  in  a  local  trust   com-  ( 
pany.  i 

To  meet  the   imperative   demands  made  i 
upon  the  institution  by  reason  of  the  in-  ' 
creased  cost  of  provisions  and   other   ex- 
isting  conditions,    an   appeal   is   made   by 
'the  Women's  Board   o£  Managers   for   as-  i 
sistance.  To  this  end  a  bridge  and  euchre  j 
is    to    be    given    on    Thursday    afternoon,  | 
February  13,  at  the  Pouch  Gallery.  Mean- 
while   a    most    cordial    invitation    is    ex-  ; 
tended  to  the  public  to  inspect  the  Home 
at  520  Gates   avenue. 

The  members  of  the  Women's  Board 
who  are  working  earnestly  in  behalf  ot 
the  proposed  benefit  are:  Mrs.  Ludwig  | 
Nissen,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Meurlin,  Mrs. 
George'  Worthington,  jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Fuchs,  Mrs.  George  C.  Stout,  Mrs.  P, 
Dwight  Ellis.  Miss  E.  Amy  Mason,  Mrj 
"Wm.  A.  Brown. 


fiAftBKiER    !MA5S.i  NEW*. 
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WHAT  A 


MAN  CAN  m 


M\\  Mattson  Totally  Blind  an 
Expert  Gobbler 


SOLICITS  SHARE  OF  GARDNER  PATRONAGE 


That  a  man  totally  blind  could  iie 
taught  within  the  space  of  four  months; 
An  beeome  an  exjiert  cobbler  of  shoos 
H6  almost  bsyond  belief,  but  that  is  .iun( 
■What  has  been  accomplished  by  An- 
drew Mattson.  a  Gardner  man,  through, 
the  good  offices  ot  the  Industrial  de- 
panment  of, the  State  Conjmission  tor. 
the  blind. 

£,  Mattson,  who  lives  on  Union  street,! 
pouth  Gardner,  has  besn  a' resident  of 
^e  town   for  over  15  years,  and  for- 


merly was  employed  at  the  Heywocdl 
nrcs.  ■'i.  Wak3lield  Co.  chi»ir  fa.-totiis 
About  three  years  ago,  he' becanio  to- 
tally blind,  an  affliction  which  had 
been  gradually  coming  on  to  him  fur 
:'5on!-3  time,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Boston,  at  the  solicitation  of' 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  deputy  superintea- 
dent  of  ths  State  institution,  had  been 
able  to  do  little  for  himself.  The  loetl; 
owedish  Sicls;  and  Burial  association, 
-jt  which  he  is  a  member,  had  helped 
liim  financially,  and  during  his  stay  in 
Boston,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  have 
rendered  some  assistance  to  his  wife, 
who  has  worked  hai'd  to  take  care  of 
herself  and  children. 

During  Mattson's  four  mon,ths'  stay  iu 
the  institr.tion  at  Boston,  although  hav- 
ing no  previous  experience  at  shoe 
making,  he  has  beeu  taught  the  use  of 
tjols,  and  can  now  turn  out  as  good 
a  jcb  of  cobbling  as  could  be  wished. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Mattsou  is'  elated 
over  the  prospect -of  again'  being  able 
to  work,  and  thereby  become  once 
more  self-supporting  for  himself  and 
family.  Samples  of  his  worlc  may  'le 
seen  at  the  book  and  confectionery 
store  of  John  Carlson,  iu  the  Gai'dnor 
Steam  Laundry  building  on  Lynde 
street,  where  work  may  be  left  aad  will 
be  promptly  to  all  ,who '.  may 
favoi-  him  witii  their  patnunage, 
which  he  solicits  that  lie  -^  may 
bscome  an  independent ,i  aelfA  sup-, 
porting  and  useful  citizen.  /•  once 
more,  ; 

A  News  reporter's  attention ,!;  was 
called  to  this  case  by  M.  E.  S.  Aidei- 
holni,  of  t.ie  Board  of  Overseers,  who 
received  a  letter  from  Deputy  Sttperiu 
tcndent  Holmes,  in  which  he  say^  thAt 
Mattson's  instructor  speaks  in)  t'he 
higliest  terms  of  his  proc^ess  andj  pros- 
pects. Holmes  further  says :  "ItSs  my 
intention  to  visit  Gardner  Thurada'.-, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  assis- 
tance as  I  may  be  able,  in  getting 
Mattson  started  on  the  highway  of 
success." 

"While  many  people  who  are' afflicted 
with  blindness  and  are  in  circunv 
stances  to  pay  and  do  pay  for  instruc- 
.ticn,  are  taught  various  ti-afles  at  this 
institution,  those  wh'o  are  not  so  well 
fixed  financially,  are  given  the  same 
attention  with  the  privilege  of  paying 
(,'or  the  use  of  the  tools,  etc.,  if  they 
can,  but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

^d,  9-.   I  Of  0  9- 

Passed  to  the  Realm  of  Eternal  Peace. 

Isaac  V.  Hadley  passed  away  on  Sun- 
day after  five  weeks'  illness,  aged  8.5 
years.  For  the  past  ten  years,  his  eye- 
sight has,  been  poor  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  employment.  Mr, 
Hadley  was  one  ot  the  old-time  resi- 
dents of  Charlestown.  Be  was  the  son 
ot  Aaron  and  Charlotte  (Nourse)  Had- 
ley and  was  born  November  6,  1822,  in 
the  old  Hadley  homestead  on  Union 
street,  opposite  Lawrence.  He  at- 
tended the  Training  Field  school  and 
also  received  a  part  of  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Master  Dodge's  private 
school.  Learning  the  hair  dresser's 
trade  at  the  shop  of  his  nncle,  Elijah 
Hadley,  he  opened  a  place  of  his  own 
in  City  square  sometime  during  the 
50's  which  he  conducted  for  iive  years 
and  then  located  in  the  Tudor  building 
on  City  Hall  avenue,  Boston,  where  he 
t  remained  until  it  was  torn  down.  For 
twenty-tive  years,  he  was  fireman  bar- 
ber for  George  P  Sparrell  of  City  Hall 
avenue.  Mr.  Hadley  was  a  skillful 
workman,  and  his  pleasant,  courteous  j 
ways  added  to  the  worth  of  his  services! 


who  always  preferred  that  Mr.  Hadley 
:  ':;,d  shave'him,  and  other  customer. 
™ov«  Vice  President  Henry  Wilson, 
XMrivably    sought  out  Hadlev  to 

shave  him  when  in  ^nston.  and  Na 
thaniel  Tuayer  and  the  Emerys    o^  the 

Rack    Bay.     -^Vhen  a  boy.    Mr.    Hadley 
attendeVVe    Universallst   church  and  I 
continued  to  until  bis  eyesight  became 
Tffected.     He  was  for  year,  a    member 
o£  Henry  Price  lodge  and  of  the  Knights  , 
Templar.   Be  is  tbelastot  five  brothers, 

and    one    sister.     A    widow.    Jane    E 
eadley.    survives    him.     The     funera 

took  p^-«  ^^r'T  sairi^eHbe;: 

late    resrdence,    17  saieru  .i-i 
beresidedtorthirtyyears.     Key.  John 

Evans  conducted  the  ^^'•^'^^^■JZ 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  Hadley 
tomb  in  the  Old  Burial  around  on 
Phipps  street. 

Mix.  Hi-oMjuj  «</ii4  a.  Hi^vdi(i<M 


;.'6? 


,;.SVERTISER. 


Miss  Ei  Imura.  a  charming  Ja^aries  J  wo- 
man, who  is  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  latest  methods  ot  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  interesting  a  great 
many  people  in  the  problem  of  teaching 
and  trying  to  cure  the  deaf  people  of 
Japan.  In  that  country  deafness  is  looked 
upon  among  the  majority  of  the  people  not 
only  as  an  affliction,  but  rather  as  a  dis- 
grrace. 

Miss  Imura  has  given  several  informal 
talks  on  the  subject,  and  just  the  other 
day  at  a.  small  reception  she  told  a  little 
story  which  enlightened  her  hearers  very 
much  as  to  just  what  she  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  when  she  returns  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  school  in  Tokio,  with  which  she 
is  connected. 

In  a  wealthy  Japanese  family  living  in 
the  iuterior  of  the  country,  she  said,  was 
found  a  little  deaf  'boy.  His  parents  were 
very  much  ashamed  because  of  his  afflic- 
tion and  the  lad  received  little  sj-mpathy. 

He  was  so  sensitive  because  oj  his  deaf- 
ness that  he  used  to  go  around  with  his 
head    bent    down    and    his    eyes    on    the 

?;round  so  that  stran.gers  could  not  see  his 
ace. 

Finally,  through^  the  efforts  of  some  mis- 
sionaries, he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Tokio  where  Miss  Imura  was.  He  still 
refused  to  lift  up  his  head  so  that  anyone 
could  look  into  his  face,  he  was  so  humili-  ' 
ated  because  of  his  deafness.  ; 

Finally  Miss  Imura  thought  of  allowing 
him  to  stay  in  the  room  with  the  hlimt 
boys  of  the  school  until  he  could  be  taught 
to  believe  that  when  people  looked  at  him 
It  was  not  because  of  the  disgrace,  as  he 
thought,  of  his  deafness. 

He   v/as    only    at    his    ease    In   the    class) 
with  the  blind,    and   if   any   seeing  person  j 
entered  the  room   would  immediately  hide 
his    face   in   his   long',    flowing   sleeves.     It  | 
was  many  weeks  before  he  could  be  con- 
vinced that  his  deafness  was  not  because 
the  gods  were  angry  with  him.    Now,  Miss 
Imura    says,    he    is   almost   entirely    cured/ 
end  can  hear  quite  well. 


i?r- 
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A      SORELY     AFFiaCTEU      PEOPLE 

'  [From  the  British  Deaf  Times] 
The  merely  blind  have  many  amusements. 
They  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend  and 
hear  the  birds  of  the  air.  SlmlHarly  the 
merely  deaf  and  dumb  can  spend  their  days 
with  lUorature.  can  soar  with  SheliSy  Into 
the  highest  reglon.s  of  the  muse,  can  de- 
scend with  Dante  to  the  lowest  abyss  of 
woo.  But  the  blind  deaf  mute  Is  barred 
from  every  enjoyment  but  thought,  solitary 
meditation  in  the  darlc. 


/ST.    BARRiNGTON    (MASS.)    COURIEH 


:^<  Mi:'':::.:. 

Thomas   Ford   returned   last   iife'ek 

from    the    Perkins    Institute    for     the 

Bhud    at    South    Boston,    where      he 

had    spent    several    months      learning 

cobbling.      The   institution    has    fitted 

1  him  out  with   tools  and  he  will  work 

I  at    his    trade    at    his    father's,      Patsy 

(■'pDrd's.      Mr.    Ford    also     does  .  cane 

!  seating  and   ordej-s    iMt   /at'    W.'     D. 

j  French's    store    \<'i"    ''        '  '    ' 

attentii  r 


lly^eceive     prompt 
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BlincfTWtisician,  Known  in  Hundreds 
of  Homes  Where  He  Taught,  Dies 
After  Weel<'s  Illness. 


man  eloquent'-  will  be  S3  years  oT8'  lo- 
morrow.  He  has  been  In  very  poor 
liealth  the  past  year,  though  his  mind 
remains  as  clear  as  ever. 

Judge  West  Is  one  of  the  best  Icnown 
Characters  In  Ohio.  Early  In  his  career 
as  a  lawyer  he  was  deprived  of  his 
slsrht  by  a  man  named  Sargent,  who, 
because  West  had  assisted  In  his  prose- 
cution and  conviction,  threw  red  pep- 
per in  the  lawyer'H  eyes.  In.  spite  of 
this  handicap  Judge  West  forged  to 
the  front  in  his  profession,  and  during 
his  long  career  he  has  served  as  Rep- 
■esentative.  State  Senator,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Attorney-General, 
[n  1877  he  was  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Governor.  He  attained  national 
prominence  in  1884  when,  in  an  elo- 
juent  address,  he  presented  Blaine's 
lame  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
/entlon.  Judge  West  has  the  addl- 
ional  distinction  of  being  the  only  sur- 
'ivlng  member  of  the  Ohio  delegation 
vhlch  supported  Abraham  Lincota  for 
^resident. 


Francis  RatcUtEe,  a  widely-known  pro- 
fessor of  music,  died  at  5:30  o'cloc*  last 
evening  at  his  home.  1S14  West  Market  street. 
The  esteemed  old  man,  who  was  eighty-four 
years  old.  was  taken  with  a  severe  cold  a 
week  ago.  which  later  developed  into  pneu^ 
monla,  and  he  sank  rapidly  to  the  end. 

No   flgUTO  perhaps  is  better  known   in  the 
I  city  than  was  RatclifPe.    He  was  a  splendid 
i  performer  on  both  violin  and  piano,  and  had 
'taught  children  In  hundreds  of  homes  in  the 
[city.    Stricken  blind  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ho 
'  had  acquired  mastery  of  the  instrments  de- 
spite  his   affliction,    and    was   recognized    as 
<jue  of  the  best  performers  in  the  city.  Some 
years  back,  when  the  broom  factory  for  th« 
blind  was  in  operation  on  Fifth  street,  near 
Walnut,    wi;ero    the   Hoiris    Telephone    Com- 
pany's   building    now    stands,    Hatcllffe    was 
made   superintendent  and   business   managei 
of    the   concern,   and   performed     his     dutlet 
with   great  credit.     His  wife  died  two  yearf 
a,go.     Miss   Anna   Schaofer,    formerly   super- 
Jntendent    of    nurses    at    the    City    Hospital. 
Ih'as    an    adoiitod   daughter.     No    fuiteral    ar- 
rangements have  been  made. 
— 1  mt^  t 
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63  lEftRS  OLD 


BELLEFONTAINE.    Ohio,_  Feb.   3.— 
^udge  William  H.  Weist,     the     "blind 
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SEEK  BETTER  SITE. 

Maine  Institute    for    Blind    Trustees 
Discuss  iVlatter  with  Counsel. 

[Special  Dispatch  t&the  Boston  Herald.] 
PORTLAND.  Mo.,  Feb.  11— The  trustees 
of  the  Maine  Institute  for  the  Blina  had  d 
meeting  today  with  th->  committee  of  tha 
city  council  to  discuss  the  site  for  the  pro- 
nosed  new  building.  J.  Putnam  Stevens 
said  after  the  meeting:  "The  trustees  are 
not  satlsfled  with  the  lot  offered  by  Por;- 
land  I  stlU  have  hopes  that  we  can  preva-, 
upon  the  city  council  to  grant  us  a  mor.; 
favorable  site." 


baA  and  forth  In  one  of  ttia  oom»anyt 

automobiles. 

This  president  of  the  Bllndman's  As- 
sociation is  a  cheerful  optimist.  S<jv- 
enteen  years  ago,  when  he  came  to 
New  York  from  England,  he  found 
emplojTnent  through  the  Railroad  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  at  the  New  York  Central  of- 
fices; then  he  went  Into  business  for 
himself.  Seven  years  ago  he  beeame 
completely  blind,  but  he  conducts  his 
business,  uses  the  typewriter  and 
spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  visit- 
ing among  blind  men.  Ho  found  that 
blind  men  needed  more  than  anything 
else  friends  who  could  take  them  out 
to  walk,  who  would  read  to  them  and 
help  them  to  become  self-supporting. 
For  these  he  appealed  to  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  now  he  has  more  men  ready 
to  act  the  brothers'  part  to  the  blind 
than  he  can  use. 

Blind  men  find  enjoyment  In  doing 
those  things  which  people  do  not  ex- 
pect thom  to  do.  They  want  to  "see 
the  sights."  .Strange  to  say,  one  of  the 
men  found  great  satisfaction  in  the  U- 
j^uminations  given  at  the  coronation  in 
London,  and  another  visited  the  exhi- 
bition at  Jamestown  alone. 

Men  who  have  lost  their  sight  find 
greater  difficulty  in  becoming  8elf» 
supporting  than  those  born  blind,  and 
who  are  educated  In  their  schools.  The 
greatest  trouble  has  been  that  many 
have  lost  courage.  They  have  not 
learned  that  it  is  possible  for  a  blind 
man  to  dp  anything  for  himself  or  find 
enjoyment  In  life.— [Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bul- 
letin. 


AZ 


BLIND;  GOOD  STUDENTS. 

Two  Men  Who  Can't  See  Lead  Class- 
mates at  Columbia. 


NEW  YORK.  Feb.  11— Two  blind  stu- 
dent in  Columbia  University,  J.  H.  Mul- 
I  len  and  H.  Berinstein,  are  taking  the 
lead  among  their  classmates  in  point  of 
scholarship.  Their  standing  in  chem-  i 
i.Gtry  was  sto  high  that  no  mid-y^ar  ex- 
amination was  required  of  them  m  that 
.=ub,iect.  .  ,  i 

They  passed  all  other  subjects  with 
such  a  high  grade  that  they  are  candi- 
dates tor  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  Ber- 
instein received  three  A's  and  three  B's. 
and  Mullen  one  A,  three  B's,  and  two 
fs.  This  record  places  them  in  the  first 
class,  po  far  as  academic  ranking  is  con. 
cerned. 

The  men  arc  sophomores. 


COIjCMBLVS  BUXI)  .STri>E\TS 
Tno    ill,  t\ifl  Sophomore    C'hiss    Who 


Brothers  to  the  Bllni. 


//•w-    1    "THAT'S  the  use  of  a  blind | 
mA/  "^^"'^  getting  up?"     That  I 
V  W     was  the  greeting  the  pres- 
I  ident    of    the    Blindman's 

Association  got  when  he  called  at  2 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  upon  a  man 
of  thirty,  who  had  become  blind.  "Use! 
of  course  there's  use;  why  don't  you 
take  up  typewriting?" 

"Nobody  to  teach  me." 

"How  can  a  man  do  typewriting  who 
is  blind?" 

"I  did  it,"  said  the  president,  "and  I 
carry  on  a  business,  and  we  can  teach 
you  at  the  Association  for  the  Blind." 

A^id  they  did.  Now  the  man  who  had 
lost  all  interest  In  life  is  taldng  dicta- 
tion by  phonograph  at  the  Eddison 
Company's     ofHce,   where   he   Is   take^; 


/1VkI>A  Wigh  ill  Schulttrsliip. 

'"  Tv^"  

'If  111!  our  students  did  as  well  as 

our  two  blir:  1  sophomores  the  man- 
agers of  tHt  various  athletic  teams 
would  not  He  troubled  by  the  ineli- 
gibiiitj-  of  t))eir  members,"  said  a  pro- 
lessor  at  f'oiumbia  yesterday  after- 
noon. He  vas  speaking  of  Benjamin 
Berinstein  ind,  -Tohn  H.  Muilen,  wlio 
are  students  in  Columbia  college  pre- 
paring to  ert  er  the  law  school.  Mul- 
len ia  a  Renaelaer  boy. 

.«?ince  the  ilind  men  have  been  a; 
Columbia  the-  have  maintained  an 
academic  staidard  that  is  much 
higlier  than  tlf  avprage. 

Each    of   th  ra    is    provided    with   a 
"reader"  by  th^  state,  which  in   a  re- 
cent   law    graned    a    certain    sum    of 
money  to  eacli  blind  student  for  hir- 
ing a   reader.    Tlie   reader  goes  over 
tlie  lesson  in  tje  text  book  aloud  and 
i  the    blind    stuents   commit    the    pas- 
I  sages    to    merory.      Important    para- 
I  graphs,     howeer.     they     transfer     to 
!  their  raised   pint  books.      This  is  the 
'  only  aid  given  o  the  blind  men. 
j       Berinstein  ad  Mullen  intend  to  en- 
j  ter    the    Coluibia    law    school    in   the 
fall   of  1909   Sd   will  practice  law  in 
New  York  cit. 

I  — .^^-<M^^^- 
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A  HELPER  OF  THE  BLIND 


^HE     CAREER     OF     OLIN     HOWARD 
('■  BURRITT 


p?}ie  New  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overhrook,  Pa. — 
With  Some  of  the  Traits  of  His  Famous 
Kinsman,  Elihu  Burritt,  the  Younger 
Wearer  of  the  Name  Has  Already  Pro- 
gressed in  His  Profession — How  He  Came 
to  Study  the  Blind  and  the  Great  Suc- 
cess He  Has  Made  in  His  Care  for  Them 


BY  JANE  A.  STEWART 

''  Professor  Olin  Howard  Burrttt.  That  is 
Tjie  name  of  the  new  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, School  for  the  Blind,  at  Over- 
lirook,  Pa. ;  and  Hie  title  of  "professor,"  or 
.'^principal,"  is  a  well-earned  one,  for  Mr. 
Burritt  has  been  an  educator  from  the  lie- 
grinnins  of  'his  career.  More  than  that,  he 
la  distinctively  a  self-made  man,  working 
Jils  way  through  school  and  college,  and  hav- 
Ifeig  in  him  something  of  the  mental  texture 
and  Initiative  for  self^culture  that  distin- 
pUished  Ms  eminent  kinsman,  the  "learned 
plaxiksmith,"  Blihu  Burritt. 
i  Professor  Burritt  was  a  country  boy, 
tborn  in  the  little  village  of  West  Sweden, 
[8f.  X.,  bis  alma  mator  being  'Rochester 
ftlnlversity,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
31890,  Latin  and  German  being  lits  special- 
ities. Although  he  worked  his  way  through 
,the  university,  Professor  Burritt  graduated 
seventh  in  a  class  of  twenty-six  and  cap- 
tured the  Stoddard  prize  in  mathematics. 
JP'OT  two  years  after  gi-aduating,  be  did  the 
•work  of  a  tutor  in  Boohester,  and  also  took 
a  year's  course  of  study  in  the  theologicRl 
pemlnarj'.  In  1892  he  onarrded  Miss  Almeta 
Benton  of  Rochester  and  a  year  later  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  froim  the  uni- 
versity. 

Principal  Burritt's  career  in  education 
*iCovers  nearly  a  score  of  years,  during  the 
.first  four  of  which  he  was  principal  of  the 
ifjlnlon  School  at  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
,iCounty,  N.  Y.  Several  years  were  occupied 
'as  principal  of  the  Franklin  Academy,  Ma- 
lione,  N.  Y.  (the  high  school  of  the  village), 
fend  six  years  as  principal  of  ^  the  State 
^>goh'OoI  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,   N.   T. 


At  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  he  raised  the  re- 


iagulrements    for    entrance    and    developed    a 
l-thoroughly    equipped    high    school.      Great 
^Changes  were  inaugurated  in   the  Franklin 
.'Academy,,   Malone,    N.    Y.,    after    Principal 
.Eurrltt's   arrival   there  in   1896.       Teacher- 
training,      commercial     courses      (including 
typewriting,  business  correspondence,  book- 
lieeping,    commercial    law    and    arithmetic) 
Uiirere  instituted:. the  course  throughout  was 
Slarefully  coordinated  and  very  full  prepar- 
ation   given    for    college.      Self-government 
■was   made   the  rule.     Athletic  sports   wera 
encouraged,  grousing  not  only  good  feeling 
and    enthusiasm    but    also    reacting    favor- 
■  ably    on    the   working    powers    of   the   stu- 
'jdents    in    the    class    rooms.      Mr.    Burritt's 
'iguooess  as  a  principal  was  at  once  marked, 
and  he  put  himself  on  record  as  one  of  the 
strong    men    of    New    York    State    in    high 
school  work.     Under  his  five  years'  regime 
Franklin    Academy   rose  to   be   among   the 
best    conducted    secondary    schools    In    the 
State   regents,    and    all   previously   existing 
friction   was  eliminated. 

An  affliction  in  the  blindness  of  his 
little  four-year  old  son,  who  waa  mad« 
sightless  by  an  attack  of  spinal  meningi- 
tis had  turned  Mr.  Burritt's  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  blind.  And 
later  when  a  vacancy  opened  in  the  super- 
inten'dency  of  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind  £.t  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  he  further  quail- 
fled  himself  by  taking  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination for  the  position  and  received  the 
appointment. 

This  'Was  done  out  of  an  intense  sympathy 

,^(or  -the  slgihtlesg  and  also  In  order  that  his 

ff^ra  little  blind  son  might  enjoy  the  advan- 

of  the   scliool   without  having   to   en-j 

a.  separation  from  bis  parents^  which, I 


it  seem.«.  the  highliy  nervous  organism  oi\ 
the  child  made  quite  Impossible.  Hers  alll 
the  broad  educational  ex.perien<;6  of  Mr. 
'  Burritt  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  protolem| 
of  tihe  training  of  the  blind. 

The  school  at  Batavia  Is  a  State-supported: 
inetitution,  acconimodaiting  about  150  pupils. 
It  was  built  in  1S66-6S  and  receives  both 
boys  and  girls  from  the  kindergarten  age  toi 
majority.  The  course  is  graded  from  kin-j 
dergarten  to  secondary,  and  the  school  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  a  three-years'  highj 
school  coiurse.  In  common  with  other  in- 
stitutions of  its  class,  dt  has  proved  that  the 
blind  are  capable  to  a  great  degree  of  men- 
tal training  and  of  being  trained  to  self- 
Instruction  and  self-support. 

Mr.  Burritt's  work  in  bringing  the  school 
up  to  Its  high  grade  of  efficiency  was  recog- 
nized in  1903  by  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Nrw  York  State  Commission  for 
the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  This  commission  was  created  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  response  to  i 
the  demand  for  the  care  of  the  adult  and 
the  defective  blind.  The  work  of  this  com-  1 
mission  included  a  census  of  the  blind  in 
the  State  of  New  Yorl^,  definite  inquiries  as 
to  their  condition,  their  age,  the  education 
they  had  received,  whether  they  wrote  point 
print,  and  if  so,  •what  style  of  print,  what 
■was  their  financial  condition,  what  their 
earnings,  condition  of  health,  etc. 

Mr.  Burritt  entered  heart  and  soul  Into 
the  task  and  to  his  helpfulness  is  due  in 
lafge  measure  the  recent  comprehensive 
arjd  suggestive  reports  with  their  revela- 
tions of  problems  affecting  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  the  adult  and  defective 
blind. 

Discussing  the  report,  Mr.  Burritt  said:  i 
"In  reading  its  conclusions,  the  Commis- 
sion has  gone  with  unusual  thoroughness 
into  the  study  of  very  many  important 
questions  in  detail,  regarding  the  blind  of 
the  State,  and  witli  considerable  fulness 
into  the  provisions,  particularly  for  the 
adult  blind,  that  have  been  made  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

"In  an  effort  to  reach  the  best  reS'Ults 
we  mailed  to  nearly  one  thousand  news- 
papers and  magazines  throughout  the  State 
a  circular  letter  stating  briefly  the  object 
of  the  Commission,  and  requesting  the  I 
names  of  any  blind  persons  reading  the ' 
notice;  and  we  mailed  over  one  thousand 
return  postals  to  clergymen  and  physicians 
throughout  the  State  outside  of  New  York 
city,  requesting  the  names  of  any  blind 
persons  known  to  them.  Through  secretaries 
of  State  and  superintendents  of  schools  in 
every  State  and  Territory,  we  secured  copies 
of  laws  having  to  do  with  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Series 
of  questions  concerning  the  whole  problem 
of  the  adult  and  defective  blind  and  the  ■ 
prevention  of  blindmess,  were  mailed  to  all 
Institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  > 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan 
and  Australia,  and  we  mailed  circular  let- 
ters of  inquiry  to  nine  hundred  oculists 
of  repute  throughout  the  world. 

"Provisions  should  be  made  by  the  state 
for  the  betterment  of  the  condition   of  the 
blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness,"    Mr.    Burritt    went    on    to    say. 
"The   measures   to  be  taken  are   demanded 
■for  both   humanitarian    and   economic   rea- 
sons,   and   should    include  the   blind   of  all 
ages    as    well    as    those    who,    through    th< 
employment  of  proper  precautions  may  be 
preserved   from   this   calamity. 
^  "Forty-fi-"e  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  be- 
'  tSaen  tTVenty  and  fiorty-nine.     Seventy  per! 
cent       of       these       have       become       blind! 
,  smce     twenty     years     of    age.       To     these! 
the     schools       have     always     been     closed;' 
and       the       establishment       of   workshops 
is  ■    necessary.      These    workshops,     I     be- 
lieve,  should   mot   be  large  institutions,    but 
should  he   situated  where  the  population   is 
moat    dense.      'When    such    a    workshop    is 
properly   managed,   not   only  may   many   of 
the    more    efflcient    become    self-supporting, 
but  the  earnings  of  t.iose  employed  during 
their    pupilage    will    so    lessen    the    cost    of 
their  maintenance  that  the  per  capita  sum  : 
expended    by    the    State    will    be    less    than 
would  be  required  to  maintain  them  in  idle- 
ness  or   in  almshouses." 

Mr.  Burritt  advises  better  facilities  for 
the  physical  development  of  'the  blind  of 
school  age :  piovisions  for  the  separation  of 
the  mentally  ■weak  from  those  who  are  nor- 
mal :  tile  employment  of  field  ofRcers  and 
honle  teachers;  iniblio  provisions  for  tlie 
care    of   the    infant,    aged     and     dependent 


"IMW;  'State  HffHgias-Tsr'HwsfHHaear'Ssaj 

;  boards  and  local  employment  bureaus.     AS| 
j  an  experienced  educator  he  earnestly  advo-  i 
I  cates  an  earlier  enrolment  of  normal  blind! 
children  in  the  public  schools,  the  extension  j 
ot  kindergartens    for     the    'blind ;    and   'the  I 
maintaining  of  a  hig'her  educational  stand- 
ard for  the  blind.     "For  a  blind  man  to  sue-  i 
ceed,"  he  declared,  "it  is  necessary  that  his 
work  shall  be  not  merely  as  well  done,  but 
better,  than  is  that  of  those  who  see." 

Education  for  a  vocation  in  life  is  a 
point  that  Mr.  Burritt  strongly  urges. 
'  According  to  his  idea  the  blind  must  be 
helped  to  win  their  way  where  their 
work  will  be  not  only  serviceable  In  It- 
self but  give  them  adequate  returns.  And 
there  must  be  some  systematic  effort  on 
Che  part  of  the  superintendent  to  place 
the  pupil  somewhere.  One  of  his  ideas- 
for  the  occupation  of  the  blind  Is  at  the 
telephone  switchboard,  a  post  to  which 
bright  blind  pupils  seem  especially  fit- 
ted. 

The  embossed  shorthand  typewriting 
Ip  another  vocation  for  which  the  blind  I 
are  eligible.  The  Stairesby-Wayne  em- 
bossed shorthand  system,  which  he  has 
just  introduced  Into  the  Pennsylvania  school 
Is  opening  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
adult  blind  TS'ho  are  eager  for  self-sup- 
port. One  blind  girl  employed  on  piece 
work  earns  $9  a  week,  writing  70  to  90 
words  a  minute.  Tlie  machine,  which 
was  Invented  by  a  Philadelphlan,  Is  capa- 
ble of  140  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Burritt  considers  it  most  important 
that  the  blind  should  be  edvo^ated  in  In- 
stitutions for  seeing  people,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  compare  themselves 
with  others  of  their  own  age  and  Into 
right  relations  with  the  world  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization.  'Whether  they  de- 
sire to  enter  the  business  field,  or  the 
professional  world  they  should  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  side  by  side  with  those 
among  whom  they  are  destined  to  ex- 
ercise their  vocation  and  must  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  and  of  the  manners,  notions  and 
usages  of  society.  In  this  idea,  he  sup- 
ports the-  views  of  his  able  predecessor 
at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edward  B.  Allen  and  the  eminent 
Dr.  Samuel  Howe  and  Michael  -4.nagnos. 
"Blind  young  people  are  educated  with 
the  seeing  to  some  extent  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
Schools  everywhere  should  do  this,"  he 
said.  "The  Philadelphia  Normal  School 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are 
excellent  models  In  this  respect.  Two 
new  scholarships  for  the  blind  have  jus^ 
been  established  at  the  University  (of 
Pennsylvania,  one  In  the  literary  and 
In  the  musical  department.  The 
centage  of  successful  blind  people  t4k 
ing  the  college  course,"  he  declared, 
"Is  as  large  as.  If  not  larger  than  the 
seeing."  •  ,     f 
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rob^!V"^r'"    '"'^"n*    students 

Columbia   University   has   two   blind  stu 
dents,   both  Of   Whom   have   maintained   a^ 
academic   standard    much    higher    than   the 
average.  <    They    are-   sophomores    anS  are 
preparing  to   enter   Columbia   Law   School 
John   H.    Mullen   and    Benjamin   Berinstein 
are    the    student.s.      During    the    past    rntd" 
year      elcaminations      Berinstein      received 
grades   of   between   90  and   100  per  cent  in 
three  subjects,   and  in   three  others  he  had 
marks  ranging  between  S5  and  90.     Mullen 
Who    suffered    a    slight    illness    during    the 
term,    got    one   A,    three   B's.    and    two    c's 
Their  records  at  previous  examinations  were 
of  about  the  sam.e  standard. 
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'/n  J  Carrier  Never  Misses  a 

■^   **>'  V>'   NO'  ^tj^  VJi*   Nii^   WJ^  Wj./   Nii.*    W_i^    ^.  i- 

Chronicle"  Subscriber 
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ITOCKTON,  January  .It.— Tha  distinction 
;he  only  totally  blind  onrrior 
:s  Is  undoubtfcily  held  by  tlT? 
in  Stoclcton,  and.  wonrlerful 
seem,  he  is  credited  with  be- 
^^  ----  most  faithful  and  best  dis- 
I  trib>i#irSFpapers  the  ag.2nt  has  ever  employed.  Route 
boys  who  make  ail  kinds  of  excuses  for  failure  to 
gf-r.  the  ■'Chronicle"  to  its  subscribers  sliould  take 
notes  from  M.  D.  Clar^k,  the  blind,  who  for  about  a 
niontri'  has  been  covering  al^most  sixty-five  blocks  In 
the  business  center  of  the  city  with  only  one  mistake, 
and  that  was  due  to  a  faulty  address  on  the  first 
day   he   went   over  the   route. 

When  Clarke  made  application  for  a  position  as 
carrier  his  ability  to  deliver  tho  papers  was  ques- 
tioned, but  It  only  required  one  trial  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  much  better  distributer  than  any  one  pre- 
viously engaged.  He  Is  not  only  rapid  in  his  tour  of 
the  city,  but  gives  particular  attention  to  placing 
the  "Chronicle"  at  the  exact  spot  the  subscriber  In- 
dicates, and  hie  cleverness  in  doing  so  has  caused 
much  surprise,  especially  when  it  comes  to  finding 
rooms  In  largo  office  buildings. 

Clarke  ;wailjp_»)i  in  Stockton,  but  at  the  age  of  3 
left  here.  Later  he  entered  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Berkeley,  and  after  taking  a  twelve-year  course 
graduated  as  a  musician,  of  note  on  the  piano  and 
pipe  organ,  two  Instruments  on  which  he  gives  les- 
sons regularly  to  quite  a  number  of  pupils.  >Ie  took 
a  liking  to  newspaper  lines  and  at  first  sold  them  on 
the  street,  but  finally  decided  h^  would  like  to  carry 
a  route.  Just  to  show  what  a  blind  man  could  .lo 
when^properly  trained.  Then  came  his  application 
for  a  Position  and  he  was  granted  a  trial. 

His  route  extends  from  the  Southern  Pacific  depot 
on  the  east  of  Stockton,  to  the  water  front  on  tlie 
west,  and  seven  days  a  week  he  travels  over  the 
streets,  up  stairs,  through  the  corridors  of  larse 
bu.idings,  in  alleys,  in  the  yards  around  residences, 
and  takes  all  of  the  short  cuts  possible,  yet  not  a 
paper  is  missed. 

In  accomplishing  all  this  many  .remarkable  thin-s 
occur.  When  he  comes  to  the  front  of  a  store  he  can 
mstantly.    witl.out   stopping,    tell    whether   or   not   the 

fTW^T'l  ""  "°''''-  "  "'"'"■  *'^^  P^P"-  '«  ""-own 
in,  f  not,  he  opens  it  and  places  the  paper  inside 
continuing  on  his  trip.  Next  -comes  the  fine  poin 
of  deternnnmg  whether  he  is  in  front  of  a  doorway 
or  sta.rs,  This  would  seem  aln.ost  an  impossibility 
without  gropmg  around,  but  he  never  even  pauses  an 
instant  to  decide.  jj'iuces  au 

By  means  of  quite  a  heavy  cane  he  continually 
taps  on  the  walk  and  the  echo  or  sound  to  his  acute 
sense  of  hearing  informs  him  of  the  difference  in  the 
openings  and  he  turns  directly  into  the  center  of  the 
doorway  or  stairs,  whichever  it  may  be,  and  continues 
his  journey.  In  an  office  building  he  must  find  numer- 
ous rooms.  Again  that  stick  is  used  and  he  can  locata 
even'  branch  corridor  as  quickly  as  a  man  with  the 
best  Of  sight  Then  the  paper  is  either  placed  at  the 
doof  or  in   the  reception  room  if  the  door  is  open 

Never  has  he  been  known  to  collide  with  any 
stationary  object  either  on  the  streets  or  in  build- 
ings, but  at  times  moving  people  run  into  him  he 
asserts,  as  they  do  not  believe  hTm  to  be  blind'  ha 
gets  around  so  well  and  at  such  a  speed.  The  re;son 
for  this  >s  that  the  sound  produced  by  his  faithful 
cane  easily  locates  all  stationary  objects,  but  it  can't 
always  keep  track  of  the  moving  ones.  Positions  of 
teams  and  wagons  at  crossings  are  so  noted  in  th« 
same  way,  but  a  noiseless  automobile  is  all  that  he 
foars. 

By  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  he  ca-n  guess  as 
arcura  ely.  as  most  any  the  distance  tho  animal  " 
from  h.m  and  knows  if  he  can  cross  a  street  ^thout 
taking  any  chances  of  being  run  down.  Usually  he 
permits  most  teams  to  pass,  but  whe-e  he  h/,  ,1 
many  streets  to  cross  on  his  long  route  L  of, 
weaves  his  way  between  the  passingS'ehU-les.'Ld  ^t 
T:n^Znl  "^^"  '-'"  ^^^"^-^  '^  ^  -^^-  -■  anyfhrn°J 

The    day    he    began    delivering   the   -nh^.    •  ,  ,. 

Mibscibors,  and  he  declared- 


that  it  was  not  as  lie  was  very  Tvell  acqualntfcd  with 
the  blocks  in  Stockton.  He  was  first  given  a  list 
with  the  addresses  a  few  days  previous  to  his  be- 
ginmng  work.  This  was  read  to  him  by  Ills  wife 
and  he  wrote  the  names  and  numbers  on  his  "blind" 
typewriter,  after  which  he  studied  them  and  laid  out 
his  route. 

When  it  came  time  to  start  out  there  were  indica- 
tions of  rain  and  Agent  C.  B.  Smith  made  the  remark 
tiiat  it  would  be  too  bad  if  there  was  a  downpour, 
as  the  list  would  be  wet  and  ruined.  Clarke  only 
laughed  at  the  suggestion  and  assured  the  agent  that 
he  could  read  the  names  and  addresses  as  easily  in 
his  pocket  as  any  one  with  sight  could  by  holding 
the  same  up  to  view.  There  have  been  some  very 
lieavy  rainstorms  since  he  began  carrying  papers,  but 
the  vain  never  troubles  him  in  the  least.  Nor  does 
the  running  water  in  the  gutters  impede  his  progress. 
Clarke  is  married  and  recently  a  little  boy  came 
to  his  home.  He  takes  great  delight  in  putting  in  his 
spare  time,  at  the  pi^no  playing  for  his  wife  and  the 
little  one.  There  is  probably  no  better  known  resi- 
dent of  the  city  than  this  phenomenal  blind  man, 
whose  cleverness  covers  a  wide  ccope  and  furnishes 
a  theme  tor  discussion  almost  every  day. 


^t 
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Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Pouch  the 
tien's  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Sjtrlal  Home^  for  the  .,Biifl,d»„„on 
fetaS' avenue,  gfl^'e  a  bridg-e  and  euchre 
F'for^^e  benefltyof  the  home.  Those  on 
|th*!  board  \vho  worked  earnestly  to  at- 
tain the  success  which  charactei-ized 
the-  affair  were:  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nissen, 
Mrs.  ■William  D.  Meurlin.  Mrs.  George 
Worthington,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Fuchs, 
rMrs.  George  C.  Stout,  Mrs.  P.  Dwight 
Ellis,  Miss  B.  Amy  Mason,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam A.  Brown. 


WORCHC;~~n 


:l.egram 


'""UDftii  Lewis  returned  to  his  home,  16 
Liberty  street,  after  a  five  months'  course 
in  the  shoe  repairing  department  of  the 
state  institution  for  the  blind,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  is-  about  ■lil-}f«ars^ Old,  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  plumber's  helper. 
Within  a  few  months  he  has  lost  his 
eyesight.  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr. 
B.  W.  Swain,  pastor  A.  M.  B.  Zlon 
ehurch,  he  secured  admittance  to  the  state 
Institution,  where  he  learned  the  art  ot 
mailing  and  repairing  shoes.  Returning 
to  Worcester,  he  has  opened  a  shoeire- 
^aJring  shop  at  hlF  home,         ^^   ^  *    j 

The  senior  choir  A.  M.  E.  Zion  chua-ch, 
will  meet  with  the  organist,  Jliss  Jen- 
ette  Shannon,  63  Central  street,  tonight, 
for  rehearsal. 


f  ,1  T^?''"'^''  "■  special  meeting  for  mer 
c  uie  First 'Swedish  Baiist  church  this 
ttei  noon  at  3  -g'clotK  -s^ich  will  be  led 
u  ^'^""ff'^l'st  ftjMtiM'reanan  of  Moline. 
''■  -He  will  be  assisted  by  Rev.  Ernest 
^agerstrom  ot  Springfleld,  who  is  the  field' 
.ecretary  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  raisslon- 
iry  society. 

Mr.  Freeman,  the  blind  erangelist,  has 
oeen  having  remarkable  success  in  the 
meetings  which  have  been  'conducted  fori 
the  past  three  weeks  at  the  church.  There 
nave  been  over  40  conversions.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  result  in  a  large  ad- 

mS"  '?  ">®  membership  of  the  church 
i  The  closing  meeting  of  the  revival  wilH 
be  tomorrow  night,  when  the  entire 
preaching  force  of  the  revival  will  be  in 
evidence  The  young  daughter  of  the  evan- 
gelist. Miss  Esther  Freeman,  will  sing  and 
accompany  her  father  as  h4  sings,  Enve  ' 

Have  Been  Distributed  I 

among  the  people  who  have  crowded  the 
church  during  the  revival  for  the  benefit 
Of  the  blind  evangelist.  He  will  receive  I 
servir"*^  offering,   in   this  inanner,   for  hisj 

r^f^'t-f,-^''??™'^"  will  address  the  members 
pt  the  Sunday,  .Bchcol  this  noon  Tlie 
forces  of  the  Swedtsff^mmWlfelSpSvknTe. 
movement  in  Worcester  are  planning  for 
%^l^J^-^^^^P"S  "'^^  afternoon  at  the  Swe- 
dish-Finnish Baptist  church,  207  Main 
street,  at  the  first  meting  ot  the  new  fed 
eration  among  the  members  of  the  nation 
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MEMORABLE  VISION  OF  GETTYSBURG 

"Some  years  ago  an  old  man  with  silvery 
hair  was  led  into  the  cyclorama  of  Gettys- 
burg by  a  bright-faced  little  girl,"  writes 
James  H.  Randall  in  the  Catholic  Weekly. 
"Aged  and  feeble,  he  sat  down,  while  the 
child  described  to  liim  the  features  of  the 
picture.  Occasionally  he  asked  her  a  ques- 
tion as  in  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  her  ac- 
count. She  had  described  the  charge  of 
the  Confederate  columns  and  the  struggle 
at  the  stone  wall,  when  he  asked:  *But 
where  's  the  artillery.  May?'  'Do  you  mean 
the  big  guns?  They  're  over  there  on  the 
hill  in  a  row.'  'All  in  a  row?'  he  asked. 
'Yes,'  she  said:  'tliere  are  some  more  down 
here,  but  they  are  all  upset.  I  think  they 
are  bursted.'  'Is  that  where  the  men  are 
coming  over  the  hill?'  'Yes,  grandpa.'  *Is 
there  a  grove  of  trees?'  'Yes,  it  seems  to 
be  full  of  men,  but  the  smoke  is  so  thick 
you  cannot  see  them.'  'O,  I  see  them,'  lie 
cried. 

"It  was  then  noticed  by  some  ot  the  par- 
ty near  that  he  was  blind.  The  little  girl 
answered:  'O.  no,  grandpa,  you  can't  see 
them,'  'Yes,  I  can,'  said  the  old  soldier. 
'I  can  see  the  men,  the  grove,  and  the 
broken  cannon  lying  about-'  The  child 
looked  at  him  in  innocent  surprise,  and 
said:  'You  are  .ioking,  grandpa.'  'No,  my 
dear,'  answered  the  old  man,  'No,  that 
was  the  last  thing  I  ever  saw.  There  was 
a  caisson  exploded  there  just  this  side  of 
the  stone  wall,  and  that  was  the  last  terri- 
ble picture  I  ever  saw,  for  it  was  then  that 
I  lost  my  eyesight,  and  I  have  never  got  the 
-picture  out  ot  my  mind.'  " 


HOW  LIGHT  Cfti  10 
milLLYBLl 

Through  Work  the  Spirit  of' 

rHappiness  Succeeds  the 

Eternal  Gloom. 


By  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER, 
Editor  the  Century  Magazine. 

(Copyright,  1008,  by  "Charities  aad  The  Com- 
inona."  New  York.) 
The  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  farmer 
one  day  saw  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree. 
One  day  two  American  girls  saw  some 
blind  boys  enjoying  a  concert  in  Italy. 
Others  besides  Newton  had  seen  an 
apple  fall  without  cogitating  upon  the 
law  ot  gravitation.  Others  besides  the 
Misses  Holt  had  seen  blind,  persons 
enjoy  music — and  make  it — but  ap- 
parently no  others  had  given  deep  at- 
tention to  the  scene  or  had  acted  upon 
its  suggestions. 

From  perceiving  the  happin-ess  of 
the  sightless  in  the  liearing  of  music 
these  girls  of  a  musical  family,  when 
-they  returned  to  New  York,  formed  a 
committee,  including  blind  persons, 
for  the  distribution  to  tlio  blind  of  un-  ' 
sold  tickets  to  concerts. 

That      was      one      ot      the      happiest 
thoughts    of    our   day   and    generation. 
LBut   from    these   happy    thoughts   pro-  i 
ceeded     another.      These    young     New 
Yorkers,    by     the    pathway    of     music  \ 
thus    accidontall.v    came    into    contact] 
witil  the  needs  of  the   blind,  and   soon 
they  were  asking  themselves  and  oth- 
ers  the   question,  Wh.v    should  not  the 
blind    be    employed?    As    Helen   Keller  I 
has   narrated,   they  were  told  that   "inj 
a   world  of   machinery,   specialized   in- 1 
dustry  and  keen  competition  the  blind 
man    could    not   expect    to    find    profit- 
able   occupation."     Some    went    so    far 
as   to   say   that   "It  would    be  cruel  to 
add  to  the  burden  of  infirmity  the  bur- 
den of  labor."    As  if  some  of  the  blind 
were    not   already    working;   as    if  life 
without    work    were    not    the    heaviest 
1  burden  a  Inortal  could  be  called  upon 
'*n    endure:   as   if   there  were   no   such 


i  thing  as  "light   through  work." 
I  Association  Organized. 

I  It  -.vas  in  November,  1905,  that  tlie 
I  Misses  Holt  orsanized  the  JVew  York 
.Association  for  the  Blind,  With  this 
was  amalgamated  t'le  Committee  of 
tickets  for  the  Blind— and  since  then  tho 
work  has  gone  on  apace,  with  Miss  Win. 
ifreJ  Holt  as  secretary  and  moving 
spirit.  At  first  the  home  ot  these  young 
women  w.is  turned  into  an  office.  Since 
then  the  headciuarters  have  been  moved 
to  lis  East  Fifty -ninth  street.  Classes 
liave  been  est-iblished  there  in  fndustrie-s 
for  girls  and  a  factory  has  been  opened 
at  147  "East  Forty-s?cond  street. 

The  work  has  gone  on  energetically 
and  successfully  with  the  makin.g  of  .a 
most  necessary  census  of  the  blind,  with 
teaching  of  industries  in  the  workshop 
anri  in  fthe  tenements,  with  s-iles  of  the] 
))roducts  o£  blind  Industries,  with  a  won-' 
dertul  stirrirg  of  public  interest  in  tlie' 
work  of  helping  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves, of  bringing  the  idle,  the  morbid 
and  the  desp-airing  out  of  "a  great  dark- 
ness" into  "light  through  work." 

Lately,  by  means  of  the  eloquence  and 
energy  of  the  chi^f  workeis,  a  secornl 
asriociation  iias  been  started  by  the  good 
people  of  Bu.''falo.  and.  what  has  been 
done  in  Nev>r  York  and  in  Buffalo  will 
soon  be  dene  in  othf.r  communities  that 
have  the  blind  always  with  thtm. 

Wonderful  Skill  Developed 

To   "the   sighted"    it   seems   extraordi- 
nary that  the  sightlesss  can  do  skilfully, 
cheerfully,   usefully  and   remuneratively 
so  many  different  things.    The  blind  had 
I  already    proved    themselves    able    to    do 
;  many  things  well.     But  other  industries 
1  that   it   was-  not   generally   known   they 
i  could  pursue  the  workers  of  the  assocla. 
[tion.have   opened    up    to    the    sightless. 
At  receptions  and  exhibitions  have  been 
'  seen    the    marvellous    products    of    the 
work  of  the  blind,  and  the  workers  have 
been  beheld  in  deft  and  cheerful  manipu- 
lation.    (The  last   annual  report  of  the 
asspciation,  all  except  the  treasurer's  ta- 
bles   was    dictated    to    a    blind    stenog- 
rapher.) 

There  are  adepts  in  stenography,  type, 
writing,  shampooing,  massage  (in  Japan 
in  was  long  usual  for  none  but  the  blind 
to  be  so  employed),  piano  tuning,  basket 
and  broom  making,  chair  caning  and 
worsted  work.  "The  sighted"  can  hardly 
believe  their  e.ves  when  they  see  the  cos. 
tume  dolls,  Teddy  bears,  lampshades 
and  heaven  knows  what,  made  by  the 
I.atient  workers  in  perpetual  dark. 

Those  who  are  deprived  of  hearing 
maj'  be  handicapped  in  their  work,  but 
not  so  greatly  as  those  who  cannot  i?ee. 
The  condition  of  blindness  is  especially 
hard  upon  those  who  are  thus  afBicted 
after  maturity.  I  asked  a  blind  man  the 
other  day  some  questions  as  to  his  capa- 
bilities, and  he  answered,  by  way  of 
apology,  that  he  was  "only  a  beginner" 
In  blindness. 
Think  what  that  means! 
I  GOt  an  inkling  lately  as  to  what  it 
means  when  the  notion  took  me  to 
gather  some  berries  In  blindness  tor  a 
blind  friend  of  mine.  I  was  blindfolded 
and  led  to  a  place  on  a  hillside  where 
wintergreen  grows,  and  then  I  groped 
about  in  the  darkness  till  I  had  gath- 
ered a  bunch  of  the  berries  to  send  to 
one  who  could  not  see  them,  but  who 
would  enjoy  the  feel  and  taste  of  wild 
nature  in  therri.  If  I  had  had  to  do  any- 
thing skilful  and  remunerative  as  "a 
beginner"  I  felt  that  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  me. 

Cheerful  When  Busy. 

We  speak  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
blind.  They  are,  indeed,  when  happily 
occupied,  wonderfully  cheerful.  But 
there  are  conditions  of  blindness,  espe- 
cially among  the  "beginners,"  where' 
the  gloom  is  indeed  tragic.  Stories  could 
be  multiplied  in  illustration;  but  all  that 
may  easily  be  Imagined— and  mean  time 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evidences 
of  the  advance  of  mankind  in  the  bet- 
terment of  human  conditions  that  not 
only  is  there  more  alertness  in  the  pre- 
vention and  in  the  cure  of  blindness  but 
.n  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  in  bringing  to  them  "light 
through  work." 
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r-  Testimonial  for  Blind  Pianist, 
-■  This  evening  FredasJ-Stof.-'Pfoifer,  the 
\M»l**knov,-n  sigh^ess  professor  of  instru- 
mental i^lisic,.  v^i\  be  given  a  testimohial 
conc4rn,^%'eceptl0n  and  dance  b.v  his  num- 
eroirs  patrons  and  friends  at  Palm  Gar- 
den. Hamburg  and  Greene  aveoues.  Tlie 
complete  itinerary  f or  .th^  affiair  has  been 
arranged  by  William  Bl^ckmore.  John 
Baker,  A.  Baer,  James  IfcKenna,  John 
Smith  George  Pross,  I-yrman  Anises, 
Henry  Raui.  Paul  RlegleA  John  Barry, 
John  H  Bates.  John  J,  ttcKenna  and 
George  Shaw.  corapri,9iiig  tie  Ci^mmittee 
of  AiTaiigements.  ^     i    ■   ■ 


SOSTj:j,   MASG..  AMERICAN. 

V     Feb'   i6:    19CS.. 
I    I  iiii-i- II 

BLIID,  STIUGSLES 
FOIOilLyBiE 


Itlme,  nltliniiKh  lie  siiffernd  constrtcrahle 
[paln,  Ml-.  'I'ruuvfiUer  did  not  vcaliy.K  thiit 
,be  WHS  In  danger.  The  siclit  left  hlH  eyes 
abruptly   -.1  Hhoi-t  tlmo  afterwrn-d. 

Tranvctlf:/;  I'lillovcfd  his  occupation,  Irja 
■son  loadliiff  Iiim  from  place  to  place  to 
iipost  thr'Hlrlcnl  hills,  until  hia  health  Kave 
■way.  Thru  he  was  hroiigljt  face  to  fiice 
iwlth  a  iiiedlcami'iit.  None  f)f  his  chlldi-cn 
■  wei-e  old  enoiifch  to  work.  At  times,  as  the 
weeks,  montli.ii  and  yoai'S  rolled  hv,  the 
■victim  actually  faced  starvation.  Finally  he 
learned  the  chair-maklnR  trade,  and  al- 
Ihouprh  he  cannot  accomplish  much  at  It 
iie  follows  it  daily. 

i  All  of  Eo.ston's  union  hlllpo.stprs  are 
yorkins  zealously  to  make  the  lestimonial 
'.  big  euccesH.  Tlie  piihlic  Is  expected  to  co- 
peratafi:e!ierousl,\ , 


PREPARE     FOR     CONCERT 


Hlerb    MarkM    for    Blind  ^wiSetfia. 

Columbia  unirersity  has  two  blind  stu- 
dents, both  of  whom  have  maintained  an 
academic  standard  much  higher  than  the 
average.  They  are  sophomores  and  are 
preparing  to  enter  Columbia  law  school. 
Johu  H.  Mullen  and  Benjamin  Berin- 
stein  are  the  students.  During  the  past 
midyear  examinations  Berinstein  received 
grades  of  between  00  and  100  per  cent 
in  three  subjects,  and  in  three  others 
he  had  marks  ranging  between  8.')  and  90. 
Mullen,  who  suffered  a  slight  illness  dur- 
ing the  term,  got  one  A,  three  B's  and 
two  C's.  Their  records  at  previous  ex- 
amiimtione  were  of  about  the  same  staM  " 
ard. 
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ABINGTON^0  / 


BLIND    WOMAN    89   YEARS   OLD. 

Mrs.  •Maigftie.'L  ST^Sennett,  the  old- 
est woman  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  if  not  in  the  whole  town,  was 
89  years  of  age  Saturday.  She  re- 
ceived many  visits  and  congratula- 
tions trom  "her  friends  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Clarence  E.  Somes, 
with  whom  she  resides.  Among  her 
visitors  ■  was  her  great  granddaugh- 
ter, little  Miss  Kva  Hayward.  Mrs. 
Bennett  has  been  totally  blind  for 
25  years,  enjoys  excellent  health  and 
when  the  weather  is  good  frequent- 
ly visits'  with  hsr  neighbors.  She  re- 
ceived >anumber  of  gifts. 


PETEFL      ** 
iCtRANXFETTEE. 


AlthougTT  totally  blind,   the  result  of  vit- 
wiol  spattering  Into  his  eyes  one  day,  years 
Bgo,  when  he  Vas  mixing  a  paste  for  bill- 
posting     purposed,     Peter     Trauvetter,     a 
well-known    Bbstoii    billposter    of    tweaty 
ears  ago,   labors   in   a  dingy   shop   in   this 
pty  every   day,  ^trying  to  eke  out  a  living 
;or   himself   and    family   by    caning   chairs. 
!e  learned  the  trade'  since  he  lost  iiis  eye- 
igbt. 

1  On  Wednesday  evening,  February  26,  the 
Ijfefllposters'  Assembly,  No.  17,  will  give  a 
testimonial  concert  and  dance  for  Mr,  Trau- 
;vetter  at  Paiiie  Memorial  Hall,  No,  9  Ap- 
pleton  street. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Trauvetter's  af- 
o^rtion  and  his  stubborn  battle  for  dally 
ead  is  particularly  distressing.  In  all 
iie  theatres  of  Boston  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  name  of  Peter  Trau- 
vetter was  familiar.  He  was  a  hard  work- 
er,  sober  and   industrious. 

Fate,  however,  was  cruel  to  Trauvetter. 
The  day  he  was  rendered  blind  he  was 
mixing  flour,  water  and  vitrol  to  make  the 
paste,  when  a  portion  of  the  mixture  spat- 
tered.    It,  entered    both    his    eves.     For   a 
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BLIND  MAN  A  BALLOONIST. 

A.    E.    Stocker.    T^rcbant,    Althomgli 

^      -N    Sl8rhHc|is,;^iliis  Aero   Clnb. 
(ftleclal  Dispatch  to  The  Morning  Tolegriph.) 
CANTON,  O.,  Feb.  17.— The  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  Canton  Aero  Club  ia  a  blind 
man,  who  is  anxious  to  take  part  in  the 
-New  York-Ohic.igo  contests  for  suprem- 
acy   in    aeronautics.     A.    E.    Stocker.    a 
merchant    who    has    lost    his    sight   and 
who  has   been   admitted   to  membership 
in  ,the   club,    is   anxiously    awaiting   the 
>  tfme   when   the   weather   will   permit  of 
balloon  trials- 
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BLIND  WOMAN'S  LONG  TRIP. 
Seeking  Sight    i#  Germany,    She    Will 


Billposters    Give    Benefit    for  tPRiNcnsLD  .'massj  repubucaU 

|,       Afflicted  Member  of      '^•v 

Their  Craft,  U,  M^rrf»y.  fju,  it,  iiei, 


y1 


4f!im  All  Alone. 


S?«.|»l  io  Tlie  W«;hlnp;ion  Pom. 

New  York,   Fob,  12,— One  of  the  passen- 
ger.s    on     the    Holland-American    Bteamer 
Hlatendam,   which    sailed   to-day    for    Rot- 
terdam,   was    Ml98   Alice    HolHs.    a    blind  , 
woman,     who    Is    traveling,     unattended,  | 
from    li-r    homo    In    Port    Huron,    Mich..  1 
to  Wiesbaden.  Germany,  where  .><lie  hopes  I 
to  have   her  sghl    restored  In   Dr.   Pagen- 
steher's    sanitarium. 

Miss    Ilollis    is    not    only    .clghtless    and 
witliout  tnneling  comi)anlon  on  lier  6,000- 
iMlles  .journey,  but  she  is  Ignorant  of  the 
language  sjjoken  in  the  countries  througii 
which  she  Is  to  travel.     She   will   rely  on 
the  friends  .she  makes  during  her  travels  I 
to    help    her    about,    while    as    to    asking  i 
for   directions    in    a    foreign    country,    she  | 
says    that     "the      language      of    physical 
geogr.'ipln-— and    of    physical    intirnnt;-    . 
comprehended    everywhere."  '■"M"'- 

She  has  marked  her  railroad  and  steai  .- 
.'hip  tickets  wltli  their  destination  <n 
the  American  Braille  Alphabet,  consist- 
ing of  ral.sed  characters  recognized  by 
the  sense  of  'loucii,  po  that  when  any 
particular  ticket  is  called  for,  she  can 
hand  out  the  right  one.  The  identifica- 
tion mark  on  her  baggage  is  a  shoe- 
string which  she  lias  looped  about  the 
handles   of  all    her  trunks   and  grips. 
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KitLY    FILES/INDORSEMENTS, 

Bli«l  rft/'^^^Sb^san   a  Candidate 
— '^'"Yor  State  Office. 

Special  to  The  Republic 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  15.— Walter  A. 
Kelly,  of  "•To.  411  St.  George  street,  St. 
Louis,  Is  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  subject  to  the  State 
primary  election  next  August,  Mr.  Kelly 
is  a  blind  man  and  a  lawyer.  He  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Legislature  In 
1905,  but  was  defeated.  He  held  a  legis- 
lative nositlon  here  In  19(K.  and  in  a  few 
days  was  able  to  go  to  and  from  Oie  State 
Capitorwithout  assistance.  Mr.  Kelly  filed 
petitions  to-day  from  the  City  of  St  t,ouls 
aggregating  500  names. 

\V.  S.  Cowherd,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  filed  nine  petitions  from  St. 
Louis  and  one  each  from  the  following 
ccunties:  Lafayette,  Callaway.  Gentry. 
Buchanan,  Oregon,  Charlton.  Daviess.  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Platte,  Macon  and  Saline,  ag- 
gregating about  1,000  names. 

Other  petitions  were  filed  as  follows:  One 
each  from  Lincoln.  Scotlar.d.  Marlon  and 
Buchanan  counties:  one  fro  mthe  City  ot 
St.  Louis  and  two  each  from  Jackson  and 
Shelby  counties,  for  John  A.  Knott,  Demo- 
crat, for  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
missioner; for  Edward  Hlgbee,  Republican, 
for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  one  each 
from  Uavies  and  Adair  counties:  one  from 
Scotland  County  for  J.  B.  Swanger.  Repub- 
lican, for  Secretary  of  State;  one  from 
Christian  County  for  N.  T.  Gentry,  Repub- 
lican, for  Attorney  General. 
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"The  ONLY.  BLIND 


WOMAN 


THE  modern  eflucation  of  blind  chil- 
dren aims  to  give  to  tliem  the  ca- 
pacity to  become  wage  earners. 
The  system  has  been  especially 
successful  at  the  New  York  State 
School   for  the    Blind   at   Batavia. 

Not  only  has  It  trained  a  large  number 
of  young  men  and  women  along  indus- 
trial lines,  enabling  them  to  sarn  their 
living,  but  it  has  also  four  graduates  go- 
ing through  college,  some  of  them  earn- 
ing their  way.  It  has  opened  the  way 
to  the  employment  of  blind  persons  as 
stenographers  and  typewriters. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Miller,  of  Buffalo,  is 
Bald  to  be  the  first  blind  woman  to  earn 
her  living  by  stenography.  To  quote  O. 
H.  Burritt,  superintendent  of  the  Batavia 
school,  who  directed  her  training,  there 
Is  "no  other  young  woman  who  is  totally 
blind  ,  who  is  similarly  emplpyed  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada." 
But  the  girl  who  would  follow  in  her 
steps  must  possess  fde  genius  of  hard 
work,  unlimited  patience  and  at  least  be 
endowed  with  intelligence  equal  to  the 
average.  A  grea,t  misfortune  of  the  blind 
Is   their   frequent   feebleness   of  mind. 

Miss  Miller  worked  hard  to  acquire  her 
ability  to  compete  with  her  seeing  sis- 
ters. She  had  the  handicap  of  being 
obliged  to  use  a  shorthand  writing  ma- 
chine, where  the  seeing  writer  is  bur- 
dened   only    with    pencil    and    pad. 

Miss  Miller  must  write  her  note^  in- 
embossed  dots,  the  language  of  the  blind 
known  as  Braille,  and  the  dots  must  be 
translated  into  written  language  at  the 
typewriter.  The  picture  of  Miss  Miller 
dictating  In  the  office  of,  the » Batavia 
school  before  she  secured  work  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what 
the  Braille  typewriting  machine  -Is. 

She  Now  Gets  $10  a  Week. 

Miss  Miller  has  passed  the  same  tests 
given  to  seeing  students  of  stenography. 
Before  her  graduation  from  Batavia  at 
the  regents'  examinations  she  passed 
with  honor  both  the  fifty  and  one-hun- 
dred-word-a-mlnute  test  prepared  by  the 
department  of  education  of  the  State. 

Then  came  a  long  and  trying  period  of 
.waiting  before  the  head  of  a  responsible 

business  establishment  had  sufficient  faith 
In  her  work  to  give  her  a  place.  She  is 
now  earning  ?10  a  week  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Buffalo  and,  living  at  home,  is 
practically  independent. 

Batavia's-.achlevement  In  demonstrating 
that  a  blind  girl  may  make  her  living  as 
a  stenographer  Is  Its  chief  distinction 
from  other  Amierlcan  schools  for  the 
blind.  But  other  schools  .for  the  blind 
have  been  and  are  sending  boys  to  col- 
lege, 

Dartmouth  h?.s  in  its  sophomore  class 
Joseph  Bartlett,  who  has  passed  all  ex- 
aminations with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank. 
iJBatav'  "■   '"'vs  In  New  York  unl- 


IN  UNITED 


versitiies,  and  although  blind,  most  of 
them  are  earning  their  expenses  by 
means  of  the  industrial  education  ob- 
tained at  this  school. 

Gregory  Martin  is  now  a  senior  In  the 
University  of  Rocheiiter.  Ke  stands  well 
in  rank  among  his  seeins  brothers,  and 
has- adopted  the  profession  of  a  masseur 
as  a  ^eans  of  paying  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  1  of  his  expenses.  Sometimes  he 
makes  as  much  as  $12  a  week;  and  he 
ought  to  make  more,  since  for  some  un- 
explained reason  the  blind  boy  possesses 
a  more  gentle  and  effective  touch  than 
the  seein.2  rubbers. 
There  are  ovsr  1,000  blind  masseurs  em- 


nlovftci.  in  .Yolcohama.   Japan,   where  for  a 

While,  in  order  to  encourage  the  blind  to 

take  up  the  work,  the  government  would 

not  allow  seeing  masseurs  to  work.     There 

are  a  tew  in  New  York  City  working  with 

the  lielp  of  the  New  York  Association  for 

the  Blind,   and  it  has  been  very  hard  for 

them  to  secure  employment.    Blindness  is 

not    only   a   bitter   handicap   to   the   blind, 

but  In  the  United  States,  when  they  hav-3 

proved   their   ability   to   earn   their   bread 

In   some  branch   of   work,   the   skepticism 

of  the  public  has  often  denied  them  the 

I  opportunity  to  work. 

I  Led  His  Class  in  Algebra. 

i      John   Fowler,   another   graduate   of   Ba- 

'  tavla,    1-3   a    student    in    Syracuse   Unlver- 

('  slty.    He   learned   to    tune   pianos   at    the 

!|  school,  and  during  his  first  year  In  collegS| 

I 


paid  all  but  $i5  of  his  expensoB  by  fol- 
lowing that  trade. 

Ho  has  digtingulshed  himself  for  sehol- 
arahlp,  and  his  Instructor  In  mathematics 
has  Written  to  Batavla  that  in  algebra 
lie  considered  him  the  best  of  the  twen- 
ty-eight men  in  the  class.  His  instructor 
in  German  has  written  that  "his  blind- 
ness has  been  an  advantage  rather  than 
a  disadvantage  for  language  work,  since 
tlio  Importance  of  learning  a  language 
through  the  ear  alone  cannot  be  over- 
estimated." 

There  are  two  graduates  of  the  Batavla 
school  In  the  Columbia  University,  Benja- 
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■  mln  Berinstein,  who  entered  without  con- 

(dltions   on    the   credentials   of   the    State 

oard    of    regents,     and    James    Mullen, 

ho  passed  the  examinations  auccessful- 

■.    These  boys  are  qualified  to  do  work 

|o    help    to    pay    their   expenses.      Berin- 

teln  can  do  typewriting,  as  Miss  Miller  , 

oes,     and    has    contributed    articles    to 

ewspapers,  and  both  are  eager  for  some- 

hlng  to  do  to  aid   them  In  paying  their 

'way  through  college. 

There  has  been  much  experimentation 
at  Batavla  as  to  the  best  line  of  In- 
dustrial work  for  the  blind.  Broom  mak- 
ing and  chair  caning  have  received  much 
attention,  but  as  a  mainstay  they  have  , 
not    been   altogether   satisfactory. 

When    there    is    sufficient    musical    gift, 
combined    with    mechanical    ablllt.v,    the 
work    of    tuning    and    repairing    pianos 
seems    suited    to    the    blind.      This    has ! 
been  demonstrated  In  Boston,  where  the 
Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind    has 
given   to   many  boys   the  ability   to   earn 
a   living   In   this   way,   and   piano   manu- 
facturers have  been  glad  to  employ  them.  I 
Some  of  the  recent  graduates  of  Batavlaf 
have  become  f re3  lances  as  tunefif  *One 
of  these   reports   that   he   has   earned  aa 
much  as  $24  a  week,   and   In  spring  and 
summer  averages  aboat  $1S  a  week. 
A  Blind  Livery  Stable  Owner. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  educated 
blind  man   will  work  out  his  own  salva- ! 
'  tion  along  lines  not  suggested  by  the  in- 
tellectual   or    Industrial    training    in    the 
i  schools.     One  man  in   New  York  City  U 
!  the  proprietor  of  a  successful  livery  sta- 
1  ble.     He   does   not   drive   his   horses,   but 
he  hires  men  who   can.  and  he  can  har- 
ness and  hitch  up  or  unharness  and  stall 
his    own    horses,    and    he    possesses    the 
j  business  sense  to   make   It  pay.     But   he 
became  blind  In  later  years. 

Qlen    B.    Wheeler,    a    graduate   of   Ba- 
tavla, desired  to  be  a  physician  after  he 
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Tte'^New  England  Circle  o£  tbe  Church 
Charity  Foundation  held  its  annual  sale 
and  pink  tea  yesterday  afternoon  and 
eTening  at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  at 
■550  Washington  avenue,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
of  the  Church  Charity  Commission.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  both  afternoon 
and  evening  and  a  considerable  sum  was 
realized  by  the  sale  ot  fancy  articles  and 
home-made  caltes  and  candies.  The  sup- 
per.' which  lasted  from  6  to  8,  was  large- 
ly attended.  The  money  will  be  used  in 
the  further  development  of  the  home, 
which  was  established  at,  the  time  of  the 
church  fete  which  was  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Montague  street  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  There  are 
about  twenty  inmates  in  the  home  at  this 

*^'The  rooms  were  prettily  decorated  for 
the  occasion  with  pink  crepe  paper  and 
flowers  .  The  arrangements  for  the  sale 
and  lea  were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
president;  Mrs.  Rousier.  vice  president, 
Mrs  Holse,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Brighton, 
Kpcretary.  Those  in  charge  of  tables 
were  Fancy  table,  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Lawless;  cake  table,  Mrs.  Evans;  restau- 
rant Mrs.  Rousier,  Miss  Merrieles,  Mrs. 
Pitt'  Mrs.  Howe,  MlssPreller.  Mrs. 
Brighton  and  Mrs.  Cluff;  clipping  rack, 
'Master  Bruce  Brighton. 


had  tried  broom  making-  for  a^  ■while. 
He  became  an  osteopath,  married  a  see- 
ing osteopath,  who  v,-a.s  graduated  from 
the  same  college  with  him  at  Kirkville, 
Mo.,  and  the  two  together  liave  made  a 
success    of   ihe    business. 

"Financially,"  he  writes  to  his  home 
school  at  Eatavia,  "we  have  averaged 
about  $30  a  week.  For  a  month  back  it 
has  beeni^bout  $40,  and  bids  fair  to  keep 
up  to  that  figure  or  better." 
•  In  recent  years  all  educators  of  the 
blind  have  discovered  the  value  of  a  vig- 
orous course  in  pliysical  culture  for  their 
charges.  The  pictures  printed  with  this 
article  show  some  of  the  stunts  per- 
formed at  Batavia  by  the  blind. 

The  usefulness  of  these  movements  lies 
In  making  boys  and  girls  self-reliant,  in 
curing    them    of   the   habits   they   formed 

is  blind  children,  such  as  extending  their 
arms  as  if  expecting  to  run  into  some- 
thing. The  work  in  physical  training  Is 
;he  most  spectacular  thing  about  Ba- 
iavia. 
The   first   out-of-door   meet  took    place 

last   year,   and  was   such   a   success   that 
it    will    be    repeated    every    year.    There 
■were  ten  events,  and  each  blind  contest- 
ant  could   enter  in   only  Ave.   If  he  won 
a    first    place    he    received    five    points, 
i  three  for   second,   two   for  third,  and   one 
j  for   fourth.    ^  There    were    three    gold    and 
I  four    silver    medals     awarded,     and    the 
i  contestant   with   the   greatest   number   o! 
!  points   came  first. 

FOR  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND.   ; 
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Kew      England      Circle      of      Churcli 
Chaiity  Foundation  Holds  Annual 
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WONDERFUL     BLIND     TYPIST. 


The  blind  girl  -who 
■writes  shorthand 
by  means  of  a 
special  machine  at 
the  rate  of  100 
words  a  minute. 
Theinstnunent  has 
seven  keys  which 
pmioh  dots  on  a, 
tape.  The  system 
is  abbreviated 
Sraille.  As  a 
tynist,  it  is  stated 
thai  the  blind  girl 
is  Jiore  aecnrate 
than  many  girls 
who  can  see.  !Phe 
principal  of  tha 
Eoyal  Hormal 
College  for  the 
Blind— where  the 
girl  was  trained— 
has  asked  the 
Lambeth  Guar- 
dians  to  assist  in 
finding  her  some 
employment 
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JOHjP.,  flSKCKTEMEIA     AN     IH- 

StATfi    OF    THE    HOBCE    ON 

GATES  AVENUE. 


He  Has  Never  Scratclied  a  Customer, 
and  Does  a  Lot  of  Honilig  ftnd 
Sharpening  for  Outside  Barbers — 
A  Most  Interesting  Workman  to 
Watch. 


When  some  fellow  who  knows  nothing 
is  attempting  to  teach  another  fellow 
!in  the  same  intellectual  fix,  the  observer 
remarks,  "The  blind  leading  the  Wind." 
,It  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
!  what  will  be  thoug'ht  of  the  blind  shaving 
the  blind?  That  interesting  sight  may 
be  witnessed  any  day  in  the  Industrial 
'  Home  for  the  Blind'  at  612-20  Ga.tes  ave- 
nue. 

The  blind  barber  is  John  Bricklemela. 
[He  has  .been  in  the  institution  for  the 
!last  three  years  and  outside  of  his  blind- 
ness is  a  perfectly  healthy  man,  '  He 
[was  not  toorn  blind  as  many  of  the  un- 
jfortunates  are,  but  was  once  a  pros- 
.  perous  barber  in  the  village  of  Corona, 
L.    I.       As    the    years    advanced— he    is 


ITe  had'  a  famliy  ^eh  he  first  becam'S  j 
ii.ware  of  the  fact  that  lie  was  to  so 
Wind.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  and  he 
Kpent  many  sleepless  nights.  To-day  he 
i.^i  re.slgned  to  his  fate  and  human  n4lure 
is  su'oh  a  wonderful  thing  that  he  Is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  inmates  of  the 
institution. 

Shaving  is  not  his  'r>f,irqy)3A  occunvytlon.  , 
Since  enterlnir^  tng  Home  he  has  learned 
to  <;p,':',',j.  chairs  and  is  skilful  at  the  work, 
so  much  so,  that  he  earns  fair  wages  andl 
imanage.s  to  keel)  himself  supplied  with' 
all  of  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

"He  shaves  quite  a  number  of  the 
boys,"  said  Superintendent  Eben  P.  Moi;^ 
ford,  to  a  visitor  recently.  "He  does 
it  entirely  by  the  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  which  in  blind  people,  is  very, 
strongly  developed,  taking  the  place  of 
sight.  He  does  it  well.  He  has  never 
so  much,  as  scratched  thein,  -syhich  Is 
more  than  a  great  many  barbers  in  full 
possession  of  their  sight,   can   say." 

It  is  exceedingly  intieresting  to  look 
at  this  blind  barber  while  he  is  shav- 
ing. Every  finger,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, has  an  eye  at  the  end  of  it.  As 
lightly  as  down  they  travel  over  the 
stubby  faces  of  his  blind  patrons,  feel- 
ing for  uneven  places,  and  Just  as  light- 
ly the  keen  blade  of  the  razor  glides 
]  through  the  stubble,  leaving  the  skin 
las  smooth  as  a  baby's  wherever'  It 
passes.  On  demand,  the  blind  barber 
gives  a  "close  shave"  or  "once  over." 

Bricklemela  never  shaves  anybody 
from  the  "outside,"  which  means  peo- 
ple not  in  the  institution.  The  "outsid- 
e.rs,"  watching  the  shaving  process, 
have  often  expressed  the  fear  that  he 
would  cut  his  patrons,  but  the  latter 
would  stake  their  lives  on  their  col- 
league's cleverness. 

Quite  an  Income  is  derived  by  Brick- 
lemela from  outside  barbers.  He  Is  pe- 
culiarly dextrous  at  sharpening  razors, 


THE   BUXD   UAUBBR  AT  WOltK. 


about  at  the  period  of  middle  age  now— 
his  sight  failed  him.  The  dKictors  said 
there  was  ti-ouble  with  the  optic  nerve. 
He  can  just  about  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference  between   dayilight   and  darkness. 


in  spite  of  his  infirmity,  and  he  sharp- 
ens the  razors  of  all  of  the  barbers  In 
the  neighborhood.  He  lives  in  the 
Home,  and  very  seldom  leaves  it.  and 
[when   he  does,   it   is   merely   to_ta.lte_a 


short  walk  for  Big  health.     He  Is  forty- 
five  J  ears  old,  and  hopes  to  live  to  .be 

an  old  man.  > 

Superintendent  Morford  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  vlKltor  to  a  newspaper 
article  published  about  two  weeks  ago 
descriptive  of  the  sufferings  of  some 
miners  entombed  by  a  cave-In  under 
five  hundred  feet  of  rock  that  had  fall- 
en in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  small 
chamber,  Into  which  they  huddled  un- 
til they  were  rescued.  It  Tvas  discov- 
ered that  they  were  alive  by  those 
above  and  they  managed  to  push  a  tube 
down  to  the  miners,  through  which 
they  let  down  food  and  water  and 
eventually  a  telephone  wire,  by  means 
of  which  the  entombed  men  were  en- 
abled to  converse  with  their  rescuers. 

"What  do  you  think  those  men  asked  i 
for    first  "   asked   Superintendent   Mort  • 
fojd.     "Matches.     They     were     hungry  ] 
they    were    thirsty.      "Drop    down  ■ 
ne    matches,'    they   cried    as    soon    as ; 
ey    could    communicate    through    the 
be.     One  of  the  men  said  afterwards 
at   when    the   matches   were   dropped 
them  there  was     a     scramble  as  to 
hlch    would    get    the      first      one   and  ■ 
hen  this  was  lighted,  their  little  rock 
hamber  was  like  a  section  of  Heaven.  I 
I     was     much     Impressed     with     this," ' 
added     the      Superintendent.      "I   know 
how    they    felt.      They    wanted    light — 
the  blessed  light.    Only  those  who  have 
lost      their     sight     know     what     thatj 
means."  » 

A  bridge  whist  and  euchre  was  con-' 
ducted     Tliursday      afternoon      at    the 
Pouch  Gallery,  one  room  being  devoted 
to  euchre  and  another  to  whist.     The 
euchre    was      a      pivot      garae,      whichj 
means    that    the    players    did    not   pro-i 
gress   from   table   to  table.     Handsome ; 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners  in 
both  garnes  and  a  goodly  sum  was  re- 
alized which  will  be  used  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Home. 

Superintendent  Mortord  says  that ' 
the  forty  blind  men  In  the  factory 
making  brooms  and  caning  chairs  are 
capable  of  doing  much  more  work  than 
they  are  doing  and  that  if  kind  people 
would  only  send  in  their  orders  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  blind 
men,  many  of  whom  have  families  and 
do  not  live  at  the  Home. 

"Between  110  and  120  persons  bene- 
fit through  the  wages  earned  by  these 
blind  men,"  said  Superintendent  Mor- 
f ord.  "They  work  for  a  living  and  do 
not  want  to  be  dependent  upon  charity.  , 
Surely  there  must  be  many  people  who 
would  like  to' patronize  the*  Home  and 
help  them  along." 

During  the  year  1907  the  blind  oper- 
atives     in      the     Home     manufactured ! 
37,302  brooms,  reseated  5,495  chairs  andl 
renovated  57  hair  mattresses.  i 
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THE  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 


Testirnonial  Concert  and  Reception  to 
Fred,  tfeiffer  at  Palm 
Gkirden. 
Last  ni^ht  Frederick  Pfeiffer.  the  blind 
musician,  was  given  a  testimonial  con- 
cert, reception  and  dance  by  his  num- 
erous patrons  and  friends  at  Palm  Gar- 
den, Hamburg  and  Greene  avenues.  It 
was  a  deliglitful  affair  all  through,  andr 
not  the  least  of  the  attracUons  were 
some  piano  solos  played  by  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  The  Committee  of  -Arrange- 
ments were  Wlltiam  Blackmore,  John 
Baker,  A.  Beer  James  JIcKenna,  John 
Smith.  George  Press,  Norman  Ames, 
Henry  Rath,  Paul  Blegler,  John  Barry, 
John  H.  Bates,  John  J.  McKenna  and 
George  Shaw.  -compTising  the  Comniittee 
t>f  Arrangements. 
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assachusetts  Gets  Highest 
Award  for  Exhibits  of 
School  Work,  State  Boards, 
Institutions. 


The  'board  of  Jamestown  exposition 
manairers  for  Massachusetts  today  re- 
ceived word  that  Massachusetts  ha.d 
HHI^, awarded  the  g-old  medal  for  ihe., 
.Srenefal  exhi'blt  of  school  work  which 
:wa«  shown  in  the  Massachusetts  build- 
ing- at  the  exposition,  and  the  gold 
medal  for  the  exhi'bit  of  photographs, 
statistics,  charts  and  literature  rela- 
tive to  the  state  boards  and  institu- 
tipns  of  Massachusetts. 

The  ,5ury  of  award  had  previously 
awarded  the  commonwealth  a  gold 
medal  -for  tie  colonial  loan  exhibit 
shown  in  the  history  building-  at  the 
exposition. 

Massachusetts  has  therefore  secured 
ithe  highest  award  for  each  of  the  three 
official  exhitats  made  by  the  state  un- 
der the  direction  of  t^he  board  of  man- 
•Rgers.  '       , . 

Perhaps  no, building  attracted  greater 
attention  .at  the  Jamestown  exposition 
than  that  of  the  eld  Bay  State.  An  im- 
posing replica  of  the  State  House  of 
1713  represented  the  commonwealth  of 
jf&seachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  e.x- 
hlbits  were  historical  and  educational 
only.  N6  additional  features  were 
Seemed  necessary. 

The  Massachusetts  building  con- 
tained some  old  colonial  furniture  of 
'historic  note,  old  paintings  of  distih- 
iguished  men  and  women,  pictures  of 
s.choolhouses  of  various  designs,  train- 
ing schools  and  otl-ier  educational  feat- 
ures. Among,  the  old  paintings  were 
those  of  George  Washington,  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams.  Gov.  En- 
dicott.  Gov.  John  Winthrop  and  others 
who  figured  in  th-e  early  history  of 
Massachusetts  and  her  sister  colonies. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts building  were  the  exhibits  of 
the  handl-ivork  of  the  blind,  as  taught  in 
the  schools  of  this  state'-The  curtains 
aftd  TUgs  and  portieres  of  the  building 
were  woven  by  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  not  see. 

The  state  transit  commisi^on  had  a 
fine  exhibit,  showing  the  progress  and 
improvements  made  In  road  building 
and  mode  of  travel,  offering  many  valu- 
a3t>le  suggestions  in  the  way  of  road  con- 
struction. 


raw 


Louis,  M„.ff„„„^ 


\S 


nh-fll'-Roard  of  Managers  of  the  Blind 
'^''"■^me  hai  #ote3  the  following  of- 
p?isldsBtjMrs.  P.  8.  Pel  ton;  first 
ife^ent  W"  L  C.  Hermann;  sec- 
^!?^sident.  Mrs,  P.  W.  Roterts; 
B'H.lrfl-vlle^P'-esiaeiit,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Comfort; 
f-"''„wiTn^  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Hald; 
r'^fmfref  M?3  C  H.  Dixon;  correspond- 
Kl^f^cretarv  Mr3.  ID.  L.  Dillon.  \^ash- 
llinn^s  Birthday  will  be  celebrated  with 
l"found  paSy  at'^the  home.  No.  1214  North 
Garrison  avenue. ^ 


LI  BOYS  LEAD  ^ 
COLff  CLASS 

Odlfi'     Sn]>]i(iui()iv.s     (»t     Great 
Nt'W  Y<ii-k  Ciiivf^isiiy  Trail 

rU'hiud  Thfiu.  ! 


.Slieclai  to  The  Repubiir. 
N--.W  York.  Feb.  22.-Two  blind  students 
"t  Columbia  University  are  taking  the 
load  among  their  classmates  in  ilte  matter 
Of  scho!ar.5hips.  Members  of  the  feculty 
«ay  that  they  are  e.xample.-?  which  the  rest 
ot  tiie  undergraduates  would  do  tiell  to 
lollow. 

The    blind    students-J.    H.    Mullen    and  , 
K.  Berinstein-are  aopliomores.    In  the  re- 
cent    mid-year   examinations    they    passed 
an  their  subjects  with  a  high  grade    Ber- 
instein  receiving  three  A's  and  three  B's 
and  Mullen  one  A,  three  B's  and  two  C's' 
Ihis  record  places  them  In  the  first  class 
so  far  as  academic  ranking  is  concerned 
and  they  are  both  possible  claimants  for 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors. 

"If. every  studant  did  as  well  as  these 
two  blmd  men."  said  an  Instructor  to  our 
correspondent,  "there  would  be  no  'flunks  • 
They  are  working  under  an  enormoua 
handicap,  .and  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
are  able  to  stand  so  hieh." 

In  one  course,  chemistry,  no  examina- 
tion was  demanded  of  the  two,  as  their 
work  in  the  term  had  satisfied  the  profess- 
or that  they  had  thoroughly  grasped  the 
f".iJr'-  I"  otlier  courses,  however  either 
written  or  oral,   final  tests  were  held 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  conduct 
these  examinations  in  the  gvmSasium 
where  the  other  undergraduates  were  teS' 
tf^J'^'J  i°  ^^'^  ?^"  ^^«  granted  the  pr!^. 
lege  of  a  private  consultation  with  thpir 
instructors.  Both  students  know  how  to 
use  the  typewriter,  so  they  w2r"  allowed 
fhey '^fsi'^l!'^  ^"'^^'^  °"  "^«  machli-S^lf 
When  this  device  was  employed  thev 
were  a.sked  the  same  questions  which  the 
other  students  received.  In  no  ca^  ac- 
cording to  the  instructors,  was  any  effort 
mad-e  to  "make  it  easier"  for  them  be^  > 
cause  of  their  affliotlon.  *       °    J 


ecarcx.  ma^c  a^mcrijcan. 


yues<S»y,  Feb.  ^.  1908, 


EP  BLIND"' 
BILL  P05TEI 


As  he  \pearily  weaves  strands  of  rattan 
into  broken  chairs  at  his  little  shop  irr, 
the  effort  to  support  his  f.tmily,  blind; 
Peter  Trauvetter,  ouce  koown  all  oann 
Xew  England  as  a  bill  poster,  i.s  cbeeredj 
to-day  by  the  efEorts  of  his  friends  wbo] 
Wltl  hold  a  concert  and  dance  lor  his.^ 
benefit  to-morrow  night  in  Paine  Memo-'j 
rial    Hall,    No.    9   Appleton   street. 

The  entertainment  is  in  charge  of  Bill-, 
posters'  Assembly  No.  17.  All  of  -Mr. 
Trauvetter's  former  craftsmen  have 
worked  hard  to  aid  him,  the  Boston  public 
has  become  Interested  in  his  troifple  and 
a  iarge  sum   is  expected  to  be  realized. 


r 


;ln  ^4  pfcsrtdg.ft^l  address  to  tiie  Koyal 
aocicfj-.^^Wrd*  Raylcigl:  referred  to  _- 
tnovement  to  promote  the  pubii(ia!iou  of 
.standard  scientific  v.-orks  In  embossed 
itype  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor.  F.  R.  S..  has  written 
out  th?  whole  of  Mr.  C.  Smith's  "Ele- 
mcnlary  Algebra"  in  Braille  type:  and 
the  embossed  edition  ot  this  work,  con- 
sistin.g  of  flv:>  Itii-ge  royal  quarto  volumes, 
containing  in  the  whole  eight  hundred 
pa.ges.  has  br-eu  putdished  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  at  the 
price  ot  IBs  6d.  The  blind  who  are  in- 
terested in.  sub.iects  of  a,  scientific  char- 
acter are  heavily  handicapped,  because  an 


embossed  copy  of  any  book  occupies  » 
"■.ucli  larger  space  than  a  printed  copj- 
of  the  sair.e  book,  and  is  therefore  exi 
pensiv.-  to  produce.  Tlie  result  Is  th4 
though  books  111  embossed  type  are  needefl 
on  such  i?.jbieots  as  mechanics,  pliysici 
a:;trononiy.  chemistry,  and  geologr,  verj 
low  blind  persons  could  afford  to  purchasa 
U.iese  books  if  their  prices  were  compar- 
able with  that  at  which  the  embossed 
edition  of  the  algebra  has  been  published 
-Accordingly,  a  tv.-.-.a  has  been  formed  to 
.HSSjst  the  publication  for  the  uao  of  the 
iih-.id,  ot  embossed  books  on  scientific 
.-ubjects  at  prices  wliich  wouM  not  b«  bI 
hig-h  as  to  be  aliBO.'St  prsMbitivei,  T 


Ftom 


'5-1 
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A  VICTIM  OF  MUS!CAL  CONDITIONS  IN 
AMERICA 

AMERICAN  indifference  to  American  musicians,  noted  in  a 
recent  article  by  Arthur  Farwell,  is  exemplified  in  tlie  spe- 
cial case  of  Edwin  Grasse.  Tliis  young  violinist  of  twenty-four  is 
also  a  composer  as  well  as  virtuoso,  but  has  been  heard  in  this 
country  strangely  little  except  in  chamber  music.  Mr.  Robert 
Haven  Schaui^er,  writing  of  him  in  T/ie  Outlook  (New  York),  ex- 
plains the  public  indifference  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  no  blind  . 
person — which  Grasse  unfortunately"'happens  to  be — has  ever  be- 
fore become  a  violin  virtuoso.  Then,  too,  Grasse  is  said  to  lack 
"any  considerable  financial  backing"  and  to  be  possest  of  an  "un- 
worldly ignorance  of  the  jungle  of  deceit,  bribery,  and  blackmail 
in  the  musical  underworld."  His  virtuosity  has  been  recognized 
by  critics  of  the  highest  competence  in  Europe. 

At  six  months  he  is  said  to  have  "shown  discrimination  in  his 
fondness  for  music,  and  at  two  and  a  half  years  he  began  to  sing." 
At  that  early  age  he  was  found  to  possess  "absolute  pitch" — "that 
strange  gift  of  recognizing  the  exact  pitch  of  every  musical  note, 
and  being  able  to  sing  in  perfect  tune."  At  the  age  of  four  he 
began  to  play  the  piano,  and  a  year  later  he  played  from  memory 
parts  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  after  hearing  it  for  the 
.first  time  at  an  orchestral  concert;  "and  improvised  such  Beet- 
hoven-like connections  between  these  passages"  that  Reinhold 
Herrman,  the  conductor  of  the  Germania  Liederkranz,  "swore  they 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  symphony  itself."  In  his  sixth  year  he 
began  to  study  the  violin,  and  at  thirteen  made  his  New  York 
d^but  before  going  abroad.  We  quote  some  parts  of  Mr.  Schauf- 
iler's  account  of  his  career  in  Europe  : 

"  The  boy  went  to  study  with  Cdsar  Thompson,  the  great  Bel- 
gian violinist,  and  a  year  later  was  admitted  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory. Thompson  had  never  had  a  blind  pupil,  and  was  skep- 
tical at  first,  giving  him  all  sorts  of  difficii'l  problems  in  technic, 
in  order  to  prove  whether  the  eye  were  essential.  But  Edwin 
solved  every  one,  and  soon  became  the  master's  favorite.  After 
a  year  he  took  part  in  the  first  public  competition  for  honors.  Be- 
sides a  flawless  violin  performance,  he  played  all  the  piano  accom- 
paniments for  his  competitors,  cueing  in  their  parts  when  they 
forgot  them,  improvising  accompaniments  when  they,  in  their 
nervousness,  jumped  from  one  etude  to  another,  skipping  with 
them  when  they  omitted  whole  passages,  and  sticking  to  them  in 
every  extremity.  The  jury  were  following  the  score,  and  they  were 
so  astonished  that  they  stood  up  and  craned  their  necks  to  see 
who  the  little  fellow  was,  sitting  there  beneath  the  lid  of  the  great 
piano.  One  of  them,  Edgar  Tinell,  the  first  musician  in  Belgium, 
declared  it  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of  musicianship  that  he 
'  had  ever  known.     The  boy  won  the  first  prize  'with  distinction.' 

"  He  intended  to  study  the  classical  repertoire  with  some  Ger- 
man violinist  after  graduation,  and  requested  Joachim  to  hear  him 
play.  The  old  master  refused,  saying  that  no  blind  person  could 
ever  master  the  violin.  But  he  relented,  and  Grasse,  in  a  vaca- 
tion, went  over  to  Berlin.  Joachim  sat  in  a  corner  reading  the 
paper  and  looking  very  bored  as  Grasse  tuned  his  wonderful 
Stradivarius.  But  after  a  few  measures  of  a  Bruch  concerto  the 
paper  was  lowered,  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  it  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
when  the  movement  was  over  the  old  man  congratulated  the  blind 
boy  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  German  heiirt,  advising  him  not  to 
study  with  any  master  after  Thompson,  as  his  technic  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  in  further  study  he  would  only  lose  his  own  vivid 
individuality. 

"'My  dear  young  man,'  exclaimed  the  master,  'you  are  by  nature 
gifted  far  more  than  most  musicians,  and  need  no  further  school 
but  the  school  of  public  performance  ! ' 

"For  his  final  examination  at  Brussels,  Grasse  prepared  a  reper- 
toire of  sixty-four  larger  violin  works  as  Well  as  the  first  violin 
parts  of  a  number  of  string  quartets.  The  jury  chose  four  of  these 
for  performance,  and  awarded  him  the  Diplome  de  Capacity,  an 
honor  won  by  no  one  besides  Grasse  during  the  last  ten  years. 
"  On  the  advice  of  Joachim  he  made  his  debut  in  Berlin  at  the 


age  of  eighteen,  and  .scored  a  charming  success  in  that  cynical  city. 
Such  musical  centers  as  Leipsic,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Londcin 
gave  the  young  virtuoso  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he  returned  to 
Berlin  to  duplicate  his  former  success  in  another  field,  appearing 
as  a  chamber  musician  with  the  pianist  Otto  Hegner." 

A;   nineteen   he  returned  to  New  York,  but  the  reasons  men- 
tioned at  the  beginnin.ic  are  said  to  account  for  the  public's  igno- 


THE   GR.ASSE    TRIO. 

Katherine  de  Normandie  Schauifler,  piano;  Edwin  Grasse.  violin; 
Robert  Haven  Sdiaiiffler,  violoncello.  The  only  chamber-music 
organization  in  this  country  composed  wholly  of  Americans. 

ranee  of  his  art.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  compo.sition ;  his 
works  including  a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  violin  concerto,  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  trio  in  C  for 
piano  and  strings.     Mi-.  Schaulfler  remarks  of  the  latter : 

"  I  know  nothing  in  the  literature  of  American  chamber  music 
that  can  compare  with  this  trio  in  organic  unit)',  in  melodic  and 
harmonic  beauty,  in  instrumentation,  in  originalitj-,  and  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  life.  The  lad  of  twenty-three  has  alread)-  ripened  into 
a  mature  creative  musician." 

Grasse's  ambition,  declares  this  writer,  is  to  be  such  a  musician 
that  people  will  lose  sight  of  his  blindness.  "  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  advertised  as  'The  Blind  A'iolinist ' ;  for  he  desires 
no  handicap  in  the  race,  and  it  is  his  greatest  joy  and  pride  that 
critics  have  almost  ceased  to  mention  his  eyes."  The  writer  finally 
adds  that  "it  seems  as  tho  there  were  enough  uproarious  spirits 
and  humor  and  healthy  optimism  in  that  blind  boy  to  brighten  up 
a  whole  cityful  of  jaundiced  eyes."  He  has  put  into  his  music 
"the  joy,  the  beauty,  and  the  sparkling  santfy  of"«'  is  own  life." 

Asked  how  it  was  he  took  such  a  zest  in  life,  he  replied  :  "\Miy, 
the  mere  pleasure  of  breathing  would  be  enough.  .  ,  .  1  think  that 
one  of  the  very  best  things  of  all  is  for  a  fellow  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  just  feel  that  he's  here.  I  want  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  1" 


^3 


BOSTON   MOr.T'l.  JO'JRNA.IL. 


MAKCIfi 


UNION, 


y^err,-"i.^X,  F'fe'  ■'5i..'''^^» 


Peter  Trautvetter.  Who   Lost  Sight  irv  the 
Trade,  Is  Not  Forgotten  by  Brothers 


SUCCESSFUL    CLOSE. 
Will 


Peter  Trautvetter,  the  blind 
man,  for  twenty  years  Bos- 
ton's best  known  bill  poster, 
and  his  8-year-old  son,  Carl. 


»» i 


Lakeport    G.     A.     R.     Fair    Will     Net 
Snug  Sum, 

Special  to  The  Union. 

LAKEPORT,  Feb.  28.— Tlie  closing 
niglit  of  the  fair  conducted  so  success- 
fully, the  last  two  evening  by  the  mem- 
bora  of  parius  A.  Drake  post,  G.  A.  R., 
at  the  Odd  Fellow's  opera  house,  found 
everybody  and  his  brothers  and  sisters"  in 
attendance,  the  auditoiium  being  fllled 
with  the  pleasure  seekers.  The  feature  of 
the  short  program  rendered,  was  tho 
sounding  of  the  old  army  calls,  by  Junior 


WILLIAM    H.    WATSON, 
Junior  Vice  Commander.  Darius  A.  Drake ; 
Post.  G.  A.   R.       / 


Seated  in  a  little  back  room  at  17 
South  Russell,  street.  ..caning  chairs 
with  no  aid  but  the  touch  of  iiis  hand, 
for  his  sight  has  long  since  left  him, 
Peter  Trautvetter,  who  tor  twenty 
years  was  Boston's  best  known  bill 
poster,  is  daily  shedding  tears  of  .grati-  i 
flcation  over  the  kindly  remembrance  of 
his  former  fellow  .  workers,  which  -re- 
membrance is  to  take  the  form  of  a , 
monster  beneftt  concert  pnd  danes  in 
Paine   Memorial  Hall  tonight.  : 

The  concert  and  dance  is  being  given 
by  the  Bill  Posters'  Assembly,  of  .which 
Trautvetter  was  a  charter  member  be- 
fore tlie  deadly  .vitriol  contained  in  tile 
paste  made  him  sightless.  And  the  fact 
that:  this  union  vdpes  not  -  now  forget 
him  in,hi.s,  misfortune  ntakes  liim  bap- 
pier   than   anything -else   on   earth. 

Always  in  Demand. 

■""twenty  years  ago  Trautvetter  started 
in  as  ablU'.poster  for  the  Howard  Thea- 
ter, and  after  spending  several  seasons 
there  he  went  to  work  for  one^  theater 
after  another  until  he  covered  them 
all  but  three.  He  was  a  master  at  his 
business,  and  was  always  in  demand. 
I-Ie  worked  hard  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and   when   a   union   of   bill   posters   was 


Vice  Commander  William  H.  Watson,  and 
the  reading  of  the  poem,  written  by  Joiin- '  — 
Chandler,  the  blind  chaplain.  , 

All    .  through   th«*»*vening   the     various 
booths  were  surrounded  with  buyers,  and 
at   each   practically  everj'tlang   was   sold. 
The     gypsy    fortune      teller,    Mrs.      Fred  - 
Richaidson,   was   %'lsited  by  both  old  'end  ; 
young,    who   wished   to    catch   a   pleasing  ' 
glimpse  of  the  future.     The  candy   booth;  i 
hi  charge  of  the  teachers  of  the  Washing-  ' 
— — — =s—        ton   street   soliool   has   proved  one  of   the 
'features    of    tlie    fair,    and    has    netted    a 
[enug   sum   towards   the   financial    success 
.  of    the    bazzaar.      At    the    country    store 

piaiiy   shai-p   bargains   were   made,    while 

Iflainty   refrasliments   were   served   by   the 

suggested,    he '  was    one    of   the    leadersladies  in  charge  of  the   ice   cream  booth. 

in  the  movement.  The   other   booths  equaled   the   patronage 

■piit     fi,7-o„     ,.««,.„     i-i,  i     »of  the  previous  evening,  and  ail  have  add-  ' 

But     thiee     years     ago     the     constant  g^     greatly   to    making    the    event     both 
.^patternig  of  the  paste,   with  its  vitriol. pleasing  and  profitable. 

began     to    make     its     inroads,     and    his     The  members  of  the  post  wish  to  extend  1 
sight  began.'to  fail.     In  another  year  he  their  sincere  thanks  to  tlie  business  men 
wns   totally    blind,    and    unable    to    con-  and  mercliants  of  the  city  for  their  gener- 
tmue    at    his    trade,    he    took    up    chaii  ous  gifts,  and  to  the  members  of  the  W. 

sL"^rem^l'^;?e-^.?.Lt'\\«"e\r'rat'\-hii'fe^!^S*S^^ 

is   very   small,   for  few   people   know   of _ 

his    capabilities    in    this    line.      Still    he 

manages  to  make   both   ends  meet,    but   r¥iTTT-(       -r^i-^r^m^-^-^-r       -r-r-w^-^   .  .^  -..^ 

o'n'he'wcer ''"'■"""^ '^"  ^'^'^•^  ^"1  THE    BOSTON    HERALD- 

All  to  the  Unfortunate. 

He  has  a  wife  and  one  son,  Carl,  aged 
8,  who  leads  the  fatlier  around  town 
The  little  fellow  .  was:  starting  ■  out  to 
school  -yesterday  morning  wien  he 
found  a. man  lying. in  an  alley  A  South' 
Russell  street  with  hands  ailfl  feet 
frozen,  Carl  ran  to  his  father, .  gSvWsi 
gloves  and-,  gave  them  to  the  unfortiP, 
nate.  and, also  11- cents  which  he  had 
saved.  That's  the  kind  of  stuff  the  boy 
is  made  of,,  and  that's  the  kind  of  stuff 
the  father  was  made  of  before  his  mls- 
-fortune. 

The  concert  and  dance  tonight  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  big  success,  as  no  effort 
is  being  spared,  to  realize  enough  to 
make  the  ,  old-time  liill  poster  com- 
fortable for  a  time  at  least. 

: ^J 


MARCH    3,    1908. 

SOCIAL  notes! 

^/"'t?!'    Herbert    J.   Krumpeln.    organist 
e*    t''.«    Central    Congregational    ciitircli 
Jamaica.    Plain,   will   give  seven   wf f  k iv 
or>;an   recitals  during  Lent  at   tliel'li"^ 
church.    Newton,    to    wiiich    thJ'  n?;^  ?' 


824    Washington    Stbbbt,   Boston,    Mass. 


(Bntered  at  the  Post  Offlce,  Boston,  Mass.,  a»~ 
aeoond   Class  Mail  Matter) 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  4,  1908 


GLORIOUS     SKXSATrOX     OF     SPKEU 

(From  the  GazZKtU  dello  Spojt.  Rome) 
It  has  beoii  discovered  thai,  blind  per- 
sons enjoj-  motoring:  most  keenly.  For 
them,  as  Tor  all  motorists,  the  grreat  Joy 
of  motorlp.g  resides  In  the  physical  and 
srlorlous  sensation  of  speed,  and  not  In 
tile  sight  of  new   landscapes. 

FirafD 


X  A  *iirt  to  the  Ulliid.  *" 

Miss^Jfannah  A .  ;|bab(«»i!lf"Ras  given  $500 
to  tha'  ?fici(^y  forffroviding  Evangelical 
Rffligio>aivLifera*ure  for  the  Blind  of.  New 
York  and  Philadeliihia,  having  offices  at 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York.  The  gift 
was  designated  to  go  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  to  publish  religious 
books  for  the  blind.  This  is  the  first  gift 
""its  kind  for  the  purpose  named. 


^AuriTcr;  ,';.^as;:  merald-newb:, 


Thiirsday,  Mar,  5,  1508. 


"isIaeSiSSs'Snie) 

Is  In   Denver,  '  - ,  -.  /        /-' '• 

Providing  reading  matter  for  the  fcUnd 

■   !s    M'".    Jlnek's    hii8ino!*».      He   c^ondutts   a 

[  monthly  Journal,  called  the  Monthly  Rec- 
ord, for  the^blind.  It  prints.  In  raised 
letters  so   that   they   whose  fingers  aoivo 

!  as  oyta.  may  read  the  ni'ws  of  llie  day 
a.nd  certain  other  matter  intended  at 
minister  to  the  spiritual  nature  at  the 
sishlless  readers.     It  Is  the  only  periodical 

(  of  its  kind  In  the  world.  If  the  blind 
are  b.v  their  own  reyding  to  keep  a-pace. 
with  the  affairs  of  the  wo-id  In  wlilch, 
Ihey  breathe,  but  whose  doings  they  can-,, 

;  not  see.  they  must  head  this  piilillcatlon.  '  j 
'I'hat  is  one  reason  tile  editor  and  pub-  ' 
llslier.  Mr.  Muck,  is  so  Important.  Ilu  is 
the  dictator  of  the  amount  and  the  ehar- 
ficter  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  food  th.it 
thousands  of  American  citizens  shall 
have.  No  other  editor  In  the  world  has 
so  arbitrary  a  power  and  so  huge  a  re- 
sponsibility. Those  who  read  with  tlie 
eyes  select  their  own  newspaper,  and 
change  when  they  dislike  Us  policy  or  Its 
opinions.  Those  who  read  with  the  fin- 
fCers  read  this  one  paper  or  read-  none 
at  all. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  lOO.OOO 
Wind  people  in  this  country  today,  and 
that  80,000  of  these  can  read.  Most  of 
them  are  poor.  A  few  are  rich  and  can 
afford  to  employ  someone  to  read  to  them, 
selecting  wliat  literature  and  what  Jour- 
nals the^'  please.  But  the  poor  majority 
cannot  do  so,  and  it  Is  the  relationship 
Ijetween  Mr.  Muck  and  the  poor  majority 
that  adds  anotlier  element  to  his  import- 
ance. The  Monthly  Record  Is  sent  free  of 
ciiarge  to  the  poor  who  ask  for  it.  Those 
who  can,  pay.  and  thus  help  bear  the  ex- 
pense. Just  now  Mr.  Muck  is  In  Denver 
soliciting  the  aid  of  charitable  people  in 
his  mission  of  providing  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual food  for  the  helpless. 


^ 


RELIGIOUS    BOOKS    FOE   BLIND. 


Gift  of  $500  May  Start  a  New  Move- 
ment in  Church  Work. 

Mi.ss  Ilanuali  A.  I{al>eo<.k  of  .New 
York  has  given  .$r>(X)  to  tlio  Society  for 
Providing  Evangelical  Rellglou.s  Litera- 
ture for  the  Blind  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  gift  was  de.sigaaled  to  go  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  publish 
religion.';  books  for  the  Mind.  This  is 
the  first  gift  of  Its  kJDd.for  the  purpose 
named. 


^'-'f 


Dennis  J.  Murphy  of  Tremont  street,  ; 
who  has  been  blind  for  several  years, 
Is  to  go  into  business  in  Campello 
Some  time  ago  the  state  commission 
for  the  blind,  of  which  Miss  L'if;y 
Wright  of  this  city  is  a  member,  'n- 

1  teresled  itself  in  Mr.  Murphy,  wha 
was  a  baiter  up  to  the  time  that  he 

'was  incapacitated  by  the  loss  of    His 

jl  aj'esight.  The  commission  learned  of 
the  opportunity  in  Campello,  in  a 
TsusinesR  that  lie  could  care  for.    The 

j  store  carries  a  stock  of  periodicals, 
cigars,  confectionery,  etc.,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  has  secured  the  tenement 
overhead,  where  he  will  remove  'lii? 
family. 
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PROVIDES  READING 
FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 


/ 


I'SP.IiPER  OF 

IIVTERESTING 
DENVER  PEOPLE  IN  HIS  VEN- 
TI.RB,  HAS  THE  OJII,Y  PAPER  Of 
THE    KliXB        .    .J       l3   PRINTED. 


BLIND  GIRL  TYPIST  WANTS  WOM 

The   efforts     of     the     Lambeth   Boaitfofl 
Guardians   to  obtain   a  .situation     for     the 
blind  gtri  shorthand  typist  have  failed,  and 
unless  something  can  be  done  she  will  have' 
to  go  to  the  workhouse.  j 

The  guardians,  it  was  stated  at  yesterday's; 
meeting,  had  spent  £150  on  the  training  cf 
the  girl,  and  she  was  now  eflBcient,  but 
could  not  get  work. 

Miss  Leaf  said  she  had  communicated 
with  all  the  'societies  likely  to  give  assist- 
ance, but  they  oaly  referred  her  to  each 
other. 

'  The  guardians  asked  the  Press  to  take 
notice  of  the  matter  jiu  the  hope  of  some- 
thing  being  done. 


It  was  not  generally  known  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
the  world  was  in  Denver,  and  may  be 
Iiere  for  .several  days.  His  name  Is  L, 
N.  Muck,  end  he  comes  from  Lincoln, 
Neb.  But  even  these  are  facts  that  may 
not  bring  him  familiarly  to  the  mind  of' 
the  general  public.  \  few  philanthropists 
and  those  few  residents  of  Denver  who 
are  unable  to  see— these  are  the  people 
^^•ho   will   think  thoughts  of  wlcome  and 
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UBLISHER  TO  RAISE 
FUNDS  FOR  BENEFIT 
^i^'OF  BLIND  IN  STATE 


'^EUCHfli  TO  AID  BLIND  MEN. 

Industrial  Home  ifeeds  Help  to  Make 
i/  ;'  tli«  Sightless  Self- 

,    /  Helpers. 


The  phnanthroplo  pedple  of  Denver  an>l 
Colorado  are  to  We  solicited  tor  funds  foi 
the  benefit  of  the' blin-1  ■"[;  |ljn  ntfitn  n--' 
week.  L.  «»i-"MUL'l{,  •  d'""repre.sentati\'e  of 
Uhe  Christian  Record  Publishing-  company 
tof  College  View,  a  siiburb  of  Lincoln, 
jNeb.,  will  head  the  committee  in  th^' 
'work.  The  Nebraska  firm  publishes  mag- 
azines and  other  literature  for  Ihe  blind, 
which  is  distribv;ted  free.  The  raised 
type  designed  for  reading  by  toucli  is 
used  in  the  publications. 

C.  .Jensen  of  2214  Welton  street  is  the 
Denver  representative  of  tills  charity 
work.  His  figures  show  tliat  there  are 
100.000  blind  persons  In  the   l"nited  States. 


.  N.  Muck  on  Left,  and  C.  Jensen  on 
Right,  Active  Workers  in  Interest  of 
Blind  People  of  America.  Mr.  Muck 
Has  Been  Blind  Twenty-two  Years. 

Circulating  literature  is  very  scarce  foi- 
tho.'se  who  have  lost  their  eyc'Sight,  he 
states,  altliougii  not  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  the, blind,  have  been  educated  to  read 
with   their  fingers. 

"In  addition  to  the  blind,  there  are  a 
i:ew  hundred  who  are  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness ae  well,"  says  Mr.  Jensen,  "and 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  world  almost 
entirely.  The  literature  sent  out  by  thu 
Christian  Record  Publishing-  company  is 
paid  for  by  popular  subscriptions,  and 
when  Mr.  Muck  reaches  here  next  week 
we  will  begin  a  systematic  campa-ign  in 
Denver  and  Colorado  for  donations 
this  exoense  fund." 


A  bridge  and  euchre  will  be  given,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  women's  board  ot 
managers  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  B12-520  Gates  avenue,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  12,  at  2  P.M.,  in  the  parlors 
of  the  home.  ( 

Mrs.  F.  Theodore  Herx,  president  ol  \ 
the  women's  board,  Is  In  Italy  this  winter, 
and  during  her  absence  the  presidency 
has  been  transferred  to  Mrs.  William  A.  j 
Meurlin.  The  season  of  financial  depres- 
sion has  affected,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  many  households  in  this  borough, 
but  the  full  force  of  existing  conditions 
is  being  felt  by  the  Industrial  Home  tor 
the  Blind.  Under  normal  conditions  this 
Institution  furnishes  employment  and  aid 
to  the  sightless  men  who  depend  for 
support  upon  manual  labor,  such  as 
broom  making,  chair  caning  and  reno- 
vating mattresses. 

Of  late  work  of  this  character  has 
fallen  off  materially.  To  meet  the  Im- 
perative demands  made  upon  the  home  by 
reason  of  increased  cost  of  provisions  and 
other  existing  conditions,  an  appeal  is 
made  by  the  women's  board  of  managers 
for   assistance. 

To  this  end  a  series  of  bridge  and 
euchre  Is  to  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
home,  and  the  first,  that  on  March  12,, 
will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  William  A. 
Brown,  chairman,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Fuchs,  Miss  E.Amy  Mason,  Mrs.  P.Dwight' 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nissen,  Mrs.  George 
,C.  Stout  and  Mrs.  George  Worthington. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  those 
whose  sympathies  go  out  to  the  unfor- 
tunate to  inspect  the  home  at  512-520; 
Gates  avenue.  "The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
institution,"  Superintendent  Eben  P. 
Morford  says,  "is  scarcely  realized  by 
the  majority  of  those  blessed  with  sight.; 
The  progressive  blind  of  the  present  day; 
are  seeking  opportunity  whereby  they 
may  earn  their  own  living  and  thus  avoid 
the    odium   of   seeking   it   in   public   trom^ 


the  passerby." 
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MISS  TEySIER'S  NEW  PO^IpI*. 
.  The  Holyoke  fri&nds  of  Miss  Eugenie 
fessier,  tl-ie  blind  singer,  are  congratu- 
lating-  her  on  her  recent  appointment 
as  popran-o  soloist  at  a  large  church  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  splendid  offer 
a/nd  Miss  Tessier  will  receive  a  large 
salary.  Miss  Tessier  -was  for  aeveral 
years  solols.t     at     an     Albany,     N.     X. 

(jhurch. 
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Free  Travel  for  Attendants  of  M* 

;j)rASHlNGTON,  March  10.— LegisKtion  per- 
Tfiit'iing  a  blind^'i  person  to  travel  on  the 
railroads  with  a.D  attendant,  so  that  the  two 
perfeons  shall  pay  only  one  ftill  fare,  was 
advocated  to-day  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce by  Frank  E.  Cleveland,  president  of 
the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  thiB  city.  Mr.  Cleveland,  -who  is 
blind  told  tho  cfmmittee  the  railroads  are 
generally  willin'/  to  make  the  concession, 
but  the  present  [aw  forbids  it.  ^ 


The  friends  of  Miss  Alice 
won  first  honors  at  the^  scho 
seum  of  Fine  Ans  last  year,  and  as  a 
result  received  a  scholarship  which  en- 
abled her  to  pursue  her  studies,  in  Paris, 
are  gratified,  so  I  hear,  at  the  reports 
they  are  hearing  of  her  work  abroad.  Miss 
Eug-gles  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Tarbell. 


Another  woman  who  studied  In  Boston 
and  who  is  successful  in  the  profession  she 
has  chosen  in  another  place  is  Miss  Al- 
meda  Adams,  the  blind  girl'  who  was  at 
one  time  a  student  arTRTe  Conservatory  of 
Music.  I  understand  that  as  a  singer  she 
has  become  well  known  in  Ohio  and  that 
some  of  her  compositions  have  been  ve-y  1 
well  spoken  of  by  critics. 


ihe  Ohio  Chronicle. 

I'ublJMlietl  every  Saturday  <iiiriiig  the  school  year 

at.  the  Oliio  Institution  for  the  Kdiioation 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb. 


Saturday,  Ma.rch  ,7.  1908 


A    Deaf-B!iad    Girl  Becomes 
Wage    Earner 


The    "Burden  of  (he  Blind"  Is  Idleness- 
Their  Need  of  Suito-ble  Employment 


New  York,  Feb.  15. — "Here  is  a 
friend,  Anita  She  has  come  to  take 
you  to  work." 

A  friend?  That  is  a  new  word. 
Anita  had  learned  only  yesterday  the 
meaning  of  the  word  work,  but  she 
had  never  yet  known  the  name 
friend. 

Cautiously  her  arm  extended, 
carefully  the  delicate  finger  tip 
stroked  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  the 
wrist  of  another  girl.  The  other  girl 
grasped  the  slender  finger  in  both 
her  hands,  patted  them  gently, 
squeezed  tliem  lovingly  and  a  thrill 
of  responsive  appreciation  swept 
through  the  blind  mute. 

A  friend  1  Was  this  a  friend?  Some 
one  to  love,  to  go  to  work  with?  A 
shade  of  hesitation  clouded  the  brow 
of  the  blind  girl.  If  this  friend  was 
to  lead  her  through  the  streets  she 
must  beunlike  herself ;  and  could  she 
understand  her? 

Those  who  cannot  see  or  hear  or 
speak  may  not  be  trusted  outdoors 
alone.  Those  who  can  see  and  hear 
and  speak  do  not  understand  the 
sightless  silent  ones. 

No,  she  must  have  been  too  hasty. 
Only  her  mother  ctiuld  comprehend 
her  thoughts  and  feelings.  This  see- 
ing, speaking  stranger  could  never 
have  anything  in  common  with  the 
unfortunate  Anita. 

HUG    AND    KISS. 

A  sudden  hug  and  kiss  broke    in 
upon  on  her  doubts.     A  swift   touch 
of  her  shoulders,    a    quick    tap    on 
her  head,  indicated  that    her   com-i 
pai'ion  would    have   her   put  on  her 
I  coat    and   hat.     Ah,   the    friend  did 
I  know  how  to  speak  to  her.  after  all. 
;She  would  trust  herself  to  her  guid- 
ance and  go. 

This  little  scene  was  the  beginning 
of  a  friendship  existing  between  two 
!girls  eniployed  by  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  at  the  new 
printing  plant  at  306  West  Fifty- 
tihird  street. 

Shut  in  from  the  world  had  been 
Anita  for  16  long  years  ever  since 
she  was  a  baby  of  two.  Every  avenue 
!of  usual  communication  has  for  her 
been  closed  ;  only  by  a  code  of  ideas 
can  she  communicate  with  her  moth- 
er, the  one  person  who  can  make 
herself  understood  by  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl. 

NO    ENFORCED   IDLENESS. 

A  few  years'  attendance  at  school 


saved  the  brain  from  atrophy,  and 
motherly  love  suggested  light  tasks 
to  be  performed  at  home  to  occupy 
mind  and  hands.  The  child  learned 
to  wash  and  iron,  to  wash  the  dish- 
es, to  tidy  the  rooms  and  to  sew. 
Recently  she  acquired  the  skill  to 
make  flowers  of  colored  papers. 

"The  burden  of  the  blind  is  not 
their  blindness,  but  their  idleness," 
says  Helen  Keller.  And  so  Anita's 
days  offered  scarcely  enough  variety 
to  make  their  recurrence  a  joy. 

"Who  can  blame  her  for  not 
waiiting  to  get  up  in  the  morning?" 
says  her  mother.  "I'm  sure  I  says 
to  myself  "Let  the  poor  thing  sleep,' 
and  i  don't  disturb  her.  But  now 
it's  so  ditiferent.  Lor',  she  can't 
stay  in  bed  o'  mornings  now,  she's 
so  afraid  Lily  '11  come  for  her  un- 
expected. She's  up  and  dressed  and 
her  room  in  order  so  to  be  ready  to 
go  in  case  they  send  for  her." 

A    NEWr    EXISTENCE. 

The  employment  of  this  girl  by 
the  managers  of  the  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine has  opened  the  door  wide  to  a 
new  existence.  To  earn  money,  to 
save  every  cent  of  it,  too,  is  a  delight 
never  dreamed  of  during  all  the  ma- 
ny years  of  quiet  solitude. 

Now  for  eight  days  of  each  month 
does  she  find  lierself    busy,    walking 

slowly  down  the  length  of  a  table 
piled"  with  sheets  of  paper,  each 
plainly  numbered  by  raised  figures 
in  the  corner,  to  be  sorted  for  the 
magazine  and  placed  on  another 
table  for  the  covar.  Back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth,  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  sense  of  touch,  does  the 
girl  walk  and  work  all  day,  receiving 
at  the  end  of  the  eight  days  eight 
crisp  dollar  Inlls,  whose  rattling  vib- 
rations are  music  to  her  heart. 

WHEN   WHISTLE    BLOWS. 


marks  this  midday  nf.ixi.      x  >..  a  ...  ... 

mF  s'ii-ene  hajjpiness  is  visible  on  each 
oounlenance,  as  by  unexpiaiiiable 
t'-lepathic  corrt'Spondonce  messages 
of  good  will,  comradeship  and  com- 
fort transmit  them-selves  frr)m  one 
to  the  other. —  Columbus  Evening 
Dispatch. 
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ST^tlfes^  Boys  of  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky  Compete  by 
Telegraph  in  a  Triangular  Con- 
test. 


Telegraphic  track  meets  are  of  them- 
Sfilves  novel  conte.sts  and  not  of  everyday 
oecurrence.  but  wlien  the  blindboys  of 
PennsyliMinla.  Illinois  and  KenfTIcky  com- 
pete in  a  triangular  track  meet,  their 
records  ito  be  compared  by  teletrraph  and 
the  winning  team  decided  thtu5,  more 
than  casual  attention  should  be  paid  to 
so  unusual  an  event.  It  was  such  a  car- 
nival that  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  the  gymnasium  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
simultaneously  with  like  meets  at  the 
Kentucky  Blind  School  of  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  and  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville.  111.  These  three 
schools  are  al>out  on  a  par  athletically 
and,  It  is  expected  thai  when  the  rec- 
ords made  by  the  blind  boys  in  the  sev- 
eral meets  are  compared,  competition 
will  be  keen  and  the  Judges  will  find  It 
hard  to  decide  which  Is  the  winning  In- 
stitution, 

The   blind    lada    hart    ten    events    to    compete 
in.    eiKli    of    which    ilemnmled    a    .liT'—vit    >'irt 
of  skill.    In   :ill   of   thpso   ovent- 
bnvs    <lirt    very    wi'il   Indood    .1:1-' 
nlllh'tcs    have    bigh    b<>p*>s    of    .  :. 
liannor    for    tbe    triaiiioilar    cbauiiu".'-     ■•-     '■■■■ 
ins     to     tbp    (llffer'-nco     in     time     b«'iw^*^n     Ibe 
cllips.     it     Is    doubtful     if    the    wljininc    c.-liool 
will    be    announced    before    to-nlRbt    or    tn-nu.r 
row. 

Tlie    summary    of    events    follows:— 

Ono-Honr    Wolk— Won    b.T    Francos    1 
vears:    distnnue.    5    miles    lSli!>    yards.    ^  r".iri. 
jolni     oOor;;^.      t-'i      vortrs;      distance,      5     mlwi 
W.W   vards.    Third.    Edward    Sniltb.    IS   year*; 
dist.n.'.-.    -,   mlb'S    1022    .vards. 

44fl-Yard  Run— Won  by  Clarence  AlexaniliT. 
IT  vi-juS:  time.  1  min.  11  2 -S  s.is.  Sfcond. 
Gordon  HicUs.  21  ycnrs;  itmi!  I  mIn.  12  1-3 
sots,  ITiird.  Grant  Longuwkcr,  15  yean: 
tiriip,    1   mIn.    '>  1-5  soos,  „        ,       „     -^ 

Clinibins    the   IS-Koot    Rop<--W'.n    liy    fTonTbn 
Hieks;   Ume,   4  2-,5  sees,   .second. 
17  voaoi:   timi.,  ij  2-.^>  sees    Tli;- 
enberKiT.    10   vonrs:    time,   7  4-.i 

.Stnndins  Bnmd  .Tnmii— Won  b\  .*    .>••:.    ,....»-. 

distance.    9    feet    5V.    Inches.     Seeo..d.    M.'ithew 

i  Onnn.     1ft    .vears:    distanee.    S    f.-c-     11    I:ii  lies. 

Ustance.     S    fi'Ct 


The  bright  expression  flitting  over 
lier  face  and  obliterating  the  usual 
air  of  self-repression  when    her  new- 

Till'    I_IU1---.  -  .     - 

found  friend    approaches     shows     the       Tbinl.  ^Oarencc    Alexander; 

change   that  has  come     into     her  life.        '   DuVrnSee'    Recovered      tn      Three    ConM-OTtl™ 

Until  this  new  experience  came 
into  her  life  no  person  save  her 
mother  had  entered  the  fastnesses  of 
the  girl's  heart, 

"How  do  they  communicate?" 
asks  the  observer,  who  notices  the 
girls  together  during  the  noon  hour 

When  the  whistle  blows  the  girls 
of  course  stop  work,  all  but  Anita. 
There  are  several  other  blind  girls 
employed  in  the  same  loft,  but  none 
of  them  is  deaf.  Anita  works  on 
until  Lily  comes  to  cause  her  to 
dro^)  the  paper. 

i      Slipping     her     arm       caressingly 

I  around   the   blind    girl's    waist,    the 

I  fair-haired  companion   leads    her   to 

ja  table  in  a  corner  apart  from  where 

jthe  other  girls  are  eating.     Daintily 

she  spreads  the  luncheon  from    their 

'two    baskets,    carefully    she    assists 

iher  friend  to    enjoy    the    bread    and 

ibutter  and  jam,  with    an    occasional 

cookey  or  sweetmeat  for  a    surprise. 

Not    a    word      is    exchanged.     No 

jglance,  no  whisper,  no  laughter,    no 

luiterchange    of     girlish    confidence 


Broad  .lunip.s— Won  i)r  Gordon  Hlcka;  distance. 
27  feet  SVi  inches.  Sc;o.\il,  M:iltllew  Diniu: 
distance  27  feet  1  ini'b.  Third.  Onrenre  Ale.t- 
ander:    distance.    2.5    feet    .'.'/i    inches. 

Pliin,  Skill  and  Jump— Won  br  (,erdon  HIeis. 
ilistnuoe.  ?.'>  fi'ct  10  iiuhes.  Second,  Matthew 
Dnnn:  dislanci-.  2-3  feet  !)V-  in<-h.s.  Third. 
Cl^venee   .\lesander;  distance.  24  feet  ■>  incne". 

t!Mpliw.ird  Broad  .Jump— W.ni  by  G>ir<lop 
Hicks:  distance.  T  feet  4M  inches,  fecoin. 
ClariMiee  Alexander:  distance,  i  feet  1  IneB- 
Tbird,   Grant   Ijonsniecker;   distance,  t»  feet    10% 

Snii'dina  HIah  ,Tumn— Won  by  Ciareoce  .\le5- 
audor:  distance.  :1  feet  llV>i  inchi;_s  Se';?"''. 
\rnllhew  Dunn:  distance,  ^  feet  1%  inches. 
Third.     Frederick    Siebert.    IS    years:    1  Istancc, 

^Cllmbiusr  'cnnfest— Won  1>.T  Gordon  Hicks.  » 
•i,,,,.-  Second  CIvde  Wells.  23'  limes.  Third, 
Humbert  Catto.   12  times. 

.^.ui-ittlns  Contest— Won  by  Clarence  .Alei- 
•loilc"  TAO  times.  Seeonil.  .To^ieoh  Proi'tor. 
446   times.    Third.    Humbert  Catto,    IS7   times.   . 
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Vi'oncESTEP.  i; 


GAZETTE 


Mrs.  Jane  Orassett,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  household   of   the   New  England  Home 
lor  Deaf  ana  Dumb  and  Aged,  Blind  or  In- 
firm, at  112  Fremont  avenue,  Everett,  is  not 
expected   to    survive   very    long,    owing   to 
present   illness.   Mrs.    Crasaett,   now  in   her 
elgrhty-eighth    j-ear,    was    well    and    active 
until  her  illness  began,  a  few  months  ago 
Formerly   she   assisted   her  husband  in   his 
work  as  a  teacher  in   the  Hartford  School  i 
for  the  Blind.    Professor  A.  C.  Clark  of  the  • 
Hartford  school  recently  visited  "Grandma" 
Crassett,  as  she  endearingly  is  called  at  the 
home,    where   two   of   the   youngest  women 
care  for  her  welfare;  interest  in  her  behalf 
the    venerable    woman    deeply    appreciates 
even  though  unable  to  speak  her  gratitude. 
Hers    is    an    example    of    the    benevolenca 
which   this   home   in   Everett   holds   out   to 
those  needing  it. 
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SIBHTLESS  UN 


Blind  Stenographer  Tells  How  They  Not  Only  Operate 
Typewriter  But  Take  Dictation  as  Well, 


(.By  Grace  E.  Keator.) 
(Copyright  1908,  Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons, New  York.) 
The  first  man  to  introduce  the  teach- 
ing- of  sliorthand  for  tlie  blind  In  this 
country  was  O.  H.  Burritt,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  A  few  pupils 
■who  seemed  especially  adapted  to  this 
line  of  work  took  it  up,  and  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  among  that  nimi- 
ber.  After  having  acquired  stenogra- 
pliy  and  typewriting-  I  returned  to  my 
home,  and  should  not  have  been  able 
to  take  it  up  as  a  profession  had  it 
not  been  for  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Miss  Holt,  the  secre- 
tary of  that  organization,  had  studied 
stenography  for  the  blind  in  England, 
where  it  was  earlier  recognized  as  a 
practical  field  for  them.  In  Birming- 
ham there  is  a  public  stenographic  of- 
fice with  several  blind  stenographers 
who  do  efficient  work,  and  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Norwood  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  are  considered  proficient  in 
stenography,  have  secured  excellent 
positions.  Miss  Holt,  who  was  search- 
ing for  blind  stenographers,  heard  of 
me  through  Mr  Burritt,  and  I  now 
have  the  privilege  of  being  her  private 
secretary.  I  am  very  glad  that  she  | 
chQ^e  me,  not  because  I  was  blind,  but  | 

because  she  considered  my  work  well 
done  and  on  a  par  with  that  of  sighted 
stenographers. 

The  Stainsby-Wayne,  the  wonderful 
machine,  which  I  use  for  my  short- 
hand notes,  weighs  only  nine  pounds, 
and  is  very  simple  in  its  mechanism, 
having  six  keys  with  which  to  form 
all  the  corribinations  used  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  blind  stenographer  uses  the 
six  just  as  the  sighted  stenographer 
uses  his  pencil,  the  system  being  much 
the  same,  only  more  arbitrary. 

In  detail  the  process  of  taking  short- 
hand is  first  by  pressing  on  the  keys 
with  a  quick,  elastic  touch,  by  which 
a  raised  shorthand  type  cipher  is 
printed  on  a  slip  of  white  paper,  which 
unwinds  from  a  large  roll  placed  in  a 
bracket  at  the  left  side  and  travels 
[  across  a  tray  on  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  paper  resembles  the  tick- 
er used  in  the  stock  exchange.  A  roll 
of  paper  will  last  several  days.  After 
the  dictation  has  been  taken  the  pa- 
per is  rolled  back  again,  and  Is  then 
ready  to  be  read  with  the  fingers  and 
transcribed  to  the  typewriter.  I  could 
write  a  pamphlet  on  one  of  these  rolls, 
which  can  be  replenished  very  easily 
by  simply  slipping  the  spool  out  of  the 
'  bracket  and  placing  it  in  the  fresh  roll. 
So  you  see  my  notebook  is  a  large  roll ; 
of  narrow  paper,  and  the  notes  which  I 
hWFe  taken  on  this  paper  can  be  read 
just  as  easily  six  months  hence  as  they  j 
could  the  day  they  are  taken.  I  have 
also  put  into  Braille  the  instructions 
for  using  the  shorthand  machine  for 
the  benefit  of  my  pupils  and  for  my 
own   reference. 

The  machine  writes  a  raised  print 
form  from  the  English  Braille.  I  have 
been  asked  why  I  do  not  substitute  New 
York  Point,  which  is  another  raised 
type,  for  my  stenographic  notes.  This 
would   be  Impossible,  as  the  shorthand 


must  be  written  in  a  type  which  has 
limitless  contractions,  and  the  English 
Braille  is  the  only  type  at  the  present 
time  which  fills  the  requirements,  al- 
though the  improved  Braille,  which  is 
the  simplest  tactile  print,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  substituted  in  time. 

After  the  notes  are  taken  on  the 
shorthand  machine  they  are  read  with 
the  finger  and  transcribed  to  the  type- 
writer, which  differs  in  no  way  from 
the  ordinary  machine.  The  use  of  this 
machine,  which  runs  easily,  keeps  the 
fingers  flexible  and  does  not  dull  the 
sense  of  touch,  makes  stenography 
particularly  desirable  for  the  blind,  as 
it  is  perfectly  possible  fqr  It  to  be 
carried  on  insconjunctlon  with  playing 
the  organ  or  the  piano. 

My  first  pupil  has  mastered  the  sys- 
tem in  a  week,  and  Is  now  taking  let- 
ters. She  has  been  an  organist  and  is 
also  a  pianist.  It  is  possible  to  at- 
tain a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  machine 
being  guaranteed  to  write  140  words  a 
minute.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for 
blind  stenographers  to  do  technical 
work  for  doctors  or  statisticians.  I 
have  just  completed  some  work  in  this 
line  for  a  physician  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  for  which  the  usual  s^tes 
for  stenographic  work  were  paid.  There 
are  now  three  blind  stenographers  who 
have  done  work  in  connection  with 
the   association. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities in  this  field  for  the  sightless. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  blind  person 
of  average  intelligence  and  plenty  of 
patience  and  stick-to-it-iveness  must 
succeed  in  this  work.  It  is  pleasant 
and  interesting  work,  especially  in  an 
office  where  the  correspondence  Is  va- 
ried, and  I  expect  before  many  years 
to  see  the  public  eager  to  hire  the 
"blind,  sighted"  stenographer. 


ptom 


WILLIAM  COLEMAN. 

\Vli(.    'i-li-lirali's 'ills    inijtn    birthil;i.v    In.lnv. 


pi'j    anrl    a    plenty 
Has  a  Good  Appetire. 

■'''■'       '''/Icman     Intoiriipted    u.    ■  . 

-     lo    givfi    JariicB    a    blillnia  .     p,,- 

■  cptiohally   good    dinner''    today. 

"i;   .)  >ii<!«"   haH  a  .hearty  appstilp.     Hr 

cloc-.>    ;iot    drink,    but    he    swear*   by    hfe 

eUy    pipe.      He    snid    the    older    Ik-    (r.t> ! 

Ui  •   more    he   smokeg,    • 

Tho   intcrestlngr   old    man,    whOK 
oWerts   In   life  seem    lo   be   to   «ell   .  opl^.s  ' 
of  The  Slar  and  go   lo  church,   wa-s  born  ' 
"1   the  plantation   of   Mie   Braxley   fa.-nllyi 
In    King-   William   county.    Va.,    about   fif- 1 
I  t»>en     miles     from     Richmond.       JIb     was 
fir.-.l    married    before    the    civil    war,    and  i 
bis    oldest    chljd.    If    living,    would    nowi 
be  more   than  seventy  years  of  age.     He' 
n-aa    a    house    servant    with    the    family  i 
mnntlnned.  and  in   I.S(i.!  came  to  thin  city 
Until  aCnicted   with   blindne.s.s  be   waa  em- ^ 
ployed  at   various  restaurants  and  hotelo  ' 
His   first    wife    died    soon    after    leaving 
Virginia,    and    he    morri.=fr'L:ui]a    Pn-^.>y' 
In   IWiO. 

"Old  J.: 
-long  Jivf.r-K.  „,.  ]„.  e..:pn.:,,^.j,  ji.  jj 
doe.-,  not  romember  the  ages  of  hlR  father 
ami  mother  when  they  died,  but  he  know. 
they  wei-e  both  '■migiuy  old.-  Ho  han 
,  a  brother  Martin  living  In  (his  clt\  who 
I  IS    in    his    ninrtv-fi~litl)    yr-nr.    r----!    .':-,-- 
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86th  BIRTHDA 


Mrs.  Leviaa  Newton  01 
lanesboro  Is  Blind 


BEACHES  THE  GENIUHr  MM 


rILLIAM      COLEMAN      ATTAINS 
AGE   OE   100  YEARS. 


Although   Blindj   Colored   Man   Con- 
tinues Custom  of  a  Decade,  Daily 
Selling    Stars. 


William  Colemnn.  the  blind  colored  man 
!V>ho  has  been  selling  The  Star  at  Uu- 
vest  entrance  ot  the  ireasury  Building 
k,-.-  the  last  twenty  years,  will  celebrate 
lis  one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary 
Loday.  When  he  appealed  at  the  counter 
in  the  'business  office  o£  the  Star  building 
yesterday  afternoon  to  get  his  supply  of 
papers  he  modestly  mentioned  his  claim 
to  the  distinction  ot  reaching  the  century 
mark^in  age. 

Vhin  seen  by  a  Star  reporter  at  his 
homcf  414  Mberty  street  northwest.  last 
evoniftg.  Coleman  said'  there  is  not  the 
slighfest  doubt  as  to  his  age.  because  11k- 
old  ffmib'  be  was  iraised  *lth  in  'Virginia 


!  had  flie  record  of  liis  birth,  and  he  has 
neveiS  forgotten  the  date^March  b").  180S. 
ExcesCt  for  total  blindness,  "Old  James," 
as  liB  is  commonly  known,  is  in  appar- 
entl.\4gOQd  physical  condition,  and  judging 
fronilappearanees  Should  live  to  break, a 
ords  for  longevity. 

En  joys.  Good  Health, 
ig  his  long  career  as  a  "newsboy,'' 
calls  himself,  Coleman  has  missed 
tew  days  crying  his  wares,  and 
is  absence  was  due,  lie  claims,  to 
t  that  he  had  no  one  to  lead  him 
the  streets.  Because  ot  his  blind-- 
is  necessary  for  him  to  '»?  led 
-y  a  boy. 

James."  'when    asked    to    wlii*   he 
altribStes    his    long    life,    was    at    a    loss 
lu   exBlaln.      He   said   he    ".guessed   it  ,was  j 
becauj|e    he,    was    a    good    Christian    tnan  | 
an-t   'lecause  ,  he    has    a    good,    kind    wife,  j 
He    cpes    not    think    that    any    prescribed 
of  living  is  in  any  way  responsible. 
It*    simply    a    case    of    .iusl    how    long 
-Jio  *ood    Lord   wants   to   keep   j-ou   hcvc," 
lie  j^iid.      "He    has    kept    me    here    about 

I  10115    onougli     now,     and     I     wanis,    lo    go' 
I  iionic  "    he    conlimied.      "1    don'i    want    to  j 
clli.      because    I    am- not    satisfied    on    the 
c_;, rlh.    but   1    have    a    longing    for  a    home' 
lip  there  with  tny  folks."  I 

"Do    you     eoit     mucu     tjig^f,'"     Colemaiil 
wa^    a,-^k  ■<:.  ^miaiiirt  i"  ^-* 


Sirs.  Lsvina  Weed  Newton,  who  i•^ 
blind,  celebrated  her  86th  birthda> 
at  her  home  in  Lanesboro  yesterday. 
,She  lives  with  her  son,  Henry  A.  New- 
ton and  a  number  of  friends  called  to 
c-xteud  congratulations.  Children, 
grand  children  and  great  grandchiUl- 
ren  -were  present  with  friends  from 
Albany  and  Pittsfield. 

Mrs.  Newton  has  lived  on  the  farm 
in  Lanesboro  since  1S39,  the  year  that 
she  was  married  to  Sidney  Xewion. 
For  years  Mr.  Newton  ran  a  saw  anil 
cider  mill  on  Silver  street  in  Lanes- 
boro. They  had  five  children  ,of  whom 
Jirec  nva  living.  Henry  A.  and  A.  A. 
Newton  of  Lanesboro  and  Jlrs.  Iiirk 
Sheldon  of  Cold'vater,  Mich.  She  also 
has  19  grandchildren  and  23  great 
ijrandchildren.  Mrs.  Newton  says  that 
she  has  sat  with  six  generations  in 
iier  family  during  the  span  of  her  life 
in  Lanesboro. 
Sidney    Newton,   her    husband,    'nas 

1  thrown  from  a  wagon  on  .luly  2S,  1SS9 
and  injured  his  spine  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  help  himself  the  rest  of  his 
life.     He  was  confined   to  r>»'bed  in 

^fact  until  May  2nd,  1S94,  when  he  died 
as  a  result  of  the  injury.  Practically 
helpless  Ma  Newton  was  cared  for 
juring  those  years  by  his  devoted  wif--A 
With  her  affliction  Mrs.  Nev.'ton's 
mind  is  clear  and  she  has  an  excellen'i 

,  memory.    Before  she  lost  her  sight  she 

was    very    adept    with    the    knitting 

needle    and    her    mittens    and    socks 

•>vere  known  all  over  this  section. 

She   has   one   brother   living.     Mrs. 

,  Newton   is    well    cared   for   by  Henry 

'  Newton  and  family. 

Rosell  Weed  of  Lanesboro.  SI  years 
•jld.  who  is  also  blind  is  in  quite  poor 
:iealt'i. 


^? 
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HOME  FOE  THE  BLIND 


BqaRB     HONOBS     MEMORY     OF 
CROSBY  S.  NOYES.      ' 


Before  the  opening  of  the  recent  March 
meeting:  of  the  board  of  direetoi-s  of  the 
Aid..  Association    for    the    Blind    a    short 
lomemorial   sei-\'ice  -was   lield   at   tlie   Home 
for  tiie  Blind.   915  E  sti-eet  northwest,    in 
memory  "^-oC     Mrs.     IJbby     M.     Porter,     a 
.faithful   rtiember   of   the   board   for   inany  j 
jyears.      Mrs.    Galloway    and   Mrs.    Calver  \ 
'spbke    of    Mrs.    Porter's    life    service    in  j 
the      Spanish     War     Veterans     and     the 
Legion  of  Loyal  Women,   and  Mrs.   Lay- 
ton    and   Mrs.    Josephine    Jacobs    and    the 
[«n&tron   of   the   honie   spoke   of   her  daily 
'visits  and   constant   thought  for  the  bet- 
terment  of   the   inmates. 

Tlie    board    also    passed    i-esolutions    to 

le^eflWit    "that    in    the    death    of    Hon. 

r..-f/j-.«,  Noyes  the  Aid  Association,  for 
ho  Jl.-n'Q  has  lost  a  generous  friend, 
who  manifested  his  sympathy  for  this 
work  in  aid  of  tlie  afl^icted  by  kindly 
words  of  support  and  encouragement:  and 
tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately prepared  3nd  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  same' 
toe  sprea.d  upon  the  minutes  of  the  as- 
sociation." 

.'  The  matron.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gittihgs.  was 
presented  with  a  substantial  gift  acoom-i 
panied  by  flowers  as  an  expression  ofi 
the  'board's  appreciation  of  her  eight  j 
years'  gratuitous  services  to  tlie  associa-i 
■tion,  with  a  resolution  that  she  contiuuci 
her   services    indeflnitely. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  directors:  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  N.  Couden,  Mrs.  Albert  M?yeiJ 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Hoxie,  Mrs.  Newton  Ferreat 
Mrs.  Ellis  Logan,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Dille.  M*. 
pSGa.r  Coum;be  and  Mrs.  Henry  Armes^ 

BOSTON    (MASS.i   TRANSCRIPT, 
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WORK  OF  DAY  NURSERIES' 


TJiey  Take  Care  of  Between  Six  and 
Seven  Thousand  Children  Every  Day  in 
This  Country,  Says  Mrs.  Dodge 


Washington.  March  17— The  eighth  day  of 
the  international  congress  on  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  under  the  auspices  of  i  the  Na- 
tional Mothers'  Congress,  opened  tnis  morn- 
ing with  a  business  session,  followed  by  a.d- 
dresses.  A  session  on  the  blind  was  held  in 
the  afternoon.  In  charge  of  Edward  P. 
Allen,    director    of    Perkins    Institution    of 

j  Boston. 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge  of  New  York 
city,  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Day  Nurseries,   spoke  as   follows: 

The  scope  of  the  day  nursery  idea  con- 
serves the  home  life  of  the  poor  motliers 
who  must  work,  and  It  is  so  valuable  in 
Its  educational  influence  at  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  the  child's  lite  that  those 

,  who  are  acquainted  with  its  beneficent 
work  are  anxious  that  it  shall  become 
better  known  and  be  more  fully  adopted 
The  primary,  idea  of  the  nursery,  merely 
to  house  and  feed  babies,  was  a  sphere  so 
limited  that  there  was  little  to  attract  at- 
,tention  from  outside  workers,  but  the  de- 
velopment  which  now  includes  many  forms 

!  of  manual  training,  educational  and  neigh- 
borhood work,  has  touched  the  interest  of 
other  societies  and  has  commanded  their 
cooperation.  The  day  nursery  claims  to 
be  an  important  element  in  civic  life  Tak- 
ing the  baby  of  tsn  days  he  is  prepared 
throUKh  well  trained  and  carefully  nur- 
tured Infancy  and  kindergarten  age  lo 
enter  the  nubile  school,  better  equipped  to 
meet  Its  requirements  than  most  other 
pupils  who  enter  the  lower  gi-ades  There 
are  at  present  so  far  as  known  in  the 
United  States  380  day  nurseries,  of  whicli 
105  have  been  organized  within  the  oast 
Ave  years,  an  increase  in  ratio  over  anv 
equal    preceding  period.      The   spirit    which 


lends  this' aid  to  poor  motheis  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  children  soon  recognized  the 
necessity  of  extending  Its  protection  over 
the  nursery  graduates,  who,  having  en- 
tered public  schools  at  six  or  seven  years 
of  age.  have  after  school  hours  no  refuge 
but  the  streets. 

This  has  led  to  the  establishment  in 
such  nurseries  as  find  it  possible  many 
kinds  of  classes  or  of  opportunities  of  in- 
door and  outdoor  diversion  within  nursery 
precincts.  Among  these  are  classes  in 
sewing,  cooking,  housework,  dancing,  gym- 
nastics, singing,  nature  study,  deportment, 
city  history,  embroidery,  basketry,  mil- 
linery, electricity,  carpentry,  bookkeeping, 
German,  mental  culture,  literature,  English, 
drawing,  chair-canlng,  bent  ironwork  and 
laundry  work.  Circulating  libraries  are 
also  found  in  many  nurseries.  Besides  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  education  in  the 
care  of  little  children,  many  influences 
reach  the  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily. 'There  are  entertainments  for  the 
rriothers,  as  well  as  classes  in  sewing  and 
cooking.  There  are  now  in  Greater  New 
York  sixty-six  nurseries,  in  Philadelphia 
seventeen,  in  Boston  eighteen,  in  Chicago 
seventeen.  About  ten  years  ago  in  each 
of  these  cities  the  nurseries  combined  to 
form  an  association  for  conference  and 
•mutual  benefit.  At  about  the  same  time 
a  national  society  was  organized,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Day  Nurseries,  with  an  office  in 
New  York  city.  This  oflSce  receives,  tabu- 
lates and  dispenses  information  and  lit- 
erature. The  correspondence  shows  in- 
quiries as  to  methods  received  even  from 
the  Orient  and  reports  from  all  countries 
where  there  are  day  nurseries  are  kept  on 
file.  There  has  been  received  recently  from 
London  a  most  interesting  report  of  an 
organization  which  gives  financial  aid  to 
struggling  nurseries,  which  must  adhere 
to  certain  standards.  It  also  supplies  an 
expert  matron  to  give  instruction  in  the 
proper  care  and  operation  of  a  nursery. 
The  Federation  office  finds  many  avenues 
of  service,  among  them  supplying  matrons 
and  head  nurses.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
compile  exact  statistics,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  complete  information,  it  is  fairly  esti- 
mated that  there  are  6000  children  daily 
throughout  the  country  in  the  care  of  day 
nurseries. 
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Brooklyn  Catholic  Society  Opens  a 
New  Institution  for  Blind,  Crip- 
pled and  Defective  Children, 
Where  They  'Win  Be  Treated  Un- 
der the  Best  Conditions. 


PORT  JEFFERSON.  March  16.— The 
John  Biddle  property,  situated  on  one  of 
the  loftiest  hills  of  the  village  and  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound,  comprising 
fourteen  acres,  witli  several  buildings,  has 
been  purchased  by  a  Brooklyn  Catholic 
society,  whose  intention  it  is  to  establish 
a  Home  for  Blind,  Crippled  and  Defect- 
ive  Children. '**™*~~-,. 

Until  such  time  as  a  large  and  commo- 
dious building  can  be  erected,  the  present 
buildings  on  the  place  are  'being  remod- 
eled and  put  In  readiness  to  receive  the 
children.  What  was  formerly  the  Biddle 
homestead  has  already  been  put  In  shape 
and  this  week  the  first  batch  of  children, 
fifty-four  in  all,  were  taken  there,  where 
they  are  now  living  under  the  care  of 
several  Sisters. 

As    soon    as    each    building    is    made    In 

readiness,  more  children  will  be  admitted 

to    the    Hoine    until    the    capacity    of    tlie 

Home  is  reached,  which  this  summer  will 

j  be  about  two  hundred  children. 

Bach  building  is  fitted  with  modern  Im- 
provements, such  as  steam  heat,  electric 
lights,  large  dormitories,  baths,  etc.  What 
were  formerly  the  bowling  alleys  on  the 
estate  have  been  made  into  four  class 
rooms,  where  music,  sewing,  drawing  and 
manual  work  will  be  taught  by  the  Sis- 
ters in  charge. 

Five  acres  of  ground  will  be  tilled  this 
spring,  which  will  furnish  the  Home  with 
fresh  vegetables.  The  society  interested 
In  the  Home  hopes  In  time  to  make  the 
institution  self-supporting,  and  to  that 
;nd  it  is  working. 

Until  a  priest  is  secured,  the  Rev.  Fa- 
ther John  Genders,  of  the  local  Catholic, 
;hurch,  will  look  after  the  spiritual  wel- 
!are  of  the  children,  and  local  physicians 
vlll  visit  the  Home  daily. 

This  new  Home  is  the  outgrowth  of  one 
yhlch  was  started  about  a  year  ago.  nnn 


iyas  io'Sited  on  Myrtle  avemie.  near  the 
-ectory  The  demands  became  so  great 
-or  admittance  to  their  refuge  that  the 
society  decided  to  build  a  large  and  mod- 
ern Home  which  would  accommodate 
lundreds  of  the  -afflicted  children.  Many 
)f  the  children  come  from  Brooklyn  and 
View  York,  but  applications  are  not  con- 
fined to  those  two  cities. 

The  Biddle  property  was  formerly,  the 
3ummer  home  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Bid^ 
lie  a  New  York  piano  manufacturer,  anc 
was  considered  one  of  the  finest  proper 
ties  in  this  locality.  Mr.  Biddle  expended 
over  545.000  on  the  property  while  h 
(wned  it.  ^_ 
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BLIND    MAN    IN    BUSINESS. 


Cheerfulness  and  Determination  Shown 
by   Mr.   Dennis  J.    Murphy. 

A  restaurant  and  home  bakery  has 
been  opened  at  999  Main  street  by  Mr. 
Dennis  J.  Murphy,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  totally  blind.  Mr. 
Murphy  injured  his  left  eye  while  box- 
ing in  1881  and  two  years  later  the 
eye  had  to  be  removed.  This  increased 
the  strain  on  the  other  eye  and  on 
May  27,  1903,  while  at  work  at  his 
trade  as  a  baker  in  Quigley  Bros.' 
bakery  in  Taunton  his  sight  suddenly 
left  him. 

After  a  short  period  of  getting  ac- 
customed to  the  new  conditions  he 
started  out  as  an  agent  for  the  Bos- 
ton Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  obtaining 
this  position  through  the  efforts  of 
ex-Mayor  OHearn  of  Taunton.  After 
two  years  he  went  to  canvassing  for 
the  articles  made  by  the  blind  at  the 
training  school  in  Cambridgeport. 
This  institution  is  conducted  by  the 
commission  for  the  blind  and  it  is 
through  the  efforts  of  this  commission 
that  Mr.  Murphy  has  started  in  his 
present  business. 

While  Mr-  Murphy  was  employed  as 
a  baker  in  Boston  several  years  ago 
there  was  a  deaf  mute  employed  in 
the  same  bakery.  As  it  took  consider- 
able time  to  give  instructions  to  this 
man  by  writing  Mr.  Murphy  learned 
to  talk  on  his  hands.  This  art  came 
in  handy  in  a  very  unexpected  manner 
not  long  ago.  While  canvassing  he 
met  Miss  Helen  Kellar  and  talked 
with  her  through  the  medium  of  her 
conypanioD.  The  company  asked  Mr. 
Murphy  If  he  did  not  wish  that  he 
could  talk  direct  with  Miss  Kellar, 
and  he  answered  tliat  he  could  and 
immediately  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Kellar  on  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  married  and  his  wife 
has  a  large  part  of  the  care  of  the  res- 
taurant, doing  the  cooking  under  his 
supervision.  They  have  two  children, 
a  boy  about  five  years  old  who  was 
bom  10  weeks  before  Mr.  Murphy  lost 
his  sight,  and  a  girl  four  months  old. 
Mr.  Murphy  is  a  member  of  Court 
Elizabeth  Poole,  No.  16.  F.  of  A.,  and 
at  the  time  of  losing  his  sight  was 
a  member  of  Bakers'  Local  No.  54, 
o^Taunton.  ' 
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^S~WALKER    FEARN 


|.vi.        ,     ,      .      .  .,,1  an 

;i  oocuijatlun   !n    life.     At   tliat    time   Que«n 
lt"Carmpn    Sylva"    Interested    her    In    her 
Ij  wonderful    work    among    the    blinil.    end 
ankpfl   that  she  carry   the  royal   mesnaBe 
!  of   cheer   to   the   hlln'l   In    mslana.    Mr». 
Fearn  declined,  Baylnjc  that  she  felt  that 
,  If   she    could   accomplish    good   at   all.    It 
I  would   be   In   her  own    country.     She   re- 
turned  to   the  United   States   to   take  up 
the  work  amonp  her  own  people. 

Tier  success  a.'?  a  lecturer  has  been  un- 
bounded. Dedicating  the  money  received 
from  her  lectures  to  local  Institutions  for 
the  blind,  she  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  everywhere.  She  has  not 
only    materially    assisted    In    helping    e»- 

tabUshea  charities,  but  her  explanation 
of  the  ;freat  work  accomplished  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  Roumania  has  served  to 
awaken  interest  among  those  ehe  ad- 
dressed In  the  cau.se  of  the  distressed. 

As  a  "messenger  from  the  Queen." 
Mj-s.  Fearn  comes  with  a  wonderful  robe 
presented  by  Carmen  Syva  for  her  adorn- 
ment on  the  lecture  platform.  Tnus 
clothed,  she  looks  not  unlike  Empress 
Eugenie  In  her  prime. 

i  .  EXQUISITE    ROBE. 

The  robe  Is  trimmed  with  rnatslve  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  a  long  national 
^ell  being  worn  over  the  head,  shoulders 
and  braast. 

Mrs.  Fearn  has  been  particularly  sue- 
aessful  in  bringing  the  Interests  of  the 
blind  before  prominent  persons  In  other 
cities.  She  has  a  number  of  effective 
anecdotes  concerning  certain  of  the  blind 
proteges  of  the  Queen,  and  tells  them  in 
an  interesting  way.  In  addition  to  the 
lantern  slides,  many  of  which  are  the  '• 
property  of  the  Queen,  Mrs.  Fearn  brlng.s 
several  messages  from  "Carmen  Sylva," 
which  will  be  shown  on  the  screen  during 
the   lecture. 

"WTiile  it  is  not  Mrs.  Fearn's  Intention  to 
establish  a  "Blind  City"  in  this  country  i 
similar  to  that  which  the  Queen  has  es- 
tablished In  Roumania,  she  is  endeavoring 
to  draw  the  attention  of  philanthropic 
people  more  to  the  blind  and  make  it 
possible  for  these  afflicted  people  to  sup- 
port tliemselves  In  other  ways  than  by 
caning  chairs,  making  baskets  and  pur- 
suing other  mechanical  pursuita. 
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Fir^t  «ue«  o.  New  Orleans  Car^.tval.   MKo^H.^;     Interested     Uer.eU    lu    t.e 


BRINGS  lyiESSAGE  OF  LOVE  FROM 
QUEEN  TO  THE  AMERICAN  BLIND, 

Mrs.  Walker  Fearn,  Intimate    Triend   of   "Carmen   Sylva," 
Comes  to  Lecture  for  Benefit  of  the  Afflicted. 


LIVE     WIRE     RESTORES    SIGHT 

PHILLIPSBURG.  N.  J..  March  S^ 
Knoclced  down  by  a  shock  of  electricity 
from  a  wire  he  touched,  John  Miller,  an 
employee  of  Howard  Schooley.  a  butcher 
of  this  place,  had  the  sight  restored 
to  an  eye  which  had  been  blind  for  33 
years.  There  had  been  a  filmy  growth 
over   the    eyeball. 

I     Upon    receiving    the    shock    he    saw    a 

I  woman    wearing    a    blue    dress    walking 

in    the   street.    "By   gracious.    Schooley!" 

exclaimed  Miller.  "I  see  hor  with  my  bad 

eye,"   and   bo   it   proved. 


"Bring  light  to  the  blind,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Fearn,  and  make  their  Uves 
shine  for  all  those  whose  mind's  eye 
is  not  yet  open.— Elizabeth. 

Bringing   with   her   the   above   message 
and   many  others   from  Queen   Elizabeth 
of  Roumania,  to  the  blind  of  the  United 
State,s  Frances  Fearn  is  in  New  Orleans 
and   win  lecture   for    the   benefit   of   the 
afflicted. '   ThVovigh    her   long   connection 
with      Queen      Elizabeth     the     "Carmen } 
Svlva"    o*    book    lovers    and    musicians,  | 
Mrs.  Fearn  learned  of  the  wonderful  city  j 
of     the     blind,     "Vatra     Luminosao"— "  , 


Hearth     of    Llgbt"-estatalished    by     tha 
monarch  In  Roumania. 
Mrs.  Fearn.  who  is  a  guest  at  Warwiefe 

Manor,  will  visit  the  Institute  for  the 
;  Blind  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  Chln- 
-chuba    Institution    at    Coving,    St.    Tam- 

manv    parish.      Uater    she    will    probably 

speak   in   this   city,   as   arrangements   are 

now  being  made  for  lectures, 
i     Mrs.    Fearn,    who  ■  is    a   Kentucklan   by 

birth.  Uved  lor  many   years  in  New  Or- 
;  leans,    and   was    the    first   Queen   of    the 
1  city    Carnival. 
'  FRIEND    OF    QUEEN. 

Several   years   ago.   when   her  husband. 
'then      Ambassador     to     Jtcmtnanla._41ed 


-JACK"    BETTS   STRICKEN    BLIND 

ST.  LOUIS.  March  CI.— "Jack"  Sanford 
Betts.  an  authority  in  brokerage  circles 
and  on  the  "street."  has  been  stricken 
blind.  Two  specialists  pronounce  his  case 
hopeless.  Mr.  Betts  has  possesfed  sever- 
al fortunes,  once  being  rated  above  $100.- 
000.  Unfortunate  ventures  in  iron  in 
Pennsylvania  and  real  estate  in  Denver 
impoverished  him.  and  he  is  now  desti- 
tute.  Years  ago  Betts  was  prominent  in  I 
stock    exchange    circles   on   'Wall   street. 
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Campello  Man  Aided  to  Start 
in  Business. 


HIS  AFFLICTIOIT  CAME  WITH 

LIGHTNING  SUDDENNESS 


Remains    Cheerful    and    Ambitious 
Despite    His  Trouble. 


With  no  more  -warning  than  Is  given 
when  a  lightning-  bolt  darts  out  of  a 
thundercloud,  Dennis  X  Murphj',  -while 
at  -svork  as  a  baker  in  Quigley  Bros.' 
bakery  in  Taunton  five  years  ago,  -v^'as 
stricken  stone  blind,  Although  he  had 
had  the  use  of  but' one  eye  for  years, 
when  he  realized  that  he  had  lost  the 
use  of  both  the  affliction  seemed  doubly 
hard.  With  a  wonderful  fortitude  and 
patience  the  stricken  man  set  about  to 
earn  a  living-  for  his  wife  and  child. 
He  tried  various  kinds  of  canvassing', 
and  at  last  the  state  commission  for 
aiding  the  blind  became  interest  in  his 
case,  and  it  was  through  this  body  that 
Mr.  Murphy  was  enabled  to  secure  a 
loan  with  which  to  buy  a  little  home, 
bakery  and  restaurant  business  at  999 
Main  street,  this  city. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  family  arrived  in 
Brockton  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  and 
took  charge  of  the  lunch  room.  They 
live  in  a  tenement  over  the  store,  and 
plan  to  let  several  rooms.  J.  C.  Keith 
has  become  interested  in  the  family, 
and  George  I<each,  with  the  George  E. 
Keitli  Co..  has  taken  a  hand  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  has  sho-wn  Mr.  Murphy  how 
to  keep  books,  so  that  a  regular  ac- 
count of  the  restaurant  business  may 
be  kept.  Beside  Mr.  Murphy  there  is 
Mrs.  Murphy,  a  loving-  and  careful 
helpmeet,  a  little  boy,  5  years  of  age, 
ajid  a  tiny  daughter,  only  4  months  old. 

Mr.  Murphy  injured  his  left  eye  in 
1891,  and  two  years  later  he  had  to 
have  it  reinoved.  He  worked  at  his 
tirade  as  baker  in  Boston,  for  a  few 
weeks  with  F.  B.  Washburn  &  Co.  of 
this  city,  and  later  for  Quigley  Bros,  of 
Taunton.  On  the  night -of  May  27,  1903, 
-With  no  forewarning,  and  with  a  sud- 
denness hard  to  reaJize,  tho^  sight  left-' 
the  unfortunate  man's  right  eye,  and 
he  was  taken  to  his  home  stone  blind. 
Physicians  said  that  dust  in  the  bakery 
and  the  night  work  under  the  electric 
lights  taxed  the  remaining  eye  beyond 
what   nature  could   stand. 

Nothing  daimted,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able,  the  affilicted  man  set  himself  to 
the  ta.sk  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  family.  He  secured  a  po- 
isition  as  agent  for  a  Boston  mutual 
I  life  insurance  company,  through  ex- 
Mayor  O'Hearn  of  Taunton,  at  that 
(tinie,  superintendent  of  the  Taunton 
toiSice.  While  he  secured  the  appli- 
cants and  did  the  canvassing,  Mrs. 
■Murphy  also  wrote  the  applications  and 
did  other  writing.  He  finally  had  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most 
successful  agents  in  Taunton,  and  then 
giving  this  work  up  he  commenced 
to  canvass  for  the  sale  of  mops  and 
dusters,  made  in  Cambridgeport  by  the 
blind. 


Tlie  institutioi-i  in  Cambridgeport 
was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
■is.  now  superintendent,  the  state  having 
taking  it  for  charitable  purposes.  At 
this  school  blind  men  are  taught  how 
to  make  mops  and  dusters,  and  thus 
earn  a  living,  while  women  are  taught 
fancy  work  that  finds  a  ready  market. 
It  was  for  these  mops  that  Mr.  Murphy 
took  the  agency,  and  so  successful  was 
he  that  the  commission,  learning  of  his 
desire  to  enter  business  for  himself, 
provided  him  with  sufficient  funds  for 
buying  a  restaurant. 

E.  D.  Sticknej-,  agent  for  the  institu- 
tion, sent  by  Deputy  Charles  H.  Holmes 
of  the  commission,  was  a  guest  of  Mr. 
Murphy  yesterday,  to  see  how  he  liked 
his  new  business.  Mr.  Murphy  says 
that  Mr.  Holmes  has  been  particularly 
kind  to  him,  and  helped  in  many  wa>-s 
to  make  his  burden  lighter. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  prominently 
associated  with  organized  labor,  being 
for  years  a  member  of  Bakers  union 
4  of  Boston.  At  the  time  the  Brockton 
union  was  independent  of  the  Interna- 
tional union,  Mr.  Murphy  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  to  this  city,  to  ti-y  to  affi- 
liate the  local  union  with  the  Interna- 
tional. He  was  a  member  of  Bakers 
union  54  of  Taunton,  and  many  Brock- 
ton men  knew  him  well.  At  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  he  wrote 
a  long  article  that  appeared  in  a  lead-, 
ing  Boston  paper  concerning  the  send- 
ing **f  bakers  to  the  front  to  cook  for 
the  soldiers!  As  a  result  of  the  ar- 
ticle he  had  an  interview  with  Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald  of  Boston,  and  as 
an  outcome  of  the  interview  bakers 
were  sent  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  41  years  old  and  has 
been  marri.J  seven  years.  He  believes 
he  still  has  the  best  part  of  his  life  be- 
fore him.  His  boy  is  old  enough  now 
so  that  he  can  lead  his  father  about, 
being  an  especially  bright  child  for  his 
!age.  Sunday  he  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther to  Rockland,  making  the  trip  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  seen  at  his  home 
last  evening.  In  answer  to  the  knock 
at  the  door  Mrs.  Murphy  appeared,  and 
in  response  to  the  question  if  her  hus- 
band was  in,  there  came  a  cheery: 
"Sure,  come  in,"  from  within  the  room. 
One  was  immediately  attracted  by  the 
(homelike  appearance  and  the  apparent 
cheerfulness  of  the  place.  Mr.  Murphy- 
sat  near  the  stove,  dancing  his  4- 
months-old  daughter  tipon  his  knee  and 
despite  his  handicap  the  little  one  is 
entirely  secure  in  his  loving  and  dex- 
terous hands. 

"I  came  to  Brockton,"  said  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, "because  the  people  have  more 
work  and  therefore  more  money  to 
spend  than  they  do  in  Taunton,  where 
we  came  from.  And  then  like  the  poet,  I 
felt  that  I  could  do  better  in  newer 
fields." 

While  Mrs.  Murphy  busied  herself 
about  the  house-n-ork  and  the  baby  pull- 
ed lovingly  at  her  father's  fingers,  Mr 
Murphy  told  about  his  blindness,  his 
struggles  for  a  living  and  his  hopes  for 
the  future.  Shut  out  from  the  sunlight 
of  the  world  this  man  is  so  full  of 
cheerfulness  that  one  feels  a  warm 
glow  about  him  when  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Murphy  says  that  he  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  his  sense  of  hearing, 
although  h6  says  he  seems  to  have 
some  hidden  sense  to  guide  him  a  good 
many  times. 

"I  could  go  down  those  stairs  like  a 
shot,"  said  he,  "after  I  had  gone  up 
and  down  twice. 

"No  I  do  not  do  much  of  the  cook- 
ing. I  leave  that  to  the  wornan.  Some- 
times I  roll  up  the  bread  and  toss  it 
!in  the  pans,  but  I  leave  the  most  of  it 
to  my  wife." 

Mr.  Murphy  is  also  assisted  in  his 
restaurant  by  a  cousin.  When  asked 
if  he  had  ever  considered  taking  up 
the  study  of  the  raised  alphabet  he  re- 
plied that  Jhe  had,  but  that  he  finally 
thought  tl-)'at  he  could  best  devote  his 
time  earning  a  dollar  for  his  bread 
and  butter.  Mr.  Murphy  is  able  to 
write    with    surprising    evenness    and 


al,iiiiv-  o^  loTIow  the  lines  on  a  ruled 
sheet'  of  paper.  Every  letter  is  well 
formed.  ,.     ,    ..   . 

Mr.  Tiriiiiiiii  in  1  mirnfr-n.afija/"'''"'*^ ' 
iTFof  A.,  of  TauntQi 
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fflTTEMPTTOOOST   \ 
BRmWCICTEO 

I  Test  of  Feeling  to  Be  Made 
Today  in  Rhode  Island  Re- 
publican Conventions, 


PROVIDENCE,  March  2.5— Opposition 
to  tl-ie  renomination  of  Gen.  Charles  R. 
Brayton  as  a  member  of  the  Repuiblican 
national  committee  is  expected  to  lend 
particular  interest  to  the  RepuWican 
state  and  district  conventions  wliich 
are  to  be  'held  in  thiis  city  tomorrow  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  national  presi- 
dential convention  at  Chicago. 

It  is  expected  that  resolutions  will  be ! 
presented  directing  the  national  con- ! 
vention  delegation  with  whom  the  choice 
of  the  state's  member  of  the  national 
committee  rests  to  name  someone  other 
than  Gen.  Brayton.  The  delegates  from 
the  towns  of  Barrington  and  Scituate 
are  back  of  the  "anti-Brayton"  move- 
ment. How  much  support  the  resolu- 
tion will  receive  was  a  matter  ot  con- 
jecture tonight,  but  friends  of  Gen. 
Brayton  declared  confldentl.v  that  the 
efforts  to  oust  him  could  not  succeed, 
while  even  those  who  favor  the  proposed 
resolution  said  that  it  was  to  be  put  for- 
ward largely  as  a  test  of  the  sentiment 
of   delegates. 

Aside  from  the  pi'obable  discussion 
over  the  matter  the  convention  is  ex- 
pected to  proceed  unanimously.  There 
is  an  understanding  that  the  delegates 
who  will  be  elected  by  the  convention 
will  receive  no  Instructions  in  favor  of 
any  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. At  the  state  convention,  liqw- 
ever,  resolutions  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented for  adoption,  outlining  the  posi- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  Republicans  on 
national  Issues. 

A  tentative  slate  of  delegates  to  be 
chosen  by  the  three  conventions  was 
given  out  tonight.  Those  mentioned  as 
likely  to  be  elected  by  the  state  conven- 
tion as  delegates-at-large  are  .Andrew  J. 
Currier  of  Cumberland,  John  Fletcher  ot 
Providence,  Ezra  Dixon  of  Bristol  and 
Alexander  G.  Crumb  of  Westerly;  from 
the  1st  district,  Edwai-d  S.  Rawson  of 
Ne^TDort  and  either  George  H,  Holmes 
of  Providence  or  Joseph  E.  Fletcher  of 
Bristol;  from  the  2d,  Philip  Boucher  of 
Woonsocket  and  Edward  B.  Arnold  of 
Coventry. 

The  state  convention  will  be  opened 
In  InfantiY  Hall  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
m6rnln3:.  The  district  convention  will  Ije 
iield  later. 

A  meeting  ot  the  executive  committee 
of  the  state  cential  committee  will  be 
held  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to 
arrange  final  details  of  the  work  of  the 
convention.  I 


BOSTON    EVENING 


TRANSCRIPT, 
MARCH    24,    1908 


1 


DO  TOU  KNO-W? 
Tliere  was  once  a  blind  carpenter,  who 
picked  up  a  hammer,  and  saw.  Then  there 
was  the  deaf  shepherd,  who  went  out  with 
his  flocks  and  herd  But  the  greatest 
■hiiracle  of  all  was  the  case  of  the  dumb- 
wheelwright,  who  reached  out  for  a  tire, 
and  spoke! 
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B.  I.  BEPOBLICiS 

I 

State  Convention   at   Provi- 
dence   Leaves    Brayton 
Still  in  Saddle. 


r  to  Instruct  I^elegates 

'  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I..  March  2C— 
The  Republican  state  convpiitlon, 
wiilch  was  heliJ  here  today  to  select 
delegates  to  the  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  retrained  from  Instruot- 
\n.g  the  men  chosen  and  from  ex- 
pressing preference  for  any  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomination. 
No  resolutions  on  the  .suliject  were 
introduced. 

James  V.  .'Starkweather  of  Barring- 
ton  and  Judge  Henry  A.  Palmer  of 
Cran.<!ton  advised  the  convention  to 
Instruct  the  delegates  sent  to  Chicago 
to  vote  for  some  man  for  national 
oommlttPeniiin  other  than  the  present 
incumbent.  Gen.  Charles  It.  Brayton. 
Judge  Palmer  was  severe,  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Gen.  Brayton.  The 
convention,  however,  took  no  action 
on  the  question,  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  read  two  resolutions 
disapproving  of  Gen.  Brayton's  re- 
election, they  were  ruled  out  of  order 
and    the    convention    ad.iourned. 

THE    NEW    YORK 


TIMES.    TUESDAY, 


TWO  NEW  CANDIDATES 
FOR  VICE-PRESIDENCY 


Kern  Choice  of  Indiana  Demo- 
crats, Tennessee  Repub- 
licans Pick  Evans, 


MARCH    S;  1908. 


Activity  in  presidential  polltlca  was 
the  order  of  the  day  yesterday  all  over 
the  country.  State  conventions,  either 
Republican  or  Democratic,  were  held 
In  Rhode  Island,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Tennessee. 

In  Rhode  Island  It  was  believed  that 
an  attack  on  Gen.  Brayton.  the  long- 
time Republican  "boss."  would  figure, 
possibly  to  the  extent  of  removing  him 
from  the  national  committee,  but  res- 
olutions introduced  disapproving  of 
his  re-election  were  ruled  out  of  or- 
der and  the  convention,  which  also  re- 
frained from  instructing  the  delegates 
elected,  adjourned  leaving  Gen,  Bray- 
ton  still  In   the  saddle. 

At  the  Springfield  convention  of  Illinois 
Republicans  everything  was  harmony. 
Speaker  Cannon  was  indorsed  in  the 
strongest  of  terms  and  tariff  revision 
wa=  urged.  Cannon's  name  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  convenllon  as  that  of  "a 
man  as  wise  as  Gladstone  and  as  brave 
as  Bismarck." 

Two  new  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates made  their  appearance  in  the' 
political  arena  yesterday.  They  were 
H.  Clay  Evans  of  Tennessee — in- 
dorsed for  the  office  at  the  convention 
of  the  Evans  faction  of  Tennessee  Re- 
publicans— and  John  W.  Kern  of  In- 
diana, whom  the  Democrats  of  his 
state  will  now  urge  for  second  place 
on  the  ticket  with  Bryan,  for  whom 
the  30  Democratic  delegates  of  the 
state  were  strongly  instructed.  The 
Evans  Republicans  of  Tennessee  In- 
structefl  the  delegates  for  Taft  and 
for  the  new  vice-presidential  candi- 
date who  heads  the  faction.  , 

The  Iowa  Democratic  state  convention, 
also  held  yesterday,  emphatically  in- 
dorsed Bryan  for  the  presidency  and 
practically  copied  the  Nebraska  plat- 
form, only  changing  its  phraseology. 

At  each  of  the  five  state  conventions 
delegates  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
coming  national  conventions  at  Chicago 
and  Denver  were  elected  without  any 
contests  to  speak  of. 


PIM  BALL  FOE  BUND 
NETS  A  GOODLY  SUM 

Army    Officers    and    Men    and 

Women  Prominent  in  Society 

Attend   Plaza   Function. 


CARNIVAL  DANCE  A  FEATURE 


Wany  Large  Dinners  Preceded  the  Ball,  | 
at    Which    the    Guests    Wore  j 

the  Prevailing  Color. 


j/?.  /.  Republicans  Leave 
Brayton  Alone  and  Refuse 


The  EInk  Ball  given  at  the  Plaza  last 
night  tor  the -benefit  of  the  New  York 
.  Association  for  the  Blind  proved  an  even 
greater  financial  and  social  success  than 
even  , its  several-committees  had  antici- 
pated. The  only  drawback  to  its  complete 
suoceas  was  the  fact  tiiat  M.  Jusserand, 
the  French  Ambassador,  wlio  was  to  have 
been  a  guest  of  honor,  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  ballroom  and  adjacent  suites  on  the- 
.•same  floor  were  taken  l:or  tlie  dance  and 
the  green  room  on  another  floor  was  re- 
.■served  exclusively  for  the  Boston.  The 
patronesses  and  several  members  of  the 
official  committee  took  their  stand  In 
the  corridor  outside  the  ballroom  at  10 
o'clock  to  receive  the  guests.  On  the  Re- 
ception Committee  were  Gen.  Horace  Por^- 
ter,  ,  Col.  Schuyler,  and  R.  W.  Gilder, 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Pak-fax,  Mrs.  Ostrander, 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  J.  Kensett 
Olyphajit.  Mi-s.  Algernon  S.  SuUivan, 
Miss  Julia  P.  Dodge,  the  Misses  Edith- 
"and  Winifred  Holt.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Schief- 
felin,  Mrs.  Jcvhn  Claftln,  Mrs.  Clarkson 
I  Jay,  and  others. 

•_  The  ballroom  was  decorated  with  greens 
and  pink  flowering  plants.  Over  the 
torcliestra.  hung  In  pink  .  lights  the  sign 
f"New  York  Associa.iton  for  the  Blind," 
land  pink  calcium  lights  furnished  illu- 
mination for  the  danclJig. 
,  A  number  of  members  of  this  and  last 
year's  Junior  League,  wearing  pink  orders 
[on  their  gowns  and  wreaths  of  pink  roses 
jin  their  hair,  among  whom  were  the 
•Misses  Eleanor  Duane.  Ina  Kissel,  Annie 
I  Graham,  Helen  Morgan.  Gladys  Roose- 
\v&\t.  Resina  Otis.  Prances  Thome,  and 
Others,  sold  pink  favors  to  incoming 
ipu(»Hl;,s  ^  Yfiff}  yfpnteri   a  to_uoh.o.f   the   pre- 


valilng    color    to    brln^-  'h« 

■pirn  of   the  affair. 

!  There  was  general  dancint'.  i"  mxrio 
"by  Kahan  Franco's  orch«»tra.  the  ra«n 
bclnic  all  In  pink  coats.  A  Hupper  wa» 
served  at  midnight,  followed  by  more 
dancing,  including  a  Carnival  danco  In 
which  oonfcttl  and  pink  paper  ribbonji 
were  tosseiT  all  over  the  ballroom. 
.  Fully  twenty  dlnnpra  preceded  the  af- 
lalr,  a  number  being  given  at  the  Plaza. 
The  MlJ^seB  Holt  gave  one  at  their  home, 
and  Mlaa  Julia  Dodge  also  gave  a  dinner 
of  twenty  covers.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fair- 
fax, Mrs.  Schlctfelin,  and  others,  were 
ho<|teKS09.  The  most  notable  dinner,  how- 
ever,  was  that  given  by  Mrs.  'U'illett*.  the 
guests  all  wearing  pink  coats  and  repre> 
senting  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt: 
i   The  official   committee  compriacd: 

Mra.  Aiidi-ow  Carueslc.  Mrs.  Robert  W.  C» 
I'oreet.  Mian  Julia  V.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Herbert  U 
gattorlee.  Mrs.  Jolm  Hay,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Ho»-lU,  Miss  Wlnlfrud  Holt,  Mra.  Richard  Ir- 
vin,  Mra.  Seth  F.ow.  Mrs.  Guorgo  B.  McCleltaJV 
Wrii.  Sohuiler  Hchk-rrelln.  ,MrB.  Roljcrt  M.  Mln- 
tura.  Mrs.  .1.  Plerponl  MqrKan,  Mr».  Beory 
I>UlppB,  and  Mrs,  Frederick  V?.  'WhltrMBe. 

'    The  patronesses  were: 

■     Mj-e     Cliarlc-a    M.    Alexander.    Mrs,    EMgar   & 
AuclWncloiis,    Mr.'j.    Edward    i.    Berwind.    Mrs. 
.^anford  Bissejl,   Mr-fl.   Alexander  V.  Slake,  Mre. 
William   Henry  Bliss,   Mrs.   F.  Tllilsn   Browne, 
lira.   .1.   Edgar  Bull,   Mrs.  Preecotl  Hall  Butler.  | 
Mr*.    WUlla.ni    Bryoe,    Mfs.   John  Clafttr,   Mm. 
<^lia'rlf,a    W.     Cooper.     Mrs.     Henry    Chaiancey  - 
■Crvdor.    Mrs.    t^onald    E.    Curtis,    Mra.    Banyer ; 
Iriarksoil.  Mrs.  Clovelond  H,  Bodge,  Mrs.  bewt*  ; 
ll>.  lielaflold,  Mrs.  Othnlel  ds  Forest.  Mrs.  314-  1 
jioy  de  Kay.  Mrs.  George  Egl*!:ston  Dodge.  MrSk 
Arthur  M.   Dodge.  Mrs.  Henry  Mills  Day.  ilr«, 
.  \>'alt9r  DamroRch,   Mrs.   John   Duncan  Emm&t, 
:Mrs,   Joceiyn  Merle    Evans.   Mrs.  Laui-a  J.   Ed- 
-n-ards.    Mrp.     Hamilton    Falrra.-c.    SI:?.    Charles 
13.    l'>(ieinan,    Mrs.    c:ai?s    Gilbert.    Sirs.    Henry 
iDhe^  Glover.  Mrs.  Kirank  Gray  Grlswold.  Mrs. 
l^aurence   Hut-ton,    Mrs.    ^Vnson  "W.    Hard.   Mrs. 
Ttldei"  Henry.   Mrs.  George  Heye,    Mr.^.   Cbarlaa 
^^■ar^9n   Hunt.    Mrs.    Harold   V.    Hadden.    Mra. 
ChaJles    R.    Huntington.    Mra.    Tracj-    HopplA. 
Mrs.     Tbomas     Hlcka.     Mrs.     EdwanJ     Powig 
,)otk4s.    Miss   Annie    Burr   Jennlqgs.    Mrs.    Jdlt- 
IKrd.  Mrs.  John  Clarkson  Jay.  Jr.,  Mrs.  George 
'\j(yvett    Klngsland.    Mr.;,    -u-oodbury   (j.    ban^  | 
don,    Mrs.    L,ea    Mcllvalne    Luquer.    Mi-e,    Leon  . 
Marie,    Mrs.    Roljert    Deverlv   Minis.    Mrs.   John 
Izard  MIddleton.  Mrs.  John  W.  T.  Nichols.  Mrs. 
Oharlee    F.    Qstrander,    Mrs.    Leonard    B.    Op- 1 
tiyciOQ,  Mrs.  H.  Fairfield  Osborn.  Mrs,  J.   Ken-  ( 
^ett  01y]ihant    Mrs.  Frank  Brlnley  Porter.  Jr.,  j 

Mrs.  Edward  Prime,  Mrs.  Stephen  Rushmore, 
Post,  Mrs.  George  C.  RlgEs,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Hoe,  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Louis  lAv* 
Inyston  Seaman,  Mrs.  Cbarlee  E.  Sands,  Mre. 
G«orge  R.  SoiileCfoUn,  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Simons, 
Miss  Agatlie  Sehiu-i!,  Mre.  Wm.  M.  Sloan,  Mrs. 
E.  Tate  Smith.  Mrs.  Charles  Stebblns.  Mrs.  I. 
N,  Phelps  StoKes,  Mrs,  Algernon  B.  Sullivan. 
^Ir8.  Walter  L.  Riiydara'.  Mre.  J.  X.  Scrj-smer, 
Mrs.  Oaklelgh  Tliorne.'  Miss  Shepard,  Mrs.  J. 
Kennedy  Tod,  Mi-^.  Henry  \'lllard.  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Dana  Wlnslow,  Mis.  David  Wagstatf.  Mrs, 

1  Westervelt,  Miss  Wollier,  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney. 

[  Mrs.  Lotvis  F.  Whltln.  Mrs.  Charles  "W.  Whip- 

;  pie,  Mi-s.  Willis  D.  Wood,  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Walmvrighc.  Mrs.  John  Wells.  Mrs.  Felix  W. 
M'arburg,  Mrs.  William  Ziegler.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus .^.  Zabriskle. 
The  Floor  Committee  comprised: 
Meseig.  John  Hone  Auerbach.  J.  Henr^-  Alex- 
andre, Jr.,  George  E.  Agnew,  Philip  Gordon 
Blrckhead,  William  Baylls.  Jr..  Charles  Stew- 
art Butler,  Henry  Burr  Barnes,  Jr.,  John  A. 
Olx,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Charles  Edmund  Fair- 
fax. Rodman  Gilder.  Charles  E.  Greenough, 
Howard  Hitchcock.  Gerald  V.  HoUins,  Colgate 
Hoyt,  Jr..  C.  Sherman  Hoyt,  John  Jaj-.  Roland 
Holt.  Se>-mour  Johnson,  Robert  T  Kemaa. 
Francis  H.  Klnnlcut.  Chalmers  Wood.  Jr..  E. 
Hubert  Litchfield,  Jr.,  Johnson  Morton.  John 
G.  Keeser.  Georges  Ambrose  Monod  de  Mon- 
trloher,  Georg«  Rusaell  Peabodv.  Henry  Mor- 
gan Post,  Francis  Rogers,  Klliaen  Van  Rensse- 
laer. Sra  M.  Ramsen.  David  Stuart,  George  H. 
Sullivan,  Schuyler  Schleffelln,  E.  Vail  Steb- 
blns,  Thwon  R.  Strong.  EJdrldga  Thomas, 
Henry  Talmadge.  second:  William  Vanderpoel. 

I  T.    Tlleaton   Welle,    IC.enelm   Wlnslcrw,    and   M. 
Veltln,  Attache  rAmbassa,dor  de  Prance. 

A  handsome  sum  was  netted  for  tlie 
charity. 
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THE  COLORADO  INDEX.     MARCH  20,  1908. 


We  have  a  near  neighbor,  a  blind    man,    whose 
tremendous  and  ncverflagging  indnstry  and  whose nn- 

bounded  benevolence  of  soul  and  of  hand  command 
our  highest  admiration  and  respect.  This  is  Mr.  Ned 
Cothran — or  "Dr"  Ned  as  he  is  usually  called.  He 
was  born  in  Abbeville  county,  and  has  been  blind 
since  his  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  He  is  a  fine  mat- 
tress-maker, and  works  hard  at  that  business,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  his  principal  business  is  saw- 
ing fire  wood.  And  he  can  do  more  hard  continuous 
work  in  one  day  than  any  other  man  we  know  of 
M^hite  or  black,  can  do,  or  would  do,  in  a  week.  This 
good  man's  vigor,  industry  and  resourcefulness  are 
most  remarkable.  And  he  is  an  humble,  rejoicing 
Christian  with  a  soul  full  of  resignation  and  hope  and 
sunshine.  His  niece  with  whom  he  lives,  and  for 
whom,  with  her  helpless  young  children,  he  works, 
is  a  woman  into  whose  life  great  adversity  has  come. 
But  "Uncle  Ned"  bears  the  burden  and  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  sheds  light  and  life  in  a  household  that 
might  otherwise  be  joyless.  There  are  more  heroes 
in  this  world  than  those  who  live  in  the  limelight, 
and  many  martyrs  whose  crown  of  throns  we  do  not 
see.  A  day  is  coming,  we  firmly  believe,  when  Ned 
Cothran's  vision  will  be  perfect,  and  when  he  will 
gaze  with  delight  upon  his  Father's  face. — Edgefield 
Chronicle. 


Charities  and  The  Commons 


March  28 

HARVARD'S 
SOCIAL    MUSEUM 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Ethics  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity formally  opened  its  Social  Mu- 
seum as  an  instrument  of  university 
teaching.  This  comprehensive  collection 
of  photographs,  diagrams  and  maps,  be- 
gun in  1903,  is  the  first  attempt  to  pic- 
ture the  modern  world-wide  altruistic 
movement  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  get  some  adequate  conception  of  its 
extent  and  of  its  meaning. 

Its  location  in  Emerson  Hall  within 
close  reach  of  the  departments  of  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  will  further  its 
students'  endeavors  to  find  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dividual mind  and  to  seek  through  phi- 
losophy for  the  movement's  deeper 
meaning. 

The  museum  is  equipped  with  the  per- 
fect devices  that  the  best  mechanical  skill 
can   provide.      Nor   has   the   artist  been  ' 
lacking  in  its  installation.     Convenience 

and  beauty  of  arrangement  go  hand  in 
hand.  _  '  j 

Admirable  as  the  mechanical  side  of  j 
the  museum  is,  it  is  the   subject-matter  : 
and  illustrative  material  that  makes  or 
unmakes  the  success  of  such  an  under- 
taking.   It  is  here  that  we  begin  to  learn  \ 
of  the  many  varied  efforts  that  thinking 
men  are  making  to  ameliorate  conditions 
of  present  day  social  and  industrial  life,  j 

It  is  possible  for  the  student  of  de- 
fectives,   for   example,    to   find    graphic 


representation  of  the  methods  of  tram-  1 
ing    the    blind    in    the    Institute    at    St.  j 
Maude    (Seine),   France,   in   thirty-four  [ 
photographs,  to  learn  what  is  done  at  , 
Bielefeld,  Germany,  for  epileptics  from 
'  forty-five    photographs,    the    work    for 
feeble-minded  at  Waverley,  Mass.,  from 
thirty-one  photographs,  for  the  insane  at  j 
McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass.,  in  | 
fifty-seven  photographs.     These  are  but ' 
three  of  a  large  number  of  institutions, 
the  total  for  defectives  being  thirty  with 
a  total  of  524  photographs  and  twelve 
diagrams. 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 
or    JEAyiSH    CHARITIES 

Just  before  the  next  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities,  the  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
ference  of  the   National   Conference   of 

Jewish  Charities  will  be  held  at  Rich- 
mond from  May  4  to  6.  The  opening 
session  of  the  conference  will  take  the 
form  of  a  dinner  given  by  the  members 
of  the  local  community  to  the  delegates. 
The  governor  of  Virginia  and  the  mayor 
of  Richmond  will  welcome  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  biennial  report  of  the  presi- 
dent will  be  presented. 

The  following  program  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  other  sessions : 

Tuesday  Apteenoon,  Mat  5. 

Intermunicipal  Co-operation  in  Charitable 
Activities. 

(Including  a  consideration  of  national  in- 
stitutions, sucli  as  the  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital for  Consumptives  and  the  Jewish  Con- 
sumptives' Relief  Society.  Intermunicipal 
co-operation  to  be  discussed  with  relation  to 
the  care  of  the  juvenile  delinquent,  the  in- 
sane, the  chronic  invalid,  the  blind,  and 
other  defectives.) 

Paper — Rabbi  George  Zepin,  Chicago,  111., 
superintendent.  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
Chicago,   111. 

With  Relation  to  Institutions  maintained 
by  the  B'nai  B'rith,  Jacob  Purth,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

With  Relation  to  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Mr.  S.  Grab- 
felder,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Marx  Gunst,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Wednesday  Mobning,  Mat  6. 

The  Need  of  a  Distinctly  Jewish  Tendency 
in  the  Conduct  of  Jewish  Educational  Insti- 
tutions. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  31,  1908. 


Delegation  from  N.  E.  Howe  for  Deaf 
and    Dumb    Asks    Help. 


A  hearing  In  pantomime  was  held  beforo 
the  legislative  commltteB  on  public  charl- 
tlea  at  the  State  House  yesterday,  when  15 
inmates  of  the  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Everett  appeared  to 
plead  for  53500,  with  which  to  liquidate  a 
mortgage  on  the  property. 

The  majority  of  those  who  attendea  the 
hearing  were  women,  although  there  were 
a  number  of  men,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Stanley  I 
Searing  of  South  Boston  was  their  spokes-  I 
man.  To  him  explanations  in  signs  vere  I 
made  of  the  necessity  which  drove  the  i 
petitioners  to  the  state  for  the  money 

"The  average  age  of  the   inmates  at  the 
institution,"    he    told    the    committee    after 
one    session    of    very    energetic    finger    Ian-  I 
I  guage     on    the    part    of    several    matronly  Ii 

■  looking  women,   all  tallying  at  once    ";s  65  \ 
I  years.     The  home   is   not   a  public   chprlty 

.  although   it   Is  doing  a  public  work    but  Is 

■  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  mortgage 
is  a  hardship  and  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  etate  to  helo  u« 
lift  It."  ^   ^ 

RepresQntatl\'«  James  Cham-bers  of  Ever 
ett  spoTce  for  the  bill,  as  dirt  also  the  Rev 
Dr.    A.    Z.    Conrad    of   Boston    and    two    or 
three  'others. 


THB    WORLD;        '4.  V^^ 


TUESDAY,   MARCH    17.   1908. 


T  RESTORED 
AFTER  30  YEARS 
OF  BLUES 


Dauntless  Miss  Mollis  TraveHed 

from   Port   Huron   to   New 

York  and  Crossed  Ocean 

Alone  on  Forlorn  Hope. 


After  thirty  years  of  .blindness,  many 
of  ftjiem  spent  In  self-support,  and  a 
Jwimey  to  Europe  alon«  to  undergo)  an 
oparatlon — the  forlorn  hope  of  a  dark- 
ened life-^Alice  Hollls,  of  Port  Huron, 
j  Mldh.,  has  had  iher  sig-ht  restored  and 
Tirlll  shortly  return  to  America,  the 
happiest  woman  In  the  world. 

The  news  of  Miss  Hollis's  marvellous 
recovery  reached  here  yesterday  from 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  where  she  has 
been  undergoing  treatment  In  the  sani- 
tarium of  Dr.  Pagensteoher,  a  famous 
oculist,  in  a  letter  from  the  brave  suf- 
ferer herself,  to  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
president  and  manager  of  the  Matilda 
Zlegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  No.  306 
West  Fifty-third  street.  It  Is  the 
sequel  to  a  remarkable  story  of  courage 
and  devotion. 

When  Alice  Hollis  was  thirteen  an 
Inflammation  threatened  her  sight  and 
a  .doctor  who  attended  her  used  caustic 
In  the  eyes,  only  Increasing  the  trouble. 
The  child  was  sent  to  the  Blind  School 
of  Michigan  and  emerged  accomplished 
In  music  among  other  things. 

Miss  Hollis  became  a  teacher  of  the 
piano,  and  during  her  mother's  declin- 
ing years  was  enabled  to  add  to  her 
comforts    as    well    as    support    herself, 

A  short  time  ago  a  blind  man  in  Port 
Huron,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Miss 
Hollis,  crossed  the  ocean  to  take  the 
baths  at  Wiesbaden.  While  there  he 
heard  much  oif  the  celebrated  oculist 
and  his  work.  He  entered  the  sanitar- 
ium and  returned  to  his  home  in  Port 
Huron  a  "sighted"  man  to  use  the 
pathetic  expression  of  the  blind.  From 
{'hat  moment  he  never  ceased  to  urge 
Miss  Hollis  to  take  the  same  ahance. 

After  correspondence  with  the  doctor 
and  much  careful  saving,  the  blind 
woman  bouBht  a  ticket  from  the  Hol- 
land-American agent  in  Port  Huron 
and  came  to  New  York,  to  sail  on  Feb. 
12  on  the  steamship  Statender.  She  had 
consulted  many  specialists  here  and  in 
the  West,  and  had  been  offered  no  hope. 
She  was  without  friends  in  New  York. 
but.  as  a  reader  ot  the  "Magazine  for 
the  Blind."  she  wrote  Mr.  Holmes  a^U- 
ine  that  he  meet  her  at  the  train  and 
take  her  to  the  ship. 

At  the  ship  they  refused  at  first  to 
receive  Miss  Hollis.  insisting  that  she 
would  Ije  a  care. 

In  her  first  letter,  under  date  of  Feb. 
24,  immediately  after  her  arrival.  Miss 
Hollis  told  how  one  young  woman  had 
exchanged  her  stateroom  on  the  trip 
across  to  share  that  ot  the  afflicted 
5\-cman  and  helo  her.  Already  her  ex- 
amination   in    the    hospital    had    takep 


.place  %nd  iiir  \.,.ilct  glvf-n  Ujijt  ;hf, 
right  eye  would  bo  pracllcall;/  as  good 
as  new,  while  tlie  sight  of  the  left  woiiM 
he  partial  only.  j 

The  second  letter,  of  March  4.  which 
came  yesterday,  revcal'-;d  the  fact  that 
the  left  eye,  after  the  operetion,  was  so 
much  better  than  the  doctors  had  ex-  ' 
pected,  that,  with  the  air  of  a  glass 
the  patient  was  a.ble  to  read  all  the 
letters  on  a  test  card  save  the  last  line 
of  smallest  print.  The  operation  on  the 
right  ejn*  was  Just  one  day  old  at,  the 


fhe  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  I'vury  .Sulnrilay  duriiiK  tin-  scliool  year 

at  tbe  Ohio  Instil.iitiou  for  the  KduitiiLion 

of  the  Deaf  and  l>umb. 


Saturday,  NsLrcK  28.  1908 

Second  Helen  Keller  Bein^  Devel- 
oped by  Cincinnati  Society 

[Cincinnati  Times-Star.] 

Shut  off  from  sunlight  and  depriv- 
ed of  all  sensation  of  hearing, 
there  is  a  little  child  in  Cincinnati 
who  stands  just  on  the  threshold  of 
girlhood,  facing  a  life  of  soundless 
darkness  with  as  brave  a  heart  as 
was  ever  borne  by  the  leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  Little  Eileen,  her  dot- 
ing grandmother  declines  to  allow 
the  use  of  her  surname,  is  the  special 
pet  and  protege  of  the  Cincinnati 
Library  Society  for  the  Blind.  She 
has  been  known  to  the  society  for 
three  years  and  she  is  now  11  years 
old. 

Her  misfortune  dates  back  to  her 
fifth  year,  when  she  was  stricken 
with  spinal  meningitis,  and  re- 
covering from  its  force  was  bereft  of 
her  two  chief  senses.  She  remenjbered 
some  little  use  of  her  voice  and  by 
just  that  much  had  the  advantage  of 
Helen  Keller.  When  she  firstvisited 
the  society  readings  she  could  speak, 
but  nobody  could  uuderstai-id  her. 
Little  bv  little  the  patient  teachers 
fought  for  an  opening  in  the  gloom 
which  shrouded  the  little  girl  and 
finally  forced  a  rift. 

To-dajr  Eileen  can  read  in  the 
first  reader  about  as  readily  as  the 
average  child  ;  can  count  up  to  100; 
can  play  cards,  and  when  introduced 
to  a  stranger  can  repeat  the  strang- 
er's name,  receiving  the  impression, 
usually  conveyed  by  the  voice  and 
sight,  through  the  medium  of  the 
speaker's  lips.  She  places  her  fin- 
gers on  the  speaker's  mouth  and  the 
vibrations  are  transmitted  through 
them  to  her  brain.  She  has  a 
wonderfully  retentive  memory,  and 
after  once  meeting  a  person  she 
will  instantly  recognize  him  even 
after  a  lapse  of  weeks. 

One  remarkable  thing  has  been 
noted  about  this  phase  of  Eileen's 
instruction:  Her  left  thumb  is 
much  more  sensitive  than  her  finger- 
tips. If  there  is  anj'  question  about 
the  message  conveyed  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  speaker's  lips,  Eileen  deft- 
ly changes  her  thumb  for  her  fin- 
gers and  instantly  the  meaning  is 
made  clear. 


(.1^ 


Photo  by  Boice. 
A  LITTLE  BLIND  ORPHAN. 

This  little  girl,  bearing  the  name  ot 
Fanny  Crosby,  was  placed  In  the  care  of 
the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum  on  Spring 
Avenue  when  a  tiny  infant  in  1903.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  she  had  been 
nearly  blind  from  birth,  but,  placed 
midst  tender  and  loving  surroundings 
and  under  judicious  treatment,  she 
quickly  responded  to  the  efforts  to  build 
up  a  frail  constitution,  and  has  developed 
I  into  a  healthy  child,  possessed  of  su- 
1  perlor  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Her 
quick  perception  and  personal  charm 
have  endeared  her  to  everyonewho  knows 
her,  and  those  who  have  had  the 
watchful  care  of  the  sweet  little  girl  are 
looking  forward  to  a  bright  future  for 
her,  possibly  that  of  a  second  Fanny 
Crosby,  the  famous  hymn  writer,  whose 
name  she  so  appropriately  bears. 

BCoTON   f.;G~.N,  POST 


Sunday,    Mar.   29,   1?0«, 

If     Mile.   Christine  La  Barraque,   the  blind! 
soprano,   and  Mr.   Frank  O'Brien,  pianist,  | 
I  will   give  a  Joint  recital   In   Steinert  HaU 
!  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  22. 


or 
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Brown,  ^      '02. 
M     seems     a 


YOUNG  man  of  brilliant 
mind,  attractive  personali- 
ty, not  yet  20  years  of  age— 
and  g-one  hopelessly  ,JiHad. 
Such  is  a  brief  description 
of  Mr.  Kobinson  Pierce, 
Put  in  'this  way 
tragedy,  the  magnitude 
and  pathos  of  which  can  be  but  guessed 
at.  Yet  to  see  Mr.  Pierce  on  his  ,  farm 
at  Easton.  Mas.^s..  there  are  so  many 
redeemin^g-  features  in  his  way  of  tailing 
the  cruel  blow  of  fate  that  only  the  sil- 
ver lining  of  the  cloud  is  seen. 

Mr.   Pierce  has   been   blind  only  a  short 
time.     He  graduated   from  Browii  in   1902 
■with    high    honors,    among    other    things 
uinning  a  scholarship  at  Princeton,  where 
he    was   given    the   degree   of   So.    M.     In 
ICKB.      He     then     aclea     as     assistant    in 
physics    at    the    Massachusetts    Institute 
of    Technology   and    was    later   appointed 
instructor  in  mathematics  for  the  school- 
ship     Pennsylvania.      As    thfe     schoolship 
project  came   to  nothii:ig  Mr.   Pierce  took 
up  graduate  work  at  Brown  in  1904. 
.<  .At  this  time  his  eyesight  began  to   fail 
;ana  in   two  years  It  became   so  bad  that' 
jio  was  obliged  to  give  up  work.    His  eyes 
:Were    examined    b.v    expert    oculists    anU 
•pach   pronounced    tlie   same   verdict,    total 
-and  incurable  blindness,  a  sentence  which 
to  the  ma.iorily  of  men  would  mean  little 
.  jljdre    than     a    living    death.      But    Mr. 
,Piercs  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  he 
Showed  it  then. 

"Of  course,  it  wa.s  a  sliock  at  first  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  took  it 
as  cheerfully  as  I  could,  and  now-well 
■blind  people  are  nearly  always  a  cheerful 
Jot.  anyway."  It  may  be,  said  in  psssU-g 
that  Mr.  Pierce  i.s  a  shining  e.\ample  of 
;.:;ttris  statement.  i 

,:i'.,Tn  order  to  find  out  what  it  might  be 
him  to  do,  Mr,  Pierce  consulted 
nbell.  the  head  of 


brrt 


^L  .tlie,  Commis 
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oners    of    the    Blind    in    Massachusetts,  f 

While    there   he    became    associated    with 

eral   other  blind  people,    and   although; 

e   attended   no    school    for    the    blind  lie 

learned    how   to   read   Braille,    tlie   raised. 

Iitering  for  the  blind,  and  how  to  use  a 

typewriter.     It   was    his   idea    to    go   into 

some  sort  of  business  in   which  he  might 

i  earn  a.  living  and  he  had  a  scheme  which 

lie  explained  to  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Campbell  approved  of  it  and  Mr. 
Pierce  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into 
operation.  His  version  of  the  plan  he  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

"There    were'  a    lot    of    things    that    I 
knew  iiad   been   done   and  could   be   done 
})y  blind  people.    There  were  music,  teach- 
ing,  working  In  a  shop  or  store  of  some 
kind,    but    I    wanted    something    different. 
It  seemed  to  me   that  there  ought  to   be 
Bome   sort   of  occupation    that   would   in- 
duce blind  men  to  get  out  of  doors,  some 
Incentive    to    persuade    them    to    exercise 
iln  the  open  air  instead  of  staying  indoors 
60  much. 
"I  had  heard  that  there  were  a  few  of 
I  the    blind    who    liad    raised    chickens    for 
'pleasure  to  give  them  an  occupation,   but 
:  these    people    lived    with    their    families, 
'■iWhy   should   I   not   do  it   on   my   own   ac- 
'  count    as    a    business    pi'oposition?      If    I 
had    some   one    with    me    for   eyes,    so   to 
fipeak,      occasionally,     the     idea,     seemed 
.feasible.     I    consulted    Dr.    Campbell   and 
he  thought  it  a  good  idea,  so  1  set  about 
It,  and  here  I  am." 

Mr.  Pierce  said  this  while  sitting  in  the 
doorway  of  one  oZ  his  model  chicken 
houses.    .-I     1.' nd-lrr,      I  i  :^    is    ri,    tall,    -^^cll- 


PPT 
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Kobinson.  Pierce. Amorxci  His  Towl^ 


I  set-up  young  man,  luonzed  by  an  open- 
air  lifp.  wltli  a  slender  but  powerful  and 
wiry  (Igure,  and  an  aiert  bearing,  far 
removed  fi-om  th«  idea  of  a  eroping.  un- 
certain person  that  miglit  occur  to  one 
to  picture. 

Mr.    Pierce's   visitor   had    heard   of   the 
experiment   of   poultry   fanning-.     He   had 
left   the   Broclcton   car   at  Alger's   Corner 
and  walked   to   Mr.   Pierce's   farm   in   the 
village   of  Easton,    some   three   miles  out. 
As  he  approached  he  saw  a  man  working; 
about   one   of   the   chicken    houses   with    a' 
hammer   and   saw,   and.   going   up   to   tile  | 
.stone  wall  which  surrounded  the  field,  he  j 
hailed   tho    man. 

The  latter  came  to  the  fence  and  stood: 
lookin*g-  at  tiie  intruder.  **I  want  to  see  [ 
Mr.    Pierce,"   said   the   visitor.  j 

"I  am  Mr.  Pierce,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"You  can't  get  over  the  wall  there;  come  j 
down     here     further,     where     there     is     a ; 
Bap,    and   you   can   come   through."     This  | 
was    puzzling.     Mr.    Pierce    was    said    to 
be  blind. 

"Here."    said    he,    pausing    at    the    gap, 

"I    guess    you    can    get    through    here    all 

right."     The  visitor   passed   through,   still 

too   astonished  to   speak,   and   Mr.   Pierce 

led  the  way  to  the-  chicken  house  where 

.;he  had  first  been  seen.    And  a.s  he  walked 

ialong  he  observed  casually  as  it  he  were 

[referring:  to  the  weather,   "I'm  blind,  you 

know." 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Pierce  is  blind.  After 
an  operation  which  was  performed  on  his 
eyes  he  Is  able  to  distinguish  a  fairly 
large,  snow-white  object,  but  that  is  all. 
Xevertheiess,  to  see  him  move,  whether 
working  or  simply  walking  about,  no  one 
would  believe  he  was  not  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  sight. 

The  farm,   which  comprises  60  acres,   in 

as    rocky    as    it    is    possible    for    land    in 

thai   part    of    Massachusetts    to    be,    and 

most  of  it  is  good  only  for  pasture  land. 

"n   that  section  of  it  where  the  dwelling 

isse,   the   chicken   houses   and   the   barn 

ind   it   seemed    particularly   uneven    and 

;'"ky,   yet   w-ithout   stumbling,    but   rather 

'with  a  springy,  assured  step  and  a  rapid 

one    at    that,    Mr.    Pierce    walked    about 

•m    one    chicken     house    to    the    other 

aight    to    each    door    with   a    hish    sill. 

.  r    which    he    stepped,    pa.saed    through  '• 

■  edifices,  pointing  out  the  various  Im- ! 
ivements,  and  never  made  a  mi";-; 
11,  which  was  more  tlian  the  visitor  I 
lid  say  for  himself.  I 
mating   himself   on    the  step   of   one   of! 

■  houses  and  Indicating  a  plac?  whei-e  I 
his  caller  might  sit,  Mr.  Plei-ce  filled  and  i 
lighted  a   pipe.  : 

"You  will  hear  people  sa>-."  said  he. 
"(hat  B,  blind  man  doesn't  often  smoke, 
:;'at  he  can't  taste  the  smoke  hecauss 
doesn't  see  it.  A%  a  matter  of  fact. 
le  out  ot  ten  blind  rnen  do  smoke,  and 
get  a  lot  ot  satisfaction  out  of  it,  too. 
My  only  trouble  was  at  first,  for  then 
J  haU  a  little  difficulty  In-  holding  the 
match  directly  over  the  bowl  and  didn't 
always  get  a  good  light." 

Mr.  Pierca  began  business  is  months 
ago    with    a    few   good    chickens.    Rhode 


Island  Heds  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  He 
has  bred  the  birds  with  such  carg  tl*at 
some  of  the  Reds  sold  to  others  have 
taken  prizes  at  shows  in  •  Providence, 
Springfield  and  New  York.  This  year 
Mr.  Pierce  will  exhibit  hi.i  own  birds. 
I  :  As  he  went  from  house  to  house  he 
[explained  the  Improvements  and  up-to- 
date  appliances,  indicating  each  one  and 
showing  how  they  worked.  There  were 
brooders  and  incubators  from  which  In 
one  building  over  100  downy  little  chick.s 
had  just  been  hatched  and  these  were 
venturing  now  and  then  into  the  wirer 
covered  run,  remaining  for  a  time  in  th« 
open  air  and  then  seeking  shelter  again 
in  the  warm  brooder. 

!  Each  house  where  the  grown  chickens 
and  pullets  w-cre  kept  had  its  prize  cock 
and  Mr.  Pierce  spoke  of  each  head  of 
ithe  harem,  mentioning  his  fine  points  and 
his  record  quite  as  if  he  were  looking 
at  the  bird,  even  describing  the  color  of 
the   mai'kings. 

Boston  Is  the  raaj-ket  for  Mr.  Pierce's 
eggs  and  broilers  and  his  business  is 
rapidly  increasing.  I^st  yejir  he  had 
about  100  birds  aside  from  those  he  sold, 
this  year  he  has  300,  and,  barring  unfore- 
seen events,  will  have  many  more  by 
summer.  Each  chicken  is  marked  by  a 
small  aluminuin  band  around  its  leg  and 
on  this  is  the  number  marked  in  Braiile. 
which,  by  the  w'ay,  is  done  by  Mr.  Pierce 
i  himself.  i 

'     "The  only  thing  for  which  I  need  eyes,"  '. 
!  he    said,     "is    the    reading    of    the    ther- ' 
'■  rnometer  in  the   incubators   and   broodere  I 
and,  of  course,  tor  testing  the  eggs.    Most 
of  the  repairs   on  the  houses  I   can   make 
myself  and  one,  with  the  help  of  another 
man,    was    built    in    one    da.v    and    three 
hours.    It  is  only  In  certain  measurements 
that   I   need  directions  in   such   things  as 
building— the   rest  is  perfectly   simple." 

As  he  was  speaking,  his  dog,  a  beauti- 
ful collie  called  Rhode,  came  up  to  him 
and  began  pawing'  him  affectionately, 
rjer  coat  is  whit::  with  brown  marltings, 
and  as  he  stroked  her  he  said:  "That 
Is  one  thing  I  can  see,  Rhoda's  white 
n]arkings,  but  that  is  all.  She  Is  a  thor- 
oughbred dog-,  but  on  account  of  one 
white  eye  she  is  barred  from  any  bench 
show.  I  hope,  however,  to  breed  from 
her  next  fall  and  get  some  good  puos." 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  chick- 
ens.   Mr.    Pierce   milks   the   cow   and  does  | 
all  the   chores  about   the   farm   in   an    or-  j 
dinary.    matter-of-course   w'ay   and   seems  | 
to  think   there  is   nothing  at    all   remark-  i 
able    about    it.      When    he    is    away    his  I 
neighbor    and    friend,     Roscoe    Melendy, 
who    lives    on    the    next    farm,    does    the  t 
chores,    and  when  Mr.   Melendy  is  not  at  I 
home    Mr.    Pierce    returns    the    courtesy.  ! 
He   assisted   this   farmer   last   j-ear   when 
haying',    getting   into   the   cart   and   press- 
ing  down   the   hay.     When   the   load   was 
ready  Mr.   Melendy  would  give  the  word 
to  jump  and   Mr.    Pierce   did   so   witliout 

accident.     If   anybody    'will    try    .lumping  i 
froi^i  an   elevation  with   his  eyes  shut   he 
may   get   an  idea  of   what  that  incident,] 
slight  though  it  may  seem,  means.  I 

/i-"''tlier  trifle  serves  to  incr-,i?e  the  im- 


!Vi  inai  Mr.  I'liT'-n  h 
.;''••!■. n  '.f  \.\y  flf;!it,  li':  carrlex  a  watch. 
:iiHi  (  HTi  iill  lime  by  It  without  an  In- 
•  (;ipr»  henllation.  "Ho  you  want  to  know 
I  •>•.■,  a  blind  man  tcllt  the  tlriie?"  he  )n- 
MMlred.  By  way  of  explantlon  ho  handftU 
"'■(-r  the  watch,  which  proved  to  be  with- 
out ;i  crystal.  By  paxslns  hl«  finger* 
Mc.M.v  over  the  handa  he  la  able  to  find 
tiir-    Jif'jr. 

"There    1»    nothing    wonderful     in     my 
ability   to   go   about   an   I   do."    »aid    Mr. 
Pierce.     "It's   all    In   getting;   iiFPd    to   It. 
.\nyhofiy   who    went    over    Die   grround    aa 
often    as    I   do    would    bfl    ju«t    the    name. 
There   Is  a   sort  of  p.-iyi.holosical   Hide  to 
It.    a    sonse    of    direction    and    distance. 
(jne  night   last   winter,   long  after  It  wan 
dark.    I    walked    over    to    my    nelt'hbor's  i 
linuse.     Tbe  snow  wa.s  four  or  flv' 
deep,  but  I  kept  on  the  path  all  i 
I    was    thinking    of    somethire    <  :        „.,..  , 
didn't  think  of  the  path  at  all." 

As  the  path  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pl<>rce  la  | 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide.  It  i 
was  something  of  a  feat  for  a  blind  man. 

Distance  and  direction  do  not  Reem  to  1 
puzzle  him  at  all  and  on  one  occa.'iion 
when  he  was  on  his  wa.v  to  the  houno 
In  a  snowstorm  with  a  man  who  could 
see,  Mr.  Pierce  stopped  and  turned  Into 
the  path  to  the  house,  'B'blle  the  other 
man    Insisted    that    he    was    wrong    and  | 
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would  have  gone  right  on.     Blind  th'iUKh 
'  ho  is.    Mr.    Pierce    walks   the    three    miles 
to   the   car    track    and    takes    the    or   to 
Taunton  or  Brockton,  walks  in  the  other 
direction   to   South   Easlon   and  seems  as 
familiar  with  the  roads  In  that  .section  of 
!  the  country  as  he  is  with   his  own   land. 
In    other   words,    no   one   would    think   of 
him  as  blind.  Judging  from   his  actions. 
Tlie   dwelling   liouse  on   the   farm   Is  an 
{  attractive    place,     built    In    1771    and    for- 
;  merly  belonging  to  Edwin  Dewelley  How- 
ard.     Mr.     Pierce    Uvea    there    with    his 
I  mother,  who  is  his  eyes.    She  looks  after 
I  the  eggs  and  one  or  two  other  things  and 
reads  to  her  son  in  the  evening.     As  she 
1  is   ot  a   very   cheerful   disoositlon   herself 
'.  they   are   far   £rom%being  a   melancholy 
'  family. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Pierce  Is  show- 
ing  great   ablllt.v    and    foresight    and,    to  ' 
use  an  expr;£sive  phrase.  Is  "right  on  the  i 
job"    all    the    time.      "A    blind    man,"    he  j 
said,    "has  got  to   do  business  just   aa  a  ' 
man   who    can    see   would   do   it.     People 
are   not   going   to   buy    eggs   or    chickens  , 
from   me    because    I'm    blind.     They   are  | 
'  going  to  buy  if  I  have  what  they  want  j 
I  and  can  deliver  the  goods.     It's  my  busi- 
I  ness  to  show  that  I  can  supply  whatever  i 
detnands  the  dealers  make  and  I  am  mak-  I 
ing   a    living  that   way."  j 

According  to  his  ideas  the  chief  object  ' 
for  a  man  who  is  blind  should  be  to  get 
out  ot  doors,  get  away  from  himself  as 
it  were,  engage  in  some  wholesome. 
healthy  occupation  Which  would  interest 
him,  either  as  pastime  or  as  a  business. 
He  is  in  a  regular  business  for  money 
and,  being  occupied  all  day  long,  winter 
and  summer,  is  a  contented  beins  in 
spite  of  his   trouble.  I 

As  a  straight  business  proposition  his 
venture  has  gone  remarkably  well  so  far, 
for  the  number  of  men  who  go  into  poultr;.' 
farming  and  succeed  is  small.  From  'j'l 
to  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  eng'age  ia 
this  occupation  fail  within  a  short  time, 
but  Mr.  Pierce's  advance  has  been  slow 
but  sure,  and  the  business  is  conducted  on  j 
conservative   lines.  | 

In  the  improbable  event  of  his  failing  he  . 
lias    other    resources.       -A.    position    as    a 
teacher    is    open    to    him   at   any    time   he, 
chooses    to    apply    for    It,    but   he   says   ha 
would  rather  stay  where  he  is,  as  he  thor- 
oughl.v    enjoys    his    work    and    knows    his 
physical  condition  is  to  be  envied  by  many  j 
men  who  ai-e  not  leading  the  "simple  life'' 
as  he  is  at   liberty  to  do. 

"Some  ot  my  friends  think  I  ought  to 
teach,"  he  said,  "but  they  don't  realize 
how    much    better   off   I   am    doing   this." 

Xt  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Pierce  that  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  idea,  and  in  his 
recommendation  for  blind  people  to  tak&| 
up  a  similar  vocation. 

"Well,  perhaps  so,"  he  admitted,  "but 
others  could  do  the  same  thing  if  they 
wanted  to.  It  means  work,  of  course,  but 
It  takes  a  man's  mind  off  himself  and 
gives  him  an  .object  in  life,  all  of  wWUi 
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is  a  good  thing  for  any  man,  whether  he 
CeUi    pee   it   or   not." 

As  fen  his  blindness  he  looks  upon  it 
philosophically.  To  my  mind,"  he  said,  "it 
is  easier  for  me  than  it  would  be  for  an 
older  man.  I  know  what  the  colors  are, 
can  remember  many  things  that  I  have 
seen  .and  in  that  way  when  a  thing  is 
described  I  can  picture  it  as  it  is.  If  a 
man  of  middle  age  became  blind  he  would 
not  be  able  to  adjust  himself  so  easily 
to  circumstances,  and  a  child  who  is  born 
■blind  or  who  bp.comes  blind  wlien  young 
knows,    of    course,    no    other    existence." 

As  lias  been  said,  it  is  very  dilHcult 
for  anyone  who  meets  Mr.  I'ierce  to 
realize  tiiat  he  is  any  different  from  a  man 
who  has  perfectly  g-ood  sight.  He  is  most 
emph.aticaily  not  the  type  of  blind  man 
j  of  whom  the  pojt  lias  said : 

"Thus   with   the   year 
('Seasons  return,  but  not  for  me  returns 

Day,    or   the   sweet   approacli   of   even    or 
i     '         morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
{  Ov  .'locks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine." 
I      That   is   a   lament    for  a   thing  which   is  ; 
;Sone,  but  for  which  there  is  no  help.     Mr.  I 
j  Pierce's   outlook   on    life  is    better   typified 
1  In    other   lines   written    by   the  same  poet,  , 
!  Ji.ihn  Milton.      These  reed: 
i'  "Though   sight    be   lost 

Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,   enjoy'd  I 

I  "V^^hen     other     senses     want     not     tlieir 

delights."  I 
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&LIND  MAN  HAS  BIBLE 

AS  BIG  AS  HIMSELF 

X^  \\*.  Thiirnian  is  Pnjsented     'With 

150  Po^id  Kaised-Letter  Bible  by 

Second  Baptist  Sunday  School 


"W.  W.  Thurman,  a  blind  cabinet  maker  | 
and  mechanical  genius  of  the  city,  is  the 
proud    possessor'  of    a   raised-letter    Bible 
that  weighs   more   than   he. 
It    has    just    been    presented    to    him    by 

ithe  members  of  the  Second  Baptist  Sun- 
day school,  as  a  complimentary  expres- 
Tjion    of   their    regard.    It    was    purchased 

li(y   contributions   offered   by    the    children 
and    otlier    members    of    the    school.    Ita  ' 
weight  is  150  pounds — greater  than  that  o£  ; 
the   man   who    will   lienceforth    sit   in   his 
quiet   moments  feeling  out  its  contents. 

By  this  gift  of  his  fellow-workers  In 
the  Sunday  school,  Mr.  Thurman  is  tor 
the  first  time  given  the  opportunity  ol 
reading    for    himself    the    Holy    Scripture. 

!  He  has  been  for  several  years  5.  member 
of   the   Second  Baptist   congregation,    and 

'has    identified    himself    with    the    Sunday 

j  school  as  one  of  its  most  entliuslastio 
workers. 
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They  Will  Issue  a  Book  in  Mem- 
ory of  the  Late  Bishop 
^-  Qbleman. 

Auiiouncement  was  made  today  that 
■  blind  residents  of  Delaware  are  mali- 
';ing  preparation  to.  issue  an  embossed 
."book,  suet,  yy  i«  rea-d  by.  the  blind, 
giving.thi'  life  and  work  of  the  late 
t-BiahoP:  Colpnian,  followed  by  Victor 
'rl£iif?6's  story  of  "The  Oood  Bishop," 
frojii  "'Les-.Miserables.  "  Among  those 
'instrumental  in  the  project .  is  C. 
,B(Jginald  Van  Trump  of  1318  West 
Thirteenlb  street.  By  means  of  this 
book  blind  persons,  fis  well  a.s  those 
who  call  s'le,  can  i-oad  of.  the  late 
bishop.. 

BlJsbop  Coleman,  took  great  interest 
in  the  work. among  the'  blii-id,  andit 
s  ill.  appreciation  of  his  kindness  to 
hciii  Itiat  they  propose  to  get  out  the 

>ook. 

Jflayor  AVilson  today  received  a  letter 
rofti  Mr.,  Van  Trump,  giving  a  state- 
len'i  •>i  what  it  is  proposed  to  do. 
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SAVANNAH  -MORNl^  G.  n;E  WS^ 


K    MARCH      29.1908. 
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onderlul  Work  for  the  Blind  Accom- 
plished by  Blind  American  in  England 

GREAT  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  SIGHTLESS 

CREATED  BY  A  TENNESSEAN. 


KNIGHTHOOD    TO    BE     CONFERRED 
UPON   D.   J.   CAaiPBELL, 


Brttrsh  Claim  as  Finest  In  the  World 
tlie  lustltntioa  for  Training:  the 
Slslitless  Fonnded  by  Sontherner. 
Heroic  Life  Story  of  tie  Han  "Wlio 
Has  .  AVon  for  Himself  tbe  Frond 
Title  of  "Kins-  of  the  Blind"  in  the 
Land  Which  Has  f  Adoi>ted  Him. 
Ea^rly  Strnissles  Aj^in-st  Tremen- 
doiiK  Obstacles  to  Oiitaln  an  Edn- 
cntion-r-feoTF  JHJif  %Von  Coveted 
Prize.^TboiiKHvi'inp&onnced  by  Hla 
Teac^ier  Incapable  of  Receiving 
lustrnctions. 

•  Copyright  by  Curtis  Brown. 
London,  March  28. — ^There  recently 
Was  published  in  the  American  news- 
papers an  interesting-  article  about 
Aroej-ica's  famous  living  blind  men. 
■It  contained  no  reference,  however,  to 
Dp.  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  an 
American  who  is  the  head  of  the  Roy- 
al Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  London.  So  far  as 
It  is  possible  for  such  an  institution 
to  be  the  work  of  one  man  the  college 
Is  Dr.' .Campbell's  own  creation.  Eng- 
lishmen believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind,  in   the  world. 

Dr.  Campbell  may  not  be  the^  world's 
most  wonderful.  bUnd  man.  Certainly 
lie  never  would  claim  that  distinction 
for  Mmseff.  But  a  j  still  greater  dis-" 
tinction  may  be  claiined  for  him.  He 
has  done  more  for  the  dwellers  In  the 
Jcingdom.  of  eternal  night  than-  any 
ot>i<-r  blind  man.  "VATien  destiny  has.  a 
grreat  work  in  store  for  a  man  !5he 
usually  prepares  him  for  it  by  giving 
Jiim  fi  ■  particularly  rough  time.  That 
almost  invariably  is  the  case  when  the 
work  ■  required  of  him  is  the  helping 
of  others.  He  must  suffer  that  he 
may- .know  ,  how  to  mitigate,  suffering; 
he  fnu]gt  surmount  gre.at  obstacles  be- 
fore he  can  show  others  how  to  sur- 
niQuWt-  them';  It  was  so  with  Dr. 
Cam'pbell.' 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to 
(juaUfy  him  for  his  life's  task  it  was 
esseailal  that  he.  sho\ilcl  lose  his  sight. 
Playing  .  in  the  yard  of  his  parents' 
home-in  Franklin  county,  Tennessee, 
one  rtsiv.  when  he  was  between  fnres 
and,*foiir  years  old,  he  ran  into  an  aca- 
cia tree  and  a  sharp  thorn  pierced  an 
eyeball.-  .Under  proper  medical  treat- 
ment- it .,  is  probable  ■  he  would  have 
suffered  no  permanent  injury  to- his 
eyesight.  At  the  worst  he  would  have 
lost  the  .sight  of  only  one  eye.  But,  an, 
incofripetent  doctor  was  at  hand  to  see' 
that  he  should  be  properly  fitted  for  his 
future  sphere  of  usefulness.  By  do- 
ing the  .wrong  t'ning  this  doctor  set  up 
a  dangerous  indammation  in  the  in- 
jured fye.  It  spread  to  the' oth§r.eye 
and  ;■  before  it  subsided  the.sig-ht  oE 
both'  eyes   wa.s   go'ne   forever. 

To'nnessee  had  no  school  for  the  blind 
in  those  days.  'Not  until  the  boy  was 
ten  years  old  lyas  a  small  one  .opened 
Jp  Nafllvv-ill'?.     'Thither  young  Campbell 
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was-"sePt".  He  had  a  p-SsToiTfor  leartl'- 
ing  .. Within. thrre-quarters  of  an -hour 
after  his  arrival  he  had  mastered  the 
alphabet.  Rut  it  was  no  part  of  the 
t:rho~^o  of  destiny  to  make  things  easy 
for  him.'  A  terrible  disappointment 
await r--l  him.  When  he  turned  up  for 
his  ftr«t  le'^snn  in  music  he  made  such 
a  wretrihed  failure  of  his  attempts  tp 
soun<l'  his  notes  and  showed  ,such  an 
utter  incanacity  to  hum  even  a  tune 
that  his  teacher  decided  then  and  the. e 
that-  musl-cal  instruction  would  oe 
wasted  on  him.  The  man  who  has 
dons  more  than  any  other,  man  to 
make  music  the  chief  r-olace  and  sup- 
nort  of  the  blind  was  forbidden  to 
touch  the  piano.  He  was  relegated  to 
brush  ^tvl  basket  making.  Instead  ot 
crushing  him  that  only  stimulated  hi^i. 
With 'or  without  the  teachers  aid  ne 
determined  that  he  would  master  mu- 

He^hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him 
lessons  secretly.  Three  months  laver 
the  rhuSlc  master,  also  blind,  who  had 
pronounced  him  hopelessly  incompetent 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell  was  playing.  "Who  is  that 
doing- -the  new  -lesson  so  well.  ne 
asked.  '  "I,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  t 
have'  learned  all  that  you  have  taught 
the  other,  boys."  Fifteen  months  later 
he  gained  the  prize  for  pianoforte  play- 
ing. -He  worked  hard  for  it.  As  there 
were-^only  two  pianos  in  the  school  he 
had    to    get   up    at   4    in    order   to    get 


"ttls  TunT  f of  ""pV.icttceT     In    the "  second 
•winter  the  cold  was  intense.     To  make 
matters  worse,  the  coal  gave  out.    But 
he  still  kept  up  his  practice.    He  -would 
play   for   half  an    hour,    then,    rushing 
Into  -the  playground,  would  run  a  mile 
I    at   top,  -.speed   by   way   of   thawing  his 
freezing  limbs.     By  running  ten  miles 
1   a  dajj-'he'was  able  to  generate  the  bod- 
1    lly     warmth     needed     to     carry     hltn 
I   through  -five  hours'  practice  at  the  pi- 
ano.    When  he  was  barely  20  he  was 
i    i  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  very 
I    'institution  where,  ha  says,  ''I  had  first 
1   j  been  told  I  never  could  learn  music." 
I     Meanwhile    by   financial  reverses    his 
j  father    had    become    greatly    impover- 
,  ished.    The  young  man  who  -was  to  ac- 
:  complish  sucti  a  great  work  in  teaching 
,'  the  blind  how  to  be  self-supporting  had 
first    to    master    that     lesson     himself.- 
There    were    no    limits    to    his    energy. 
When  he  -<vas  appointed  music  teacher 
he    took    up    other    courses    of    study, 
,  which  included  mathematics,  Latin  and 
[Greek.     To  keep  pace  with  his  self-ap- 
pointed task  work,  Avhile  devoting  much 
of    the    day'  to    music    lessons,    he    cut 
down    the    portion    of    sleep    which    he 
allotted    himself    to    four    hours.      He 
kept    two    readers    going.      The    first 
read  to   him  until  10   o'clock  at  night. 
The  second  was  waked  up  to  begin  his 
innings-at  2  o'clock.    The  natural  result 
of    such ,  systeh-iatic    overwork    was    a 
complete    nervous    breakdown.      Death 
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B-IiORAL     GIFTS    FOR    Hit.    OAaK»3EI/I.. 

Bey  JgnpUa  of  0»  Morwood  Inatttnt*  Mrirtng  a  PresePtBtle^ 


or  three  months',  holiday  was  tlie  doc- 
tor's \Tardict.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
passionately  bent  on  risking  the  form- 
er alternative,  but  on  second,  thoug'ht 
he  decided  to  try  the  holiday.- 

Witb  a  brother  and  friend  he  started 
off  to  -t.hg  mountains,  set  up  housekepr 
ing  in  a  cabin  two  miles  away  from 
anyboiSyand  went  i».  for  a  hayd  spell 
of  weod-ctrtting  and  hill-climblng.  "In 
<omji,ahy-,;  with-  niy '  brotfier,'''  he  says, 
'  "I  (jbitl.d  ascend,  almost  Inaccessible 
mountain  eliits.  I  became  an  expei-t 
climber.  Once  far  from  our  cabin  we 
decided  to  quit  thie' path  and  descend 
the  steep-  face  of  ,the  mountain,  swing- 
ing ourselves  from  tree  to  tree.  I  could 
climb  any  tree  that  I  could  clasp  with 
my  arms."  It  is  small  wonder  that 
■when,  manj'  years  later,  Tyndall,  the 
great  scientist,  meeting  this  indomita- 
ble man  scaling  a  difficult  Alpine  peak 
(he  is.  the  only  blind  man  who  ever 
climbed  Mont  Blanc)  with  all  the  vigor 
and  assurance  of  one  possessed  of  the 
full  use  of  his'  ej'es,  exclaimed,  "Are 
you  really  blind,  or  are  you  only  hum- 
bugging?" 

By  the  time  his  three  months'  holi- 
day had  expired  he  was  completely  re- 
stored and  he  had  learned  a  lesson  to 
which  much  of-  the  success  achieved 
by  the  famous  Norwood  institution  is 
due.  To  make  the  blind  strong  and 
healthy— to  generate  in  them  a  super- 
abundance of  vitality— is,  according  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  the  first  essential  in 
equipping  them  to  overcome  the  ter- 
rible handicap  in  the  struggle  of  life 
which  their  lack  of  sight  imposes  on 
them. 

His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowlege  led 
Dr.  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he 
married.  .But  his  apprenticeship  to 
hard  times  ^v*s  not  yet  over.  He  lost 
all  his  savings..  He  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee and  became-  musical  director  of 
a  flourishing  girls'  school.  At  Har- 
vard he  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Lloyd  Garrison  and  it  was  as  an 
abolitionist  that  he  ret-urned  to  Ten- 
nessee.    In  those  days— it  was  in  1856 


— public  ^  feeirng  '  aga:inst  abcilltidnlsts 
had  reached  that  Inflammatory  stage  in 
which  passion  alone  holds  sway  and 
the  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  are'  sus- 
pended. Dr.  Campbell  was  not  the 
man  to  hide  his  opinions.  It  soon  be- 
came known,  that  he  was  an  abolition- 
ist. To  this  offense  a  worse  one  was 
added.  It  was  discovered  that  he  was 
teaching  a  negro  to  read. 

A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens 
waited  upon  him  to  convince  hira  of 
the  error  of  his  ways.  The  deputa- 
tion failed  to  convince  hIra.  He  refus- 
ed to  abandon  his  abolitionist  senti- 
ments; he  would  not  promise  to  give 
up  teaching  negroes.  Finally  an  ulti- 
matum was  launched  against  him.  If 
he  did  not  change  his  decision  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  he  would  be  swung  into 
eternity  from  the  nearest  tree.  Dr. 
Campbell  was  left  with  his  young  wife 
to  look  at  life  and  death  through  the 
hangman's  noose.  Probably  the  com- 
mittee never  would  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  e.^ecuting  its  threat.  Popu- 
lar feeling,  however  excited,  would  not 
tolerate  the  lynching  of  a  blind  man. 
For  the  death  sentence  a  boycott  was 
substituted.  All  his  pupils  deserted 
him.  The  necessity  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood compelled  him  to  leave  his  na- 
tive state.  The  work  required  of  him 
lay  else-n'here. 

For  a  time  he  hafl  a  hard  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  made 
his  way  to  Boston  and  there  the  Per- 
kins Institution  gave  him  the  chin'^e 
which  put  him  on  his  feet  again.  He 
understock  to  teach  music  for  one- term 
for  nothing  and  so  admirably  did  ha 
succeed   that   he   was   installed   as   the 

■  head  of  the  musical  department,  a 
position    which      he    held      for    eleven 

,  years.  It  was  in  Boston  that  he  laid 
the  foundations  in  theory  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  was  ultimately  to  apply 
so  successfully  at  Norwood.     That  was 

;the  cultivation  of  the  phj'sical  health 
and    energy   of   the   blind. 

It  was  fnex-itable  that  he  should 
overwork  himself.     In  1869  he  was  giv- 

'  en  a  year's  furlough  to  rest.     His  idea 

L©f  resting  was   making  an  exhaustive^ 


study  of  the  methods  and  a-iplianccs 
of  the  best  European  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Then 
with  a  head  packed  full  of  ideas  for  a 
model     institution     for    the     blind     he 

,  turned  his  face  homeward.  He  ar- 
rived in  London   on  June  23.   1871.     Ha 

j  was  booked  to  sail  from.  Liverpool 
three  days  later. 

I     The  great  life  work  for  which  he  had 

.undergone  such  a  rigorous  training 
ay  close  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then 
the  famtest  idea  of  It.  It  was  in  the 
ruise  of  an  entire  stranger  that  des- 
ii°^  intervened  to  keep  him  in  Eng- 
land. The  stranger  was  staying  at  the 
same  hotel  and  noting  that  Dr  Camp!  i 
bell  was  blind  told  him  that  he  was  ' 
gomg  to  a  tea  party  for  the  blind  ne^t 

to^'^t?''/'''^^  ^'"^  "  J^e  would  Uke 
to  attend.  The  American  said  he 
would  be  very  glad.  But  for  thai 
rimnLn"^""?.   ^"^     invitation     Dr! 

He  went   to   the    tea  party,     jt   wa^ 
one    of    those    stereotj-ped. '^charurwl 

torlLZnTrJ^"  ^"'''=*^^'  '"  --tl™ 
lor  tea  and   cakes,    express   with   unc- 

ors"'Bu't'';n'^'T.?'■^"^"'^^  *°  ^^^  ^"n- 
ors.      But   in    talkmg    to    Dr.    Camnbell 

a  fellow  sufferer,  they  threw  asiTe  the 

"t*  %"<J,^P°ke  freely  of  the  depress! 

ng    and    hopeless    monotony    of^eir 

ot.     Dr.    Campbell   learned   that   o\% 

150    sightless    persons    then   in    London 

..-00  were  dependent  on  charitable  re- 

nf-^"^^^'";^  I  1^"  the  meeting."  said 
Dr.  Campbell,  "the  burden  of  the  blind 

l^eaviiv'',,,!''^  ^'"^^'  metropolis  rested 
iieav  ii>   upon  me 

wi^SVr'"'A;i?f  ^°^  "^^"ag  next  day 

the  problem  ot  tlTbUnl    The't    ""'"^ 

i-if,,^   was   discussed   be- 


*7  1  '■ornm^mw^'^f^ms^W^i^^ssev&m 

Liverpool   without   Dr.   Campbell.     The 
man  and  his  work  had  met. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
and  seeming-  providential  interventions 
by  .  which.-  the  money  necessary  to 
make  a  start  was  obtained.  The  pres- 
ent magnificent  coUege  at  Norwood. 
near,  the  Crystal  Palace,  standing  in 
Sixteen  acres  of  beautiful  grounds, 
was  begun  with  thi-ee  small  house.s. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of 
niy  life  was  the  visit  which  I  paid  to 
it',  not  long-  ago.  But  of  such  absorb- 
ing interest  is  the  life  story  of  the 
nian  to  whom  it  is  a  more  splendid 
monument  than  "Westminster  .  Abbey 
could  afford  that  I  have  little  space  in 
Which   to  "describe   it.  '  '  '  . 

_  First,    however,    I    must    record    my 
impressions    of   Dr.    Campbell    himself, 
who  sho\Yed  ine  around.    He  is  a  little 
than,  noxv  74  years  old;  gray  and  griz- 
f lea,  but  brimful  of  energy  and  vital- 
ity..   In    his   conversation   there   never 
iWaSa  note  of  repining  over  the  afBic- 
ftion'whith  had  nlilde  his  life  one  long 
t.eig'ht.     He   had   found   abundant   hap- 
vpiness    in    his    work.      It    would    have 
lJ)een  pardonable  if  h*  had  sjiown  f^omri 
jya^tlity    in    speaking-    of,  it,    but    there 
'W3,s  not  a  trace  of  it;    There  was  only 
;peat  joy  that  he  had  been  able  to  do 
it.     With     such,  ease  and     celerity  did 
he    move   'about    from    place    to    place 
■that   it    was   difficult    to     believe     the 
dark-colored  spectacles  which  he  wore 
'screened    sightless    eyes. 

■One  visits  an  institution  .for  the 
blind  -with  the  expectation  of  having 
feelings  of  pity  aroused  for  the  in- 
mates who  are  laboring  under' such  a 
terrible  afTrictioh.  But  it  was  ■  impos- 
sible to  feel  that  .way  at  Norwood. 
The  master  had  imparted  his  optimis- 
tic spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were  the 
'embodiment  of  health  and  happiness; 
"A.  healthy  mind  In  a  hjealthy  body 
is' our  motto,"  said  the  doctor.  "The 
blind  nave  greater  need  of  .physical 
vigor  and  vitality  than  those  who  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  sight,  because 
their  affliction  makes  the'  struggle  for 
existence  and  a  living  so  much  .harder 
for  them  tifan  for  normal  "persons." 
As  one  watched  the  pupils  playing 
ninepins  in  the  bowling  lalley,  perfomi- 
Ing  daring  acrobatic  feats  In  the  gym- 
nasium, dashing  around  the  rink  on^ 
roller  skates  or  strolling  about  the 
grounds,  the  difficulty  was  to  believe 
that  they  were  really  bereft  of  sight. 
By  some  miracle  they  seemed  to  have 
aoeiuired  some  sort  of  sixth  sense 
which  rendered  sight  superfluous. 
There  were  none  of  those  timid  foot- 
steps and  faltering  movements  which 
one  naturally  associates  with  the  blind. 
■Whatever  they  did — at  work  or  at 
„play — they  did  with  confidence  and 
cheerful   alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  in  London. 
"Whether  male  or  female,  there  it  no 
Inmate  of  the  college  -who  does  not 
spend  a  portion  of  every  day  in  gym- 
nastic exei-cises,  which  are  so  careful- 
ly graded  as  to  brine'  into  action  every 
muscle  of  the  body  In  turn.  As  the 
result  of  th^.  gittentlon  paid  to  athletic 
exercise  eat^ijpupil  is  said  to  develop 
about  two  inches  extra  around  the 
.waist  in  the  first  twelve  months  of 
his  sojourn  at  the  college.  That  means 
the  accumulation  of  a-  great  reserve 
force  of  strength,  energy  and  vitality. 
It  accounts  for  much  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress they  make  in  their  studies. 
<  In  many  respects  the  .teaching  is  like 
'  that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  cur- 
riculum is  a  comprehensive  one  and 
includes  English  and  general  history, 
composition,  literature,  natural  history, 
botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  physics, 
political  economy,  etc.  But  the  be- 
ginning of  all  sound  teaching  of  the 
blind  is  the  kindergarten.  It  is  on© 
of  the  most  Interesting  sights  of  the 
college  to  see  the  young  people  model- 
ing clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the  aid 
of  bent  wires  and  taking  their  flr.st 
lessons  in  plaiting.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  children  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  kindergarten  and  those 
who  have  been  put  into  the  classed 
without  having  had  these  preliminary 
advantages  is  very  great.  After  the 
kindergarten  the  next  step  which  'gives 
manual  dexterity  and  accuracy  in  the 
manipulation  of  tools  is  the  Swedish 
Sloyd  class.  The  proficiency  shown 
by  the  boys  wsis  amazing.  "With  tho 
aid  of  my  two  eye.s  I  could  not  have 
produced  anything  like  the  such  exact 


"WbrKmairsK!lp"as  thW^v^reTurning  but 
•without  apparent  effort. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  col- 
lege the  one  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  fitting  the  blind  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood is  that  in  which  they  are  taught 
piano  tuning  and  music.  On  this  de- 
partment Dr.  Campbell  has  lavished 
an  Inflnity  of  time  and  patience.  It 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  .  obtained  his 
musical  education.  To  carry  it  on 
■are  needed  four  pipe  organs,  sixty 
pianos  for  teaching  and  twenty-six  for 
instruction  In  tuning. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficacy  cf 
'Dr.     Campbell's    methods    is    the    fact 
that  80  per  cent,   of  the  graduates   of 
the  Norwood  College  are  self-support- 
ing, and  many  of  them  earn  an  excel- 
lent   livelihood.      "When    he    began    his 
work  in  England  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  blind  in  this  country  were  earn- 
ing   their    own    living.      But    the    im- 
mediate work   of  the     college     affords 
only  a  small  measure  of  the  value  of 
the    work   done   by   thi^    outcast   from 
Tennessee.     It  serves. as  the  model  for 
all  similar  institutions  in  the  country 
Englishmen   believe  it  is  the  best  col- 
lege for  the  billed  in  the  world.     Thev 
have,  subscribed   oyer  $1,200,000  for   it's 
support.     King  Edward  Is  one  of  Dr 
Campbell's  warmest  admirers,    "it  has 
been  rumored  that  he  intends  to  con- 
fer a  knighthood  upon  him.     But  Dr 
Campbell  has  won  in  this  land- a  proud-, 
ei  title  than  any  his  majesty  could  be^ 
stow,  upon  him.     It  Is  the  "King  of  th# 
Blind."  E.    Lisle   Snelljf 


BP.'-'^CKTOT'J     (MASS.-.    THK|i,K«. 


~-l?r'lnspS1SSi*^^^very  grumbler  at 
his  hard  fate  is  to  be  found  in  The: 
splendid  cheerfulness  of  J.  J.  Murphy, 
orcampello,,  the  blind  restaurateur 
When  a  man  can  lose  fTrst  one  eye  and, 
S'the  other,  and  face  the  world  with 
a  wife  and  child  dependent  upon  him 
and  still  stay  courageous,  there  aie 
few  enough  who  have  a  right  to  bewail 
their  lot*.  -  ■,- ^-vm-j uuuiw"*"*!""'"'^*** 


Book  for  BliRd  Readers. 
Klfed  residents  of  Delaware  are  mak- 
'iue  JPtP#*«*4£iito  issue  an  embossed 
book" sS^rsiMid  by  the  blind  giving, 
the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Bishop 
Coleman,  followed  by  Victor  Hugo's 
story  of  "The  Good  Bishop,''  from  ''Les 
Miserable?."  Among  those  instrumental 
in  the  pro,iect  is  C.  Keginald  Van  Trump 
of  No.  1318  West  Thirteenth  street. 
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ISSUED    EVERY   ALTBRNATK    FRIDAY    AT    THE 
SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF   AND   THE   BLIND. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  three-fold: 
First— To  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  printing. 
Second— To  aid  in  the  literary  work  of  the  school  room. 
Third— To  keep  our  patrous  informed  as  to  the  doings  of 

the  school  and  in  touch  with  the  work. 
No  parent  can  afford  to  be  withont  it. 
Terms— SO  cents  for  the  School  Year  of  nine  months. 
All  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  W.  K.  Argo,  Supt. 


W.  K.  Argo.       ) 
H.  M.  Harbert.    [  Editors. 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  ) 
H.  M.  Harbert,  Instructor  in  Printing. 


Let  VIS  not  be  discouraged— "all  things  come  to 
hini  who  waits,"  provided  he  works  while  he  waits. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  in  tlie  United 
States  a  number  of  "Asylums"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  and  a  larger  number  of  "Institutions',' 
and  now  and  then  a  "School."  To-day  there  is  one 
' '  Asylum"  for  the  deaf,  (New  Mexico)  a  small  number 
(jf  Institutions,  all  the  others  having  become  "Schools' ' 
by  action  of  various  state  legislatures.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  practically  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  looked  upon  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  as  purely  an  act  of  charity  and  ail  matters  for 
consideration  of  the  legislatures  were  referred  to  the 
committees  on  Charitable  Institutions,  of    course. 

To-day  while  it  is  very  true  that  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  the  charity  idea  is  still  uppermost, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  individuals  who 
think,  who  recognize  the  right  of  the  deaf  or  blind 
cliild  to  an  education  from  the  state  and  in  many  states 
the  interests  of  such  children  are  referred  to  committees 
on  education  or  schools  and  colleges. 

To  some  progress  in  the  right  direction  seems 
slow  Ijut  you  can  not  do  business  by  putting  the  wedge 
in  back  end  foremost.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
it  started  in  right  and  keep  on  hammering.  Never  let 
up.  Convince  your  friend  and  your  friend's  friend  and 
ti-y  your  hand  on  whomsoever  may  hold  the  charity 
view  no  matter  how  hard  headed  he  may  seem.  The 
trouble  with  most  people  is  -simply  that  they  have 
never  thought  the  niatter  over  in  the  right  light.  Turn 
on  the  light  and  they  see. 

One  thing  which  must  be  very  gratifying  to  in- 
structors of  the  blind  is  the  subject  of  text  books 
which  are  printed  in  eiii bossed  type.  With  such  text 
books  in  mathematics  as  Well's  Algebra  and  Geometry 
it  becomes  very  evident  that  blind  pupils  are  doing 
work  equal  to  the  work  done  bv  the  average  high 
school  pupil  in  the  city  schools,  the  same  is  now  true 
in  regard  to  other  studies.  Excellent  text  books  are 
now  embossed  in  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology  to  say 
nothing  about  Physiology  and  Psychology.  Within  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  blind  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  study  as  is  the  case  with  the  average 
high  school  pupil  in  our  cities.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  blind  should  be  allowed  to  follow  an  inferior 
text  book  just  because  he  is  blind .  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparant  that  the  requirements  in  our  liter- 
ary courses  are  none  too  severe,    no    matter  what  the 


;  life  wf)rk  is  tf .  l>e .  Even  f>.nservat^>ries  of  Music  are  be- 
coming more  rigid  in  the.se  requirements  before  the 
students  are  admitted. 

9TAMFnaD  rCONN.)  ADVOCATE. 


Ss'':i-aav    April  4.  ■'?03. 
A   BLIND   EVANGELIST.  ^ 

Rev.  H.  J.  Magonigai,  to  Hol3Hfle«- 
ings  for  Two  Weeks  in  Ml  P.  thurch. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  ajid  continu- 
ing for  two  weeks,  conciuding  with 
tile  service  on  Good  Friday,  a  series 
of  special  meetings,  for  i  which  the 
members  of  tlie  Methodisti  Protestant 
Church  on  Maple  Avenue  have  long 
been  preparing,  will  be  held  under 
the  leadership  of  Uev.  H.  [j.  Magoni- 
gal  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Majonigal  has 
been  In  the  ministry  sinc^  1807,  and, 
although  blind,  was  for  tihree  years 
in  the  pastorale  of  the  North  Illinois 
and  Kansas  Conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  denomination.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work,  and  has  met 
with  gratifying  success.  He  adds  to 
much  earnestness  in  preaching, 
marked  musical  ability,  although 
sightless  from  early  childhood.  He 
conducts  the  preliminary  song  ser- 
vice, and  plays  the  organ  himself, 
at  all  his  meetings,  and  sings  fre- 
quent solos. 

He  makes  his  way  about  with  star- 
tling ease,  considering  that  he  uses 
no  staff  to  aid  him  in  his  physical 
disability,  expecting  to  tikvel  from 
New  York  to  Stamford  with  no  com,- 
panion,  as  he  usually  goes  Irom  place 
to  place  unattended.  He  has  just 
completed  two  weeks  of  service  in 
the  Canarsie  Methodist  Protestant 
^-urch,  Brooklyn,  and  previous  to 
itnat  engagement  conductec|  meetings 
for  several  we^ks  at  Blooniingdale, 
N.  J.  where,  though  it  is  but  a  little 
village,  scores  of  people  decided  to 
begin  the  Christian  life  under  his 
ministry  of  sermon  and  song. 

The  ijast  Side  people  are  hoping 
that  similar  results  may  follow  his 
work  in  this  city,  especially  that  the 
people  of  that  neighborhood,  who 
have  not  connected  themselves  with 
any  church,  will  come  ito  receive  the 
message  which  the  Blind  Evangelist 
will  bring  to  them. 
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Making  the  Best  of  It. 
'     That  the  bliBd.vl&Ust  live  in  a  world 
'^  their  owifc  shut  o3  from  all  the  in- 
twest's  a/n]fc^activities  of  their  fellow- 
lEen,  Is  a  lessening  belief.    To  deprive 
^lie  sightless  of  all  work  such  as  the 
rest  of  us  do  is  needless  cruelty.     la 
many  of  the  most  commonplace  tasks 
they  keep  pace  with  or  even  outstrip 
those  with  full  senses.     Says  the  sec- 
retary of    the     New  York  Association 
Ifor  the  Blind:   "On  the  staff  of  the  as- 
sociation a  blind  stenographer  is  regu-  \ 
ilarly  employed.    1  usually  have  her  to  ' 
|do  my  work  for  me,  and  find  that  she  . 
makes     fewer      typographical     errors  ! 
than  any  of  the  others.  .   .  .  When  I 
«sked  the  head  of  our  telephone  com- 
pany to  give  a  switchboard  for  blind 
people  to  practice  on  he     thought     I 
jwas  crazy.    That  was  a  year  ago.     I 
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had  the  pleasure  ot  writing  him  the 
other  day  asking  for  the  installation 
of  a  switchboard  at  our  new  office,  and 
told  him  there  were  now  in  the  city  of 
New  York  five  blind  switchboard  op- 
erators, two  in  hospitals  in  positions 
of  great  responsibility,  where  they 
have  the  ambulance  calls  and  other 
emergency  work;  two  In  business 
houses  and  one  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  a  great  New  York  daily  paper. 
Three  of  these  switchboard  operators 
are  women."  The  loss  of  one  sense 
often  whets  the  other  four  to  a  keen- 
ness which  overcomes  the  apparent 
•leflclency.  What  the  blind  usually 
lack,  says  Collier's  Weekly,  1^  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  movement  to  give 
'them  opportunity  should  cn^'st  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  -■:. 


The  West   Virginia  Tablet 


yikLE  FOR  BL[P  HOME. 

Wttandsome    Sum    Netted     by    Affair 
n  Institution  Last  Wednes- 


ual'Baster  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  tffe  In3iistrial  Home  for  ,tlie  Blind  was 
held  Wednesday  afternoon  arid  evening, 
at  the  Institution,  512-520  Gates  avenue.  A 
financial  success  was  scored.  The  tables 
were  filled  with  many  fancy  and  useful 
articles,  and  these  found  a  ready  sale  I 
among  the  many  visitors.  Supper  was 
served  at  6  o'clock. 

Among  those  who  assisted  at  the  sale 
were:  Linen  table— Mrs.  R(chard  Nugent 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Moore;  candy,  Miss  Lou 
Parker  Coles,  Miss  Helen  Clark  Smythe, 
Miss  Lillian  Bohnet  and  Miss  KnoWoch.  I 
Aprons— Mrs.  Reiner,  Mrs.  Bohnet  and 
Mrs.  Tucker;  refreshments— Mrs.  B^uchs, 
Mrs.  Nlasen,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Reeves; 
sofa  pillow— Miss  Nixon;  frappe— Dlngee' 
and  Miss  Worthington.  Mrs.  Dwlght  P. 
Ellis  was  Chairman  of  the  Com'mittee  of 
Arrangements,  and  to  her  was  given 
muc^-  credit  for  the  success  attained. 
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ABOUT  ADAM  QEIBEL 
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e  Woadcrfal   Blind  Musician  and  His 
Varied  Worlt. 
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Afa.h\r^i^ihe\.    known    as   "the   Blind 
Copiposer  of  gospel   songs,"   ""Bir  ii1finr,ii 
organist  in  the  John  B.  Stetson  mission' 
infaiiHhit>imgrphia,  for  23  years.    Services 
are  being  held  in  the  big  plant  every 
Friday    afternoon    in    connection    with 
the  Chapman-Alexander     simultaneous 
movement.      The      auditorium,      which 
seats   55U0   per.sons,    is  equipped   with   a 
$10,000    pipe    organ.     Mr,    Geibel's   fame 
as  a  composer  is  international,  and  hi.^ 
versatility  in  writing  music  has  aston-  : 
ished  rnusician,s.    Hi.s  worli  ranges  from 
the  simplest  gospel   songs  to  the  most  • 
difficult   part   songs   and   choir     music.  \ 
His   new   setting   to   the   hymn,    "Stand 
Up,  Stand  Up  for  Je.sus,"  is  considered  i 
by  Charles  M.  Alexander  to  be  one  of  ■ 
the  best  for  the  conversion  of  men  in  ' 
his  evangelistic  experience.  J 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Uliio  "tiarp"  has  its  u.su<il  in- 
teresting- c(jntents  of  ue\v.-i,  editorial, 
and  c.ontnbutt'd  matter.     Ti3e  article 
uu  the  work  of  the  iSoc'iety  (if  workers 
Uiv  the  Blind,  IS  uf  i^real    interest,  as 
shuwiuLC  how  very  general  the    work 
is  beeoiiiius;  in  diSereiit  parts  of    the 
e.ouutry.      From  Bostou  to  SiiU  Frau- 
cico,  and  aiiuust  everywhere,  tlirough 
organizaticjus  of  a    eiiaritable     sort, 
there    js    somethins     doing     for    the 
blind  as  a  class,  and  more    especially 
lor  lUe  aiiult  biiuil.      In  some  places 
this  wuii^  takes  ihe  dueeliim  ot  Uelp- 
iug  siglitless  persons  to  get  leuiuuera- 
tivB    eniployuienl  ul  some    kind,   and 
that  best  suited  to   their    needs     auu 
capabiliUes.      i  know    of    no     aiugle 
euterpttse  of  a  philanthropieal   char- 
acter that  shows  the  retinmg      power! 
of  advaucmg  civiUzatiou  and  broad-j 
emug  Christian  benevolence  than  tuis, 
work  tor  ihe  sightless-      That  it  is  so 
wide-spread  shows  that    it    is    nut    a 
local  and     sporadic     movement.      It 
has  Taken  hold  on  the  very  tissue    of 
society,  ami  is  likely  to   last     till     it 
evo  Yes   some    permanent     point     ot 
advantage  for  tlie  blind.  The  work  in 
Cleveland  is  thoroughly  systematized 
and  encouraged  by    many    organized 
beuevoleuces. 

Cn';TA,\i    iMCF.lM.   POST 
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Mile.    Christine    La   Barraque.    sopraifc, 
and  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  the  blind  pianist. 

will  give  a  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  onl 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  22d.  Mile. 
Barraque  will  sing  songs  by  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian  composers, 
a;id  many  of  these  songs  will  appear 
for  the  first  time  on  a  Boston  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  O'Brien  will  play  pieces  byi 
Schubert,  Grieg,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  other 
composers. 


QUEEN'S  WORK  FOR  THE 

BUND,  IN  HER  KINGDOM 


"in-' 


Ca.-^aSBo.'^  SylVa  of  Boumania  Has 
Founded  a  Colony  'Where  the 
Sightless  Are  Kept  Occupied. 


Carmen  Sylva,  the  literary  queen  of 
Roumania,  gives  in  the  Corriere  della 
'Sera  some  particulars  of  the  way  in 
which  she  came  to  found  her  colony 
for  the  blind.  The  expenses  of  the  en- 
terprise are  now  largely  borne  toy  an 
invention  of  a  blind  man,  Theodore- 
sen.  It  is  a  .new  machine  for  printing: 
books  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

"It  all  began  one  day  that  I  visit- 
ed an  old  man's  home,"  said  the  queen, 
"where  a  hundred  gray -haired  waifs 
were  sheltered.  As  I  walked  along  the 
corridor  a  fliie  dark-haired  youngs  man 
came  toward  ane.  His  step  was  uncer- 
tain and  I  asked  what  he  was  doing 
there. 

"He  was  blind,  they  told  me.  He 
had  been  a  printer  and  he  lost  his 
sight  through  the  strain  of  his  trade. 
His  employer  as  long  as  he  lived  con- 
tinued to  pay  him,  but  on  the  employ- 
er's death  his  means  of  living  stopped. 
Then  they  separated  him  from  his  wife 
and  children  and  sent  him  to  the  home 
for  the  aged,  he  being  as  helpless  as 
the   oldest   of  them." 

The  Queen  took  him  to  the  palaee. 
Then  the  great  desire  to  help  the 
hlind  came  upon  her.  She  bought  a 
machine  for  printing  in  raised  litters 
for  them  and  set  her  protege  to  work 
on  it. 

He  soon  became  proficient  and 
from  that  time  on  was  aJble  to  earn 
a  good  living  for  himself  and  family. 
Then  one  day  her  secretary  came  to 
lier  In  the  palace  at  Bucharest  and 
told  hej-  the  iblind  man,  Theodoresen, 
had  made  a  great  Invention.  It  was  a 
new  machine  for  embossing  books  for 
the  'blind,  and  when  a  working  model 
■«'as  made  It  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Queen  patented  it;  It  was  ex- 
hihited  at  the  jubilee  exposition  in 
1906  in  Bucharest,  and  it  has  had  such 
success  that  $160,000  has  heen  set  aside 
from  the  profits  on  it  for  a  working 
fund  for  the  blind  colony. 

7.'he  Queen,  whose  interest  in  thei 
subject  had  been  aroused  hy  Theo-J 
doresen's  case,  had  been  worldng  stead- 1 
ily  to  develop  her  project.  She  ascer- , 
tained  that  there  were  about  20,0001 
blind  people  in  Roumania,  none  of 
whom  was  able  to  earn  anything,  and 
w-ho,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  lived  in 
the  greatest  misery. 

A  Roumanian  lady  gave  her  a  plot  of 
ground  about  fifty  acres  in  extent  and 
there  she  began  to  gather  the  poorest 
of  the  blind  people  of  the  country,  with 
their  families  and  dependents.  A  gen- 
eral kitchen  was  established,  with  thel 
women  who  could  eee  in  charge  and 
some  of  the  others  helping. 

Separate  cottages  were  laid  out  for' 
the  families  and  gardens  in  which  they 
could  raise  vegetables.  'Workshops 
were  established  for  brushes,  baskets 
and  all  the  usual  articles  that  the  blind 
can  make.  A  printing  establishment 
for  books  for  tlie  blind  was  set  up,  with 
those  who  liad  any  education  working 
in  it. 

The  colony  soon  became  practically 
self-supporting,  and  it  has  grown  until 
it  includes  several  thousand  persons. 
The  children  all  go  to  the  same  school 
and  learn  the  same  lessons;  the  blind 
use  the  embossed  books:  those  who 
can  see,  ordinary  ones,  with  the  same 
text. 

Among  the  projects  of  the  Queen  is 
the  development  of  the  musical  talent, 
which  many  of  the  blind  possess.  She 
thinics  it  will  give  many  a  way  to  make 
money,  while  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  all. 
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BUND  PROFESSOR  NOW  IS  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  AS  A  POULTRY  BREEDERI 
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Despite  his  terrible  handicap  of  total 
blindness,  Robinson  Pierce  of  Easton 
is  determined  to  achieve  distinction 
as  a  farmer  anij  agriculturist. 

He  Is  a  former  trofessor  at  the  Massa- 


chusetts Institute  of  Technolog}-,  and  he 
may  be  seen  here  any  day,  clad  In  blue 
overalls,  tllllns  the  soil,  making  ready  for 
the  spring  planting,  side  by  side  with 
his  neighbor  laymen. 

Robinson  Pierce  of  Brown,  '02,  Is  noted 
as  a  man  of  books.  He  won  the  schol- 
arshifi  at  Frioccton^  waa  then  given  tlia, 
degree  of  Sc.  M.;  acted  as  assistant  In 
physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  was  later  appointed  in- 
structor in  mathematics.  He  now  owns 
and  operates   his   own  farm. 

Promised    Brilliant    Future 

Pierce's  future  was  brilliant.  It  prom- 
ised many  enviable  things.  He  had  spent 
his  life  In  college  and  preparing  for  his 
professorship.  Position  and  honors  were 
his.     Tlien    came    the   blindness. 

Baffled  in  his  chosen  life  work,  but  not 
discouraged,  he  only  took  another  course; 
a  coui'se  away  from  the  beaten  tracks. 
Others  who  have  suffered  blindness  had 
Ikept  at  their  old  work  and  occupation 
until   entire  defeat  came. 

Made  of  sterner  stuff.  Pierce  determined 
to  begin  life  all  over  again,  selected  farm- 
ing for  his  calling— a  life  entirely  new  to 
him.  He  gave  up  his  old  life,  that  ol 
books  and  cities,  society,  and  all  that  had 
seemed  so  necessary  to  him,  and  pur- 
chased a  farm.  .i 
I    Already  he  has  a  well  tilled  farm,  neaC 
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and  commodious  buildings,  and  Is  fasti 
attaining  success.  He  has  250  hens,  and 
jiist  now  is  devoting  his  time  to  the  care 
of   some   hundreds   of    chickens. 

No  Experience  as  Farmer 

The  unusual  part  of  it  all  is,  he  never 
■was  a  farmer.  Born  and  always  livmg 
among  cities,  this  sort  of  life  is  remote 
from  his  former  ambitions.  He  never 
Uved  on  a  farm— two  years  ago  he  had  no 
more  idea  of  husbandry  than  the  layman 
has  of  the  labors  of  the  man  of  books. 
Both  occupations  are  each  materially  and 
quite  apart  from  the  other. 

Today    he    is    a    member    of    the    local 
I  grange  and  addresses  them  In  their  meet- 
ings. 

His  blindness  came  on  gradually,  so 
,  there  always  was  the  hope  his  sight 
might  be  partially  saved.  Eminent  oc- 
ulists and  specialists  were  consulted,  but 
without  avail.  Gradually  he  was  over- 
come with  total  blindness  until  today  he 
can  distinguish  only  the  difference  be- 
tween night  and  day. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  things  that  I  knew 
had  been  done  and  could  be  done  by 
blind  people,"  Professor  Pierce  said  to  the 
Sunday  Post.  "There  were  music,  teach- 
ing, and  other  things,  but  I  wanted  some- 
thing different. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  sort  of  occupation  that  would 
Induce  blind  men  to  get  out  of  doors, 
some  incentive  to  persuade  them  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  instead  of  staying 
Indoors  so  much. 

"I  had  heard  that  there  were  a  few  of 
the  blind  who  had  raised  chickens  for 
pleasure  to  give  them  an  occupation.  Why, 
then,  said  I,  sliould  I  not  do  it  on  my 
own  account,  as  a  business  proposition, 
Tli9  Idea  looked  good  a^nd  here  I  am." 

WORCiiSTfck,    iViAob.,    GAZETTE 
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Columbia  University  has  soijie  blttid 
men  students  In  which  the  pyftlTJ^  Jas 
taken  great  Interest,  but  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  Barnard  has  a  blind 
student,  too.  Her  name  Is '  Margaret 
.Hogan,  and  she  attends  lectures  regu- 
larly In  the  company  of  her  reader, 
MlsB  Ruth  Carroll,  a  fellow  student. 
Miss  Carroll  takes  the  notes,  and  after- 
wards reads  them  to  Miss  Hogan,  who 
transcribes  them  on  her  typewriter  In 
the  embossed  type  used  by  the  blind, 
and  studies  them  at  her  leisure.  Miss 
Carroll  also  reads  to  Mies  Hogan  such 
other  things  as  are  not  to  be  obtained 
In  the  blind  pr'nts,  and  Miss  Hpgan 
writes  them  on  the  typewriter.  Her 
themes  and  essays  she  prepares  on  an 
ordinary  typewriter  such  as  sighted 
people  use. 

The  reader  gets  $300  a  year  for  her 
services,  but  the  sum  comes  p-it  of  the 
cofllers  of  the  state,  and  not  out  of  MiSs 
Hogan'B  pocket.  By  the  present  law 
every  blind  student  In  an  academical 
Institution  is  entitled  to  $300  a  year  to! 
pay  the  salary  of  a  reader. 


ONCE  LIVED  IN  TAUNTON. 
Mrs.  Roxanna     Fairbanks     Celebrates 


Her  82d  Birthday. 
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Though  blind,  Mrs.  Roxanna  Maria 
Bliss  Fairbanks  was  as  happy  and 
cheerful  yesterday  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  her  8 2d  birthday  as  a  girl  of  20 
making  her  debut  might  be,  and  she 
received  each  taller  to  extend  con- 
gratulations in  a  hearty  manner 
never  once  complaining  of  her  help- 
lessness.       , 

Mrs.  Faiil'banks  makes  her  home 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Carrie  M 
Devereau,  77  Chandler  street  Wor- 
cester, although  until  within  a  year 
She  passed  ii  month  at  a  time  with 
o^ach  of  her  children. 


She  has  a  charming  disposition 
and  personality  that  have  won  her 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
her. 

Nearly  every  member  of  the  fami-j 
ly  called  yesterday  to  express  good  I 
wishes  and  many  happy  returns  and 
bring  little  remembrances  that  de- 
lighted the  old  lady. 

Those  who  fiOivVd  were  at  dinner  at| 
Mrs.    De~v  area u's  'home,      t)ut      aside] 
I  from  that  there  was  no  formal  cele- 
I  bration. 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  a  daughter  of  Roxanna  Bliss 
and  Otis  Bliss,  the  oldest  of  12  chil- 
dren. When  young,  her  family 
moved  to  Taunton,  where  she  receiv- 
ed her  education.  On  May  10,  1845, 
she  was  married  to  William  H.  Fair- 
banks by  the  Rev.  Erastus  Maltby, 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Taunton. 

Later  they  moved  to  Milford, 
where  Mr.  Fairbanks  owned  a  large 
'arm,  and  lived  there  until  the  death 
if  Mr.  Fairbanks,  March  18,  18  87. 
iince  then  Mrs.  Fairbanks  has  made 
ler  home  in  "Worcester  with  her 
hildren,  Ellen  M.,  wife  of  John  H. 
Valker;  Etta  E.,  wife  of  Frank  Sta- 
les; Cora  E.,  wife  of  C.  Herbert 
lay;  Ida  A.,  wife^of  W.  H.  Childs, 
nd  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Devereau. 

Fannie  ,wife  of  William  H.  Day, 
ied  two  years  ago.  Her  only  son  Is 
Ibert  F.  Fairbanks  of  Hopedale,  who 
aid  her  a  visit  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  says  if  she  had 
er  sight  she  would  be  as  active  as  a 
'Oman  mticli  younger,  as  she  feels 
fell  and  is  anxious  to  be  busy.  Her 
lother  lived  to  be  90  and  her  fatheij 
4,  so  she  expects  to  live  a  numbei^ 
f  years  yet. 

She  was  out  twice  during  the  win- 
sr  to  walk  about  the  neighborhood, 
ut  because  of  her  affliction  does  not 
o  out  often.  Until  within  nine 
ears  she  was  an  expert  needle  wo- 
lan,  arid  has  numerous  fancy  pieces 
yrhich  she  made  together  with  doing 
ler  own  woik. 

Her  hearing  is  good,  and  in  body 
ind  mind  she  is  a  strong,  well  pre- 
served woman.  Yesterday  she  was 
I  little  tired  after  the  excitement  of 
Jailers  and  birthday  surprises,  hut 
ittributed  this  to  her  inactivity  rath- 
2r  than  her  age.  , 
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The  subscription  price  is  fifty  cents  for  the  School  year. 
Riites  of  advertisement  made  known  on  application. 
.\ddress  all  communications  and  suljscriptions  to  the 
FLORID.'V  SCHOOL  HKRALD 

School  for  the  Iieal  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  St.  Augustine,   Florida,  as  Sec- 
ond-class matter 


.^LBKKT    H.     W^SI.KEK 

Ernest  J.  Hkndkicks 


Editor 
Business  Manager 
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A  circular  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  conveys  the  news 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Indiapapolis, 
Indiana,  on  the  14,  15  and  16  of  J.uly  next  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  From  the  circular  we  gather 
that  a  number  of  very  important  questions  deeply 
concerning  the  educational  interests  of  the  blind  will 
be    discussed.     We    are  sorry  that  matters  have  so 


shaped  themselves  that  we  cannot  attend.  Jf  Super- 
intendents Ray  and  Huntoon  are  not  there,  perhaps, 
in  our  opinion,  that  most  vital  question  oi  economies 
in  relation  to  embossed  literature  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  that  from  the  discussion  something 
tangible  may  be  adopted. 


^l^S 


f/ap 


■f-o^-^J^. 


An:  ^^j-^.       <is>  /7>  / 


lo  -  i-h  rrif' 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


i  1  imI  I".i  |i-i|.       With       SM      iiiJiliy      In  ! 

Iili'iiwi',    lie  liji.d  lii-lli-r  i|iiit  ii.skiii;;  Uty\ 
Milvicc.       N'l)     rv.ii      «  ili   cnllMSC;!  illil<H, 
.■iini     ill      the    !,'i-i"il   111:1  jority  of  ciisci.  I 
llii'     ;i(l\  iiT    is  iiul    worl  li  flif  piitici- it  ' 
is     urillcii     on.      'I'lir     cilitor'.i  JH'Ik'I 
iiHiit     i.s     the  sal'rst  for  more  ri'ii.soijs 
lliaii     oiii>.    a.iwl  il  iiiiiki's  liiin  appear  | 
in     ;i  \vi-iMi;i'  li;rlil   I"  tlirww  liiiiiKcIf  so 
Jjir^ely     on      llie      ;Mlvir-c     of  very  IHl- 
(MM't:i.iii       i'iinsel|i>is.       Li'i       not,      our 
peo|ile      loo      liilly  ju.'^tify  llie  al|-(;a(ly 
I'oiiinion   not  1011  that   bliiirl  ])eoph;  arc 
uiie'r.-il  el  111. 
IPRINGPiELD  (MAS3.)   MORN.  UNICM 
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CLIFTOHVlIiLB  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIHD. 

TO   THE    EUrrOB   OF    THE   BBLT.WT  NEWS-UTITEB. 

Snt — As  Easter  is  drawing  near  it  has  oocurred 
to  Die  that  therf  are  many  of  your  readers  who 
would  like  to  give  a  tliaxik-offering  for  their 
sight,  and  at  the  eamo  time  help  to  clear  tins 
debt  whicJi  we  leel  greatlv,  and  there  may  ^be 
jfathers  and  mothers  who  wi>uld  like  to  thank  God 
for  their  cbUdren's  sight.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  found  three  little  ones,  2^  years, 
15  months,  and  9  montlis,  quite  blind.  There  is 
no  hoQie  for  such  little  c.liildron.  We  have  two 
at  present  in  our  Cliftonville  Home,  and  laa,ve  had 
otheiB  who  have  been  passed  on  to  the  institu- 
tion to  be  e<luc,ited.  I  feci  I  have  only  to  place 
our  needs  before  the  public,  who  hare  always  re- 
sponded cheerfuUv.  Thanlii^  all  friends  for  the 
help  I  feel  they  are  goniR  to  give— Yours, 

Uxy,  Knookbreda  Park,  Belfast,  9th  April. 


m,[if^ 


BARNARD  BLIND  STUDENT. 

I  iinjiMU'c 'I'w  (^''"*''"''"Tr^    + 

Barnard  College  Jg,  Margaret  Hogan. 
Maf^ret  Js  a^  drphan,  and  until  last 
springintel  ffb' inmate  of  the  bliud.  insti- 
tute lit  New  York  city.  ,  Slie  was  appar- 
en.tl^6-flO"'aml:iltlous  to'  better  her  conclilion 
that  she  wa.s  offered  a  scholarship  in  Bar- 
nard to  fit  herself  for  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion. Hearing  the  circumstances  a  ricli 
woman  in  New  York  came  to  the  front 
and  has  offered  to  pay  for  her  l3oard  and 
a  special  Latin  coach  in  order  to  help  her 
along.  The  state  appropriates  .f300  a  year 
to  pay  a  reader  for  eacli  blind  student,  so 
one  of  the  other  pupils  has  taken  upon 
herself  to  furnish  eyes  for  the  blind  girl  ; 
by  reading  aloud,  and  taking  notes  for 
her  at  the  lectures.  Margaret  afterwards 
writes  them  out  on  a  type  writer,  using 
the  embossed  type  so  she  may  study  them 
at  her  leisure.  A  girl  as  plucky  and  am- 
bitious as  Margaret  Hogan  deserves  to 
si;oceed  and  ought  to,  have  all  the  help 
possible.  -J 

'T  II  E    WES  T     V  I  R  G  t  N  I  A 


T  A  B  L  E  T,     'C^j^jvA.  A^  \^^^. 
BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


'L'lie  ^I.  Z.  ]\lnyazin('  for  April  is 
.suslainiiiL;'  ils  reputation  for  e.\cel- 
leticB  of  niL'cliani(-'al  e.\ecutioii,  as 
well  as  for  literary  make-up.  The 
wonder  is  that  there  are  not  many 
mure  mistakes  where  the  enterprise 
is  so  new.  ai'(l  the  haml  so  varied. 
The  print  has  remai'kably  improved  j 
siiicB  the  setfins'  iil>  of  the  new  press. 
'I'iie  only  fault  in  the  issue  is  that  the 
editor  has  had  the  had  taste  to  publish 
the  had  niauners  of  some  of  tiis 
erities.  Not  only  so,  Imt  he  even 
apiliy.es  for  lliem.  One  would  think 
ihal  llu'  diiL'!<ing'  stool  wus  not  cdoai'- 


Mordny;  April  30,  ViTS,. 

Miss  Eugenie  Tes.sler,  tanWeiiltea 
blind  sjnger  of  this  town,  has  gone  to 
Holyoke,  whuwo.alia  will  participate  In 
several  entertainments.  Miss  Tessler's 
vocal  attainments  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  that  she  has  recently  received 
flattering  offers  to  tour  the  United 
itates. 
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I  :    Persons  wishing  to  communicate  with  The 

Times-Dispatch    by   telephone   win   ask  cen- 
tral (or  •'4041,"  and  on  being  answered  from 

tho  office  switchboard,  will  Indicate  the  de- 

iBBrtment    or    person    with    whom    they    wish 
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MONDAY",    APRIL,    20.    190S.  " 

Jewish  Charities  Program 

Program    of    Fifth    ^nennial    Confer-  It  the  President   of  the  (55:S?i7Sice 

ence    of    the    National     Conference    of  Taesdav   Mo™f»!i    mo      ..I 

Jewish  Charities,  meeting  in  RIchmoud.  BethAl^L    T^%f  "  \     M  * 

Je?frrr"^'rt'^"-    ^°"^f-    ^^«>-    "^-  -"^"""rea/"as"^^[r^1uc  ,o""\o''^f^e' 

Jefferson   Auditorium.     Dinner  tendo.-  general    topic    of    the    mornina.      xSa 

w  MJY'    ";^"}"«';\°f   the   Conference  pa.per    itself    will    be    printed    and   dis- 

^y    y^ejo'^al    Jewish    community.      Mr.!  tributed    at    the    meeting    of    Mona-iy 

Henry  S,   Hutzler,  toastmaster.  evening    to    all    members    of    the    Co.i- 

iSpeakers, — Governor  Claude  A,  Swan-  lerence,    so     that     they     may    acquai«t 

son,    IWayor    Carlton    McCarthy,    Dr.    H.  tuemsc  ves    with     its       contents.      TUe 

N,    Calish,    Rabbi    Betl^   .^uaba   Temple  Paper    has    been    prepared    under      the 

Hon.     Oscar    L.    Straus,    Secretary      of  ?r"^^'c'^^    '^   ^   committee   consisting  of 

Commerce    and    Labor,    Washing'ton,   D.  t,,  ,           Lewin-Epstein,      Mr.    Bernard 

C;     President    Nathan    Bijur.     of    New  f^      .^    „,•    ^^"^^    ^-    ^-    Sabsovicli,      Dr. 

York,    and,    others,  David  Blaustein, 

Presentation    of    l»i-        ennlaa   B^nacl  ,.„  °^"^'      '"^^^    Unirication    of    Jewish 

Communal    Activities." 

tJ^^^''^7~^''-  •'''^°^  H  .  HoUandur, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
JMd..    President    of    the    Federation    of 
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■Je-vvish  Charltifes  of  Baltimore. 
'  Discussion. — ^Dr.  Emil  G  .  Hirsoh, 
Rabbi,  Sinai  Congregation,  Chicago, 
III.;  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes,  Rabbi,  Temple 
Emanu-El,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Leon 
iZolotkoff,  Chicago,  III.;  Mr.  Henry 
'Butzel,  United  Hebrew  Charities,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Mr.  Milton  E.  Marcuse, 
President  Penitentiary  Board,  Rich- 
,piond,  Va.;  Mr.  Max  Mitchell  Fede-, 
jVated  Jewish  Charities,  Boston,  Mass.] 
';■  Tnesday  Afternoon,  May  Dtli. 
,  Tcpic:  "Intermunicipal  Co-operation' 
In  Charitable  Activities. 

(Including  a  consideration  of  Natto-; 
nal  Institutions,  such  as  the  Nation.-il 
Jewish  HosDltal  for  Consumptives 
and  the  Jewish  Consumptives'  Relief 
Society.  Intermunicipal  co-operation 
to  be  discussed  with  relation  to  the 
care  of  the  Juvenile  delinquent,  me 
Insane,  the  chronic  invalid,  the  blind, 
and    other    defectives.) 

Paper. — Rabbi  George  Zepin,  Chic- 
ago, 111.,  Superintendent  United  Hebrew! 
Chanties,  Chicago,  111.  With  relation 
to  institutions  maintained  by.  the  B'nai 
B'rith,  Mr.  Jacob  Purth,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
With  rRla.tion  to  the  National  JewUhl 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Mr.  S.  Grab-! 
felder,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  and  Mr.  Marx 
Gunst,    Richmond,    Va. 


30    '.^^^^r^ 

BLIND  PEOPLE  AS 
DfEFUL  CITIZENS 


i\(M^^oi  Sight     Doesn'l     Hindevl 
'Dieni  P'rom  flaking'  an  Hon- 

,       T    •      •         "  I 

est   Lu'iiig.  I 

CU'IC      CLUB      TC)      HELP 


Agency     Established     to     Make- 
Market  for  Sightless 'Work- 
ers' Products. 


UiK-  liuDilrecl  years  ago,  the  .siiggp.sUou 
that  blind  person-s  riaight  become  useful 
and  efflcietit  citizeus  would  have  been 
'received  with  doubtful  shakes  of  the 
hesid,  and  the  person  who ,  advanced  it 
would  have  been  looked  upuri  as  a  vision- 
aiy.  So.  accustomed  bad  tlie  florld  be- 
come to  regarding  tlie  •  attiicted  of  all 
kiuils,  especially  the  bliud,  a?  depeudeuts 
and  objects  of  charity,  that  never  a, 
thoustit  wiis  entertained  of  making 
them  useful.  Pouiile  were  content  to 
fgive  alms  to  the  blind  beggjir,  pitying 
the  affliction  that  prevented  him-  from 
taking,  part  in  tlie  world's  worU,  hut 
their  charity  never  extended  to  the 
broader  views  of  modern  philanthropy, 
which  go  on  the  priuriple  that  every  per- 
son should  hell)  himself. 

lu  the  great  Nineteenth  Century,  when' 
more  progress  in  all  tiekls  -svas  made' 
than  in  all  the  centuries  that  preceded 
it,  the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted 
and  the  hitherto  dependent  received 
serious,  sricntitio  study.  It  was  left  tdj 
•the  present  century,  however,  to  worlj' 
uut  thes?  prolilems,  and  in  solving  them, 
the  best  efforts  of  our  greatest  minds 
are  now  directed.  To  malic  the  blind 
UReful.  has  tieeu  a  serious  matter,  but 
this  object  liiis  lieen  accomplished  to  a' 
great  extent,  rind  a  movement  is  no-n' 
on  foot  in  this  city  to  extend  the  worlc 
so  that  every  blind  person  in  the  I'ily 
may  be  able  to  help  himself  or  herself. 
The  Civic  Club  has  been  Inking  up  the 
matier  lately  and  baa  perfecteiT  a 
scheme  for  the  help  of  the;  bliud.  tlic, 
basis  of  which  is  the  forming  of  a  mai-- 
ket  for  the  sale  of  goods  which  the  blind '! 
manufacture.  > 

O.    H.    Hiirvitt.    siipeiinlfiinent   of    the 
•'''■ '     '"'"'  J-1' ■     '■'''-'•'    ■         'Jverurook,,! 


uucn:-  the   amjrrte&-imr-remfwTen  m 

numerous  useful  occupations,  i^  in   per- 
tect  accord   with  the  Civic  Cinl.  in   il.s 
ellort  to  be  a  medium  between  the  liiiou 
people  here  and  the  jfortunate  ones  whp 
are    still    spared--  their    eyesight.      'i;h« 
cumber  of  things  which  a  blind  man  (jl 
woman    can    do^  seems    marvelons      rp. 
./'.^^' .  ""'■'"   ''""^f  never   studied   the  po>r^» 
sibihties..    The  Civic  <'li,)i  Cuumitte*!  fiJf 
chsirge    of    fins    niatli'i-    lias    already    a. 
small   card   list   uf   names    of   bliud:  pet:-,, 
soiis^  htted    as    tutors,    masseurs."  music; 
teachers,     piauo-tunei-s.     organists,     rag 
carpet  weavers,  bammoek-makefs,  sham- 
pooers,   elocutionists,     typewriters     a.nd 
chair-cauers.     Additional  names  will  be 
added  fro  mtime  to  time  as  the  Alum- 
nae Association  of  the  School  of  Blind | 
at  Overbrook  shall  report  them. 
--  The  part  that  the-  Civic  Club  proposes ! 
■  to  play  in  this  matter  is  to  form  a  cen-- 
tral  agency,   to   inform   and   educaie  the 
public  concerning  the  work  OiMt  cnu  be 
done  by  the  adult  blind,  as  the  club  con-- 
aiders   that-  the  public  needs   to   be  en-! 
lightened  as  to   the   fiossibilities   of   the 
afflicted.      Tlw    blind    people    under    the 
nifiiienco  .of    this    encouragement,      can 
easily.be  ni.-jde  to  realize  th,Tt,  far  from 
being  helpless,    they   are  doing  a   work 
■that  is, of  benefit  to  the  commuhity  and 
fo  themselves.     Whenever  it  is  possible 
i  the  Civic  Club  hopes  that  citizens  will 
j  employ   the   services   of  a  bliud  person. 
Mrs.    Willi:im    M.    LyliriTud,    one   of   the 
direetoi-.s   of   the  club,  says,  as  a   result 
of    her    iuve.-tigations    among    the   blind 
here,    thnt    the    municipality    is      short- 
sighted, indeed,  that  cannot  be  made  to 
see   that  the   expense   of   educating   the, 
blind   to  be   useful   citifiens   will   be  far 
less   than   that   of   pauperizing  them   in 
institulions. 

',Pii    .inolc    ilirectly    from    her;       "The 
economic  proposition   (hat    it  is  a   bitter 
investment,  intellectuiilly,    commercialtv 
and    morally    to    provide    education    nnli 
to  train  the  blind  for  s-lf,siipport,  rather 
than    1o    maintain    ti-.em    .-is    pauners    in 
asylums.,   institutions     and     worklmnses. 
has    never    been    heard    until      recently, , 
never   been    sufBcientlv    considered.      In . 
the  School -for  the  Blind   at  Overbrook 
pupils  are  reminded  thai  they  hare  lost 
(nv,   sense— .sight,    an   ,ini|M>rtant    his(ni-i 
nient:     or     tool— but      that     four     olhfr 
tools -and.   above   all.    the   mind.    reni;iin 
Nriih  which   they  may  emiip  themselves ; 
richly.     They  are  reminded  that  educa-j 
tion  exists  not  to  take  away  miavoidalde 
f'is,i!rreeablene.ss    of    existence,     but    to; 
fortify  them  'to  orercomo  difliculties.  ti"^ 
I  auK-::^  them  not  only  to  be  unwilling  (rcE 
be  dependent,  buc  to  unable  them  to  b(ft 
irdepeivJeut." 

On  the  Civic  t.'inb's  list  of  workers 
both  men  and  women,  only  the  mimes  o- 
reliable  workers  are  kepi:.'  and  those  de 
siring  to  suilnort  this  cnuse  need  linv 
no  fear  of  engaging  blind  workers  wh 
fire  ineomp.^ieut.  .\ny  one  wi.«liing  t 
invostis'ate  more  thoroughly  may  nice 
Miss  .Si^arle.  cli.-iirmnu  of  theTicke 
F-vrhanQ'f  (.'ommittee.  .vim  will  ImveJ 
(-linrge  of  this  woric  and  will  ;.e  al  the' 
Civic  riiib  iif-licc  ;rflpi  .-Viiril  t  on  Tiies 
rays   .-mil    l"-iil:n--    frrni    10   ..\     Af     I 

V.  ^\ 

EC --TON    .V,-DRN,   ?OST. 


Jhirrsc'r.y..  Apri;  C2,  ■'.c;03. 

Blind   Musicians  Give   R^fil^\i 

Mme.  Christine  La  Barraque,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  pianist,  both 
blind,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  evening 
in  Steinert  Hall.  Mr.  O'Brien  played 
pieces  by  Schubert,  Grieg,  Liszt  and 
Chopin.  Miss  La  Barraque  sang  songs 
by  Scontrino,  Brogi,  Mascagnl,  Saint- 
Saens.  Simon.  Dubois,  Tschalkbwsky  \ 
Napravnik,  Stutzman,  Valverde,  Andu- 
aga,  Panzani,  and  many  of  these  songs 
were  new  to  the  local  public. 

Both  musicians  showed  careful  train- 
ing, intelligence  and  good  taste.  Many 
of  Miss  La  Barraque's  songs  were  of 
unusual  interest,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  found 
favor  by  his  finished  playing,  though 
he  was  Inclined  at  times  to  over  balance 
the  singer  in  accompanying.  A  fair 
sized  and  friendly  audience  was  present. 


BOSTON  EVE.  GUOBE. 


Jhu-sHry,  April  ??,  jS-Ms 
CONCERT    BY    BLIND   ARTISTS. 


Mile  La  Barraque  and  Frgnk  O'Brier^j 
Give  Excellent  Program.  ^"0  | 

A  fine  audience,  both  in  numbers  and 
Inj  its  artistic  character,  attended  the 
concert  given  last  evening  in  S^inert 
nail  by  Mile  Christine  La  Barraque,  the 
blind  soprano,  and  Frank  O'Brien,  the 
blind  pianist. 

The  program  comprised  20  numbers, 
prtetty  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
performers,  and,  in  the  main,  composed 
of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  great 
modern  masters  of  both  piano  and  vocal 
music.        ' 

Mile  La  Barraque  sang  with  that  rare 
delicacy  of  expression,  sweetness  of 
tone  and  fine  technique  tor  which  she 
hds  been  noted  since  she  came  Into  pub- 
lid  notice  a  few  years  ago,  and  Mr 
O'Brien's  plaving  was  as  brilliant,  as 
true  and  as  full  of  varied  expressions  as 
his  admirers  know  that  it  usually  is, 
Tlie  audidnce  was  genuinely  enthusias- 
tic,  ■  '■■ 

fiCSTON   MOMN.  JC'iJRNAU. 


BLIND  SOLOISTS  GIVE 

s..^  J  CHARMING  RECITAl^ 

Mile.  Christine  La  Barraque,  soprano, 
and  Frank  O'Brien,  pianist,  both  of 
whom  are  blind,  gave  a  recital  at  Stein- 
ert Hall  last  night  and  pleased  a  goo'- 
sized,  friendly  audience.  Both  of  the=e 
young  musicians  are  genuinely  gifted; 
both  are  skilful  and  Intelligent.  So  they 
posses  m  a  considerable  measure  the 
qualities  that  make  for  success  in  the 
artistic  world.  That  they  lack  some  of: 
the  ^  confidence  which  also  counts  isi 
inevitable,  but  still  the  interpretive  a.$i 
well  as  executive  side  of  their  art  is  In; 
an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Nor  do' 
they  cling,  as  many  musicians  do.  to 
the  beaten  path.  Thus  Mr.  O'Brien 
played  some  none  too  familiar  pieces  bv 
Grieg,  as  well  as  standard  selection's 
from  the  capacious  repertory  of  Schu- 
bert. Liszt  and  Chopin,  and  Miss  La: 
■Barraque  sang  uncommon  songs  by 
Scontrino.  Brogi,  Mascagni.  Saint-Saens,! 
Tschaikowsky  and  some  German  an-jl 
fepanish  composers.  Altogether  it  was: 
an  attractive  program  and  the  perform-! 
ance  in  general  was  praiseworthy.  ' 


WORCECTaR  iK'ASS-)  TELEGHAWr 


Tlic:.,.1-iy,   April   i\   '^6f-. 


;iGHT  RESTORED  TO  MRS.  MOSSETTE 
AFTER  ID  YEARS  OF  BLINDNESS. 


? 

8p<H:ial  to  The  TelcEraiu 

LEICESTER,  April  20.— After  I'J  years 
of  total  blindness.  Mrs,  Matilda  (Bercume) 
Mo6,'3ette,  widow  of  Joseph  Mossette,  has 
had   her  eyesight  restored, 

Mrs.  Mossette  pas.9ed  about  CO  years  of 
her  lite  in  the  Burncoat  district  of  Leo- 
ester,  But  went  to  live  with  her  son, 
IeH  Mossette,  12  Pond  street,  Worcester, 
In  August.  It  was  two  weeks  ag-o  at 
the  home  of  her  son  in  Worcester  that 
she  aesln  saw  light  after  19  years,  m 
what  seemed  to  her  a  dark  and  grloomy 
world. 

Mrs.  MoSKu  ,  will  be  93  years  old,  Aug. 
IS.  It  was  on  a  sunny  day  In  early 
springr,  19  years  ago,  when,  as  she  sat 
sewing  in  her  home  in  the  Burncoat  dis- 
trict of  Lieicester,  she  suddenly  became 
blind.  Several  eye  specialists  were 
cailed  in  to  treat  her,  but  to  no  avail. 
Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  she  underwent 
an  operation,  but  this,  too,  proved  un- 
successful. A  short  time  after  the  oper- 
ation Inflammation  set  in  in  her  left  eye, 
and  the  eve  had  to  be  removed.  Tlie 
rlgrht  eye  remained  totally  blind  until  the 
return   of  the  sight  two   weelcs  ago. 

During  all  these  vears  of  darkness.  Mrs. 
Mossette  alwavs  kept  up  courage,  be- 
lieving as  she  often  said,  that  "some 
dav  God  will  give  me  back  my  sight  if 
I  prav  to  him  and  keep  my  faith  in  him.  ' 

Thii  shiV  ha-s  continued  year  after  year, 
praying  and  making  special  novenas  and 
doing  religious  w-orks,  in  the  hope  that 
her  eyesight  would  be  returned  as  a  re- 
ward She  had  just  completed  a  special 
noven;.  to  St.  Anthony,  praying  for  his 
interctsslcn  for  the  return  of  her  sight 
two  weeks  ago,  when  her  vision  wa.s 
restored.  She  believes  it  was  her  praye'-s 
and   trust  in  God  that  restored  her  siglit. 

For  the  past  few  days  Mrs.  Mossette 
has  been  visiting  her  relatives  in  tlx- 
Burncoat  district  of  Leicester,  where  slie 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and 
It  was  at  the  home  of  David  Bercume  on 
Rawson  street,  that  a  reporter  talked 
with  her  today.  . 

It   was    two    days    after    her   sight       re- 
urned   before  her  -son   and   the   members 
of    his    family    in    Worcester    were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  she  could  see. 

I  was  so  happv  when  I  saw  them  walk- 
ing about  the  hou.se  that  I  just  wanted 
to  look  at  them  for  a  while  without  their 
knowing  I  could  see  them,  it  had  been 
so  long  since  1  had  seen  their  faces,  she 
said   today. 

On  the  second  day  she  gave  her  secret 
away  by  asking  what  it  said  on  a  baker  s 
wagon  as  it  passed  the  house  of  her  son 
on  Pond  street.  Then  there  whs  joy  m 
the  household.  Since  that  time  Mrs. 
Mossette  has  been  going  about  seeing  the 
sights  She  has  seen  the  electric  cars 
and  automobiles.  She  saw  her  tlrst  auto- 
mobile In  I.,elcester,  and  asked  what  those 
red-wheeled    things   were. 

Taking  a  pack  of  cards,  she  is  able  to 
distinguish  spades  from  hearts  and  clubs 
(from  diamonds.  Her  relatives  in  Leices- 
Iter  have  shown  her  a  number  of  pictures 
V)f  people  who  live  '■•In  her  old  neighbor- 
iliood,  and  in  every  case  she  has  told 
them  who  they  were. 

I    She    takes    pleasure   in    looking   at   and 
italklng    to    her    grandchildren,      and      to 

oung  people   whom  she   had   never  seen. 

ho  have  grown  up  during  her  years  of 
-lindness.    She  is  having  a  reunion  among 

he  people  of  Burncoat,  and  they  all  say 

hat   she  a,ppears   20   years   younger   since 

er   eyesight   has   returned. 

Mrs.  Mossette  Is  a  French-speaking  wo- 

jan  and  can  talk  but. little  English.  Ow- 
ng  to  this  fact,  Mrs.  Bercume  and  her 
laughters    acted    as    interpreters    for   the 

oporter.     When    they   asked    her   if   she 

£?o"''lv,!f^  ."k*  ,'"".?,  ■'''"'"S  near   the   ta- 1 
ble,   she  replied,   "Yes,   he  is  writing"       I 

-ii^'lT'll^     ^'""    y^^;"^     "f    blindness,     Mrs. 
Mossette    was    able    to    do    many    things 
about    the    house.      She    would    wash    the ; 
dishes,  sew  and  pick  berries,  being    ,ible    to 
bv   t'oSclf  ^'"''^"  *''""''  from  the  ripe. 

When  it  is  considered  that  she  will  be 
93  years  old  Aug.  IS,  her  memory  is  re- 
markable. She  said  today  she  could  re 
member  well  when  a  number  of  houses 
now  in  the  Burncoat  district  were  movtd 
there  from  another  section  of  the  town 
all  the  way  by  oxen.  After  a  few  mh^, 
utes  tor  reflection,  she  replied  to  a  quesi 


It. 


tion  as  to  liow  many  grandchildren  snc 
had,  tliat  she  had  29.  She  could  tell  just 
how  many  children  there  were  in  each 
family,  but  she  could  not  remember  the 
names  of  all.  While  going  about  looking 
the  district  over  yesterday,  she  remarked 
ihat  two  new  barns  were  built  during 
her   blindness.  . 

To  guestions  regarding  dates  of  her 
birth,  marriage  and  the  like,  she  an- 
swered without  a  moment  for  reflection. 
She  was  much  interested  during  the  in- 
terview, and  exjiressed  herself  as  glad 
that  the  people  would  know  her  story. 
She  enjoys  good  health. 

She  was  born  m  Canada,  -Aug.  18,  1815, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  Bercume  and 
Julia  Baribeault.  She  has  been  In  Leices- 
ter a  little  over  60  years,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Mossette  Jan.  10,  184S,  at 
Worcester  by  Fr.  P.  T.  O'Reilly,  who 
was  later  Bishop  O'Reilly  Of  the  Spring- 
field diocese.  , 

She  was  not  quite  certain  as  regards 
the  church  where  she  was  married,  but 
thought  it  was  the  old  St  Johns  church 
in  Worcester.  There  were  11  children, 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  Three 
sons  are  living.  Ell  of  Worcester,  Alfred 
of  Natick  and  Joseph  Mossette  of  Oxford. 
She   ^as    grandchildren    in    Natick,    Wor- 


i  She   lias 
ceste!^^0> 


xford,    Spencer  and   Leicester. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,   1908. 

CONCERT  BY  BLl 


Miss  Christine  La  Barraque 

and  Franl<  O'Brien  Heard 

in  Steinert  Hall. 


Miss  Christine  La  Barraque,  sopra- 
no, and  Frank  O'Brien,  pianist,  both 
blind,  gave  a  c'oncert  last  night  in 
Steinert  Hall.  Miss  La  Barraque  sang 
these  songs:  Scontrino,  "Povera  P.on- 
dinella";  Brogi,  "Notte  Blanca":  Mas- 
cagni,  "Serenata";  Saint-Saens,  "O 
beaux  reves."  from  "Etienne  Marcel"; 
A.  Simon.  "La  Neve";  Dubois,  "Taran- 
telle";  Tschaikowsky,  "Nay,  Though 
My  Heart  Should  Break";  Napravnik, 
"LuMaby"  from  "Harold";  Stutzman, 
"Vainka's  Song";  Valverde,  "Nina 
Pancha";  Anduaga,  "Tus  Ensuenos": 
Panzani,  "La  Jibara."  Mr.  O'Brien 
played  Schubert's  "Momens  Musicals." 
Nos,  1  and  3,  and  Impromptu,  op.  90, 
No.  3;  Grieg's  Humoreske,  op.  6,  No. 
2;  air  from  the  "Holberg"  suite,  Aut 
den  Bergen,"  op.  19,  No.  1;  Liszts 
"Cantique  d'amour"  and  Chopin  s 
Scherzo  No.  2,  op.  31. 

Miss  La  Barraque.  a  singularly  ac- 
complished young  woman,  one  whose 
general  culture  might  well  be  envie;! 
by  women  to  whom  nature  has  ibeen 
kinder,  has  sung  before  this  in  Boston, 
and  her  agreeable  voice  and  her  voca.l 
proficiency  have  been  much  praised. 
Last  evening  she  sang  several  songs- 
that  -were  unfamiliar  and  again  gave 
pleasure.  ,  .     ,       

Mr  O'Brien  is  also  favorably  Known 
to  our  concertgoers.  He  adds  con- 
stantly to  his  repertory,  and  last  even- 
ing not  onlv  played  his  solo  pieces 
with  spirit,  but  accompanied  the  singer 
with  taste.  There  was  an  audience  of 
fair  size,  which  was  much  interested 
and  warmly  applausive. 
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AT  93  GETS 
BACK  LOST  SIGHT 

Became  Blind  19  Years  Ago 

as  She  Sat  Sewing  in  Her 

Home  in  Leicester. 


tSpcclal  Dispatch  totlie  Boston  Herald.) 
WORCESTER.  April  21-Mrs.  Matilda 
Mosse.tte.  widow  of  Joseph  Mossette,  of 
Leicester,  who  has  been  living  with  ber 
son  Eli  Mossette  on  Pond  street,  Woioe.'!- 
ter,  lias  suddenly  had  her  eyesight  re- 
stored after  19  years  of  blindness.  She 
will  be  93  year.s  old  Aug.  18,  and  she  be- 
came blind  19  years  ago  as  she  sat  sew- 
ing in  her  home  in  Leicester. 

Mrs.  Mossette  has  kept  up  her  courage. 

believing  as   she,  often  said   Diat  ".Some 

day  God  will  give  me  back  mv  siglit  if 

1    pray    to    Him    and    keep    my    faith    in 

Him."    She  had  just  completed  a  special 

novena  to  St.  Anthony  at  St.   Anthony 

Church,    alxjut   10    dav.s   ago    when    her 

sight   w-as    restored.     She    was   able    to 

read     signs     on     delivery    w-agons     that 

I  passed    her    house    and    to    distinguish 

I  colors  and  characters  on  playing  cards 

I     Mrs.  Mossette  was  born  in  Canada  in 

11815,  daughter  of  Auguste  and  Julie  Bar- 

itieault.    .She  came  to  Leicester  60  years 

I'  ago  wiiere  she  ,was  married  Jan.  10.  IMS 
to  Joseph  Mossette  by  the  Rev.  P  t! 
O'Reilly,  who  was  later  bishop  of  the 
diocesBj 
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SATURDAY,   APRIL   25,   1908. 

SAfS  HUGHfS'  HOLD 
IS 


Gen.  E.  F.  Jones  of  New  York 

Declares  Governor  Suits 

Him  Exactly. 

In  search  of  data  to  be  used  in  his 
history  of  the  Gth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. Gen.  Edward  F.  Jones,  who 
commanded  the  regiment  during  the 
civil  war,  is  in  Boston.  He  hopes  to 
have  his  work  completed  within  a 
yea  r. 

Gen,  Jones  is  nearl.v  SO  years  old, 
and  has  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes.  His 
daughter  does  all  his  reading  for  him 
in  collecting  material  for  his  histori- 
cal \olume.  He  was  for  six  years 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Tork 
state.  Speaking  of  the  present  politi- 
cal situation  there,  he  said: 

•  Gov.  Hughes  suits  me  exactly.  Of 
course,  he  is  a  partisan,  and  lie  sticks 
close  to  the  Republican  party,  nr.d  1  am 
a  Democrat,  or  a  sort  of  Democrat. 

„f  ^t  ""^  *  ^'"™  '■'"''^  °"  ''•«  great  mass 
Of  the  people,  but  politicians  dislike 
mm.  I  do  not  think  the  admiration  of 
the  people  for  him  will  avail  lum  much 
^^.^"t,"  comes  to  the  convention.  With 
i?^  Republican  voters  of  New  York 
■ri'tf^v-.'^J"^"  opinion,  is  stronger  than 
tatt,  but  the  administration  forces  will 
naturally  prove  more  powerful  when  it 
comes  to  a  fight. 

JL*'^J°-K^'^^'^S-  ','«  ''»«  a  lafSe  follow- 
ing_in    New    \qrk    among    the    masses. 
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AGED  WOMAN  RECOVERS  SIGHT 
AFTER  19  YEARS' BLINDNESS 


(Photo   by   Falk,    Ns^   York.) 
Geri.  Edward  F.  Jones, 
Fotmer  Lieutenant-Governor  of  "Kew 
York,  Who  Thinks  Politicians  Man 
Beat  Hughes. 


The}'  have  an  idea  tnat  he  wants  to  do 
something  for  them,  and  probably  he 
does, 

"There  is  a  large  element  of  inde- 
pendent and  very  intelligent  Demo- 
crats in  New  York  who  faVor  Gov. 
Johnson  for  the  nominee  as  against 
Bryan,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  Johnson  or  Gray  of  Dela- 
ware  could   carry    New   York   against 

"Roosevelt  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
with  the  people  of  New  York  as  he 
was  a.  year  ago." 


MRS,  MATHILDA  MOSSETTE 
Of  Wovoester,  the  aged  woman  who  has  miraculously  recovered   her   sight   after 

being  blind  13   years. 


WOJICBSTER,  April  24,— After  19 
years,  of  total  blindness.  Mrs,  Mathilda 
Mossette.  03  years  old,  widow  of  Joseph 
Mossette  and  mother  of  Ell  Mossette,  of 
13  Pon(i  street,  this  city,  has  had  her  eye- 
sight as  suddenly  restored  as  it  was 
taken  away. 

Mrs,  Mossette  passed  about  60  years  of 
her  life  in  the  Burncoat  district,  Leices- 
ter, where  the  old  Mossette  farm  is.  It 
was  two  weeks  ago  in  this  city  that  her 
sight  was  suddenly  restored,  but  the 
family  has  only  ,iust  learned  of  it,  for 
the  aged  woman  was  fearful  that  if  she 
called  lany  one's  attention  to  the  fact  she 
would   lose  her,  sight   again. 

In  June,  19  years  ago,  ass  he  sat  sewing 
In  her  home  in  Leicster,  she  suddenly  be- 
came blind.  Several  eye  specialists  were 
called  in  to  treat  her.  but  to  no  avail, 
A  short  time  after  an  opei-ation  which 
prOTi'ed    unsuccessful    was    performed     in- 


flammation set  in  in  her  left  eye  and  the 
eye  had  to  be  removed'.  The-  light  eye 
remained  totally  blind  until  the  sudden 
return   of   sight   now. 

During  all  these  years  of  darkness  Mrs, 
Mossette  has  always  kept  up  courage,  be- 
lieving, as  she  often  said,  "that  some  day 
God  will  give  me  back  my  sight  if  I 
pray, to  him  and  keep  my  faith  in  him," 
She  believes  it  was  her  prayers  that  were 
responsible  for  the  miracle. 

To  a  Post  reporter  today  she  said :  "I 
was  -so  happy  when  I  saw  my  son,  his 
wife  and  their  children  walking  about 
the  house  that  I. just  wanted  to  look  at 
them  a  few  days  without  their  loiowing 
I  could  see  them,  it  had  been  so  long 
since  I  had  seen  their  faces,  and  I  was 
afraid   lest  my   sight  again   leave   me," 

Automobiles  and  electric  cars  fright- 
ened her  at  first,  for  she  has  just  had 
her  first  glimpse  of  them. 


BD2T0W.   ^'i,.._ 
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Tho  Phyllis  Club,  composed  of  vSI^S^  entloyes 
in  tho  vanous  Boston  theatres,  will  give  a  benefit 
flanong  party  in  K.  of  H,  Hall,  Wednesday  April 
29,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  giTen  to  Peter 
Trautvetter,  a  blind  member  of  Bill  Posters  jii.rl 
BiUers    No.     17,       JIOTbers    of    \o.     17    wtll    S 
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How"  It  Seems  to  See 

A^ain  After  19  Years 
M        Living  in  Blackness 

At  93  Sight  Wonderfully  Returns 
to  Lonely  Old  Woman  Who 
Has  Not  Seen  a  Ray  of  Light 
for  a  Score  of  Years. 


MRS.   MATILDA  MOSSBTTE  AND  HER  GREAT-GRA  NDNIECE,  OUVE. 


After   having   been  totally  blind  for 

19  years   Mrs.   Matilda  Bercume  Mos- 

sette  has  had  her  eyesight  restored. 

I     For  no  reason,  seemingly,  that  doc- 

'  tors  can  give,  her  eyesight  has  come 

back  to  her. 

Mrs.  Mossette  Is  a  wee,  little  old  woman 
now,  not  much  bigger  than  a  little  girl. 
[lifer  9$  ye^rs  have  given   her  much,  ana 


now  they  seem  to  be  making'  her  tinier 
and  frailer  each  day,  but  this  she  does 
not  mind,  because,  after  a  blackness  of 
nearly  20  years,  she  found  very  suddenly 
that  she  could  see. 

And  now,  after  having  lived  in  the  city 
of  Worcester,  where  there  are  brick  side- 
walks and  houses  close  together  and  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  for  the  little  coun- 
try woman,  she  has  gone  back  to  her 
old  home,  the  place  where  she  lived  over 
60  years,  and  she  is  visiting  among  the 
people  of  Leicester,  gazing  rapturously 
from   their   windows   at   the   scenes   that 


spell  home  for  her,  and  fondling  the  | 
silken  heads  of  their  babies  as  thougli ' 
she,   too,   were   once   again   a  mother. 

Her    Early    Years 

Ninety-three  years  ago  there  was  bom 
In  Canada  a  little  daughter  to  Augustus 
(Bercume  and  his  good  wife,  Julia  Bar- 
cheault  Bercume.  She  was  an  astonish- 
ingly small  child,  and  it  seemed  to  Au- 
gustus and  his  wife  that  she  was  an 
I  amazingly  bright  Infant.  In  those  days, 
as  now,  there  was  a  great  Influx  to  the 
States,  and  when  the  little  girl,  whom 
they  had  named  Matilda,  wanted  to  go, 
too,  they  made  no  murmur,  but  only 
shook  their  heads  wisely  and  nodded 
sagely,  because  they  had  always  said 
that  she   was  an   unusual   child. 

It  was  in  the  States  that  Matilda  Ber- 
cume,   tiny,    quick  and   piquant,    met   and 
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loveaTasepn  MOssette,  and  after  a  season; 
of  wooing  they  were  married  by  Father 
P.  T.  O'Kellly,  who  was  later  Bishop  j 
O'Reilly  of  the  Springfield  diocese. 

Then  they  went  to  live  in  Leicester. 
It  is  a  sunny,  beautiful  little  place,, 
Where  the  church  spires  raise  their  i 
heads  to  heaven  and  little  lakes  of 
water  fairly  allure  even  the  stranger  toi 
alight  and  try  for  a  fish  or  two.  There] 
are  fields  where  men  plough  and  there: 
are  woods  to  shoot  in.  It  was  home 
to  Joseph  Mossette  and  Matilda,  the  per- 
fect home  for  simple-hearted,  childlike 
people    that    they    were. 

There  were  babies,  U  of  them,  little 
snuggling,  brown-eyed  babies,  who  made 
her  cry  with  the  love  she  had  for  them. 
Some  of  them  died  and  it  almost  broke 
her  heart,  but  even  that  pain  she  would 
not  have  put  away  from  her  because  of 
the  added  love  that  those  little  lives 
had  brought  her.  So  it  was  that  the 
happiness  of  Joseph  Mossette  and  Ma- 
tilda was  a  by-word.  The  neighbors 
swore  that  she  had  everything  that  a 
woman  might  want— and  truly,  she 
thought    so    herself. 

Children  and  Grandchildren 
Then  the  years  passed  and  the  babies 
grew  up  and  before  she  knew  it  it  was 
the  babies  of  her  own  children  that 
she  held  In  her  arms,  although  It  seemed 
but  yesterday  when  they  laid  her  own 
first  born  there. 

The  first  really  great  grief  of  her 
life  came  when  Joseph  Mossette  died 
and  she  fell,  trembling,  on  his  grave. 
It  was  then  that  the  neighbors  first 
noticed  how  tiny  she  was,  all  bundled 
up   in    her    crepe. 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  blackness 
came.  She  sat  sewing  before  the  fire  in 
her  nome  in  Leicester  when  suddenly 
she.  found  that  she  could  not  see.  She 
cried  aloud  and  people  came  and  ques- 
tioned her  and  doctors  were  sent  for. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  hope  was 
quite  glyen  up.  Eye  specialists  were 
consulted  and  they  did  everything  In  ■ 
their  power,  but  It  was  of  no  avail. 
Matilda  Mossette  was  totally  blind,  a 
little,  groping,  white-haired  old  woman 
of   74. 

It  became  evident  that  she  could  no 
longer  live  at  her  old  home  in  Leicester 
and  so  she  went  to  live  with  her  son, 
Eli  Mossette  of  12  Pond  street,  Worces- 
ter. There  were  her  son's  wife  and  her  ] 
son's  babies  and  she  never  felt  herself  i 
a  burden  while  there  was  a  baby  to  be 
cared  for.  i 

And  yet  /  there  was  a  great  weight  in 
her  heart  which  came  so  near  to  being 
a  frightened  dread  that  she  had  much 
to  do  to  smother  It  and  not  worry  her 
aon    and    his    pretty,    happy    wife. 

In    all    her    life    Matilda    Mossette    had 
never     lived    In    the     city    before.      The 
noises    were    a    constant    source    of    sur-  i 
prise     and/    Irritation    such    as    she    had 
never  known  before.     There  was  a  sense  , 
i  of   closeness    which    seemed   to    suffocate 
!  her.     Although    she    could    not    Eije    she  ' 
felt   the  nearness   of  the   other   buildings 
looming  up   around   her   and   they   stifled  ' 
her.      When    spring    came     the     far-off 
scent    of    it    stung    her    old    nostrils    and 
she  longed  for  the  woods  and  tlie  colors  i 
that   she   knew,   and  In  the   summer   she  | 
sat    and    dreamed    of    other    summers. 

Silent  and   Retired 

It  was  noticed  that  she  became  more 
and  more  silent  and  seemed  to  shrink 
back  into  herself  in  a  subtle  reticence 
Into  which  no  one  felt  the  right  to  In- 
trude, and  there  were  those  who  said 
that  it  was  merely  old  age,  that  Tier 
silence  and  shrunken  figure  were  alike  1 
natural.  ' 

Natural  or  unnatural,  so  it  went  for  19 
years,  and  Matilda  Mossette  was  93, 
which  is  a  good  old  age  even  for  the 
long-lived  Canadian  people.  People  be-  > 
gan  to  wonder  at  her  tenacity,  and  to 
reverence  her  years,  as  Is  the  custom.  ! 
One  thing  she  openly  grieved  about,  and 
that  was  that  she  could  no  longer  go  to 
church  regularly  every  Sunday  morning. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  she  prayed 
regularly,  and  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  she  made  special  novenas  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  her  eyesight.  She 
had  a  little  shrine  fitted  up  in  her  son's 
home,  and  there  she  bent  her  trembling 
old  knees  and  prayed,  and  every  day  she 
prayed   one   prayer  alike. 

So  it  went  for  19  years— without  any 
variation— so  it  went  until  last  week. 
Then  one  day  she  sat  by  the  table  and 
watched  her  niece  move  about  the 
kitchen.  Quite  suddenly  and  simply  her 
sight    had    come    back    as    it    went. 

She  sat  very  still  In  her  chair  and  told 
noone_as  she  watched  the  family  niQxe 


SBouf,"  ana  It  Was  a  day  later  that  'they 
discovered  it. 

"What  does  It  say  on  that  wagon?"  she 
cried,    curiously,    then,    as   she    bent   for- 
ward   and     scrutinized     some      words    in 
English    on    a    wagon.      She    only    under-  j 
stood  French. 

Then    the   secret   was   out.     At    first    It  I 
seemed    too     astounding    to     bel'sve.       A  '■ 
hundred   tests   were  made,   and  the   little 
old  woman  came  up  to  all  of  them  brave- 
ly.    She  was  made  to  distinguish  playing 
cards— tell  which  were  hearts  and   which 
were  spades,    and   the   numbers    on   them,  j 
At   the   end     there     was   great   rejoicing,] 
and   the    neighbors   all    came   in   to   mar- 
vel, too — It  was  a  seven  days'  wonder.        I 

"But    aren't   you    glad?"    they   cried    at 
last  at  her  immobility.  j 

"But  yes,  I  am  glad,"  she  answered  I 
then.  "Me— I  want  to  go  home — to  my 
home— again.  I  want  to  see  It  with  my , 
own  eyes.  I  want  to  see  it."  And  she! 
put  lier  wrinkled,  knotted,  tired  old 
hands  oi'Cr  her  twitching  face  and  the 
hard   tears   filtered   through. 

I  Took    Her    Home 

I  They  are  quick  to  understand— those , 
people  of  Matilda  Mossette — and  tliey  are 
as  quick  to  act  as  they  are  to  under- 
stand. It  took  less  than  half  an  hour  i 
to  get  her  ready  and  some  of  her  be- 1 
longings  together  and  a  team,  to  take  I 
her   "home."  1 

On  the  way  over  she  sat  very  still  un- 
til   she   came   within   sight   of   the   place,  i 
and    then    she    wept    again,     and    under  | 
the  tears  there  was  a  little  undernote   oi  ! 
laughter   that    made   the    driver   want   to 
cry,  too.  ' 

Matilda  Mossette  Is  an  old  woman  now, 
and  she  can't  live  alone  in  her  old  liome. 
Instead,  she  is  visiting  at  the  neighbors, 
who  are  almost  all  more  or  less  distant,  i 
relatives     of     hers,     nieces,     grandnlec^s 
and    nephews.     One    while    she    spent    at 
Baird   Bercume's,   and  now   slie   is   at  the 
Kings'    place    on    Rawson    road.      Every 
inch  of  the  land  she  sees  from  out  of  the  j 
windows    she    knows    by    heart.      Every  ; 
incli   of   It   she  has   been   over.     She   sits  J 
and  gazes  out  and  smiles,  and  more  often 
than    not    there    Is    again    the    thrilling  I 
warmth  of  a  child's  head  pressed  against ! 
the   hollow   of   her   shoulder. 

Matilda  Mossette  is  at  home. 

eOISTON  (MASS-'i  MOP.N.  HEftAUfc 
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With  TwdWIachinesthe  Sight- 
less IWay  Easily  Do  Sten- 
ographer's Tasl<s. 


BY   GRACE    E.    KEATOR. 

(Miss  Keator.  although  blind,  acts  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Miss  Keator  is  com- 
pletely self-supporting  and  Is  a  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  work  of  this  organization  In 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness! 
which,  until  comparatively  recent  years,] 
Imposed  not  only  darkness,  but  IlfelOng 
idleness  or  uninterestinff  ana  trifling  tasks 
upon  its  victims.) 


The  first  man  to  tntroOuce  the  teach-' 
ing  of  shorthand  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  was  Mr.  O.  it.  Burritt,  then 
superintendent  of  the  state  school  fori 
the  blind  at  Batavla.  N.  Y.  A  few  pu- 
pils, who  seemed  especially  adapted  to 
this  line  of  work,  took  it  up,  and  I  was' 
fortunate  enough  to  be  among  thatl 
number.  After  having  acquired  sten-j 
ography  and  typewriting,  I  returned  to 
my  home,  and  should  not  have  beep 
able  to  take  it  up  as  a  profession  had 
it  not  been  for  the  New  York  Associa-I 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Holt,  the  secretary  of  that  or- 
ganization, had  studied  stenographs' 
for  the  blind  in  England,  where  it  wa.J 
earlier  recognized  as  a  practical  flelij 
for  them.  In  Birmingham,  there  Is  ^ 
public  stenographic  office  with  severa 
blind  stenographers,  who  do  efflcien 
work,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Nor 
wood  Ipstltute  for  the  Blind,  who  ar 
considered    proficient    in    stenographs! 


nave-B«eai'sarexcenent  positions.  Mls! 
Holt,  who  was  searching  for  blind  steni 
ographers,  heard  of  me  through  Mr 
Burritt  and  I  now  have  the  privileg* 
Of  being  her  private  secretary.  I  am 
very  glad  that  she  chose  me.  not  be- 
cause I  was  blind,  but  because  sh« 
considered  my  work  well  done  and  or 
a  par  with  that  of  sighted  stenogra' 
phers. 

Arbitrary  Machine. 
The  Stainsby-Wayne.  the  wonderful; 
machine,  which  I  use  for  my  shortTiand; 
notes,  weighs  only  nine  pounds,  and  isi 
very  .simple  in  its  mechanism,  havingj 
only  six  keys  with  which  to  form  all  thel 
combinations  used  in  the  syestm.  The, 
blind  stenographer  uses  the  six  just  as' 
the  sighted  stenographer  uses  his  pen- 
cil, tlie  system  being  mucii  the  same, 
only  more  arbitrary 

In  detail,  the  process  of  taking  short- 
hand is  first  by  raising  on  the  keys  with 
a  quick  elastic  touch  by  which  a  raised 
shorthand  type  cypher  is  printed  on  a 
slip  of  wliite  paper,  which  unwinds  from 
a  large  roll  placed  In  a  bracket  at  the 
left  side  and  travels  across  a  tray  on 
the  top  of  the  machine.  This  paper  re- 
sembles the  ticker  used  in  the  stock 
exchange.  A  roll  of  paper  will  last  sev- 
eral days. 

After  the  dictation  has  been  taken,  the 
paper  is  rolled  back  again,  and  is  then 
ready  to  be  read  with  the  fingers  and 
transcribed  to  the  typewriter.  I  could 
write  a  pamphlet  on  one  of  these  rolls, 
which  can  1:p  replenislied  very  easily  by 
simply  slipping  the  spool  out  of  the 
bracket  and  placing  it  in  the  fresh  roll. 
So,  you  see,  my  note  book  is  a  large 
roll  of  narrow  paper  and  the  notes, 
which  are  taken  on  this  paper,  can  be 
read  just  as  easily  six  months  hence 
as  they  could  the  day  they  are  taken.  I 
have  also  put  into  Braille  the  instruc- 
tions for  using  the  shorthand  machine 
for  the  benefit  of  my  pupils  and  for  my 
own  reference.  ,     s        ,   ^ 

Tlie  machine  writes  a  raised  print 
formed  from  the  English  Braille.  I  have 
been  asked  why  I  do  not  sub.stitute  New- 
York  Point,  which  is  another  |raispd 
type  for  my  stenographic  notes.  This 
would  be  impossible,  as  the  shorthand 
must  be  written  in  a  type  which  has 
limitless  contractions,  and  the  English 
Braille  is  the  only  type  at  the  present 
time  which  fills  the  reciuirements,  al- 
though the  Improved  Braijle,  which  is 
the  simplest  tactile  print,  will  undoubt-^ 
ediv  be  substituted  in  time. 

After  the  notes  are  talion  on  the  short- 
hand machine  they  are  read  with  the 
finger  and  transcribed  to  the  typewhiter, 
which  differs  in  nu  way  from  the  orUi- 
narv  machine.  The  u«i'  of  th:s  machine, 
which  runs  easily,  keeps  the  fingers 
flexible  and  does  net  dull  the  sense  of 
touch,  makes  stenography  particularly 
desirable  for  the  blind,  as  it  is  perfectly 
possible  tor  it  to  be  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  playing  the  organ  or  the 
piano.  .,  ,  i       J  *,_ 

Mv  first  pupil  has  mastered  the  sys- 
tem in  a  week  and  is  now  taking,  let- 
ters She  has  been  an  organist  and  is 
also'  a  pianist.  It  is  possible  to  attain 
a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  machine  be- 
ing guaranteed  to  write  140   words  a 

'"it"  is    perfectly    possible    for    blind 
stenographers    to    do    technical    work 
for    doctors    or    statisticians.      I    have , 
iust  completed  some  work  in  this  line 
for    a    phvsician    of   the    Presbyterian 
Hospital  for  which  the  usual  rates  for 
stenographic   work  were  paid.     There 
are      now      three      blind      stenographers; 
who    have    done    work    in    connection  i 
with  the  association.  i 

(Cocyrlght.    1908.    Charity    and    the    Com- , 
raons.    X.    V,)  I 


Civic^piib  Will 

Assist  the  Blind 


I  HOSE  whose  sympathies 
have  been  stirred  by  the 
plight  oi:  the  helpless 
blind  in  this  commnnity 
will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Civic  Club's  proposal 
lo  establish  a  central 
agency  to  inform  and 
educate  the  public  foncerning  the  wOrlc 
done  by  the  adult  blind  has  met  witli 
approval.  The  Civic  C.liib  has  already 
been  furnished  with  a  list  of  names 
of  blind  persons  fitted  as  tutors,  mas- 
seurs, mnsic  teachers,  piano-tuners,  or- 
ganists, rag  carpet  weavers,  liammocli- 
malcers,  elocution ist.s,  typewriters,  -chair- 
<-aners,  etc.  Additional  names  will  be 
ndded  from  time  to  time.  The  Alum- 
nae A.ssoeiation  of  the  School  of  the 
Bljadi  "at  Ovorbrook,  has  proviiTfa  sev- 
eral   of    the    names. 


pe 

Jill 


Mrs  William  MT.'- l^fWgfiaT  of  (he 
'■-•'VIC  Oliib'K  Board  of  Uireotors.  has 
S/'.'je."  spfoial  study  of  the  blind  in 
J'MiiadPlphiu,  and  say«  in  regard  to  this 

progressive    more: 

tv,  ?!,,'"""''■'"'  y"^'^  "SO  the  proposition 
ni  I  "''  /Jorsnns  nilplit  become  iwefiil  and 
eniciont  cltlzetiH  bad  nol  heen  hearri  In 
if"",  country.  Thi'  eeoiiomlc  prnpoHltlon 
Tiint  It  l8  a  bettor  Inrfwlment  iiifollcntually, 
commcrolally  and  mnrHily  to  provldr-  cdn- 
oiitlon  aua  to  train  the.  tilind  fi.r  aelf-uiip- 
port  rather  than  to  Dialntnln  Ihnm  an  pan- 
ders In  as.vlmns,  InalHiitinn.s  or  W()rkhon.sea 
lafl  not   lipcn    conslilorerl. 

In  the  IMilladelpliln  arrlioni  pnpils  are  re- 
Dilndeil  that  thny  have  lost  one  sense, 
J'Sft.  an  iraiiortant  lustriinient  or  tool  liut 
thiit  tour  other  tools  —and  above  all '  the 
inind— remain,  with  which  Ihey  mav  equip 
ttiemsclves  richly.  They  are  reminded  that 
«micatloD  exists  not  1o  take  away  nnavold- 
«ble  dlBagreeblenessea  of  PNlstenre  but  to 
fortify  them  to  overcome  difflcul'tles;  to 
cause  them  not  only  to  be  willing  to  bo  de- 
pendent, but  to  enable  them  to  be  Indepen- 

VYNN  iNASS.)  STBW. 


Irto.n^ajr,  Aprjj  f^^  ■;,~;p^^ 


iPii[SEiIiII!IE 
lis  OF  SiL 


Representative      Thomas^ij.     Jfavls 
died    at    his    home    on    Liberty   street, 
I  Salem,  last  night.     He  had  be6n  ill  for 
I  several  weeks  with  asthma. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  illness  Repre- 
sentative Davis  held  a  record  of  hkv- 
iing  been  almost  eight  years  in  the 
Legislature  without  having  missed  a 
Session  or  a  meetir.^  of  any  commit- 
tee of  which  he  was  a  .member.  Hd 
also    held    a    record    of    seven    years' 


REPRESENTATIVE  T.  L.  DAVIS. 
"Who   Lies   Dead    at    His   Salem    Home. 

similarly     continuous     service     In     the 
Common  Council   of  Salem. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Boston,  March 
-15,  1852.  In  early  youth  he  moved  to 
Lynn,  where  he  was  educated  in  thj 
pitblic  schools.  In  1S79  lie  went  to 
-Salem,  where  at  once  he  began  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  politics.  He 
worked  as  a  book-keeper  and  later  as 
a  shoe  fiwinliaiTii,.  iHo  wayTtWBf  m  the 
insurance    business. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  to  Common 
Council  as  a  Democrat,  fTtai  'W.-ird  1, 
and  served  seven  years,  rh  1899  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Dem(A;rats  for 
Representative  in  the  10th  Essex  Dis- 
trict, which  is  strongly  Republican. 
There  was  a  disruption  in  the  Repub- 
lican forces  that  year,  however,  and  he 
was  elected  by-  the  small  mar.rji.-i  o{ 
seven'  votes.  He  has  been'  re-elected- 
ever  .since. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  th.i  work  of 
regulation  of  corporations  in  Mass.t- 
chusetts.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
excise  matters  and  was  a  strong  ad- 
voca.te  of  the  commission  for  the  in- 
dustrial   educatiaB,M«*"i«tWBlH>BJWi[^[|^ 


of    temperance    measure.^:. 

He  waM  a  member  of  Col.  Henry 
Merritt  Camp,  Sona  of  Veterana.  and 
prominent  In  the  Enterprl.se  Club,  also 
a  member  of  the  Lynn  Lddge  of  Elks.  ' 

IJved  Many  Years   la   Lynn. 

Representative  Davis  wa.s  well 
known  in  this  city.  He  grew  up  In 
Harrison  court  and  became  very  ac- 
tive m«mber  oi'  the  old  Father  Math- 
cw  crowd  of.:!0  years  ago,  and  they 
refer  to  him  by  his  nickname  of  th*t 
time,  'i'Footey."  He  was  a  bookkeeper 
in  C.  H.  Mullins  pa."te  shop,  and  In 
1874    married   Miss   Margaret   Doerin. 

In  1879,  the  first  year  the  Work- 
Ingman's  party  came  into  pov>'er  he 
was  a  prominent  candidate,  for  the  po- 
sition of  Clerk  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, then  held  by  the  late  S.  ;*:nry 
Kent.  B.  A.  Berdge  of  West  Lynn, 
was  also  a  candidate  and  while  the 
Worklngmen  had  enough  votes  in  the 
beginning  to  elect  a  candidate  they 
were  split  up  'between  Davis  and 
Berdge.  After  three  futile  ballots  a 
recess  was  taken  and  upon  reassem- 
bling Kent  was  chosen,  getting  12 
votes,  a  bare  rra.lority.  This  was  Da- 
vis' first  try  for  offlce,  although 
he  w_^s  an  active  worker  since  attain- 
ing bis   majori'.y. 

A  few  montbc  later  Davis  moved  to 
Salem,  but  continued  his  social  con- 
nections in  Lynn,  and  in  1889,  when 
the  Father  Mathews  were  to  hold  the 
first  of  their  si'ccessful  series  of  fairs; 
they  chose  him  as  President  and  to 
his  hustling  a  great  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  most  succesful  fairs  was 
"Sittributed. 
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BUND  ARTISTS. PLEASE. 

R.    W.    Giffin,     Baritone,    and    J.    H. 
Lindsay,  Pianist,  at  Steinert  Hall. 

Rfllrvh  W.  Giffin.  baritone,  and  John  Hollls 
IHnC-say.  pianist.  t)otli  of  Chicago  and  botli 
blind,  ftfive  a  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  last 
n:isht.  Mr.  Giffin  sang  Handel's  "Honor  and 
|Arm>\"  Gounod's  "Even '  Bi-ave?.t  Heart"  and 
I  sonars  by  Cliadwick,  Lynes  and  Plielan.  JNIr, 
i Lindsay'  played  Bertlinven's  32  variations  and 
pieoes  by  Cliopin,    Li.?zt   and  RXacDowell. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  warmly  appre- 
Iciatlve  of  tlie  taste  displayed  by  the  visitora 
in  the  intei-pretation  of  the  respective  pieces. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  evidently  studied  faithfully 
and  he  has  natural  musical  gifts.  Mr.  Giffin 
lias  a  sonorous  voice.  A  pleasant  featrii-e  of 
.  the  concert  was  the  a»eompauyiJig  of  the 
:  singer  by  Miss  Elsie  Plielan. 
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STATE  OFFICIALS  AT 
REP.T.LOAflS' 


"Friends  of  Blind^'  Send  Floral 
Tribute   to    Solon    Who 
J/Vorked  for  Their  Cause. 


A  largre  wreath  of  ferns  and  palms 
from  "friends  of  the  blind"  was  one'  of 
many  floral  tributes  yesterday  at  the 
funeral  of  Representative  Thomas  L. 
Davis  from  his  home,  i  Liberty  street, 
Salem. 

For  years  Representative  Bavls  la- 
bored for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  assist  the  industrial  •work  of 
the  blind.  He  was  commended  by  Gov. 
Guild,  who  presented  him  with  the  pen 
with  which  the  bill  was  signed. 

Solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated  In 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion.    The  pastor,   the  Rev.  Timothy  J. 


M'urphy,  was  celobrant,  ■wjth  the  rcev. 
James  H.  Courtney  denoOTj,  th«  Rev.  J. 
J.  HerUhy  sub-deacon,  ftnd  the  Rev. 
David  Murphy  master  of  ceremonies. 

MIhs    Esther    May   DuKSan   and   Ml«» : 
Margaret  Drlscoll  gang  at  the  offertory] 
and   after   the   mass.     The   palllbearer* ', 
were  Representativea  Joseph   H.  Sollday 
of     Dedham,      William   T.      Jeffrey     of 
Salem,   the  Hon    George  A.  Schofleld  of 
Ipswich,  Michael  Du«gan,   Peter  OrlfTIn 
and   William  F.   Heagney  of  Salem. 

Among  thoso  present  were  Speaker 
John  N.  Cole  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Representatives  Freder- 
ick G.  Katzmann  of  Hyde  Park  fchalr- 
man  of  the  committee  on  mercantile  af- 
fairs, of  which  Mr.  Davis  wa^  clerk). 
Robert  E.  Pollock  and  William  T.  Jeffrey 
of  Salem,  Arthur  Adams  of  Marbleheaid, 
Charles  A.  Dean  of  Wakefield.  James 
Carbrey  of  Peabody.  Joseph  H.  Sollday 
of  Dedham,  Georgo  H.  Newhall  of  Lsmn. 
Jeremiah  McCarthy  of  Chelsea  and 
William  P.  Brooks  of  Bererly,  members  ' 
of  the  House  delegated  to  attend  the 
funeral;  Sergcant-iit-Arms  David  T. 
Remington  and  Doorkeeper  T.  F.  Ted- 
rlck. 

The  city  of  Salem  was  represented  by 
Mayor  John  F.  Hurley,  Aldermen  Mich- 
ael H.  Doyle,  William  H.  Colbert.  Ed- 
v/ard  N.  Reed  and  William  H.  McSwee- 
ney.  members  of  the  common  council' 
Assessors  James  F.  Donovan  and  John 
H.  Conway,  the  Rev.  Albert  Manches- 
ter, pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church;  Col.  Joseph  N.  Peterson,  the 
Hon.  John  D.  H.  Gauss  and  former  Rep- 
resentative Lewis  H.  Mlllett.  There 
were  also  present  representatives  of 
various  organizations. 
Buria,l,3vas  4n.SL_Mary'8  cemetery. 

Our     Dumb 
Animals. 
Boston,  May,   1908. 

A    TOUCHING    INCIDENT. 
( New  York  Times.  ) 

An  incident  of  a  peculiarly  touching  char- 
acter occurred  yesterday  in  one  of  the  elevated 
railroad  trains,  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  passengers.  The  train  had  just  left 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  when 
the  passengers  saw  entering  the  car  a  little 
boy  about  six  years  old.  half  carried  by  an 
older  boy,  evidently  his  brother.  Both  were 
well  dressed,  but  at  first  glance  it  was  seen  that 
the  little  fellow  was  blind.  He  had  a  pale, 
wan  face,  but  was  smQing.  A  quick  look  of 
S)rmpathy  passed  over  the  face  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  an  old  gray-haired  gentleman  got 
up  and  gave  his  seat  to  the  two.  The  "big 
brother,"  who  was  about  eleven  years  old, 
tenderly  lifted  up  the  little  blind  boy  and 
placed  him  on  his  knee. 

"How's  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"Nice,"  said  the  little  chap.  "Where's  my 
'monicaf" 

This  puzzled  some  of  the  passengers,  and 
several  turned  to  see  what  the  child  meant. 
But  the  "big  brother"  knew,  and  immediateh' 
drew  out  a  small  mouth  harmonica  and  placed 
it  in  the  little  fellow's  hands.  The  little 
fellow  took  the  instrument  into  his  thin 
hands,  ran  it  across  his  Ups,  and  began  to 
play  softly,  "  Nearer  my  God,  to  Tliee."  Tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
had  given  up  his  seat,  and  as  the  little  fellow 
played  on,  running  into  the  "Rock  of  Ages" 
and  "Abide  with  Me,"  there  were  many  moist 
eyes  in  the  car. 

The  train  rushed  along,  the  passengers 
listened,  and  the  little  feUow  played  on  tire- 
lessly, never  missing  a  note  of  "Atutie  Laurie" 
or  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  Finally  the  "big 
brother"  leaned  down  and  told  the  Httle  one 
to  get  ready  to  leave,  as  the  train  was  nearing 
their  station.  Then,  as  if  he  knew  he  had 
won  a  whole  carload  of  friends,  the  bUnd  boy 
quickty  changed  "The  Suwannee  River"  into 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  with  one  accord  the 
passengers  burst  into  a  round  of  applause, 
while  the  "big  brother"  carried  the  Uttle  one 
out  of  the  car. 
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:^  £@emor(al  to  tl)^  late 
Bi0l)op  Heigljton  Coleman 

Not  the  least  of  all  the  philanthropies  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Delaware  was  his  interest  and  influence  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Blind.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Court  to  supervise  the  State  Home-teaching,  a  liberal  sub- 
scriber, advocate,  and  in  everj'  sense  the  head  of  the  work,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Blind  in  Delaware. 

That  the  Blind  may  remember  their  good  friend  and  his  work 
in  their  behalf:  that  their  interest  be  aroused  and  their  minds  eleva- 
ted as  the  Good  Bishop  wished :  that  their  meagre  literature  be 
augmented,  it  is  proposed  to  print  as  a  Memorial  to  Bishop  Coleman 
an  embossed  book  for  the  Blind. 

The  volume  is  to  contain  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
late  Bishop,  followed  by  Victor  Hugo's  story  of  "The  Good 
Bishop  "  from  "  Les  Miserables."  This  is  a  deeply  interesting  part 
of  the  great  masterpiece,  and  "  Monsigneur  Welcome"  is  singularly 
suggestive  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Delaware  Prelate. 
It  will  be  universally  welcomed  by  the  Blind. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  good  friends  of  the  late  Bishop  will  further 
by  their  subscription,  this  double  purpose,  of  keeping  his  memory 
green  and  giving  food  to  the  minds  that  are  fed  by  the  fingers. 


Address    C.  R.  Van    Trump, 

1318  W.  13th  Street, 

Wilmington,  Del. 


"^^  ^no 


BisiJop  leigtJton  Coleman 

Farewell!  Good  Bishop,  Thy  spinning  is  complete, 
From  thy  Chrysalis  wrapt  in  Golden  Deeds,  replete 
With  Love  and  Charity,  go  forth  and  rise 
On  shining  pinions  to  the  Glory  Seat. 

And  we  that  mourn,  can  little  ken 

The  legions,  bowed  like  us,  in  sad  Amen 

Led  by  the  Light  thou  did'st  reflect  on  all 

Thy  Church,  which  knew  no  bounds  save  Good  to  men. 

A  Peoples  patriot,  a  liberal  Civic  Power; 

Broad  Temperance  thy  Cause,  which  narrow  options  lower; 

And  from  rigorous  Priestly  duty,  thou  hast  time 

To  give  the  workers  for  the  Blind  an  hour. 

Christian  Gentleman,  devout.  Benign, 

Love  and  Reverence  thy  Memory  enshrine. 

Ah  Friends!   Weep  not  but  pray,  that  there  be  more 

Such  Men,  as  this  good  Friend  of  yours  and  mine. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  December  i6,  1907. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  2,  1908. 

All    of    thelfjading^i'hools  for  tbf 
Blind  evideutly  believe  that  the  pupils 
should    become    good  veadevs  in  em- 
bossed  books  and  no  doubt  but  what 
a  lai-g-e  number  of  schools  set  apart  a  i 
time   in  which  some  one  is  to  read  to  ; 
the,  pupils.     Here  is  an  excellent  op-  j 
portunity  fur  creating  a  literary  taste  | 
especially    f-r    good    booiis.      When 
our    schools   insist  upon  reading  the 
best  book  to  their  pupils  much  will  be 
done    to    insure  a  good  literary  taste. 
How  very,  very  unfortunate  it  is  that 
at    times    next  to  questionable  books 
are    read.     The    writer^elieves  that  j 
the     superintendents    or    some    one: 
should     act     as  a  censor  in  regard  to 
the  choice  of  books  to  lie  read  to  their 
pupils.     There    may     be    a  desire  of 
some    who    read   to  select  something 
over  exciting  just  because  it  seems  to: 
please    those    to    whom    they  read. 
Books   are    not  wiser  than  men,  true 
books  are  not  easier  to  find  th'intrue, 
men,  the  bad  or  vulgar  b  loks  are  not; 
less  obtrusive  than  the  bad  or  vulgar! 
men  are  everywhere;  the  art  of  rie'ht 
reading  is  a  long  and  difficult  to  learn 
as    tlie    art    of  right  living       As  in 
structors     of    the   blind  our  business 
should    be    to    opfeu  up  to  oui  pupils 
the     best     literature.     If    our   olaer 
blind    pupil'*    are   to   enjoy  the  gieat 
works  much  depends  upou  our  efforts. 
It     lias     been    said    that  "'If  you  find . 
Milton,     Dante,  Calderon,  Goethe,  so 
much  'Hebrew-Greek'  to  you;  if  your| 
Homer    and  Vivgil  your  Moliere  and 
Scott,  re.st  vear  after  year  undisturb- 
ed on  their  shelves  besides  your  school 
trigonometry    and   your    old    •■.ollege 
text-books;  it  you  have  never  opened 
the    'Cio,'    the    Nibeluugen,'  'Crusn,' ^ 
;ind    'Uon  C^uixote,'  since  you  were  a, 
'l,„y,    and  are  wont  to  leave  the  Bible; 
and  the  Imitation  for  some  wet  Sun- 
day    afternoon— know,     friend  that 
your    reading    can   do  you  little  real  j 
good.     Your  mental  digestion  is  ruin- 1 
or  sadly  out  of  order."— CViy.  Index.      j 


The  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  as  I  learn  froui  an  exchange, 
meets    at    Indianapolis    -July     14- Ui 

this  summer.  There  is  abundant 
iudicaliou      th  it      external     p.essure 


if  not  internal  wisdom,  will  force  an 
adequate  inquiry  \nU>  the  question  of 
simplifying  and  unifying  the  system 
for  writing  and  printing.  Conser- 
vatism is  an  excellent  thing  and  a  due 
respect  for  ancient  liudmarks  must  le 
fottered;  but  when  these  become 
liindrances  to  progress,  it  is  obstinacy 
and  not  conservatism  that  retains 
them,  "^here  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
the  interests  of  the  blind  hare  been 
so  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
kept  there  by  the  insistence 
of  men  and  women  wtose  characters 
and  services  entitle  them  to  respect- 
ful attention.  The  Association  will 
be  forced  by  public  sentiment  to  treat 
the  now  almost  clamorous  demand 
for  the  revision  and  long  cherished  ' 
opinions  with  sober,  self-respecting 
consideration.  \ 
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^  TO  HELP  a?HE.SiIJirD. 

^^An    entertainaient    and    reception    for 
the..,  benefit    ot   the    Industrial    Home   for 
tltes   Blind,    at   (fetes   and   Tompkins   ave- 
nues? wag   §iYen|  Friday   evening    at     the 
Bro(^ym  Liabdr^iLyceum,  Willoughby  and 
Myr^lfe  a;«enues.     It  was  given  under  the 
aus^lcds  of  the  Daughters  of  Liberty  and 
the  Junior  Order  of  the  United  American 
Mechanics,   and  proved  to   be   a   big  suc- 
cess.     A    large    number      of      the      local 
orders   were    represented.      A    large    sum 
was  realized  for  the  benefit  ot  the  home. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  Overture, 
Professor   C.    Frederick   Weeber   and   or- 
chestra;    Mrs.    Walter    J.    McEwan,    so- 
prano;  Miss  Fannie  Green,  reading-   Ed- 
ward  Marshman   and  William   Chambers 
pianists;    Robert    Monds    and    Merlie    m'  ' 
Mack,  farce  comedians;   Mrs.  L.  B.  New- 
by  and  Miss  Katherine  Basset,  Brooklyn's 
sweet   choristers,   assisted   by  Miss   Dor- 
othy  Brown;    Kennith    Casey,    song     and 
dance  artist;  Mrs.  Georgia  Piatt  Wagner  ' 
monologue;    Miss    Mabel    Wright       Mabel- 
McKmley's   understudy;    Miss   Mabel .  Ad- 
dle   Piatt,    presenting    "Nobody's    Child " 
assisted    by   Charles    A.    Piatt    and   com- 
pany;     Herbert    Wrighson,    tenor;      The 
Dancing  Mitchells,  the  human  tops;  Josie 
Plynn,    comic    song    artist;    Fred    George 
Washington    Freidell,     story    teller    and 
coon    shouter,    assisted    by    Miss    Marks-  i 
Harry   and  Sadie  Fields,     Hebrew     com^-l 
dians;  Luckey  and  West,  song  and  dance  ! 
artists;    moving  pictures.  J 

BROCKTON     rMA33.!      ErJTERPaiSE. 


PRESENTED  l>SALMS.    '^^ 

Books  for  the   Blind    Given  by  Junior 
Endeavorers. 

Some  time  ago  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Junior  Endeavor  So- 
ciety of  the  South  Congregational 
church  was  called  to  Mrs.  Horace  Bak- 
er, who  has  been  blind  for  five  years. 
Mrs.  Baker  has  learnedjjp,  read  the 
raised  printing  for  the  blind,  and  has 
some  ot  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  was  desirous  of  a  larger 
variety  in  her  reading.  i 

Yesterday  afternoon   about  15  mem-| 
bers  of  the  societ.v,  including  the  sun-j 
shine  committee,  visited   Mrs.     Baker  | 
at   her   home   on   Summer   street     ac- 
companied by  Rev.  Dr.     Pierce,     Miss 
Esther  Keith,   the   superintendent     of! 
the  society,  and   Miss  Annie  Newhall,! 
her  assistant.    Rev.  Dr.  Pierce  on  be-' 
half  of  the  society  presented  Mrs.  Bak-' 


tiL  ir^f  °i-'^®  P'""'™^  P'''"tea  ror 
the  blind,  which  is  in  three  volumes 
Mrs.  Baker  thanked  each  member  ner' 
sonafly  for  the  gift.  Songs  were  sung 
by  tjie  society  and  a  prayer  was  of- 
I  fered  by  ■Rev.  Dr.  Pierce.  ,| 


EEVERL^'     .MASS.}     TIME*., 


1     .  .      ,_       Tuesday    !VI?y  ?,   "■i?,^;. 

High  school  students  lista(fe(?yitl)  an 
exceedingly  interesting  talk  by  R.  L, 
O'Dwyer  of  Boston,  at  the  new  as- 
sembly hall  this  afternoon,  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  who' 
IS  blind,  told  the  students  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sightless  and  of  the  many 
wonderful  things  which  had  been  ac- 
complished along  these  lines.  He  also 
delighted  the  students  with  jjiano  se-j 
lections  of  his  own  composition.  He 
has  visited  many  of  the  leading  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  the  talk  this 
afternoon  gave  the  students  a  new  In- 
sight on  what  can  Le  accomplished 
by  perseverance. 
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jiie$day:   M.ay  5,,   'I'DS 

High  School  NotesT^  W 

The  English  High  weekly  battalion 
drill  will  be  held  Wednesday  instead  ot 
the  customary  Friday  drill.  The  Clas- 
sical boys  will  drill  Friday  instead  of  \ 
Wednesday.  The  change  is  due  to  a. 
favor  that  the  Classical  battalion  has  : 
conferred  upon  the  English  battalion. 
As  nearly  all  the  officers '  of  the  Eng- 
li-^h  High  battalion  are  seniors  they 
would  be  obliged  to  be  out  of  the  drill 
if  it  was  held  on  Friday,  as  they  will 
be  obliged  to  set  up  scenery  for  their 
annual    class    drama   on    that   date. 

The    T.    S.    F,    Club    of      the    Englisl, 
Hig'h  met  Monday  evening  at  the  horj, . 
of    Lester   F.    Babcock.     Luncheon   Wi 
served. 

At  12.50  I*.  M.  Monday  all  the  pupi. 
in  the  English  High  adjourned  to  th& 
hall  under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Jackson  and  listened  to  a  fine  piano 
solo  by  Mr.  Maguire,  a  blind  man  of 
note.  He  announced  that  the  Lynn 
■Efiucational  Society  has  secured  him 
to  illustrate  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind  in  various  instances  in  the 
hall  the  fifth  period  Friday,  and  like- 
wise all  recitations  for  that  periodi 
will    be    susDended-  -  -     -  ,. 
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MONDAY,  MAY  11,  1908. 

JOKE^qSTSSiGHT» 

Boy  Pupil  Blinded  by  Acid  Designed 
to   Stain   Girls'   Fingers. 


GREAT  BARRHSrGTON,  May  10— As  a 
result  of  a  practical  joke  that  was  in- 
tended for  some  ot  the  girl  students  of 
the  Searles  high  school  ot  Gr«at  Bar- 
rington,  Harry  Tobey,  a  student  in  th^j 
institution,  has  lost  his  sight,  whether  j 
for  life  or  not  has  not  yet  been' deter-' 

mined.  ,  „     ., 

Some  of  the  boy  members  of  the 
school  placed  some  nitric  acid  in  the 
sink  where  the  students  are  wont ,  to 
wash  their  hands,  with  the  intention 
of  having  the  acid  discolor  the  skin  of 
the  girls  when  they  used  the  sink,  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had 
been  using  cigai-ettes.  Tobey,  however, 
was  the  first  one  at  the  sink,  and  turn- 
ing on  the  water  with  force,  splashed 
the  acid  into  his  eyes,  with  disastrous 
results. 


taND  PEOPLE  as' 
!     USEFUL  CITIZENS 
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Loss  of  Sight     Doesn't     Hinder 
'  Them  From  Making  an  Hon- 
est Living. 

CIVIC      CLUB      TO      HELP 

i-gency     Established     to     Make 
Market  for  Sightless  Work- 
ers' Products. 


Ihiu.  V'lifid  persons  mij;lu  l,K:eocu«  wmHui 
■'I'll  .^'ftU'icnt  oitizeiis  woiihi  have  beeri 
■pived  with  doubtful  sliakes  of  the 
i-ad,  and  the  per.=on  who  advanced  it 
\>  ould  have  boen  looked  upon  as  a  visiou- 
;ii'y.  So  arcustoniod  had  the  world  be- 
lome  to  regardiut;  t'le  afliiotcd  of  all 
kinds,  especially  the  blind,  as  dependent's 
smd  objects  ol!  charity,  that  never  a 
thought  was  entertained  of  making 
(hem  u.seful.  People  were  content  to 
give  alms  to  the  blind  beggar,  pitying 
'.the  affliction  that  prevented  him  from  , 
taking  part  in  the  world'.s  work,  bnt 
their  charity  never  extended  to  the 
broader  view.s  of  modern  philanthropy, 
which  go  on  the  principle  that  every  per- 
son should  help  himself. 

In  the  great  Nineteenth  Century,  when 
n.ore   progress   in   all   tields   was   made 
Minn    in,   nil    the   renturie,-i   that  pr(-''c1i;d 
ii,  the  prohleniis  of  the  poor,  the  afllirted 
jund     the     hitheito     dependent     received 
[seriou.s,  scientific  study.     It  was  left  to 
!the   present   century,    however,   to   work 
DUt  these  problems,  and  iu  solving  them, 
ihe   best  efforts  of   our  greatest   Djinds 
.j.are   now   directed.     To   make  the  blind 
I  useful  has   been  a   serious   matter,  but 
'  this  object  has  been  accomplished  to  a 
real   extent,   and   a  movement  is   now 
11  foot  in  this  city  to  e.xtend  the  work 
ISO  that  every  blind   person   in   the   city 
inay  be  able  to  help  himself  or  herself. 
1  The  Civic  Club  has  been  taking  np  the 
niatter     lately     and     has     perfected     a 
scheme   for  the   help   of   the   blind,   the 
basis  of  which  is  the  forming  of  a  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  goods  >vhich  the  blind 
manufacture. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  superintendent  of  the 
V  .ii,.,,i  fpr  thp  Rlind  ot  Overbrook. 
where  the  afflicted  are  instructed  in 
numerous  useful  occupations,  is  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  Civic  Club  in  its 
effort  to  be  a  medium  between  the  blind 
|people  here  and  the  fortunate  ones  who 
are  .still  spared  their  eyesight.  The 
inimber  of  things  which  a  blind  man  or 
woman  can  do  seems  marvelous  to 
those  who  have  never  .studied  the  pos- 
sibilities. The  Civic  Club  Committee  in 
charge  of  this  matter  has  already  a 
small  card  list  of  names  of  blind  "per- 
sons fitted  as  tutors,  masseurs,  mnsic 
teachers,  piano-tuners,  organists,  rag 
carpet  weavers,  hammock-makers,  sham- 
pooers,  elocutionists,  typewriters  and 
ehair-caners.  Additional  names  will  be 
added  fro  mtime  to  time  as  the  Alum- 
nae Association  of  the  School  of  Blind 
at  Overbrook  shall  report  them. 

The  part  that  the  Civic  Chib  proposes 
to  play  in  this  matter  is  to  form  a  cen- 
tral agency,  to  inform  and,  educate  the 
public  concerning  the  work  that  can  be 
done  by  the  adult  blind,  as  the  club  con- 
siders that  the  public  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
afflicted.  The  blind  people  under  thf; 
infinence  of  this  encouraeement.  can 
eapily  be  made  to  realize  that,  far  from 
being  helpless,  they  are  doing  a  worlc 
that  is  of  benefit  to  the  community  and 
to  themselves.  Whenever  it  is  possible 
the  Civic  Club  hopes  that  citizens  will 
employ  the  services  of  a  blind  person. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Lybrand,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  chib.  says,  as  a  result 
of   her   investigations   among   the   blind 


here,  that  the  municipality  in  «hort- 
slirhfed.  indeed,  that  cannot  be  made  to 
see  tTiat  the  expense  of  educnting  the 
blind  to  be  useful  citizens  will  be  far 
lesfe  than  that  of  pauperizing  them  in 
institutions. 

To  ouote  directly  from  her:  "The 
economic  pronosilion  that  it  is  a  better 
investment  intellectunlly,  commercially 
and  mornlly  to  provide  education  and 
to  train  the  blind  for  self-.supporl.  riilher 
than  to  maintain  tliern  as  paun^rs  in 
nsylums.  institlitions  and  workhouses, 
has  never  been  heard  tmti'  recentlv. 
never  been  snfTlciontlv  considered.  Tn 
the  School  for  the'  Bh'nil  it  Overbrook 
r'Upils  are  reminded  that  thev  have  lost 
one  sense — sicht.  an  important  instru- 
ment or  tool — but  that  four  other 
tool.s  and.  above  all.  the  mind,  remain 
with  vrbich  they  may  eouip  t.bemselves 
.r'chly.  They  are  reminded  that  educa- 
tion exists  not  to  take  awny  nnavoida>de 
r'isairreenbleness  of  eTistenco.  but  to 
fortify  them  to  overcome  difficulties,  to 
caus"  them  not  only  to  be  nnwillins  to 
be  dependent,  but  to  enable  them  to  be 
independent." 

On  the  Civic  Club's  list  of  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  only  1b»  n^mes  of 
relinble  workers  are  knpt.  nnd  those  de- 
siring to  support  this  cause  peed  hare 
no  f^ar  of  en*Tfi£rin£r  blind  -,vorl;ers  who 
nre  incompetent.  Aiiv  r.pe  wishincr  to 
investiirate  more  Ihorougblv  may  meet 
"^Tiss  Searle.  chairman  of  the  Ticket 
Fychans-o  Committee,  i.vho  will  have 
olmrire  of  this  ■work  and  will  be  at  the 
Civic  Club  office  after  Anril  1  op  Tues- 
rnvs  and  F.-idavs  frcm   10.  A.  M.  to  1 
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'  Blind    Men    and    Smoklne.     *" 


V,A' 


7  I 


TfZA    YIF-I  r:)S 


3  I  -i.-i:-  1  ji-  Lilt 
liruee-Wobster  s 
■  er  home,  Xo.  87i 


■  S500   FOR   BlBW 

r  <•»«„,. 

X^vler  Free-  Publlcntion 
Blind,  Mrs.  George  Bj 
avc  a  tea  yesterday  iij/ 
.■>on  av'.nue.     It  via 


Mad; 


attended   by  many  tr.cmin  of   tlie   ina-i,,. 

•ion.  Which  aims  to  do  go  >d  f or    hi"bi  i^' 

Bruce- Webster  gave   t.le  enUiii  Sf^ 


n, 
.Mrs 
L'-rt:iln.nicnt. 

Tea.    was    served    In    a    room    -'. . 

with  Ea.stern  rugs  an;l  aaneInK>: 
WU3  mu.sic  by  an  orciiestra       \f- 
treshmtnis  each  vl.slior  recel'veij  „   ,.,,,,. 
cup.  The  receipts  amounted  to  nearly 


nir 
$500. 


-Someone  asked  recently  A\h6ther  many  blind  men  were  smokers, 
Unuch  of  tJie  pleasure  of  the  pipe,  it  was  asserted,  being  derived 
from  seeing  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  smoking  is,  and 
lias  been,  quite  common  among  blind  men.  The  late  Professor 
.l/a\\'cett  was  a  smoker,  and  one  who  was  frequently  in  his  compan}- 
antorms  us  that  the  tobacco  he  consumed  was  ahvavs  ver-  strong. 
!i\  blind  Baptist  minister,  who  is  himself  a  g'reat  smoker,  states  that 
^vhen  he  was  in  Henshaw's  .School  for  the  Blind  a  census  there 
showed  that  more  than  half  were  smokers.  Milton  smoked  when. 
he  was  blind,  and  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  states  that 
3ie  knew  for  four  years,  a  blind  beggar,  and  took  particular  care  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  was  blind,  also  that  he  was  a  smoker. 
Perhaps  his  faculties  of  taste  were,  It  is  suggested,  sharpened  by 
ihscnc.e  of  sip'ht. 


'^t»M 


MISS   EDITH   HOIJ*  ENGAGED. 


Daughter  dMNej/nTork  Publisher  to 
WeaAfmmore  Surgeon. 

'^  Affid/  to  The  New  York  Times. 

BAlJrfMORE,  Md.,  May  6.— An  en.gage- 
ment'bf' much  Interest  just  announced  is 
that  oi:  Miss  Edith  Holt  ot  New  York, 
daughter  of  Henry  Holt  of  the  well-known 
New  York  publishing  house,  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood.  associate  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore.  Miss  Holt  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  charitable  work. 

Dr.  Bloodgood  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
but  has  liv_ed  In  Baltimore  several  years. 
He  IS  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the 
city.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisoonsih  in  1S88.  He  Is  a  member 
ot  a  number  bf  Baltimore  clubs,  including 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  University,  County  and 
Elkrldge  Foxhunt  Clubs. 


Every  year  fbey  give  some  unique  en- 
tertainment at  their  home.  A  year  ago 
they  gave  an  aquatic  party.  The  walls  of 
their  parlors  were  hung  with  lavender 
and  green  gauzes,  and  corals,  fish  and 
other  decorations  were  used  to  give  a  real- 
istic under-the-water  effect.  The  guestj 
entered  the  basement  door,  as  througn  a 
hatchway,  and  anchors  and  ropes  were 
much  in  evidence.  It  was,  of  course  a 
costume  party,  and  there  were  mermaids^ 
pirates,  and  all  sorts  ol  sailor  folks.  ? 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  weddmg.     .s 


Miss  Holt  has  been  out  tor  a  number  of 
vears.  She  and  her  sister,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  and  their  brother  Roland  Holt,  have 
tor  some  years  had  a  separate  establish-; 
ment  from  that  of  their  father.  Henry 
Holt.  They  are  the  children  of  Mr.  Holts  I 
first  wife,   who   was   Miss  Mary   Florence 

I  West.      Five    years    after    her;  death,    he 

i  married  Miss  Florence  Taber. 

Miss  Edith  Holt  and  her  sisters  were, 
with  Miss  Julia  Dodge,  prime  movers  in 
getting  up  the  redoute  rose  or  pink  ball 
last  Winter  for  the  benefit  of  thjO^w 
York  Institution  for_th£_Slia*'*u^'fty- 
eighth  Street. , 
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iiteeiAGE  OF  BLIi 
IS 


Officials  of  Missouri  School  for 
Afflicted  Are  Divided  on. 

Problem.  i 


HEREDITY  IS  QUESTIONED 


^Sightless  Persons  Declared  to 

Be  Unable  to  Support 

Families. 


V 


m>. 


^'?x. 


marry?  Is  blindness 
S'eret*.  ^V^  ^  the  blind  capable  of  main-; 
talnlnfft.  -%^>A, 

These  are  ^  ,  which  are  being  con- 
sidered with  s..  warmth  by  the  officials 
of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  No. 
3815  Magnolia  avenue,  and  which  probably  I 
win  be  an  Issue  in  the  election  of  a  super- ) 
Intendent  Friday  by  the  Board  of  Man- ' 
agers. 

A  division  of  opinion  Is  reported  between 
Superintendent  S.  M.  Green  and  Miss  Har- : 
rlett  Rees,  the  principal.  The  former  has! 
held  his  position  nine  years,  and  the  lat- 
ter seven.  Miss  Rees  refused  yesterday  to ' 
deny  the  report  that  there  was  a  dissen- 
sion, but  declined  to  make  any  statement. 
Superintendent  Green  said  (he  was  op- 
posed to  the  Intermarriage  of  the  blind 
because  of  their  inability  to  provide  for 
themselves,  but  he  does  not  object  to  tl^^ 
marriag-e  of  a  blind  person  to  one  wii'o 
can  see.  He  declared  that  in  his  experi- 
ence of  nine  years  at  the  institution  '"he 
only  knew  of  one  Instance  where  blind 
parents  had  transmitted  their  affliction' 
to  their  children,  and  in  this  case  it  was 
congenital  cataract. 

In  one'  case,  Doctor  Green  related,  two 
children  who  were  born  sightless  of  nor- 
mal parents  married  and  had  normal  chil- 
aren.  In  almost  every  Instance,  according' 
ilto  Doctor  Green,  children  born  of  blind 
"parents  do  not  inherit  the  affliction. 
Stndent  Marriages  Forbidden. 
"We  do  not  encourage  association  be- 
tween the  boy  and  girl  students  of  the 
school,"  said  Doctor  Green,  "but,  on  the 
contrary,  keep  them  apart  by  every  means 
possible.  We  forbid  marriage  among  the 
students  while  they  are  under  our  au- 
thority. The  blind  are  unusually  emo- 
tional, and  susceptible  to  Impression,  and 
often,  on  account  of  the  common  sym- 
pathy of  their  affliction,  are  drawn  to; 
each  other,  regardless  of  practical  con- 
sequences. Wise  supervision  is  necessary 
consequently." 

Doctor  M.  H.  Post,  official  occullst 
of  the  school,  and  treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  said  yesterday  the  problem 
of  intermarriage  among  the  blind  Is  not 
a  medical  but  a  civic  one.  "It  Is  merely 
a  matter  of  pauperism,"  Doctor  Post  de- 
clared, "and  one  which  should  be  handled 
through  wise  legislation  of  the  State.  Per- 
sons who  show  no  evidence  of  being  able 
to  pro^Ude  for  a  family  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  on  the  same  prin- 
cipal that  Indigent  immigrants  are  re- 
fused admittance   in   the  United  States. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
school,  there  are  now  only  four  cases  of 
congenital  cataract  in  the  Institution. 
There  are  sixty-three  girls  and  forty-nine 


boys  In  the  institution.  They  are  kept  in'' 
separate  wings  of  the  building,  and  only 
are  together  in  class  and  in  chapel. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  including  James 
C.  Jones,  president;  J.  C.  L..  Boehm,  of 
Piedmont.  Vice  President;  J.  K.  Pool,  sec- 
retary; Doctor  Post,  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Mirick,  of  Carrolton,  will  meet 
Friday  to  elect  a  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal and  corps   of  fifteen  teachers. 

The  annual  exhibition  and  entertain- 
ment will  be  held  Saturday  at  2  p.,^m.  _^ 

VYNN  i.M-^3,S,>  ITEM- 
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T  PROGBESS 
OF  THE  BLIi 


Described  by  a    B'in-i    Man'to 

Pupils  ot  Lynn  Eng'ish  and     j 

>-  lassical  Hieh.  ' 


HOW  They  CAN 

Tt  LL  THE  COLORS 


Work  on  Typewritsrs;  S  stem 
of     Writing     Das;     "the 
Blind  Not  Unfortunates." 


■  The  pupils  of  Lynn  English  and  Clas- 
sical High  School  assembled  in  the  High 
School  Hall  at  the  close  o£  the  fourth 
period,  Friday,  and  listened  to  a  fine 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  Maguire,  a  blind 
man  of  considerable  note,  secured  by 
the  L.ynn  Educational  Society. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  were  let  ofC 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  period,  and 
filed  to  the  hall.  Mr.  Maguire  played 
a  few  difficult  compcrSitions  of  music 
on  the  piano  that  brought  many  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  appreciation 
towards  the  surprising  abilities  of  the 
blind. 

He  then  gave  a  talk  on  the  various' 
ways  of  teaching  the  blind  how  to  sew, 
read  by  the  various  systems  that  have 
been  inaugurated  by  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  told  how  the 

blind  are  taught  to  tell 

the  various  colors;  he  put  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  taught  to  dietinguish  the  various 
colors  not  by  the  sense  of  touch  as 
many  suppose,  but  by  the  fact  of  get- 
ting familiar  witli  the  colors  and  by 
some  sort  of  imagination  are  eventually 
found  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
colors. 

Blind  Typewriters. 
The  manner  in  which  the  pupils  in  the 
blind    schools    are    taught    to    run    type;-  j 
'Writers    was    also    shown,    as    was    th©| 
manner  in  which  the  pupils   are   taught 
the    system    of    writing    dots    to    repre- 
sent letters,  as  Ave  holes  or  dots  would 
represent   z   in   the   higher   position    and 
five  boles  or  dots  in   the   lower  position 
would  represent   h  and   the   capital   let- 
ters   are    represented    '^y    an    additional 
dot. 

All  through  his  lecture  he  put  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  fact  that  tiie  blind 
should  not  be  classed  as  unfortunates 
in  every  way,  because  he  said  that  they 
have  a  mind  that  ie  willing  to  be  worked 
and  by  depending  upon  the  mind  for 
a  great  many  things,  the  blind  are  able 
to  see  many  things  Inn-ardly  that  other 
people  could  not  see  outwardly. 

He  gave  for  an  example  the  insane 
asylum.       He  said  that  tiie  people  In  an 


insane  asylum  can  see  outwardly,  but  j 
inwardly  they  cannot  see,  as  when  a| 
person  goes  to  an  insane  asylum,  it  i 
their  father,  should  for  exarjple,  be  con- 1 
fined  there,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
recognize  his  nearest  relation,  and  In-j 
that  case  tt  would  be  a  good  example^ 
of  seeing   outwardly,   but  not  inwardly.; 

Amusing  Incidents. 

He  also  told  many  amusing  incidents 
of  a  humorous  character  that 
have  occurred  during  his  travels, 
and  ended  his  lecture  by  wishing  the 
pupjls  success  in  their  examinations  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
able  to  get  them  perfected  so  that  they 
>would  be  able  to  give  them  orally,  as 
well  as  written,  as  he  said  that  all  ex- 
amlriartions  in  the  blind  schools  werei 
oral.  1 

Mr.  Maguire  also  said  that  In  the  fu-l 
ture  the  pupils  should  know  the  possi-i 
bilities  of  the  blind  and  exoresed  a  dej 
sire  that  all  the  pupils  could  some  time 
visit  a  school  for  the  blind.  He  played 
an  excellent  composition  of  music  on, 
the  piano  for  the  filing  out. 
"^  generous  contribution  was  given 
^  man  for  his  efforts,     „— g^^^ 
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MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND' 


WILL  BE  SHXT  FREE  TO  THOSE 

•O  avho/apply  for  it. 

IxJiAV 

Liberal  Offer  Made  by  the  Publislicrs 
of  the  JIatilda  Ziegler  Magaxinc  ol 
New  York — Gift  E.xtendcd  to  Can- 
ada. 


Writing  from  New  York  to  The 
Globe,  ilr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  President  of 
the  Zeigler  Publishing  Company  lor 
the  Blind,  says  :— The  Matilila  Zeigler 
Magazine  is  a  niontlily  magazine  for 
the  blind  which  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
William  Ziegler  of  this  city  about  a 
year  ago.  She  lias  been  sending  U 
free  to  the  blind  oi  the  United  atates 
who  can  read  either  one  ot  the  two 
types  in  which  it  is  printed,  Jvew 
"iorli  point  or  American  Ijraule.  We 
print  an  edition  iu  eacli  of  these  tyi;es, 
giving  the  reader  tlie  euitiou  -  iie  x"'e- 
lers. 

Mrs.  Ziegier  spends  more  than  $20,- 
000  a  year  in  this  worli,  wliich  i  be- 
lieve is  one  ot  the  greatest  pliilan- 
thrnpies  of  niuUeru  times,  as  there  lb 
little  literature  printed  for  the  blind, 
and  it  is  su  expensive  that  tew  of  tiie 
blind  can  afford  to  purchase  it.  The 
boolc.  "Ben  Hui;,"  for  instance,  that 
wt  get  for  less  than  $1  in  "ink  type, 
costs  $10.50  in  type  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Ziegier  has  now  decided  to  ex- 
tend lier  gift  to  the  blind  of  Canada 
wlio  can  read  eitlier  of  these  tj'pes. 
and  if  anyone  knows  tlie  name  of  such 
a  person  and  will  send  it  to  our'  ad- 
dress, they  will  receive  the  magazine 
free. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  read- 
ers to  know  that  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment of  Canada  is  so  much  interested 
In  extending  tills  gift  of  Mrs.  Ziegler's 
to  the  blind  of  your  country  that  they 
take  our  magazine  free  through  the 
mails  to  the  individual  blind  of  Can- 
ada, and  that  the  American  Express 
Company  also  with  the  desire  to  assist 
such  a  worthy  cauu',  take  our  maga- 
zines free  from  New  Yoi-lc  to  the  post- 
office  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  from  which 
point  tliey  are  distributed  through  the; 
mail.?   free. 

Wc  ha\'e  to  pay  more  than  Sl.OOO  a 
year  postage  on  the  magazines  that  go 
to  the  blind  of  the  United  States.  .W 
in  this  respect  Canada  Is  ahead  of] 
u.=; 

We  have  our  own  printing  plant  at 
ZOn  West  Fifty-third  street.  New  I'ork 
citj',  where  all  of  our  printing,  bind- 
ing, etc..  is  done,  and  where  wc  give 
employment  to  .several  blind  girls  in 
thi.s  Morl;.  One  of  tliem  is  deaf,  dumb 
anti    blind,    and   she    assis.ts   in    assem- 


Iblingr    Ih-    ^IiCfLs.    nnd    ..,-    ■  -  , 

!  jupt  as  wpll  as  any  of  tliR    .'■Heing  Kins. 
'.■irid    a    mistalip    has    never   tieen    foiina 
her  work. 
Wo   have  for   Honiotlnie  hecn    FendlnE: 
,l.po    conies    of    our  magazine      to ,  the 
n)Iinrl  neliooH  of  Canada,  niul  refer  yon 
to    Mr.     Oanlner.     f.-nnpr!ntcnclent       of, 
Ithe  School   for  the   Blind  at  Branttord 
find    to    Mr.    Kra-/,ef,    suiterintendpnt  or 
(lie  School  for  the  Blind  at  JIalifaxV 

V/ORCESTER,    .•.:.\33.,    GAZETTE. 


!  An  interescm?  part  or  tne  aacTfess  -wat 
tho  account  of  the  speaker's  mother,  the 
flr.st  to  be  converted  i  nher  province  In 
which  bi  the  sacred  mountain,  Fujiyama. 
It  meant  persecution,  but  she  held  to  the 
faith  and  brought  many  to  the  same  under- 
standing. 

WEBSTER   ■y.ktz.)  Tif.^es. 


BLIND  EVANGELIST  * 

TO  GIVE  CONCERT 

Rev  J  A.  Freeman,  the  blind  evange- 
'list  of  Moline.  Ills,  wiU  give  a  farewell 
concert  at  the  First  Swedish  Baptist 
church  Thursday  night.  His  daughter 
Miss  Esther  Freeman  will  assist  m  the 
program.  Rev  Mr  Freeman  and  his 
Idlughter  are  giving  a  series  of  farewell 
i  concerts  throughout  New  England  pre- 
vious to  a  tour  of  Europe.  ^  They  will 
le^Wune  2  and  will  travel  in  Swed^m- 
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rHURSDAY,  MAY  14,  1908. 

SUPPOSED  VICTIMS  ARE  SAFE. 

Two  aged  women,  Mrs.  Margaret  Tag- 
gart    and    Mrs.    Catherine    Juneo     who 

r^c="«::weTeraryerdry 

^^TwHilxi^sit'^" 

^h^at'shlwas^'.-scued  When  the  flre  de- 
stroyed the  home. 
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^JAPANESE  ■WOMEN  AWAKEOTNG 


Miss  Ei  Imura   Tells  What   Christianity 
Has  Done  for  Hei  Sisters 


Miss  El  Imura  of  the  Government  School 
in  Tokio.  who  is  in  this  country  studying 
educational  methods  with  special  relation 
to  the  blind  and  deaf,  spoke  before  the 
Women's  Alliance  of  the  Roslindale  Uni- 
tarian Church,   yesterday  afternoon. 

She  spoke  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Buddhism,  Shintolsm  and  Confucianism, 
and  pointed  out  the  strong  influence  of 
Buddhism  on  the  women  of  her  country. 
It  taught,  she  said,  that  women  is  a  bundle 
of  sins  and  a  tempter  to  all  evils— ignorant, 
dependent  and  defiled.  It  took  away  all 
her  privileges  and  crushed  her  under  ab- 
solute oppression.  Thus,  she  was  neg- 
lected in  her  education  and  gradually  be- 
came degraded  in  her  character.  She  had 
to  keep  three  laws— strict  obedience  to  her 
parents,  her  husband,  and,  if  a  widow,  to 
her  oldest  son.  In  fact,  she  had  to  obey 
everybody,  witnout  asking  or  knownig 
why. 

Miss  Imura.  said  she  was  happy  to  say 
that  the  Japanese  women  were  trained  and 
drilled  and  tempered  by  those  hard  -clrciim- 
stances.  as  the  cherry  trees  suffer  through 
the  cold  winter,  yet  bloom  with  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  spring.  Sweet,  gentle  and 
kind,  full  of  sympathy  to  everyone,  their 
world  has  been  enlarged  throuhg  the  in- 
fluence of  Chrisitanity.  They  readily  ac- 
cept this  religion  of  service  and  love.  "I 
am  sure."  said  Miss  Imura,  "that  Chris- 
tianity will  's^'in  the  hearts  of  all  our 
women,  for  I  believe  that  It  is  the  only  re- 
ligion that  can  elevate  our  nation  and  es- 
tablish a  perfect  'Golden  Bast."  " 


ThurTdfv,  May  U,  155S^ 

KUnd  and  unable  to  distinguish 
anythina;  whatover.  ypt  able  to  walk 
tbrous;h  anv  of  the  streets  of  Web- 
'^*°r  unaided  as  readily  as  if  he  were 
n  ■  ■  o-i  with  his  eyesieiht,  Frank 
Bean  travels  about  everv  dav  in  the 
year,  the  only  means  of  finding  his 
wav  heine  an  ordinary  cane  with 
wbiPb  he  feels  his  way  along  the  edire 
of  the  sidewalk.  Mr.  Bean  is  51 
years  old,  and  when  5  years  of  atre 
was  taken  with  a  sickness  which  left 
him  blind.  He  has  lived  in  Webster 
over  40  years  and  up  to  a  few  years 
aeo  had  bep.n  aided  by  the  members 
of  the  family.  His  wife  died  a  few 
years  aeo.  leavine  him  practically 
alone  in  the  world.  In  walking  Mr. 
Pe^n  doe=  not  hesitate  at  any  place 
and  can  tell  in  an  instant  in  what 
part  of  the  town  he  is.  Every  Sunday 
he  attends  services  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  church,  going  from  his  home 
and  by  counting  the  crossings  is  able 
to  know  when  he  is  opposite  the 
church.  The  only  difRculty  he  en- 
counters is  when  crossing  the  street 
and  he  must  exercise  great  care  In 
keeo'.ne  out  of  the  wav  of  teams  and 
other  vehicles.  .Mr.  Bean's  sad  afflic- 
tion does  not  seem  to  worry  him  and 
he  is  ever  ready  to  stop  o^n  the  street 
and  have  a  pleasant  chat  with  any 
person  who  addresses  him.  The  con- 
fidence this  blind  man  showes  in 
walking  the  streets  is  the  cause  of 
much  interest  among  those  -who  are 
"""'orsant  with  the  ^tuatiOI^Haax*" 

MOLVOKE    (F/i.-.SS.l    T^LHICiSAM. 


Friday,    ^1ay    15, 


ffl^fetbg:  or  tne  New  Kngland  conference 
of  Swedish  Baptist  churcne*.  Leaving 
■Worcester  June  1,  Rev  Mr  Freeman  and 
his  daughter  will  go  to  N..-w  York,  sail- 
ing for  .Sweden  the  follonliig  day.  The 
summer  will  be  spc-nt  ii,  .Sweden  lu  rec- 

rPMtiorl. 
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LIND. 


ko-R  THE  HOME  FOB 

A  deJlglitful  entertainDie!u  was  glv^n 
11  the  lecture  roorg  of  the  .Nostrand 
^n,?T  "^^-  '^''"'^'^'  ^'os'rand  avenue 
and  Qu.ncAstre^lsat  night,  under  the 
ausp  ces  of  WSftlustrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  51^  G^?fe  avenue.  The  programme 
was  dividfcd  into  two  parts,  the  second 
being  ren(|ered  by  men  from  the  home 
assisted  by  .Miss  Rchbein  and  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie Hcmlind  Schult.  This  Included  the 
following  numbers:  golo,  "My  Ross 
Marie,"  by  John  Hicks;  solo,  "Slumber 
Song,  •  by  Miss  Rehbein.  witb  men's  cho- 
rus; violin  solo.  "Traeumerel,"  by  Samuel 
Brooks;  solo,  "Old  Black  Joe,"  by  Mr. 
Sammis,  with  men's  chorus  and  banjo  ac- 
companiment by  Mrs.  Schult;  solo.  "Swa- 
nee  River,"  by  Miss  Pauline  Stark,  with 
men's  chorus;  whistling  solo,  by  Mr. 
Thompson;  solo.  "Kathleen."  by  Johii 
Hicks. 

In  the  first  part  thft.  guitar,  mandolin 
and  banjo  clubs  of  the  Bedford  Y.  M  C- 
A.,  kd  by  Charles  E.  Hamline.  took  a 
prominent  part.  An  interesting  address 
was  made  by  Superintendent  Eben  P. 
Mortord  of  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
which  he  described  in  brief  some  of  the 
work  done  in  the  institution  and  ex- 
pressed the  thanks  of  all  members  to 
those  present.  The  programme  also  in- 
cluded: Piano  solo.  "March."  Wallen- 
haupt,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Libby;  selections. 
"Martin  March."  '"Trip  Down  the  Miss- 
issippi." by  the  Bedford  Mandolin  Club; 
recitation,  by  Miss  Henrietta  Cordes; 
janjo  solo,  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Hcinline 
Schult;  Chinese  song,  with  banjo  accom- 
)animent.  by  Harry  Schult;  selection,  by 
he  Mandolin  Club;  tenor  solo,  by  Oliver 
..  Wilishaw,  and  a  selection  by  the 
0  Club,  '' 


BOS  ION 
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BDIN'D  SINGER  PLEAStes'.  f 
A  large  attendance  greeted  the  con- 
cert given  in  the  Red  Men's  wigwam  in 
Springfield  last  evening.  The  affair 
was  given  for  the  beneflt  of  St.  Aloy- 
sius  church  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  financial  returns-  as  well  as  re- 
gards the  talent  present,  the  affair 
was  a  big  success.  Miss  Eugenie  Tes- 
sier,  a  blind  soloist  from  Albany,  for- 
'msrly  of  Holyoke,  was  the  main  at- 
traction and  she  fulfilled  all  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  attended.  The 
violin  class  of  Cartier  of  Holyoke  per- 
formed creditably.    A  large  party  from 

!  this  city  attended,  making  the  trip  by 

i  spclal  car. 

WORCESTER,    ?.1AS3.,    G.AZETTE, 


Pp\4ay,   May   l5j  ISCS. 

BUND  EVANGELIST"^^'   ' 

GIVES  A  COt^CERT 

The  blind  evangelist.  Rev  J.  A.  Free- 
rnan,  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Esther 
Freeman,  gave  a  concert  last  night  in 
the  First  Swedish  Baptist  church  be- 
fore an  audience  which  filled  the  vestry 
to  its  capacity.  The  program  consisied 
of  vocal  solos  by  Mr  Freeman  and  Mi.'?s 
Freeman,  mandolin,  zither  and  piano 
solos  by  both,  and  selections  by  the 
church  choir.  Harmony,  and  the  male 
chorus,  Symphony,  directed  by  Ellis  W. 
Swanstrom.  Rev  Charles  W.  Anderson, 
pastor  of  the  church,  made  a  short  ad- 
dress. 

The  evangelist  and  his  daughter  went 
to  Lynn  today,  but  will  return  to  Wor- 
cester   May    28,    to    attend    the    annual 


A  discussion  of  whether  the  bjipd 
pleasure  In  smoking,  the  sight  of 
ing  smoke  being  regarded  by  ma: 
dispensable  to  satisfaction,  has  brought 
mention  of  a  number  of  famous  blind  men 
who  were  smokers.  Among  them  Mllion 
and  the  late  Prof.  Fawcett.  who  was  an 
Inveterate  smoker  of  very  strong  tobacco. 
Perhaps  its  strength  helped  him  to  realize 
that  he  was  smoking,  for  it  is  said  to  be 
difficult  for  the  blind  to  make  out  whether 
a  pipe  Is  alight  or  not. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  22,  1908 
President  of  Home  for  the  Blind 

Rev.  John  J.  Roberts.  D.  D..  president 
of  the  Home  for  the  Blind  in  New  York, 
who  died  on  Wednesday,  was  born  In 
North  Carolina  in  1S19.  and  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Chapel  Hill  Semi- 
r.ary.  where  he  was  graduated  in  1^6.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Rob- 
erts came  to  Xew  Y'ork  in  1SG6.  remaining 
actively  engaged  in  the  ministry  up  to  about 
ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  had  de- 
voted his  energies  to  educational  work  and 
helping  the  blind.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
oldest  Episcopal  minister  in  the  Xew  York 
diocese.  A  widow  and  three  daughters  sur- 
vive him.  


4>^ 


For  You 

For  Everybody 


^j,  ANTISEPTIt.^ 


Better  Than  Soap 
Cleans  Everything 


n 


Does  wonders  for  the  housewife.  —  Nothing  equals  it  for  use  in 
factories,  homes,  offices,  and  everywhere.  —  Flash  never  chaps, 
but  leaves  the  skin  soft  as  velvet. — No  automobile  complete  with- 
out a  can  of  Flash.  —  Don't  worry  about  stains  and  dirt ;  Flash 
cleans  everything. — Used  by  mechanics,  steam-fitters,  plumbers, 
firemen,  blacksmiths,  surgeons,  dentists,  and  everybody. — Printers 
everywhere  use  Flash. — Ask  for  Flash  when  you  buy.  —  Imita- 
tions are  not  as  good  as  Flash.  —  Does  what  soap  cannot  do. — 
Removes  ink  stains,  acids,  grease,  dirt,  oils,  color  stains  in  a  Flash. 
Leaves  the  hands  free  from  injurious  and  unhealthy  matter. 

FOR  SALE  by  the  Weil-Known  Blind  Man 


William  J.  Ryan 

No.  9  Parris  Street 
Portland,  Me. 

PRICE  10  CENTS 


^     Antiseptic         = 

J'Qnd  Cleaneil 
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[boston  evening  transcript. 

THURSDAY,    MAY   21,    1908 

TO     EDUCATE     THE     BLIIVn 

Clas.e.  to  Be  E.tnbll.hed  in  New  Vork 
School,    for    This    Purpone 

That  New  York  is  to  undertake  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind  is  now  Pff<'tl';f' ^  Z^^" 
sured  While  the  Board  of  Education  has 
not  passed  on  the  question  finally,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  It  will  do  so  at  .ts 
meeting  next  Wednesday.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  has  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Elementary  Schools  a  report  reconi- 
mending  a  provision  at  the  ear  lest  da  e 
possible  for  the  education  In  the  public 
schools  of  those  children.  Accordmg  to 
the  last  census  of  the  children  of  New  York 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen, 
taken  about  a  year  ago,  there  were  eighty- 
four  who  could  not  see,  most  of  them  blind 
from  birth.  This  in  substance  Is  the  plan 
which  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
suggested  to  the  Com,mittee  on  Elementary 
Schools: 

That  there  shall  be  established  classes 
for  the  blind  in  certain  centrally  located 
public  schools,  each  of  which  shall  be 
made  up  of  about  a  dozen  children  with 
four  or  five  who  can  see,  all  to  he  under 
an  expert.  The  Idea  of  putting  the  children 
who  can  see  with  the  blind  Is  that  .he 
afflicted  .pupils  will  derive  benefit  from  con- 
tact with  them.  The  plan  involves  the 
I  printing  of  the  present  textbooks  in  raisea 
letters  and  the  purchase  of  special  slates 
which  can  be  used  by  the  blind.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught  the  same  subjects 
as  In  the  regular  studies.  _      — ,  »— 

X^ociatioij  M/p  r^ 

^ : L^ 1 


^C 
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Sir  George  Barham,  High  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 

yesterday  distributed  the  prizes  at  the  seventieth  annua" 
meeting  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Upper  "Avenue-road 
Hampstead.  The  annual  report  showed  that  excellent  and 
successful  work  is  being  done  at  this  institution  in  teach- 
ing the  blind  and  training  them  in  industrial  occupations 
to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

EXHIBITION    BY    THE    BLIND 
IN     PARIS. 

(fEOM   OtIB   OWN   COERESPONDEKT.) 

PARIS,  Mat  12. 
An  exJiibition  by  the  blind  and  for  the  blind  is 
to  be  held  here  this  week  in  the  new  club-house 
to  be  known  as  the  Maison  des  Avenglea.  The 
bnilding  already  contains  a  library  of  25,000 
volumes,  printed  in  characters  for  the  blind.  It 
was  with  the  assistance  of  this  library  that  M. 
Pierre  Villey,  a  blind  man  who  was  at  the  head  of 
his  class  at  the  Kcole  Normale,  recently  pi-epared 
liis  doctor's  thesis  on  Montaigne  for  the  Sorbonne. 
The  librarians  are  all  blind.  During  the  exhibi- 
tion the  public  will  be  able  to  sgo  blind  men  and 
women  engaged  in  various  professions,  playing 
games,  and  living,  in  a  word,  their  most 
j  characteristic  lives. 


hiis  now  accepted  the  Hon.  SecretaivKliip  of  (Tie 
irrteniationjbl  work,  explained  that  the  .Miitiion 
had  been  incorporated  and  was*  Itgajly  est.abll^hed 
for  its  work  of  sending  miwionstriesi  to  dilterenl 
part.i  of  the  world  and  building  mission  halls. 
Letters  of  welcome  had  been  re<;eive<l  from  many 
lands,  and  a  s'.arl  h,id  been  made  in  Japan,  where 
a  reading  vxim  and  hall  were  being  e/tcted  for 
20,009  copper  miners.  Great  bles-ing  wns  at- 
tending the  work  in  VVuk-s,  and  it  w.i»  hoped  soon 
to  make  provi;<ion  in  India,  with  poa.sibly  Kr.;nc3 
and  Spain  to  follow.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  were  lieing  received  wa-s  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  preached  the  simple  gospel  of  ealvation, 
without  qnestion  of  aenoinination,  and  wherever 
!  that  was  done  there  were  people  ready  to  heaf, 
and  .souls  to  be  saved. 

The  Blind  Foc.ndbr's  Adwress. 
Mr.  Glynn  Vivian  explained  that  when,  lour 
or  five  years  ago,  the  stroke  of  blindness  fell  upon 
him,  he  little  thought  that  it  was  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  blessing  that  had  since  attended 
the  Mission.  It  wa.s  the  means  of  inepiring  him 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  miners  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  unite  the  effort  in  one  great  or;jani- 
zation.  It  might  take  a  gresxt  many  ye<'irs  to 
accomplish,  but  he  felt  confident  it  would  at  any 
Tate  tend  to  the  glory  of  the  I/>rd  and  the  gcod 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men.  His  purpose  was 
to  establish  abmad  reading  rooms  and  halle 
where  the  men  could  find  a  count-er  temptation  -to 
the  public-house,  and  where  they  could  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  ;  and  to  have  at  home  a  central 
mission  where  all  the  work  could  be  united.  Hav- 
ing met  Colonel  Philips  by  chance  in  Brighton, 
and  being  struck  with  his  liberality  of  spirit  and' 
Christiian  views,  he  placed  the  control  of  the  mis- 
sion int.T  his  hands.  He  thanked  the  Brighton 
people  for  all  they  were  doing  and  urged  the  im- 
i  portance  of  doing  everything  that  was  possible 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Miners'  Htmn  akd  Pr.4yer. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis  took  up  a  similar  point 
in  emphasizing  the  call  the  miners  had  upon  the 
nation.  They  hazarded  their  lives  and  went  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  every  side  the 
community  was  dependent  upon  their  exertions. 
— The  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffrey  Johnston  said  he  had 
lived  among  miners  and  colliers  and  he  did  not 
know  another  class  of  men  whoso  work  seemed  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  God.  He  had  found  among 
them  men  of  great  piety  and  marvellous  sim- 
plicity, full  of  Bible  knowledge  and  the  grace  of 
God.  In  a  collier's  hut,  in  the  presence  of  ten 
or  twenty  men.  he  had  often  felt  himself  elevated, 
listening  to  their  hymn  and  prayer  before  des- 
cending the  mine,  and  he  had  often  heard  a  song 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  coming  up  the  shaft 
of  the  pit.  Such  men  were  worth  an  effort.  No 
other  occupation  produced  more  heroes  than  min- 
ing, and  Mr.  Glynn  Vivian  was  doing  a  noble 
;  work  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  them — The  Rev. 
Seymer  Terry  commended  the  excellent  methods 
and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  which  he  found  at  the 
Brighton  home  of  the  Mission  in  Uoion-street 
and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  Colonel  and  ^Mrs.  Philips.— A  collection  was 
taken  during  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  close  of 
th«  meeting  t«a  and  coffee  were  served. 
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GL.YN.N    VlVlAxN    MISSION. 

■  ♦ — 

THE  FOlliNDER  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Brigihtoti  supporters  of  the  Glynn  Vivi.vi 
Miners'  IMisfio.i  yesterday  hiul  the  pleasiuX'^  o!i 
heiu'ing  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  fonnd^jr-t. 
Mr.  R.  Glynn  'Vivian — the  story  of  tlie  recent- 
development  which  is  to  cany  the  influence  bl  thSi' 
mission  to  miners  in  :ill  parts  of  the  world.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  i.iij 
Baron  Porcelli  presided  over  a  large  audience. 
Colonel  Philips,  who  is  well-known  in  connection 
with  the  local  branch  of  the  Mission,'  and  who 
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Blind  College .  Students. 

Columbia  university  has  some  blind  men  stu- 
dents in  which  the  public  has  talien  great  In- ' 
terest,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Bar- 
nard h^  a, /yntystudent,  too.  Her  name  is 
Margat(;|i|(fe|nyfend  she  attends  lectures  regu- 
larly intM  co&irany  of  her  reader,  Miss  Ruth 
Carroll/a' fellow  student.  Miss  Carroll  takes 
the  notes,  and  afterwards  reads  them  to  Miss, 
Hogan,  who  transcribes  them  on  the  typewriter 
In  the  embossed  type  used  by  the  blind,  and 
studies  them  at  her  leisure.  Miss  Carroll  also 
reads  to  Miss  Hogan  such  other  things  as  are 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  blind  print,  and  Miss 
Hogan  writes  them  on  the  typewriter.  Her 
themes  and  essays  she  prepares  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter  such  as  sighted  people  use.  The 
reader  gets  ?300  a  year  for  her  services,  but 
the  sum  comes  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  state. 
By  the  present  law  every  blind  student  in  an 
academical  institution  is  entitled  to  $300  a 
year  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  reader.  y 

PlTTSnELD   :MAS3.]    30URNAU 


Thursday,  May  21,  1?0S. 

Again  the  old  discussion  as  to 
•whether  or  not  blind  men  smoke  has 
come  up.  I  overheard  a  man  say  in  -x 
group  last  evening  that  blind  men 
could  not  smoke  because  they  could 
not  tell  w aether  or  not  their  pipes 
wiie  lighted.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  blind  men  in  town  and  if  ihc 
t.iieaKer  was  observing  he  would  see  at 
least  half  of  them  smoking  on  the 
street  very  often.  They  smoke  cigart, 
too— not  pipes. 


PAL. 


.-.Ai 


M1b8  Eugenie  Tessier,  the  blind  soprano, 
who  has  been  living  in  Ware  for  about  a 
year,  has  gone  to  Albany  to  live.  Miss 
Tessier  left  Albany  about  five  years  ago, 
after  living  there  for  16  years.  She  will 
have  pupils  in  that  city,  but  it  is  expected 
that  she  will  soon  take  a  position  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  Schenectady.  Her  de- 
,£artarefrom  Ware  is  regretted. 


l^ji  DAUGHIER 
or  REVOIUIION 

Mrs.  [Eliza   Hemenway 
Ha4  Patriotic  Family 


NOW  94  6  BUND 


In  MvB.  Ann  Eliza  Hemenway  of  IT 
John  street  Pittsfleld  baa  a  daughter 
of  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Hemenway, 
who  has  been  drawing  a  pension  of 
|12     a     mouth     under     the     widjwed 


>Sta^her  act,  has  just  received  ati  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent  throi^gh  the  ei- 
torts  of  Attorney  Joseph  Ward  Lewis 
o£  this  city  and  ben.  W.  Murray  Crane, 
who  Introduced  a  bill  into  the  senate. 
Mrs.  Hemenway  was  born  in  Albany. 
N.  y.,  July  23,  1813,  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  Her  father  was  Silas  Har- 
vey, who  later  moved  to  Sand  Lake, 
wheTe  she  was  married  August  19,  1832, 
to  Chester  Hemenway,  who  later  came 
to  Plttsfield  and  was  employed  as  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Satinet  mill  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  April  16,  1887. 

Although  within  a  few  weeks  of 
reaching  her  9oth  birthday  Mrs.  Hem- 
enway Is  a  very  bright  woman.  She 
Has  been  totally  blind  for  several 
years,  but  her  memory  is  unimpaired 
and  she  tal..s  entertainingly  of  the 
days  that  are  but  history  to  most  of  us 
living  here  today.  To  a  Journal  repor- 
ter yesterday  she  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  ner  life  and  family. 

She  is  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Hamilton,  known  as  "Duke"  Hamilton, 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  He 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  some  time  after- 
wards, but  returned  to  America  later 
ijy  way  of  Canada  and  settled  in 
New  York  state,  in  the  vicinity  of 
(What  is  now  Athens.  Her  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Hamilton  and  the  family 
was  related  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 
She  is  3,  grand  daughter  of  Capt.  Dav- 
id Arnold,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
whom  she  remembers  distinctly.  He 
died  in  1825.  She  remembers  seeing 
him  in  his  Colonial  uniform  of  buff 
and  blue,  and  has  a  pin  cushion  made 
by  her  mother  from  one  of  his  fancy 
vests.  Although  a  daughter,  she  has 
never  joined  the  ranks  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
although  a  niece  of  hers  in  Boston, 
ihas  polned. 
Mrs.  Ilemonway  hakes  her  aMnu  , 
With  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mrs 
Wiliam  F.  Thomas,  in  the  little  house 
on  South  John  street  she  purchased 
'With  her  pension  money.  Mrs.  Thomas 
is"  her  only  surviving  child. 

She  has  four  boys  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  those  gave  up  their 
lives  to  their  country,  three  never  re- 
turning from  the  field. 

The  oldest,  Elbert  O.  Hemenway,  en- 
listed at  the  first  call    in     tlie    Allen 
Guards.  Owing  to  camp  privations  he 
caught  a  severe   cold  when     at     Fort 
McHenry    but    he     served     his     three! 
months  anr  returned  home,  only  to  be  I 
drafted   again    when  the    last   call   for 
troops    was   sounded.       He   was   again 
taken  sick  and  could  nuot  accompany 
bis   comrades  who    left   him    lying   by 
the  roadside,  a  very  sick  man.  He  died 
in  a  Rebel  prison   in  Salisbury,  N.   C. ' 
The  next  to  enlist  was  Charles  Wes-  ' 
ley  Hemen.way  who  served  in  the  4th ! 
New  Hampshire  and  who  died  in  1864 
in  camp  at  joesvillCi  Va.,  as  a  result 
of  diseases  contracted    while    in    the 
service. 

Then  Haskell  S.  Hemenway  enlisted 
in  the  Pollock  Gluards,  another  Pitts- 
field  company,  and  was  killed  in.  the 
battle  of  Malvern  Hill  in  1862. 

■Willard  F.  Hemenway  enlisted  in 
the  8th  Massachusetts  and  was  the 
only  one  of  four  boys  to  return  from 
the  front.  He  moved  to  Detroit  where 
he  was  married  and  died  in  1899.  1 

the  first  being  in  the  37th  Mass.,  the  s  I 
Elbert  served  three  enlistments,   the  ' 
nrst  being  in  the  37th  Mass.,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  39th  and  the  lasti  nthel2th 
12th.  I 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  given 
up  lour  sons  to  save  the  union,  Mrs. 
Hemenway  was  seven  years  in  getting  j 
a  pension  and  was  also  a  long  time  in  | 
getting  a  icrease.  Her  husband  was 
too  old  to  enlist  when  the  war  broke 
out  but  he  too,  would  have  enlisted, 
had  it  been  possible.  The  wounds  caus- 
ed by  the  war  have  partially  healed 
over  now,  after  40  years,  but  the  scars 
are  there  and  It  is  with  considerable 
feeling   that     the     venerafeilUBjaSSMS. 


speaks  or  the  stirring  times  when 
iiamilies  were  separated  never  to  be- 
come reunited,  when  mothers  willingly  i 
gave  up  their  sons  that  "Father  Abra- 
ham" might  not  call  in  vain  for  stur- 
dy young  fellows  <.o  save  the  Union 
trom  destruction.  Sne  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  her  sons  and  she  is  proud  of 
them  She  is  equally  proud  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
pilgrims  and  that  she  is  a  daughter  of 
the  Revolution.  She  has  a  sister  living 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  brother 
in  Albany.  ,       , 

Mrs  Hemenway  claimed  to  be  a 
"real"'  daughter  of  the  Revolution,  but 
she  must  have  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  -real,"  for  her  grand- 
father and  not  her  father  was  m  the 
Revolutionary  wai-. 
N*SH"JA   £N.   H.)   TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  2",  JISM, 


SEHRLES  WILL  PROBATED. 


Public  Bequests  in  Last 
Testament  of  nanclies= 
ter  Woman. 

By  the  will  of  Nancy  G.  Searlos  of 
Manchester,  otherwise  known  as  An- 
nie F.  Searles,  filed  lor  probate  hero 
'today,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  of  Manchester,  established  by 
J.  B,  LaSalle  and  the  St.  Joseph  Home 
for  the  Blind,  in  Manchester,  are 
made  beneficiaries  to  an  amount 
which  it  is  said,  exceeds  the  estlmaiec. 
inventory  of  the  estate.  Moodybell  S. 
Bennett  is  made  executor. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  are  given  certain  items  of 
uouseuoUl  furniture  and  also  tue  en- 
tire collection  of  books  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  such  of-them  as  they  care 
for.  This  society  is  also  made  the 
residuary  legatee. 

Followln.s;  various  bequests,  an 
adopted  son  of  the  cleceased,  Joseph 
Alo.x'sius  Searles,  is  given  a  life  in- 
terest in  the  estate.  Following  his 
demise,  upon  certain  conditions 
among  which  are  the  payment  of  any 
expenses  caused  by  his  last  sickness 
and  death,  St.  Joseph  Home  for  the 
L,  lUd  is  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $2000. 

Whatever  is  tnen  left  goes  to  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian   Schools. 


ADVERTiSER. 


SatiTcfay,  V.ay  22,  ^§08. 


Bo; 


That  New  York  is  to  undertaKethe'd- 
ucation  of  the  blind  is  now  practically 
assured.  This  in  substance  is  the  plan 
which  the  board  of  superintendents  has 
suggested  to  the  committee  on  elemen- 
tary schools:  That  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished classes  for  the  blind,  each  of 
which  shall  be  made  up  of  about  a 
dozen  children  with  four  or  five  who  can 
see.  The  idea  of  putting-  the  children 
who  can  see  with  the  blind  is  that  the 
afflicted  pupils  will  derive  benefit  from 
contact  -svith  them.  It  is  a  reasonable 
hope,  moreover,  that  those  who  can  see 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  asso- 
ci«»iion. 


svcrrcEOTCR 
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'Samuel  M.  Edgecorab  Says  the  Period  of 

Darkness  Was  Beneficial,  Giving 
[  Him  Much  Needed  „Rest. 


Blind  two  years  and  then  having  his 
ight  restored  to  him  after  a  difficult  op- 
ration  by  a  Worcester  surgeon,  Samuel 
Edg-ecomb,  35  years  a  resident  of 
,'orcester,  and  23  years  an  employe  of 
.he  W.  H.  Blodget  Co.,  is  busying  him- 
lelf  these  spring  days  getting  new  Im- 
)ressions  of  nature,  taldng  bird's  eye 
riews  of  things  in  general  and  sizing  up 
icquaintances  whose  voices  he  says  are 
familiar  but  whose  faces  had  almost 
wholly  passed  out  of  his  recollection. 
,  Mr.  Edgecomb  looked  a  picture  o£ 
iealth  and  happiness  when  seen  at  his 
lome,  S3  Alvarado  avenue,  yesterday.  He 
attributed  his  recovery  to  the  surgical 
skill  of  his  physician.  Dr.  Albert  E. 
Cross,  58  Pleasant  street,  and  said  it  made 
him  happy  to  think  that  for  two  years 
of  total  blindness,  l;e  was  now  to  enjoy 
the  full  use  of  both  eyes.  ,   ,  »  ,    j 

Yes  it  is  queer  to  lose  your  slglU  ana 
then  to  have  It  given  back,  said  Mt. 
Kdgecomb  "Things  look  so  strange  lo 
the  eyes  X^ots  of  my  friends'  faces  1  have 
forgotten,  and  sometimes  when  they  ap- 
prolch  me,  I  have  to  recall  them  by  their 
voices.  Their  countenance's  have  evident- 
ly passed  from  my  memory. 

"1  am  using  glasses  now.  .^either  eye 
has  the  necessary  lens  for  seeing  aJid 
so  I  have  to  use  spectacles  for  farsighted 
vision.  The  doctor  tells  me  that  I  shad 
probably  be  able  to  see  close  object^  as 
well  When  that  time  comes,  I  shall  be 
lust  as  well   oft  as  I  ever  was. 

"I  had  cataracts  on  both  eyes.  I  was 
working  then  for  the  W.  H.  Blodget  Uo 
lit  was  in  February,  two  years  ago,  that 
I  had  to  quit  work.  Later  on  I  became 
i  stone  blind.  .  ,     .     •      *, 

--They  used  to  sit  me  in  a  chair  in  the 
i house  here.  If  I  was  left  alone,  I  would 
'unconsciously  twist  the  chair  about  and 
then  suddenly  dart  up  lo  leave  the  room. 
I  would  find  myself  colliding  with  the 
•walls  of  the  room  in  most  instances.  1 
would  then  begin  to  feel  my  way  around 
by  the  pictures  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture nearby.  That  shows  you  how  very 
little  I  could   see   at  that  time. 

"The  malady  became  gradually  worse. 
I  consulted  my  physician,  who  advised 
an  oneration.  The  cataract,  which  is  real- 
ly a  hardening  of  the  lens  of  the  vis. 
ion,  of  one  eye  was  removed,  and  the  eys 
allowed  to  heal  before  the  other  eye  was 
cut.  After  the  second  operation  had  been 
performed  and  both  cataracts  cut  out,  I 
was  all  right.  Of  course  without  glasses 
I  could  not  see,  as  the  spectacles  fur- 
nish the  necessary  lenses.  These  glasses 
I   have   now  are   for   distant  objects. 

"Think  of  It.  For  two  years  I  could  not 
see  the  faces  cf  my  loved  ones.  While  I 
was  blind,  my  children  naturally  grew; 
my  home  changed  in  many  wa,vs.  The 
neighborhood  changed  rapidly.  Tlien  sight 
caine  back  and  I  could  take  the  measure 
of    two    years'    progress. 

"It  is  like  coming  bade  to  earth  after 
an  absence  in  spirit  land.  There's  much 
that  is  novel;  in  fact  everj'thing  pleases 
as  a  toy  does  a  child.  We  make  Uttle  dis- 
coveries here  and  there  and  then  awaken 
to  iind  out  that  we  knew  the  same  things 
when  we  wore  little  kids.  But  for  a  short 
period,  it  is  a  real  discovery  you  make 
land  one  that  gives  you  pleasure. 
I  "I  am  a  great  lover  of  flowers  and  al- 
ways watched  them  grow  in  our  garden 
Iwith  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I  missed 
Uhem  lots  during  the  two  years,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  raptures  of  the  restoration 
of  ray  sight  to  once  more  behold  the  tu- 
lips And  roses  and  violets  growing  in  tha 
yard. 


now  talking  delight  in  watching' 
the  faces  of  mv  old  friends  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  faint  visions  that  still 
remain  of  how  tliey  looked  two  years  or 
more  ago.  Yes.  I  get  pleasure  in  watching 
all  sorts  of  objects,  the  sky  and  nature 
about  me. 

"In  a  way  the  two  years  of  blindness 
were  beneficial  to  me,  as  up  to  the  lime  I 
quit  work  I  had  been  laboring  for  23  years 
contlnuouslj'.  The  rest  did  me  good.  I  sat 
eitlier  around  the  house  or  at  my  son'a 
store,  where  I  could  hear  all  tlie  conver-, 
sation  that  v/as  going  on.  Tlien  when  I 
felt  inclined  I  would  sit  back  and  think 
or  else  stretch  my  limbs  out  for  a  good, 
restful  nap." 

One  of  the  most  touching  things  recalled 
by  Mr.  Edgecomb  of  the  days  of  his  blind- 
ness was  wiien  he  visited  the  grave  of 
his  wife.  He  said  he  could  feel  the  grass 
and  the  flowers,  but  the  inability  to  sea 
made  his   heart  aclie. 

Dr.  Cross  was  asked  if  Mr.  Edgecomb 
would  regain  the  faculty  of  seeing  things 
clearly  whicli  were  nearby.  He  replied 
that  he  would. 


HOSTOK   [MA_ 


Scr.day,    May  24;  ISOS. 

LEAVEs~isT7^tTT^scmff  eeT° 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H..  May  23^Mrs. 
Nancy  Searles.  who  died  Thursday,  a 
descendant  of  Ethan  Allen,  left  a  large 
part  of  her  estate,  valued  at  several 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  this  citv  and  St.  Joseph's 
home.  She  left  the^remainder  of  her/ 
■  whom     she 


estate    to 
adopted. 


a    tlind    boy. 


f<cm3tfV^I^ 


TO  BENf!FIT  THE  BLIND. 

ri^   .\Je^Bfanch    of   the   Internationa) 
nj^iufe  ■  Sicmty   of  the   Vandeveer   Park 


Tl| 

section  will  give  an  entertainment  tor 
the  benefit  of  an  outing  for  the  blind 
men  connected  with  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  The  entertainment  will 
be  held  at  Hart's  Hall,  1028  Gates  ave- 
nue, near  Broadv^ay,  on  Monday  eye'ning. 
.4-n  interesting  programme  has  been  pre^ 
pared. 


V.'OF. 


i.as.,    GAZETTE. 


(Wot-day.   May    .i- 

BLIND  EVANGELIST      ^/ 
COMING  TO  WORCESTER 

Rev  A.  J.  Freeman,  the  blind  evan- 
gelist, and  his  daughter,  Esther,  will 
come  to  Worcester  next  Thursday  to 
take  part  in  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  England  Swedish  Baptist 
churches.  They  will  stop  in  Worcester 
for  some  time,  going  to  Sweden  June  2. 


IS  CURED  OFv^i 
HIS  BLINDNESS 


Remarkable    Operation    Upon    a 

Fourteen-Year-Old 

' "nn  Boy 


HERBERT  MARTIN 

NOW  EASILY  READS 


Had     Given     Up     Ever     Seeing 
When  He  Was  Sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia Specialist 


■Herrben  Martin,  aged  1*.  a  pupil  at 
the  Lynn  class  for  the  blind  at  the 
Lynn  Public  Library  has  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  blindness  by  an  oper- 
ation penformed  by  Dr.  Posey,  a  cel- 
ebrated specialist  at  the  Howard  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia.  Master  Martin  has 
been  almost  totally  blind  for  years, 
but  he  can  now  see  to  read  the  finest 
print.  He  will  return  to  his  home  in 
this   city   next    week. 

Master    Martin    is    the    son    of    Mr. 

and  Mrs.  John  D.  Martin  of  7  Congress 
street,  who  came  to  this  city  from  New 
Foundla-nd  four  years  ago.  The  boy 
was  a  pupil  in  the  Halifax  school  for 
the  blind,  and  after  nis  parents  mflved 
to  this  city,  hi  contliruej  to  live  In 
New  Foundland  and  to  attend  the 
Halifax  school.  During  the  suran.'er 
vacation  season  he  would  come  to  live 
with  his  parents  here,  and  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Lynn  class  for  tha 
blind,  of  which  Miss  Josie  Bubler  la 
the  teacher. 

The  manner  of  reading  is  different 
in  the  Halifax  school  than  in  the  Lynn 
class,  and  the  young  man  was  taking 
lessons  at  the  local  school  in  order 
to  fit  himself  for  admittance  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  'n 
Boston,  which  he  was  contemplating 
entering  last  fall  instead  of  return- 
ing to  Halifax. 

Mis3  Phoebe  Martin,  a  sister  is  a 
nurse  at  thg  Howard'  hospital  at  Phll- 
ad'elphia  and  last  December  she  wrote 
to  her  mother  that  Dr.  Posey  had 
stated  that  he  believed  he  could  per- 
form an  operation  which  would  re- 
stow  the  sight  of  her  brother's  eyes. 
Miss  Martin  had  worked  on  several  of 
the  remarkable  cases,  treated  success- 
fully by  Dr.  Posey,  and  besides  this 
her  faith  and  that  of  her  parents  in 
lii9  ability  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  he  successfully  operated 
upon  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  older 
brother,  in  which  he  had  been  blind, 
probably   from   birth. 

Master  Martin's.,  blindness  was  due 
to  soft  cataracts  upon  both  of  his 
eyes,  wTiich  appeared  there  several 
years  ago.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
learned  to  read,  and  wi  h  this  start 
and  the  schooling  he  secured  in  Hali. 
fax  and  in  this  city,  he  is  as  well 
educated  as  most  boys  of  his  age.  He 
"has  been  unable  to  read  for  four  y^^"? 
and  has  found  his  way  about  with 
Biuch    difficulty. 

'  ■  No  one   is  more   pleased  at   the  re- 
ceipt   of    the    good    news   than   i?  his 
'teacher,    Miss    Bubier.    Master   Martin 
stated   before  leaving  for  Philadelphia 
last   December,    that    If   the   operation 
'proved  successful   that  he   would   pre- 
pare himself  for  college  and  study  to 
!  become    a    specialist    in    treating    d'.?- 
easfs    of    th«    eye    in    order    that    he 
miAt  help  those  who  were  Tictims  oS 
blincfcess. 
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IndusiriM  Home^r^^Wnd  Has     : 

.    Marvel  in  Sightless  Barber 

^r  u'  ■  ' 

fnmate  fr6m  Corona  Expert  Shaver — Can  Hone  Razors — All 

Those  in  histitution  Are  Very  Dex^erous  and  Surprise 

Visitois— Broader  Market  Is  Needed  for  Other  Products. 


ISrTOKS  to  the  Inclustrlal  Home 
for  the  Blina,  at  No.  513  to  52a 
GatG3  avenue,  have  often  'mar- 
velled at  the  dexterity  with  which 
men  who  'have  been  deipr^ivocl  of 
tlisir  slg'ht  are  atole  to  engage  in 
pursuits  that  would  seem  to  de- 
mand the  exerciise  of  all  the  faculties.  The 
ease  with  whidh  the  sightless  men  turn 
out  brooms  that  sho'W  rare  .skill  in  -work-, 
manship,  cane  chairs  or  renovate  mat-i 
tresses  has  for  years  attracted  widespread 
attention  and  given  the  home  a  unique 
E>Iac.5  among  Brooklyn's  Institutions.  Re- 
cently interest  In  the  home  ha;s  'been  in- 
creased through  itihe  achiervements  of  John 
Bricklemeia.  an  inmate  who,  in  spite  of 
almtost  total  Mlndness,  oontipues  to  ply  his' 
trade  as  a  tehber. 

It  is  a  lim'iited  field  In  wlhlch  Brloklemelaj 
does  his  work  with  the  razor,  for  bis  cusi 
tomers  are  to  he  found  only  among  his  felJ 
low  unfortunates  in  tlie  ,home.  At  thie  instl-| 
tutlon  his  skill  as  a  barber  has  ceased  to  be 
a  novelty, for  almost  daily  he  Is  called  upo: 
to  use  his  razor.     Barbers  whose  eyes,  art 
without  a  flaw  might  well  envy  Brickie-' 
m,eia,   for  up  to  the  present  time  he  haj 
t>eeji  so  adept  with  a  razor  tliat  not  oni 
of   Ills    customers   In    the    institution    ha! 
even  been  scrahched  <by  a  false  stroke  oj 
Che  shanp  iblade.    Brlcklemfia  has  t)eoom| 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  of  the  ananJ 
olever  men  In  the  'home,  aad  the  fact  tha" 
he  hot  only  Icnows  'how  to  use  a  razor  t^ 
remove    undeSiraible    Ihirau'te    adornmenti 
but  is  also  an  adept  ait  honing  razors  ha^ 
oaiused  his  fame, 'to  spread  througthout  th' 
ne4g*(borWood  and  obtained  much  work 
him  from  neartiy  barbers. 

Until  three  years  ago  BricMamela  wa^ 
a  prosperous  barber  in  Corona,  L.  i.  Ht 
was  suddenly  seized  witn  an  affection  ol 
the  optic  nerves  and  In  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  specialists  his  condition  stead- 
ily grew  worse  until  he  was  left  almost 
totally  blind,  being  barely  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  dayliglrt 
an'd  darkness.  His  m'isfortane  came  aa 
a.  severe  blow  an-fl  for  a  long  while  lie 
was  downcast,  but  he  is  now  resigned  to 
his  fate  and  Js  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
inmates  of  the  Institution. 

Soon  after  l.ecoming  an  Inmate  of  thei 
home  Bricklemela  took  up  his  share  of  the 
work  that  the  blind  men  do,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  able  to  cane  chairs 
In  a  manner  which  would  do  credit  to 
men  who  are  not  handicapped  with  the  loss 
of  sight.  His  sense  of  touch,  as  is  tlie  case 
with  all  the  skilled  inmates  of  the  home, 
became  so  acute  that  finally  he  was  able 
to  again  take  up  his  work  as  a  barber,  I 
and  the  confidence  which  he  felt  In  his 
ability  to  use  a  razor  with  his  former  skill 
tvas  communicated  to  bis  fellow  workers 
and  they  readily  beoam-e  his  customers. 
All]  the  men  In  the  borne  make  a  laJr 
livlnig  by  their  handiwork  and,  aa  they, 
all  pay  for  the  barifaer's  treatment  they 
receive,  Brloklemeia  has  a  steady  Income 
which  gives  him  opportunity  to  have  all 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life. 

Mr.  Eben  P.  Morford,  aupertntendent  of j 
the  home,  says  of  this  skilled  workman-— I 

"He  fihaves  many  of  the  men.  Ha  does 
It  effltHre'Iy  by  the  exercise  of  tha  sense  of' 
feeling,  wbiwh  in  blind  peopdo  is  very 
atron-sily  developed,  taking  tlhe  pla'ce  of' 
sight.  Ha  does  It  well.  He  never  so  mudi 
aa  scratches  a  mam,  which  Is  tnora  than  a' 
great  m-any  banbers  In  full  possessdon  of. 
their  slglht  can  say." 

While  Bnleklemeiia  ooTiflnes  his  having 
to  his  fellow  linimatcs,  tiiere  are  ou'tstderl 
wh'o  bave  seen  his  skilful  work  wi'h  the' 
razor  and  rwiould  not  hesitate  to  harve  Mmj 
act  as  their  barber.  He  does  hi.-;  work' 
quilckly,  and  it  Is  one  of  ithe  interestlngi 
Sights  at  the  Institution  'bo  see  the  flngersl 


of  one  hand  travelling  quickly  over  a  tveir 
lathered  face,  while  the  others  have  a  firm; 
grip  on  a  razor,  •whioh,  with  gentle  touch, 
removes  the  stubble,  with  never  the  slight- 
est Injury  to  the  ekin.  It  makes  no  diffei-- 
ence  whether-  his  patron  wants  a,  "onco 
over"  or  a  "close  shave,"  the  blind  barber 
Is  Just  as  accommodating  as  the  "tsnssr'ial 
artists"  who  abound  'in  the  neighb'orhood, 
and  the  aippearance  of  the  face  of  tbe  cus- 
tomer when  the  shavJnig  operation  is  coro- 
pleted  shows  that  a  Job  has  been  donsi 
with  a  skill  far  mora  pronounced  than  that 
found  'in  mainy  a  tonsoriallst's  shop. 

Aisida  from  tihe  'money  Whic'li  Bricklemela 
earns  at  cantnig  ichiUra  and  s'bavfag:  'his 
fell'ow  workers,  Ihe  'does  a  fine  business  In 
'his  spare  'time  boning  raziors  for  neigih- 
tooiilng  barbers.  He  is  re's'-a.rdsd  as  an  ex- 
pert at  (putting  olb'stin-ate  TDlla'des  In'to  shape 
for  the  deaioate  work  required  of  them. 
Bridklemed'a  is  aibout  'forty-five  j'ears  old 
and  mlanaiges  t'o  kee(p  hiimselif  in  fine  phyis-' 
ioal  dond^ti-on  'desipiite  bis  a-fflfctien,  whdch 
keeips  'him  indoions  -tlhe  greater  pft'rt  of  the 
tllmle^  fHa  m'akes  his  'hiom.e  in  the  iirsitttur 
tlon  and  seidiom  (leaves  the  p'Baice  unless  dt 
be  to  taiko  a  short  fw'al'k  In  the  nelg'hbor- 
toOod. 

Inltereat  In  tlh's  rtvork  wttilctti  Is  being  dome 
at  'tihs  TnduStrliaa  Hjome  itlor  the  Blind  Isi 
Inoreasiag,  and  dit  Is  expected  that  tdie 
present  year  rwilll  be  the  miost  prosperous  in' 
the  history  «xf  the  dnsitiltut'lon.  The  public^ 
la  invited  'to  yiislit  the  ihiome  and  the  In-i 
dusitrlal  depantimenits  lin  Gates  avenue,  nearj 
Tompkins  avenue,  an'd  see  Ithe  men  at  their 
wo'rk.  Alt  presenlt  tbere  are  alb'out  fortyl 
men  in  the  instdtution,  and  they  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  more  -work  than  Is  at  presenlt 
reauired  »f  thent.  , ' 
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At  Lea-st  Five  of  City's  Afflict- 
ed  Do   Not   Sit  With 
Folded  Hands. 


BLIND         STOREKEEPERS 


A  Musician,  a  Brushmaker  and 

a  Blind  Housekeeper,  .Who 

Sews  and  Knits. 


It  .may  not  be  generally  known  that 
in  Waterbury  there  are  at  least  five 
ipeople,  who  despite  the  heavy  handi- 
cap of  total  iTfMWIWBilk  are  busy,  hap- 
py, contented  and  eminenxly  success- 
iMh^    One    of    them    has    never    known 


what  God's  sunlight  is,  while  the  oth-] 
ers  can  realize  to  the  fullest  extent' 
tlie  pathos  of  the  phrase,  "The  Liglit 
;That  Failed."  Two  of  them  own  welli 
regulated  and  successful  stores,  an- : 
other  is  a  g'ifted  musician,  another  as- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  brushes  and_  travels  about  the 
streets  alone  and'  unaided,  while  the 
fifth,  a  ■  woman,  conducts  her  house- 
hold in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  any 
housewife    in   the   city   to   shame. 

Among  these  blind  people  whose  in- 
telligence and  force  of  will  have  en- , 
abled  them  to  be  so  self -helpful,  is 
James  R.  Waterhouse  of  9  Colley 
street,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Wales,  who  has  been  blind  since  birth, 
and  who  has  attained  considerable  pro- 
ficiency with  musical  instruments.  He 
plays  a  piano  well.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
who  is  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  was  born  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  but 
has  been  a  resident  of  Waterbury  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Developing  an 
aptitude  for  music  at  an  early  age, 
his  mother  encouraged  him  in  this 
line,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
unable  to  see,  he  plays  a  selection 
from  Wagner  with  as  much  ease  as 
Yankee  Doodle.  He  has  only  to  hear 
an  air  played  once  or  twice  to  know 
it  by  heart.  He  plays  entirely  by  ear, 
of  course.  He  can  even  remember  airs 
played  by  the  hurdy-gurdys  witli  their 
usual  rapidity.  Mr.  Waterhouse  would 
just  as  soon  write  a  letter  on  the 
typewriter    as    to    have    someone    write 


JACOB  VOGT, 
Blind  Brushmaker  and  Salesman. 

for  him.  He  has  made  a  success  of 
typewriting,  and  can  go  over  the  key- 
board with  a  rapidity  that  would  as- 
tonish those  not  used  to  the  touch  sys- 
tem   on   a    typewriter.  ' 

Jacob   Vogt   of   9-i   Maple   street,   who 
lost  ■  his     eyesight     twenty     years    ago, 
travels     about    the     streets    with     ease 
and    comfort,    and   -with    a    feeling    of 
perfect    safety.      Mr.    Vogt,    who    Is    in 
his    thirty-fifth   year,    aids    his    motheii' 
and"    brother    In    the    manufacture      ot 
brushes    In   their    shop    in    the    rear    ot 
the    family    residence,    and    also    helps 
about   the   house.      He    solicits  business 
for   the   firm,    and   travels   all    over   tha  j 
city   to   do   so.     He  thinks   no  more   of  \ 
a   trip   by  himself  than  do   those   who  ' 
can    see.     Unaided   and   unaccompanie4 
he   goes   about  the   streets  and   "sees" 
the    people    he    is    looking    for.      When 
accepting   money    in    exchange   for   hiSf 
brushes,   Mr.  Vogt   is   never   fooled,   al- 
tho  such  a  thing  is  possible  with  bills. 
This   man  can   not  be   misled  on   silver 
money,    but    when     it    comes    to    bills, 
"that    is     a    different    matter,"    as     he 
stated.       "No    blind    person,"    he    says, 
"can   distinguisli   the  difference   in  bills 
by    the    touch,    as    so    many    credit    us 
with   being  able    to   do.     Wlien   we   get 
a    bill    we   mark  .it    in    such    a   manner 
that   it    is   easy    for   us   to   tell    its    de- 
nomination   when    we    again    have    oc- 
casion    to      use    it."      He      says      that 
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JAMES  R.  WATBRHOUSB, 
Blind   Musician. 

twelvv^  years  ago  he  could  not  be  fool- 
ed on'  bills,  as  the  ones,  twos,  fives 
and  tens  were  ol'  different  size,  but 
that  they  are  all  of  the  same  shape 
and  size   now. 

Mr.  Vogt  can  tell  the  exact  location 
of  every  store  on  East  Main,  South 
Main.  Bank  and  North  Main  streets. 
He  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles  on  East 
Main  street,  which  is  the  principal 
itliorofare   be   travels. 

Altho  blind  for  some  years,  Miss 
Mary  Hayes  of  T  Fleet  street,  is  a  busy 
and  careful  houseljeeper.  Besides  at- 
tending to  the  household  duties.  Miss 
Hayes  sews  and  knits  and  the  work 
she  turns  out  is  worthy  of  a  profes- 
sional seamstress.  She  knows  the  lo- 
cation of  every  door,  window  and 
stair  in  the  house,  and  never  had  a 
mishap  ■  befall  her  while  going  from 
room  to  room.  She  has  become  ac- 
customed to  the  footsteps  of  her  rela- 
■^tives,  and  as  soon  as  she  hears  ona 
bf  them  step  on  the  walk  she  exclaims, 
"Here's  John,  Jim  or  Joe,"  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Two  blind  men  who  have  been  suc- 
cesstul  in  the  proprietorship  of  storea 
are  John  McEvoy  of  150  South  street, 
and  Walter  M.  Pierpont  of  West  Main 
street.  Mr.  McBvoy  was  stricken 
;blind  some  years  ago.  He  conducts  a 
grocery  store  at  the  corner  of  Madi- 
son and  South  streets,  and  the  business 
is  steadily  increasing,  due  to  his  man- 
agement and  good  care.  He  recogniz- 
es many  of  his  customers  by  their 
voice  and  footsteps,  and  is  always 
I  ready  to  engage  in  a  friendly  conver- 
sation. Being  familiar  with  the  store, 
he  can  go  to  any  part  of  it,  notwith- 
!  standing  that  barrels,  boxes  and  other 
.obstacle   stand   in    his   way. 

Mr.  Pierpont  can  sell  customers  any 
article  in  his  store,  and  know  just 
where  to  look  for  it.  A  child  may 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  stick  of  licorice, 
and  the  proprietor  gets  it  without 
any  trouble.  Of  course,  he  may  have 
a  little  difficulty  if  a  new  box  has  been 
placed  in  the  show-case,  but  evan  so, 
he  can  get  it  quickly  by  the  sense  &f 
touch  Cigars,  tobacco  and  other 
smoking  articles  are  readily  brought 
forth  upon  the  customer's  asking,  and 
it  all   seems   wonderful   indeed. 

All  of  these  blind  people  are  perfect- 
ly happy  in  their  surroundings,  and 
endowed  with  a  cheerful  disposition, 
good  health  and  charming  personali- 
ties, which  make  them  among  the 
most  companionable  persons  In  the 
city. 


FROM 
BTH,  YOUTH 
CAN  NOW  SEE 


His  sight  restored  through  a  delicate 
opera'tlon  aft^r  he  liad  been  blind  from 
birth,  Herbert  Martin,  a  14-year-old 
Lynn  boy,  returns  home  from.  • 'Phila- 
delphii  riext  week.  He  is  now  at  the 
'Howard  Hospital,  recovering  from  the 
operation  wliioh  Is  said  to  be  the  flrat 
Instance  where  a  person  born  blind  has 
Gver  had  his  sight  restored  to  him. 

Dr.  Campbell  Posey,  the  famous  spec- 
ialist, was  the  oculist-surgeon  who  per- 
formed the  marvelously  delicate  opera- 
tion.- The  physician  laid  the  eyes  bare, 
uncovered  the  optic  nerves  arid  re- 
moved from  them  where  they  connect 
iwlth  the  brain  a  soft  growth  which' 
caused    the    blindness. 

■young  Martin,  the  son  of  a  Lynn 
merchant,  has  been  a  pupil  of  the  L.vnn 
School  for  the  Blind.  His  sister,  a 
nurse  at  the  Howard  Hospital,  inter- 
ested Dr.  Posey  In  the  case  of  her 
brother,  and  the  eminent  oculist  agreed 
to    undertake    the   operation. 

(TOD 


.  BORN  BLIND,  CAN  SEE. 


p^crotion.   Iny  PUlTailelpIiia     Glvea 
■       SisUt    t«    14-Vcar-01»i    Boy. 

'  fStwoial  to  The  World. V 
PHILADELPHIA,  May  26.-(Herbert 
Martin,  fourteen  years  old,  had  been 
sightless  since  his  birth  until  j-esterday. 
Then  Dr.  Cajnpbeil  Posey,  a  specialiEt 
at  the  Howard  Hosipital,  performed  a 
most  delicate  operation  which  guve 
young  Martin  his  sight. 

V:.  Posey,  It  is  iiid,  removed  frosn 
the  patient's  optic  nerves,  not  far  from 
their  issuance  from  the  brain,  .«o£t 
gTov.-ths  which  had  ca.used  total  blind- 
ness. 

Young  Martin  Is  the  son  of  a  Lynn 
(M.a.ss.)  merchsint.  and  has  .been  a  pupil 
of  the  Lynn  Sohool  for  the  Blind.  The 
ooy's  sister  is  a  nurse  at  'SH!mW(*ff  Kos- 
pita!.  ai '3  through  her  Dr.  Pcsey  be- 
esnie  interested  in  the  ease.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  few  cases  recorded 
v.'liere  a  person  born  blind  ijas  had  sight 
restored.  { 

BOSTON    EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
J^IAY    27,    1908 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  has  risen  from 
very  modest  beginnings  to  the  position  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  frequently 
Quoted  systems   of  public  libraries   in   thsi. 

country.  It  still  remains  a  system  of  libra- 
ries rather  than  a  library,  but  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  the  erection  of  the  cen- 
tral building,  and  now  its  branches  are  do- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  work.  For, 
two  j'ears  at  the  beginning  the  annual  ap- 
propriation was  $j)000.  Last  year  It  was 
1338,971.  Its  salary  roll  for  1898  was  $2465, 
while  for  190T  it  was  $179,980.  The  circula- 
tion of  books  for  1899  was  79,706  volumes  as 
against  3,242,124  for  1907.  The  collection  of 
books  has  grown  from  the  5280  volumes 
with  which  the  first  branch  opened,  to  553,- 
217  volumes.  There  are  in  the  system  twen- 
ty-six branches  and  two  stations  In  addition 
to  the  ofBnes  of  administration  and  library 


rbufldlng.,   have   been   competed   during  the  ' 

JnvestlKa  ions   In   the  cost  of  binding,   with 
the  usual  result  of  becoming  convinced   of 
the    economy    of    a   strong:   binding   at    the 
Htart,  even  If  the  Initial  expense  In  greater 
Over  a.  thousand  volumes  are  owned  In  the 
department  for  blind   readers,   and   the  a^ 
sistant   m    charge   of   that   department   has 
given   some  three  hundred  lessons   to   blind 
persons  In  the  art  of  reading  the  rals.d  let- 
ters.    Although  the  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently made,  as  It  was  above,  that  Brook. 
lyn  is  without  a  central  library,   that  state. 
ment  does  not  fully  take  Into  account  nor 
do  Justice  to  the   Montague  branch  of  the 
sy.s  em.   whose  collection  of  books,  derived 
in   large  part   from   the  old   "Brooklyn    Li- 
brary,    reaches  a  total  of  over  185,000  vol- 
umes.  and  Includes  many  valuaWe  referenc* 


American  Medicine       n 
Complete  Series.  Vol.  XIII  J 
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I  New  Series,  Vol.  II,  N'o.  s 


Pauperizing  the  half-blind  is  an  unex- 
pected result  of  the  excess  of  charity  thrown 
at  the  real  blind.  It  is  found  that  people 
who  can  see  well  enough  to  make  a  good 
living  are  gathered  in  -with  the  blind,  and  in 
one  school  such  boys  are  able  to  play  base- 
ball! The  old  conception  of  a  "blind 
asylum  "  to  care  for  the  blind  is  now  known 
to  be  thoroughly  \icious.  It  presumes  them 
to  be  helpless  paupers,  but  the  modem  idea 
is  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  making  their  own 
living.  Work  was  formerly  considered  an 
incidental  but  now  it  is  an  essential,  for  the 
afflicted  are  thereby  made  happier  and 
healthier  and  more  independent.  Many 
become  valuable  members  of  society.  A 
blind  street  beggar  is  an  anachronism — ^he 
should  be  locked  up  and  taught  to  earn  his 
subsistence  Hke  men  who  are  even  worse 
afflicted  than  he.  Hence,  the  acceptance 
of  the  half-blind  into  institutions  and  treat- 
ing them  as  though  they  were  whoUy  blind 
is  not  only  injuring  them  but  wasting  public 
funds  and  donations  intended  to  make 
others  self-supporting. 
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Herbert  Martin  of  No.  J  Con-\ 
grcSjS  street.  Lynn,  zvhose  sight  was' 
restored  hv  operation. 
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TOTiUS 


Wonderful  Operation  On  Lynr 

Boy  Successful  In  Ending 

His  Blindness, 


MARKS    ERA 


SURGERY 


Sight  to  thousands  ot  totally  and  sini- 
posedly  hopelessly  blind  people  is  projn- 
isefl  as  a  result  of  the  remarkable  and 
daring  surgical  feat  performed  on  the  eyes- 
of  Herbert  Martin,  a  Lynn  boy,  by  Dr 
William  Campbell  Posey,  the  noted  spe 
ciallst  of  Philadelphia. 

Almost  totally  blind  from  his  birth.  Her 
'bert  Martin  owes  his  sight  in  a  measure  ti 
his  sister,  a  sldlful  nurse  in  the  employ  o. 
Dr.  Posey.  It  was  she  who  saw  hope  foi 
her  brother  in  lielplng  the  specialist  in  hU 
operations.  i5he  induced  the  doctor  t( 
take  the  boy  as  a  patient.  Then,  with  lov« 
cuiding  her  tender  Augers,  she  nursed  thf 
little  fellow  through  the  midnight  dart 
ness  of  his  ordeal  until  the  glad  light  oi 
day  broke  upon  his  vision.  ,     ^     „„„ 

The  operation  performed — in  tact,  live 
progressive  operations — consisted  m  the  re- 
moval of  fllniy  cataracts  from  both  eyes  by 
i  penetrating  the  pupils  with  needles.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  feats  attempted  Dy 
surgery. 

Most  Difficult  Operation. 
Dr.  William  A.  Earle,  a  prominent  Boston 
oculist,  said  to-day  that  the  "needling  op- 
eration" is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  is 
varely  attempted.  He  said  that  the  distin- 
guished specialist  of  Philadelphia  deserve,! 
groat  credit  for  his  conspicuous  success 
with  t:ie  Martin  boy.  . ,  <.^„  y,^' 

"It  I  get  my  eyes  cured,"  said  the  boy 
to  his  blind  Lynn  teacher,  Miss  Josie  Btv 
Ibier  "1  will  go  to  school  and  college  anc 
become  an  eye  specialist,  so  that  I  may 
devote  my  life  to  the  blind. 

The  Martin  family  came  frorn  New- 
foundland. They  live  at  No.  7  Congress 
street  Lynn.  l>or  three  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Winter,  Herbert,  now 
fourteen  years  of  age,  studied  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  there.  This  school 
meets    three    times    a    week    in    the    Lynn 

'Mfss*  Bubier,  the  very  clever  head  of  the 
'school,  has  been  blind  from  her  birth,  felie 
itook  a  great  interest  in  lier  bright  pupil 
when  he  joined  her  class.  He  had  to 
learn  the  five  systems  of  teaching  the 
blind  in  this  country.  In  Halifax,  where 
he  had  gone  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
thev    ufte   but  one   system.  . 

While  in  Lynn  doctors  made  several  at- 
tempts to  cure  Herbert.  Their  efforts 
were  fruitless.  Herbert  could  barely  see 
to  get  along  the  street.  He  seldom  ap: 
peared    in    p'ubllc    alone. 

Sister's  Plea  interests  Doctor. 
His  pretty  sister  Phoebe  was  employed 
as  a  nurse  with  Dr.  Posey.  .She  had  mar- 
velled at  his  wonderful  skill— had  been  his 
(assistant  in  many  a  delicate  operation 
ighe    told   him    the    pathetic   •etory?  of    her 

'"""Bring  him  to  me  and  I  will  see. what 
I  can  do,"  said  the  great  specialist. 
1  Herbert  went  to  PhUadelphi.-i  m  De- 
cember. The  doctor,  under  tlie  insistence 
'of  the  sister,  attempted  the  great  operation. 
Progress  was  made.  And  now  it  Is  said 
the  hov  can  see  the  finest  print  dearly. 
He  will  be  home  next  week  and  will  tell 
Jils  blind  teacher  what  he  sees  in  the 
world  of  beauty  with  his  new  eyes  . 

This  is  what  the  boy  s  mother,  Mrs.  John 
n  Martin,  had  to  say  when  seen  tOfjday 
hy  a  reporter  ot  the  BOSTON  AME^t** 
CAN: 

"We  are  overjoyed  at  the  good  news. 
We  could  not  believe  it  was  true.  The 
word  came  from  Ay  daughter.  Phoebe, 
who  for  five  years  has  worked  on  cases 
with  Dr.  Wlli'lam  Tamphell  Posey,  espe- 
Slally  blind   patients. 

Mother   Overjoyed    at    News. 

."It  was  through  her  that  we  sent  Iler- 
lert  to  I'hilndelphia  last  December.  Three 
.ears  ago  my  oldest  son.  Adam,  who  is 
MOW  twenty-three  years  of  ngc.  went  to 
the  Howard  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  for 
^eatment.    _IIe   was    totally   blind    in   the 


"'^•■Now"we'  can   send    Herbert   to   grammar 

rv'^th  re"st"i[riv/b"eL  r.  tz  % 

tend  college,     ir  iy„;    '_    -„,.    sneciallst    no 

"'.'T"he  SCl^of'the  world   have  hope  as  a 
result  of  tnis  operation. 

Wonderfully   Bright   Pupil. 

MiB,    Josle    nubler    of   No.    285    Kra.ikUn, 

arcct,  Lynn,  who  is  In  charge  ot  the  Lynn; 

]  School  for  the  Blind,  said  ;  J 

'''^r  hink    the   operation    which    was   per- 

'one™     To"i"-^nlnS"it"was"thc  greatest  ever! 

P'-';:'TTio"rs1;nds  of  l-llnd  people  in  the  Un^ 

^'^.'ifery.rt  '^:^cJ'o'\^i  i^i'i'i^t  sYi:!;piis 

"'^'^"f,,,,!       He    entered    my    class     Just' 
S^'-Sr^^^^^'sLSrA^ISoeb  I 

SErrti^t^Jsi^rb^? 

tell  mgaU  about  the  wonderful  cure  when 
^!.d;r^e^i^"i;e;rh»i:^Jt    told    me 

''•iHT?hirif"T''ri  rt't''^w,!u"^i 

Mllegc  and  become  an  eye  specialist. 

••t    am    very    anxious    to    see    Herbert— 
th'it  is    have  him  call  here.     I  wonder  how 
he   will  act   now  ^^"^  ^^  ''*''"  '<'S-'^'""^  l"^ 
fe'l>t."  , 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT. 

^"  MAY   27,   1908 
BORN   BUND— NOW   SEES 

LYNN    BOY    GIVEN    SIGHT    THROUGH 
[  OPERATION 


1      Philadelphia,   May  27-Haviner  l^^^"  ™"^ 

I  f of  life,  Herbert  Martin,  a  fourteen-year-oia 

ibov     wlllbe    taken    to   his   home   at    Lynn. 

'mJss      ne-ct    week   from   the    Howard  Hos- 

pltaf 'kavins  been  given  his  sight.    Not  un- 

U     Monday    had    the    boy    ever    known    the 

,d«erenoe     between     light     and     'laricness. 

i  That  Martin  can  see  is  due  to  a  marvellous- 

'  ly    delicate    operation    performed    by    D^- 

[Campbell   Posey,    the    famous   specialist   at 

the    Howard   Hospital,    who    laid   the    eyes 

bare    uncovered   the    optic   nerves,    and   re- 

mov;d  ?rom  them,   at  the  point  where     liey 

"onneot  with  the  brain,  a  soft  growth  wh  ch 

E/rt^e^-r^s-rrbf|e 

only    case    recorded    where    a    person    born 
blind  has -had  the_siglit  restorexL 


AMHERST    COLLEGE 


■  for  eeveral  years  wai"a'T?t-lUrer  on   I^tW    ^ y 

at  Smith  College.  He  ha«  crtlt*d  a  number 
i  of  .\mherst  cataloguea  and  Latin  hooka  by 
I  many  author«.  Hl«  place  Is  to  be  taken  by 
!  Profegsor  William  L.  Cowles. 

BOSTON   t.:0?M.  Ci-OBE. 


'  .-r"^^°v;;.o" -"be^en^rctir  L^n-:^ 

College,    who    has    ""^  ,j,i    j-gtire 

his  classes  through  hij^^"«^        „,„ber  of 
of  the  °'^\smal  t-t     He  -as^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

the  American  I""  '°'°g''''  gj  iggg  he  has 

its  founding  until  ISSo.    ^'J±^ J.  j-ssex 

been  a  corresponding  "^f "f  ^^^^^^^r   of   the 
institute    of   Salem,    and    |   rnember  _ 

An-^rican    PW'o^;/^-^;    |°  ote  sor  Crowell 
delphla.   Pa     -^ce  IKlS^    Pr  ^^^_   ^_^^  ^^^^ 
1  was  born   at  Essex   ''ep  j^^^aemy,  An- 

pared  for  college  at  P1^'"'P?  ,fg„e  as  a  stu- 
aover.     While  in  A«v^ierst  Colle   e  ^^^^^ 

dent  he  was  a  member  of  the       P         ^.^^ 

PW  Fraternity,  a"^.  .^^^^^^^e  Phi  Beta 
scholarship  was  awoln^ed  to  tbe  ._^  ^^_^ 
Kappa     Sooieti      He      =r  ^^^   ^^^^^ 

For  two  years  l'^  taiigi"  tmored  at 

at  W^illison   seminars  ,    an-i  tn^^  Andovev 

1  Amherst  He  studied  theo^o^  licensed  to 
from    1S56    to    l^^/;  /"^jt^,.     receiving    an 

i  S"^r-a:.rr;o!^":mh:'rst.  -om  .S^  to 
^^4  he  taught  at  Amherst  as  Professor^ot. 

Latin  and  instructor  m   G^'"^^;     ^j  Latin 
i  the  latter  date  has  been  Professo^    ^^    ^^ 

Languages    and    literature.       ^'^^         ,t       and 
1S94  he  served  as  dean  ot  the  lacu 


W;c>  ^e-d-y,  ^'-y. 


BORN  BLIND 
CAN  PW  ^EE 

Wonderful   Operation 
on  Lynn  Boy's  Eyes. 

Sister,  Nurse  at  Piiiladelphia, 
interests  Surgeon. 


Feat  the  First  of  the  Kin 
in  the  Wor.tl. 


PHIIxADELPHIA,      May      2G-Havlnff 

been  blind  for  life.  Herbert  Martin,  a 
14-year-old  boy.  will  be  taken  to  his 
home  at  Lynn.  Mass.  next  week  from 
the  Howard  hospital  with  his  sight 
fully  restored.  Not  until  yesterday  bad 
the  boy  ever  known  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  darkness. 

That  Martin  can  see  is  due  to  a 
narvelously  delicate  operation  per- 
formed by  Dr  Campbtn  Posey,  the  fa- 
mous specialist  at  the  Howard  hospital. 
who  laid  the  eyes  bare,  uncovered  the 
optic  nerves,  and  removed  from  them. 
at  the  point  where  they  connect  with 
the  brain,  a  soft  growth  which  caused 
,  the  blindness. 

Young  Martin  is  the  son  ot  a  Lyan 
merchant  and  has  been  a  pupil  of  the 
Lynn  school  for  the  blind.  His  sister  Is 
a  nurse  at  the  Howard  hospital  and 
through  her  Dr  Posey  became  interested 
in  the  case. 

Tills  is  -said  to  be  the  only  case  re- 
rordeA  where  a  nerso.i  born  bii.jj  lias 
had  the  «sht  restored. 

■C5STON    EV5;    HCRAVD. 


,      Jhursci-y    May  J8,  1«*. 

HOUSE  ORDER  ON  DELAY 
ON  REPORT  ON  BLIND 

Mr  Hodskins  of  Springfield  offered  an 
onder  in  the  Massachusetts  House  to- 
dav.  directing  the  Massachusetts  corn- 
mission  for  the  blindto  report  forthj 
with  whv  it  has  farie«*W'nie  an  f""""- 
Report  It  was  laid  over  until  tomor- 
a-ow. 

-  -  -     '         ^^. 
Ti-.-Tsii..  - 


BOSTON  ^''0?iN.  JOl^-NAU 

„  U  is  true  ^^^V^'^S^Ws'llgM 

-:-:r^m:a^r^^-:- 
iruf^e^Nr-^-^---^^ 

ifmitated  by  other^surgeons. .^. 
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MISSING   SINCE  THE    FIRE. 

Mary  C.  Smith,  76  years  old,  and  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  reported  as  missing 
since  the  Chelsea  fire. 

She  lived  at  69  Bellingham  stretet  with 
Mrs.  Fannv  Dunn.  She  boarded  with 
Mrs.  Dunn  by  direction'  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  Chelsea,  although  her 
board  was  paid  by  a  distant  relative. 
She  is  l^nown  to  have  been  g-otten  out  of 
the  house  the  day  of  the  fire,  but  has 
not  been  heard  of  since.  ' 


'CORTHA.VPTC;: 


■RALD 


V^r?- 


=?r?y.  ^" 


Blind  Teacher 

will  Retire 

■    Prof.  Bdwa2a..a,  Crowell,  teacher  of 
Latin   at  (A^erst.J  for  a  period   of  50 
yeara,  WiUirvT^'his  position  in  June 
and  retire.  At  present  he  is  Moore  pro- 
fesisor  of  the  Latin  languages  and  lit- 
erature.  Although  blind,  he  has  been 
able  to  conduct  his  classes  through  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  tex.. 
He  is  also  well   acquainted  with  what 
to  going   on  in   the   world   today.    an<* 
keeps  in  touch  witH  subjects  in  which 
he  is  interested  by  being  a  member  of 
several  societies.  He  was  a  member  oi 
the    American    philological    associatio:. 
from  its  founding  until  1SS5.  Since  1&9 
he  has  been  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Essex  institute  of  S'alem,  and  a 
member  of. the  American  philosophical. 
iociety  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  since  1898. 
Prof.    Crowell    was    born    at    Bsse^:, 
September    7,    1830,    and    prepared    for 
college  at.  Phillips   academy,   Andover. 
■While  in  Amherst  college  as  a  stuaeni 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Del^a 
Phi    fraternity,    and  -through   his   hlgn 
scholarship  was  appointed  ,t     thfe  Phr 
Beta  Kappa  society.  He  gra     lated   in 
li853.   For-  two   years   he   tau      t   Latin 
and  Greek 'at  WlMiston  semi 
then   tutored   at  Amherst,   i 
theology  at  Andover  froni  11 
and  wais  licensed  to  preach  ; 
ter,   after   receiving   an   M. 
from   Amherst.   From'  iSoS^  t 
taught    at    Amherst    as    ,P'ro 
Latin   and  'instructor   in   Gen-aan.   andj 
since  the  latter  date  has  been  pre  i     sorj 
of  Latin  languages  and  literature       om 
18S0   to  1894  he  served  as  dean  -.      thel 
faculty,    and  for  several   years   wais   a 
lecturer  on  Latin  at  Smith  college.  He 
has  edited  a  number  of  Ajmherst  cat- 
alogisi   and   Latin'  books  hy   many   au- 
thors. His  place  is  to  be  takeri  byProf^ 
William  L.  Cowles. 


ry,  anc! 
studied! 
to  ISaS, 
7>.ar  la- 
d.^gree 
186  he 
■  ^ot  'or 


Thi 


!Slir^A2ETTE= 


May  2S,  '" 


A  musical  program  will  be  given  this  1 
afternoon  at  a  mothers'  meeting  at  the 
Blithewood  street  school  under  the  di- j 
rection  of  the  extension  department  of  i 
the    woman's    club.      Mrs    Richard    H.  I 
Money  is  In  charge  and  at^  the  close  of 
the     program,     refreshments     will     be 
served.     Mrs   Bertrand   Rice,   a   nurse,  ] 
will  give   a  detnonstration  and   a  talk 
on  the  "Care  of  the  Sick  CTrtld- to  -  the-1 
Home."    A  short  musical  program,  with  ' 
Ijiano    solos    by    Mrs    Sprague,    cornet  j 
solos  by  Miss  Hayes,  a  blind  girl,  and 
vocal  solos   by  Mrs  John  Hr~€raiMiM)ja| 
■will  complete  the  program. 

aO$TCM    (MAaa.j    TRANSSRIPT. 


Fr'day,   May  29,  1908, 

The  order  directi^^TTh"^  Commission  tor 
>t  ^^^H5'1''°™  the„dl4nertal  OBMrt  why 
It  has  rf^dfe^nS  annual  rfes^t'VaT^aid  over 
-until    Mondav V 

F.C2TCN 


JSrj.    GLOBS. 


.=;5tMrrla;'     -V";.,   3"    •"■"-». 

fS*'  order]_dfrect}ns-  .the  commission 
for  the  blHwlTii  inform  th«  s^eneral  court 
why  it  has  made  no  annaial  report  was 
laid  over  until  Monday.  : 


Sst'irday,   Msy  30..  -loO?. 

An  oVera^oii  toi  BfllnijiiesiS?''''^^  " 

Because  blindness  is  due  to  a  ya- 
riety  of  specific  ailments,  hope  for  a 
general  restoration  of  sight  to  those 
who  are  thus  afBicted  is  probably  not 
to  be  encouraged  by  a  heroic  operatloii 
■which  a  Philadelphia  specialist  has 
performed;  an  operation  said  to  be  the 
first  where  vision  has  been  given  a 
person  blind  from  birth.  Neverthe- 
less the  achievement,  as  briefly  de- 
scribed, seems  to  be  of  a  kind  that 
may  be  duplicated  where  like  condi- 
tions exist  at  the  seat  of  the  affliction. 
The  fortunate  subject  of  the  operation 
was  a  boy  in  his  teens,  and  the  ac- 
count states  that,  the  optic  nerves  i 
being  uncovered,  a  soft  growth  wasj 
revealed  at  the  point  ■where  the  nerveS' 
connect  with  the  brain.  This  was  re- 
moved; so  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  boy  realized  through  hiS; 
ocular  sense  that  there  was  light  inl 
the  world.  Precisely  what  this  opera- 
tion effected  a.nd  the  exact  nature  ofl 
the  trouble  the  trained  oculist  may] 
understand;  as  also  the  delicacy  and| 
difficulty  of  the  performance,  which,! 
from  the  description,  seems  simpiej 
enough. 

BPRiNGFISLD  iP/i.-XSS.I  MORN.  UNiO«f 


S«ti:rday,  May  SO,,  'i^'i?-. 
^'^Goricert  for  Blind    lilusician. 

The  sixth  annual  concert  and  social 
for  the  benefit  of  H.  W.  Russell,  blind 
musician,  was  held  last  evening  in  La- 
dies' Aid  hall  with  a  good  attendance. 
The  program,  which  was  followed  by 
the  social,  included  the  following: 
Readingf>,  Mrs.  Melvin  White;  solo, 
Mies  Cora  Woolsey;  readings,  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Deane;  special  selection,  the  Wynne! 
sisters;  song  and  dance.  Miss  Mildred 
Lay.  * 


vsv.'  H■^v■-d^ 


Mci-i^ 


iURNAU 


TO  HELP  THE^LIND.^f 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Furiil.sh  Recreation  to 
Those  Wlio  Have  Lost  Their  Sight. 

Some   time   ago   a   number   of     the 
members  of  the   boys'   department  of 
the  y.   M.   C.  A.  were  organized  into 
a   "Social   Service   Circle,"   having  for 
its   object   the   helping   of   those   who 
cannot  help  themselves.     It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  are  probably  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven  quite  a  num- 
ber  of  blind   people  who  are   obliged 
to  remain  at  home  day  after  day  be- 
cause of  their  affliction  and  that  prob- 
ably  the   majority   of      these      people 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  get 
out  into  the  open  air  and  walk  about, 
if  they  had  some  one  to  act  as  their 
guide.     The  first  definite   line   of  ser- 
vice that  the  boys  have  consented  to 
enter   into   is  that  of   being   of   use    to 
such  blind  people  as  would  appreciate 
the   opportunity   of   enjoying    e.Kercisei 
and  fresh  air  on  these  beautiful  spring 
days.     A.  Francis  Kottcamp     of     the 
Y     M.   C.    A.    requests   the   names   and 
addresses   of   blind      New      Haveners. 
Having   received    such    names   he   will 
be  glad  to  call  personally  upon  these 
people    and    make    arrangements    for 
ha.ving   two    responsible    boys    call    at 
stated  times  at  the  homes  of  the  blind 
for   the   purpose   of   taking  the   latter 
out   for   an    hour   or   two   as   the    case 
may  require.     Mr.  Kottcamp  through 
the  Journal-Courier  asks  any  one  who 
knows    of    blind    people    to    se.ii    him 
their  names  and  addresses  and  do  so 
at  once. 
RQSTCr:    SiO,-!N.   CLOBS. 


|fuesday.  .lime  i,   1908,. 

Amherst  college's  blinj^rofessor,  ifcv 
.WAmes^  g^  £::»««&  js^^out  to  reUro  | 

^hS""    ^  \^^''*'     service    in    the    Latin  i 
Chair.    He  has  been  able  to  conduct  his  I 
classes  through  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  origihal  text.  ] 

■'~",''S 


•1?  .'v  1oO«. 


from  Boston  University  this  weeS 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Sei 
class  basketball  team  -who  were  pre- 
sented with  gold  watch  tobs  in  recog- 
nition of  the  team  winning  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  university.  Mr.  Tayloii 
Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georig.' 
W.  Taylor  of  !Harvard  avenue,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  WaltiiaTn 
High  School  in  the  class  of  1904.  He 
has  accepted  a  position  as  teach«i-jiai 
an  institution  for  the  blind  In  New 
York,  and  will  begin  his  3eryteQs.ibeire 
in  the  fall. 


eryiacalbye 


Monclsv,   -.1'  ,;    S,    i'.i--o 

Blind   Man   Plants  Two   Acres  j»#t(JoJMi 

WINSTBD,  Conn.,  June  7.— Correl  V. 
North,  aged  and  almost  blind,  has  just 
flnlshed  planting  two  acres  of  corn.  He 
had  sticks  whitewashed  and  placed 
where  each  hill  of  corn  was  to  be  plant- 
ed. Being  just  able  to  discern  the 
whitewash,  he  went  from  one  stick  to 
the  other  in  the  long  rows  planting  the 
corn. 


BLINDNESS  PROVES  NO 
HINDRANCE  Tt)  BOSTON 
TRAVELLING  SALESMAN 


» — 

One  ot  the  most  sucoossful  travPlHnK 
salesmen  In  New  England  is  totally  blind. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  only  travelling 
salesman  who  answers  to  this  description 
In  all  New  Kngland,  and  possibly  in  the 
United  States,  is  George  Gibson  of  Bos- 
ton. Ever  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Gib- 
tson  was  a  wee  child  the  days  of  sun- 
nfcine  and  shadow  have  been  the  same  to 
him.  In  nearly  all  the  40  years  that  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston  he  has  been  unable  to  dlstlnguisli 
between  da>llght  and  darkness.  Yet  he 
is  a  travelling  salesman  of  the  first  wa- 
ter, meeting  with  success  wherever  .he 
goes. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  his  friends,  and  they 
are  legion,  how  he  manages  to  get  about 
Boston  so  quickly  and  safely.  Mr.  Gib- 
son explained  it  to  a  Sunday  Post  re- 
porter by  saying  that  lie  had  lived  here 
SO  long  and,  had  gradually  acquired  so 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  city  that  he 
could  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  streets 
and    the   way   tliey    ran. 

Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Gibson  makes 
a  trip' to  New  York  in  the  interests  of 
the  well-known  shoe  polisli  firm  that  he 
represents.  He  goes  unaccompanied  and 
has  yet  to  report  any  trouble  or  dimcuUy 
travelling. 

His    First   New  York   Trip 

It  was  in  the  year  1SD2  that  he  made  his 
first  trip  to  Goliiam.  On  that  trip  he  had 
one  tunny  experience  that  he  relates  with 
great  glee  to  friends. 

"I  went,"  he  says,  "to  the  Astor  House 
on  arrival  in  the  city,  with  the  expecta- 
tiori  of  meeting  friends.  For  some  rea- 
son my  friends  failed  to  show  up  and 
next  morning  I  determined  to  take  a  lit- 
i  tie  trip  about  the  city.  When  I  broached 
the  subject  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk  he 
nearly  had  a  fit  and  said  that  I,  a  blind 
man,'  was  crazy,  to  tliink  of  trying  to 
get  about  New  York  alone.  But  I  was 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  and 
started  out  of  the  hotel.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  I  travelled  about  the 
city  all  day  and  when  I  got  back  to  the 
hotel  the  clerk  seemed  glad  and  at  the 
Bame  time  relieved  to  see  me. 

"Since  that  first  trip  to  the  city  I  have 
made  several  more  and  'have  a  regular 
line  of  customers  that  I  call  on  at  these 
times.  The  only  thing  that  bothered  me 
at  first  about  getting  about  New  York 
was  the  idea  that  I  got  in  my  head  that 
Broadway  instead  of  Fifth  avenue  divid- 
ed the.  city.  After  I  -  got  that  straight- 
vened  out   all   was   easy   sailing." 

Is    a    IVlusicisn,    Too 

Besides  being,  a  salesman  of  exceptional 
■lability  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  musician  of  con- 
eiderable  not©,  especially  '  on  the  piano. 
The  first  time  that  he  was- in  New  York 
he  visited  a  place  that  was  somewhat 
celebrated  at  that  time,  known  as  "Sil- 
ver Dollar"  Smith'.";.  It  was  a  sort  of 
cafe  and  music  hall.  Some  friends  In- 
duced Mr.  Gibson  to  play  a  few  selections 
on  the  piano  and  "Silver  Dollar"  Smittv 
was  so  t.Tken  with  his  execution,  that  he 
offered  hlni  a  good  salary  to  stay  there 
Es  a  permahent  attraction.  Though, the 
offer  was  a  generous  one,  the  price 
named  for  his  services  being  :attractive, 
\Mr.  Gibson  declined  the  opportunity,  pre- 
ferring the  lite  of  a  salesman  to  that  of 
,e,  piano   player, 

"Here  is  a  strange  thing."  said  Mr. 
Gibson,  to  the  reporter.  "In-  all  the  years 
that  I  have  travelled  on  the  road  and 
been  about  Boston,  alone  and  unprotect- 
ed, I  have  never  been  robbed  ot  a  cent 
or  had  any  trouble.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  that  I  have  met  has  been 
■uniformly  kind  to  me,  even  the  busy 
rewsboys  pausing  in  their  work  of  selling 
the  latest  extra  to  help  me  over  a  cross- 
ing. I  tell  you.  young  man,  that  this  is 
a  pretty  good  world  after  all,  even  it  it's 
kind  of  dark   to  some  of   us. 


G£ORGi:  GIBSOHANDMS  COUSIN  T^SZTQ-RD  or 


Autos   Bother  Him 

"There  is  one  thing  that  bothers  me  a 
good  deal,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  "and  that's 
the  automobiles.  I  can  hear  the  cabs 
B,nd  trolley  cars  and  things  like  that,  but 
those  autos  come  down  on  a'  fellow  with- 
out making  any  noise.  So  far  I.  haven't 
been  hit  by  one.  but  if  I  e.scape  the  auto- 
jnobiles,  and  don't  get  hit  by  a  Merry 
"Widow'  hat,  I  shall  consider  myself  very 
fortunate,"  said  the  speaker  with  a 
laugh. 

■As  Mr.  Gibson  walks  alon,g  the  streets 
of  Boston  many  a  casual  observer  fails 
to  notice  that  he  is  totally  blind.  Though 
5ie  carries  a  cane  and  walks  with  care. 
Die  does  the  trick  so  gracefully  that  one 
must  needs  look  twice  before  the  fact 
Is  apparent  that  a  blind  man  is  taking 
4a  stroll  along  Tremont  street  In  its  busi- 
est moments,  when  the  crowd  is  dense. 
It  Is  indeed  hard  to  reconcile  the  fact 
that  that  man  who  falters  but  seldom  In 
Ills  gait,  as  he  makes  his  way  on  foot  to 
the  South  station  to  take  a  New  York 
train,  pushing  through  streets  where 
the  traffic  Is  heavy  and  going  across  the 
wossings  through  crowds  ot  vehicles  and 


'pedestrians.   Is  totally  blind.    Tet  such  is 
the  case. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gibson  married  a 
charming  young  lady  In  Cambridge  that 
he  had  known  all  his  life.  It  was  a  love 
match,  for  each  had  known  the  other 
since  the  days  when  they  used  to  play 
together  and  tell  the  secrets  and  hopes 
that   were   theirs. 
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TellJng:  Papers  by  the   TgucSi,''  *' 

Mr.  Isaac  Hay^ard,  is  a  newsagent,  70  Tears 
of  age,  carrying  on  business  at  Braintrce."    He 

is  totally  blind,  yet  goes  on  iis  rounds  unat- 
tended, but  nevertheless  lie  can  serve  casual 
customers  with  any  paper  they  ask  for,  simply 
being  guided  by  his  sense  of  touch :  he  feels  the 
size,  texture,  and  -weight.  Still,  Mr.  Hayward 
does  not  believe  that  blind  people  can  tell 
colours  by  feeling,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
there  is  some  trickery  in  it  when  people  assert 
their  ability  to  do  so. 


CHICAGO  TO  WELCOlj 
M.O;SOFTHE  WORLD 
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I  Grfeatest  Army  of  Physicians 

Ever  Assembled  to  Be 

Greeted  To- Day. 


FAMED     SCIENTISTS    HERE 


Convention  of  American  Medical 

Association  to  Reveal  the 

Lore^of  Experts. 


Chicago  is  the  medical  center  of  tha; 
world  to-day  and  the  greatest  array  of 
physicians  and  scientists  ever  a.ssembled 
will  be  formally  greeted  by  the  city's  repre- 
sentatives at  the  opening  of  the  Americaa 
Medical  Association  convention  in  the  Audi- j 
torium.  ' 

Almost  10,000  physicians,  including  Inter- 
nationally famed  scientists  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  are  in  attendance  and  Ini 
the  scores  of  meetings  and  clinics  that  will 
attend  the  convention,  revelations  and  an- 
nouncements of  discoveries  that  will  marlc 
gigantic  strides  in  medical  progress  are  ex- 
pected. 

Medical  editors  and  others  affiliated  with 
the  association,  general  practitioners,  who 
have  come  thousands  of  miles  to  merely 
listen,  and  hundreds  of  those  eager  to  keep 
pace  with  medical  progress  have  swelled  the 
great  throng  of  physicians  who  crowded 
hotel  lobbies,  clinica  and  the  headquarters 
In  the  First  Regiment  armory  yesterday, 
DISCUSS  INFANT  BLINDfplSS. 
Blindness  in  infants  wastjKiOTOplc  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  fllTophthalmia  ne- 
onatorum, which  declared  the  operations  of 
nildwlves  primarily  responsible  for  the 
alarming  Increase  of  the  aliment,  which  la 
many  public  institutions  has  affected  one- 
third  of  the  inmates. 

"la  most  of  the  large  cities,"  the  report 
reads,  "nearly  halt  of  the  births  are  at- 
tended by  these  woman.  In  New  York 
CJty    over    40    per    cent    and    in    Chicago, 


among  the  Italians,  who  are  most  prollflc, 
8G  per  cent  of  the  births  are  reported-  by 
-mldwives.  Many  of  these  women  are  ig- 
norant, untrained  and  unclean.  The  blind- 
ness of  the  child  is  one  of  the  Tnany  dis- 
asters that  attend  their  maladministra- 
tions." 

Gratitude  to  President  Roosevelt  and  a 
slap  at  antl-vlvisectionists  were  made  in 
the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Bryant  of  New  York,  who  said: 

"I  would  signally  fail  in  my  duty  at  this 
time  were  I  to  omit  telling  you  that  plaus- 
ible measures,  directed  to  the  regulation  of 
animal  experimentation,  are  abroad  In  the 
land,  which  are  drawn  so  adroitly  and  pre- 
sented eo  cleverly  as  to  conceal,  on  con- 
fiding inspection,  special  factors  of  grave 
possibilities. 

"Consequently  medical  men,  who  are  loyal 
to  the  spirit  of  scientific  endeavor,  are 
thoughtlessly  giving  strength  to  the  stealthy 
foes  of  scientific  medicine.  Medical  men 
should  refuse  to  give  assent  to  strange  poli- 
cies of  a  professional  kind  until  after 
thoughtful  and  judicious  consideration. 

"I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  house 
of  delegates  take  decided  and  far-reaching 
action  in  this  important  matter." 

W^WaURYPORT  (M.-\feS.)  MBWt 
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Bethel    Society   Remembered 
By  For  m  Beeneficiary. 


The  BetheV  Society  received  a  very 
pleasing  aiiuouncenieiit  from  the  ti"eas- 
wrer,  at  the  meeting  of  AVcdnesday 
afternoon,  to  tiie  effect  that  recently, 
it  had  come  in  legal  possession  of  a 
legacy  of  $100  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Joseph  Fuller. 

Mr.  Puller  was  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
''for  a  term  of  service,  iintil  failingl 
eyesight,  resulting  in  total  hiinrirf-f-i 
obliged  him  to  withdraw.  Doubtless' 
many  our  citizens  will  remeniber  him, 
^walliing  through  the  streets  of  our 
I  citj',  leaning  on  some  friena  and'  using 
a'  cane. 

At  that  time  ills  means  of  support 
were  very  meagre  and  the  Bethel  So- 
ciety aided  him.  He  was  exceedingly 
f;rateful  and  appreciative.  After  a 
i.vhile  he  received  a  liberal  pension, 
f  ilso  with  bade  pay  awarded  him.  He 
•  made  a  will  in  which  was  a  legacy  of 
$400,  the  income  of  which  was  for 
relatives  during  tlieir  life,  but,  at  their 
death,  this  amount  was  to  be  paid  to 
tVie  Bethel  Society  as  a  recognitijn  of 
their  favors.  The  relatives  Tiave  passed 
on,  and  the  wishes  of  the  legatee  are 
now  fulfilled.  It  was  received  most 
gratefully  and  it  was  voted  to  place 
$300  on  deposit,  and  to  devote  $100 
to  different  worthy  objects.  $2  5  was 
voted  to  Dr.  Grenfell's  work  in  La- 
brador, $25  to  Gloucester  Fisherman 
Institute,  $15  to  Boston  S.  Fishermen's 
Society,  and  $35  to  New  York  Society 
to  furnish  a  room  in  their  new  build- 
ing now  being  erected.  The  room  is 
to  be  called  "The  Fuller  Memorial" 
froin  the  Nevvburyport  Bethel  Society. 
Quite  recently  $35  have  been  donated 
to  furnish  a  room  for  the  Boston  So- 
ciety. The  afternoon  was  a  delightful  j 
one,  and'  the  meeting  enthusiastic.  I 
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evangelist,  will  deliver  an  address  at 

!  the  Advent  Christian  Church  Thursdaj' 

night  on  the  topic,  The  bast  Days  ot 

Russia,     His   remarks   will  he  in  the 

form  of  a  prophecy.    The  speaker  is 

:  descriV)ed  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  a 

1  college   graduate. 
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.TERFi^iSE 


\\  FOUR  YEARS 

"Bllria  Man  on  the  Corner" 
Observes  Anniversary. 

Franklin  C.  Gardner,  Enterprise 
newsman,  known  as  the  "Blind  Man 
on  the  Corner"  and  the  best  known 
newsman  In  this  section  of  the  State, 
is  to-d^y  observing  his  fourth  anni- 
versary as  a  self-supporting  worker, 
notwithstanding  an  affliction  that 
came  to  him  when  he  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  which  threatened 
to  darken  his  remaining  years. 

"Four  years,  and  it  only  seems  like 
a  day,"  said  Mr.  Gardner  this  after- 
■Boon.  "I  guess  I've  sold  millions  of 
copies  of  the  Enterprise  in  that  time 
and  met  millions  of  people,  and  I  know 
most  of  them  now,  just  as  well  as  if 
I  could  see  them.  Just  convey  my,, 
thanks  and  appreciation  and  say  I'm 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand  and 
propose  to  right  along,  rain  or  shine. 

"I  would  miss  the  corner  stand  and 
my  friends  now,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  have 
been  standing  there  most  long  enough 
to  own  the  spot,  and  the  telegraph 
pole  that  I  have  leaned  against  until 
it's  all  smooth  and  slippery.  It's  the 
same  pqle,  and  I'm  seUing  the  same 
paper,  only  a  better  one  I  guess,  for  it 
sells  better." 

Mr.  Gardner  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  at  443  Main  streel  and 
although  afflicted'  with  blindness  Is 
surrounded  by  a  happy'' family  and  en- 
joys life  and  above  all,  good  health. 
In  the  four  years  as  newsman  on  the 
corner  he  has  never  missed  a  single 
daj;,  ani^  has  not  once  been  ill. 
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ELECIEO  COeONEB; 
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PAin.  DONBHOO  DEFEATS  CORO- 
XRR  W.  W.  THOMPSON,  ONI'- 
AR9IED     CCpWSUMfiBATE   VETK- 


The  election  of  Paul  Donelioo.  the  blind  ; 
n'lsiclan.  for  coroner  of  Fulton  r.oMntyie' 
one  or  tlio  most  unlqno  and  Interestins  re-  , 
suits  of  Thursday's  primary.     Thoug.i  'jp-! 
posed  by  a  Confederate  veteran  who  had 
lost  bis  arm  In  battle   and   who  had   held 
the   office   for   a   number   of   years,      Mr. 
Donehoo   carried   every   ward   In   the   cUy 
but  one  and  carried  ten  out  of  the  four- 
teen pountr-*-  rreclncts. 

Coroner  W.  "W.  Thompson,  Ills  opponent, 
nevertheless,  receivi-a  ^i  Notu  wu.c.i  .--■■ 
leave  no  doubt  that  his  friends  are  to  be 
numbered  by  the  thousand,.s  and  that  his 
1  service  in  office  has  won  him  confidence 
and  popularity  among  masses  of  citizens. 
lire  will  retire  from  his  duties  with  an 
honorable  record.  •        j 

Picturesque  Race  i 

GBut  from  beginning  to  end  Paul  Done- 
hop's  race  was  filled  with  picturesque  ac- 
'tivlty  and  surprises.  With  no  guide 
whatever  except  a  good  stout  cane  and 
that  mysterious  Intuition  which  leads  the 
blind,  he  has  made  his  way  on  foot  and 
in  street  cars  from  one  end  of  Fulton 
county  to  the  other,  meeting  all  classes 
and  callings  of  people  and  frequently 
making  speeches  to  crowds  of  working 
men.  He  has  felt  his  path  among  the 
mazes  of  railway  yards  where  engines 
were  clanging  back  and  forth  and  through 
the  rush  of  busy  street   corners   without 


PAUIi  DCiNEHOO. 
Blind  musiciau  who  was  elect- 
ed coroner. 


ever  once  happening  to  an  accident.  Peo- 
ple marveled  as  they  watched  the  blind 
boy  hurrying  paet,  never  hesitating,  nev- 
er stumbling.  He  walked  much  faster 
than  the  average  man  with  sight. 

Mr.  Donehoo  won  by  a  majority  of  1,007.  ^ 
he  having  received   7,753   votes,    while    hisl 


rt  y  ward!  by  881  majority  and  the  coJ 
[Mecincts  by  176  majority. 

Few    people,    perhaps,    know    just    w| 
Paul    Donehoo    wanted    the   coroner'g   Jo 
His    temperament     Is     an      exceptional! 
cheerful  one,   he   had   a  good  clans  in   thi 
piano  and  lie  seemed  wedded  to  his  musloj 
As  a  matter  of  fact  It  was  on  this  latter 
account  he  sought  the  position. 

"It  has  always  been  my  ambition,"  he 
said,  "to  go  to  Munich  and  complete  my 
studies  In  music.  That,  of  courr'  .takes 
money,  and  .the  sure- '  and  fasieBt  way 
of  making  thei.pAcessary  mone)-,  as  I  ste 
it,    is   through    tfie   coroner's  Job.  " 

And  so  it  wa«  a  deep  and  earnast  love 
of  his  art  that  led  the  mupi  '->"  ">  enter 
a  work  that  has  to  do  id 

mysterious    phases    of 

Waited  for  i. 
Donehoo   kept   up   a   vis         a  campaign 
until    the    city    polls    clof        at   7    o'clock 
Thursday   evening.     Then   he   ate   a  little 
supper  and  hurried  around  to  The  Journal 
building   to   learn    of    the   election    returns 
on  Broad  street.     He  stood  Just  In  front  of 
The   .Journal  building  taping  his  cane  on 
the   sidewalk   and    smiling    aa   he   always 
does.      As    the    evening    wore    on    and    the 
various  contests  were  reported  he  Inquired 
of   bystanders     what     the     figures     were. 
Gradually    he    began    to    realize    that    he 
had  been  elected.     He  would  thank  them 
in   his  quiet  yet   earnest   manner   and    re- 
peat to  himself  now  and  then,    "Munich, 
Munich." 
i      Paul  Donehoo  was  educated  first  at  the 
'■  state    academy    for    the    blind    at    Macon 
I  and    subsequently    at    Mercer    university, 
i  He  was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  brightest 
•  students  who  ever  attended  the  latter  in- 
stitution   and    he    paid    all    his    expenses 
I  there   by   teaching   music.     His   naturally 
fine    intelligence    has    been    trained    and 
quickened   by   years     or    thorough    study. 
He  Is  one  of  the  best  read  men  you  could 
find  and  one  of  the  most  companionable. 
He   possesses   also   a   tireless   energy   andi 


an  unflagging  will  power. 
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■^*       HfllME  BENEFIT 

Trie  i>.ur  Not'i'Circle,  King'.s  Daugh- 
ters, will  give  a  lawn  fete  and  ice 
cream  festival  fcmig-ht  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  E.  L.  McNeilly  on  Hawkins  street. 
The  ladies  of  this  organization  have 
established  the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  and 
the  lawn  party  is  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
h'om?.  There  is  no  more  worthy  char- 
itable enterprise  in  the  city  than  this 
one,  and  the  ladie.-?  In  charge  are  need, 
tng  funds  for  urgent  ne-'essit'f""  that 
are  rcciuired, 

spRiXGriiiLD,  ^':AS3.,  eve.  union. 
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STRICKEN  BLIND. 
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eculiar  Disease  Attacks  Spring 

Street  Woman. 

I  Mrs.  F.  E.  Cook,  a  young  woman 
living  at  5a.  Spring  street  was  stricken 
with  an  exceedingly  peculiar  disease 
test  Tuesday,  which  has  rendered  her 
almost  totally  blind.  She  was  visiting 
p.  friend  in  Forest  park  at  the  time  she 
was  afflicted  and  while  talking  with  her 
jfriend,  suddenly  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  totally  and  the  sight  of  the  other 
is  seriously  affected.  As  she  did  not 
improve  Dr.  Ralph  Carleton  and  Dr. 
Frederick  B.  Sweet  were  called  to  at- 
tend her. 

Just  how  long  the  disease  will  run  is 
problematical.  Mrs.  Cook  may  have 
her  sight  reetored  in  a  few  days,  or 
the  ailment  may  run  on  for  months, 
but  it  Is  believed  that  eventually  she 
■will  see  again  as  well  as  before  the 
attack.  The  piogress  of  the  case  is 
being  watched  with  much  interest  on 
accow^nt  of  its  rarity.    _^„,^,^ 


BLIND  STUDENT  GRADUATED 
BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 
AS  BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Among  the  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Koohester  who  received  tljeir 
:legrees  at  the  commencement  <?xerc!ses 
at  Third  Presbyterian  Church  yester- 
day was  Greg-ory  James  Martin,  a 
young  man  who  has  been  totally  blind 
for  several  years.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  having 
completed  the  four-year  course  neces- 
sary for  the  conferring  of  the  degree. 
In  making  the  distributions  of  the 
diplomas  President  Rush  Rhees  made 
special  mention  of  the  vi'ork  of  Mr. 
Martin   and   of  his  condition. 

He  is  the  son  of  Supervisor  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  Martin,  of  Middletown,  N.  J. 


He  received  his  preparatory  education 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
Citv.  He  intends  to  take  up  the  prac- 
tice o,f  law.  He  lost  his  sight  through 
an  explosion  of  hot  metal  at  his 
father's^  foundry  in  Middletown.  As  a 
student  of  the  University  he  was  pop- 
ular with  both  the  students  and  faculty 
and  on  the  completion  of  his  course 
this  month  was  showered  witn  con- 
gratulations. 


H'JDSCN   :?v1ASS0   NEWS. 


tSlrl  him^  ''''"°"'  Today  tBe  eurgeonsi 
He  hiSi^^  operation  would  be  useless. 
"fed  olft  ^tt  hysterical.  Suddenly  ho 
ists  now  hi^^*  i'^  '=°"''l  see.  The  special- 
ises now  hope  to  complete  the  cure 


resentation  to 


Fritia/j   Ji-'"e  -^9;  1908.  \ 

BOBBED   THE   BLINBjr-tTT  ! 

But  Sightless  One  Said  Culprit  Woilld ' 
Be  Punished. 

Officer   Grossman   was   notified,   Wed- 
nesday, that  a  blind  man  had  been  rob-; 
bed   in   the   allej^way  near   the   Bnrkill' 
store.  He  went  to  the  scene  and     there 
found   a  vender     of  lead  pencils     who 
stated  that  a  man  who  had  accompan- 
ied him  from  Boston,  had  extracted  a 
sum   of  money  from  his  pants  pockets 
and    rushed    awaj'.      The    officer    ascer-^ 
tamed  that  the  culprit  had  gone     into' 
a  saloon,   and  so   informed  the  victim,! 
offering     to   arrest     the  thief     if     thei 
blmd  man  so   desired.     The  latter  said' 
the  miscreant  was  a  relative,  and  rath- 
er than  have  him  arrested  he  would  see^ 
that  he  got  the  punishment  he  deserved 
when  he  got  home.  All  he  asked  was  to' 
be  put  aboard  a  car  that  would     take 
him   to   the   Hub,   and   he   was   accom- 
modated.    He  had  just  change  enough 
left  to  carry     him  through.     The  thief 
was  allowed  to  depart  unmolested,     as 
without  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  his 
victim,  no  trial  would  have  resulted.       i 

ECSTOK  rVE.  RECORD, 


•day     Jur.s    |S.    19P8. 
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In  lookhig  over  the  programme  that  has 
Just  been  issued,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
especially  interesting-  session  will  be  that 
at  Symphony  Hall,  Monday  evening,  June 
29,  which  Is  designated  "An  Evening  with 
Business  Women."  Mrs.  Kate  Upson 
Clark,  a  well-known  writer,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers.  Others  will  be  Miss  Emily 
Preston,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  achieved 
success  as  a  book  binder,  and  Miss  Alice 
Kinney,  a  club  woman  of  Missouri,  who  Is 
a  successful  farmer.  Miss  "Vernon  Halli- 
day,  of  Cincinnati,  will  tell  how,  wh^n  she 
fell  heir  to  her  father's  business,  she  be- 
came a  machinery  broker,  and  Mrs.  Adella 
Prentiss  Hughes,  of  Cleveland,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Vassar,  will  describe  her  experi- 
ences as  an  agent  for  artists  and 
musicians.  ** 

The  niusic  for  the  evening  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission  for  the  BUnd 
and  Miss  Christine  La.Barraque,  a^"Bflti'5 
woman'*Vho  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
will  talk  about  "What  the  Seeing  Woman 
Can  do  for  a  Blind  Woman  in  a  Business 
Way." 

From 
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SHOCK  RESTORED  SIGHT. 

Told  to  Give   up   Hope,   Patient   Oot 
Hysterical  and  Was  Cured. 


NEW  YORK.  June  21— Jaimes  Cantil- 
]cm  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  who  was  blind, 
regained  his  sight  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
today  during  a  fit  of  hysterics  which 
followed  the  surgeons'  announcement 
that  he  would  probably  remain  blinc'.  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

'Cantlllon,  who  is  a  professional  base- 
ball player  of  the  Des  Moine,  la., 
team,  and  a  brother  of  Joseph  Cantlllon, 
manager  of  the  Washington  American 
league  team,  had  had  to  have  his  left 
eye  removed  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent in  Chicago  several  months  ago. 
The  sight  o£  the  oth&r  eye  failed  from 
.sympathetic    affection.      He   came    here 


HYSTERICS   CUBED  BLUSfUNESS. 

Cantmion  Carrlefl  On  When   Sarscons 
Said  His  Case  Wan  Hoijeless. 

"■"JSuISS  L'ailtillioii  of  Mai'iouette.  Wis. 
who"was  totally  blind,  regained  his  sightj 
at  Bellevnc  hospital,  ■  New  Yorli,  «"pday! 
during  a  lit  of  h.vst?rtt«->i"i*«*'-*Snoi^'e<l| 
the  surseou's  announcement  to  liim  that 
he  would  prob,tbly  remain  blind  for  the 
remainder  of  his  Ufe.  CantiUion,  who 
is  a  professional  baseball  player,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  De.'J  Moines  (la.)  team  and  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Caiitilliou  manager  of 
the  WasliiuRton  Aniirioan^iiiflgiifi-teftm. 
had  to  have  his  left  e.ve  removed  as  lud 
result  of  au  accident  in  Chicago  several 
months  aKo.  The  sight  of  the  other  eye 
failed  from   sympathetic  affection. 

He  went  to  the  Cornell  university  med- 
ical college  at  New  York  for  treatment, 
and  was  preparing  in  Bellevue  for  an 
operation.  Sunday  the  surgeons  decid- 
ed tliat  an  nperation  would  be  useless, 
and  so  informed  Cautilliou,  who  thereupon 
became  hvsterical.  Suddenly  he  cried  out 
that  he  could  see.  and  tests  showed  that 
the  sight  of  the  right  eye  had  been  almost 
comnletely  restored.  The  speoiahsts  now 
hope'  to  complete  the  cure.  1  he  hospita 
surgeons  sav  that  Cantillion  s  loss  ol  sight 
was^  undoubtedly  <l«e  to  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  the  hystenc-iil 
attack  he  underwent  is  responsible  tor  the 
restoratioa>„„ .  ^-^.i^-' 
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odern  Miracle 
in  Restored  Sight 


Baseball    Player   Who    Was 
Toially  Blind  Sees  Again 
After  Fit  of  Hysterics. 

NEW  YORK,  .June  32 —James  Can- 
tillion, of  Marinette,  Wis.,  who  was 
totallj-  blind,  regained  his  sight  at 
Bellevue  hospital  yesterday  during  a 
fit  of  hysterics  which  followed  the 
surgeon's  announcement  to  him  that 
his  case  was  considered  hopeless,  and 
that  he  would  probably  remain  blind 
for  the.  remainder  of  his  life-  Can- 
tillion, wIlo  is  a  professional  base- 
ball player,  a  inember  of  the  Des-, 
moines,  Iowa.  team,  and  brother  ofi 
Joseph  Cantillion,  manager  of  the' 
tVashington  league  tea^li.  had  his  left 
eye  removed  as  the  result  of  au  acci- 
dent in  Chicago  s<'veral  months  ago. 
The  sight  of  the  other  "  eye  failed 
from  sympathetic  affection.  He  came 
to  the  Cornel!  University  Medical  col- 
lege here  for  treatmenl,  and  tfas 
preparing  in  Bellevue  for  an  opera- 
tion. 

Yesterday  the  physicians  decided 
that,  an  operation  would  be  useless, 
and  so  informed  Cantillion.  wiio 
th.ereupou  became  hysterical.  Sud- 
denly, he  cried  out  that  he  could  se? 
.and  tests  showed  that  the  sight  of  the 
right  eye  had  been  almost  complete- 
ly restored.  The  hospital  surgeons 
say  that  Cantillion's  loss  of  sight 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  an  affection  • 
of  the  nervous  svstem  iind  that  tb" 
histerical  attack  he  underwent  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  restoration. 


/3. 


l^esignation  at  the  Schoi^l  for 
t^  Blind. — Touching  Tri- 
butes    to     a     Devoted 
Teacher,  a    Coming 
Educator  of  the 
Blind. 

J'.  A.  Macdonald,  who  recently  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  School  tor 
the  Blind,  was  tendered  a  farewell 
demonstration  in  the  institution  hall 
yesterday  morning.  During  his  stay 
at  the  school,  Mr.  Macdonald  has  won 
in.  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  pupils  and  the  sin- 
cere esteem  of  his  co-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  those  deprived  of  sight.  This 
was  clearly  shoivn  by  the  touching 
tributes  to  his  zeal  and  ability,  at  the 
class  exercises,  and  by  the  handsome 
gifts  presented.  Mr.  Macdonald,  who 
replied  at  some  length,  feelingly 
thanked  the  generous  donors,  and 
sounded  an  eloquent  note  of  appeal 
for  good  school  life  to-day,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  Christian  citizenship  in 
the  world  of  activities  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  retirement  Is  felt 
as  a  great  loss  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  circles,  where  his  influence  for 
good  has  been  so  strongly  felt  and 
where  he  has  done  so  much  tor  those 
afflicted   like   himself. 

As  principal  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment he  was  a  strict  and  impartial 
disciplinarian,  a  Wise  manager  and  a 
friendly  counsellor.  His  admirable 
adaptation  of  raised  point  print  to 
ordinary  bookkeeping  methods  re- 
mains' a  monument  to  his  memory,  as 
»one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  inaugura^ 
I  tion  of  the  commercial  training  as  a 
part  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Under  his  direction  the  physical  train- 
ing department  has  made  rapid 
strides,  and  the  pupils  have  greatly 
benefited  through  bis  instruction. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  who  is  a  native  of 
Antigonlsh  county,  completed  his 
course  at  the  Halifax  school  some  six 
yeafs  ago.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  Posse  Gymnastlo  Institute  of 
Boston,  where,  after  a  brilliant  career, 
he  led  the  graduating  class  in  the 
spring  of  1904.  In  September  next 
he  will  enter  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathy,"-  in  the  confident 
hope  that  this  new  medical  science 
will  open  up  a  new  avenue  of  useful- 
ness to  a  considerable  number  of 
educated  blind  persons.  Mr.  Macdon- 
ay.  Is  accompanied  by  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  his  many  Halifax 
friends. 
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It  is  the  way  of  healthy  human  beings 
to   despise   the   hysterical   and    turn    up 
their   noses   at   all   vlfttlms    of   hysteria, 
especially   those   of   the   feminine   order, 
hut  here  is  a  case  where  "hysterics"  has 
served    to    perform    a    miraculous    cure. 
That  young  professional  basehall  player, 
who  by  an  accident  lost  an  e.ye  and  was 
told  by  the  surgeons  that  the  othex  was 
so  much  affected  that  blindness  was  im- 
minent, went  off    into  a  fit  of  hysteria. 
He  was  flUed  with  despair  and  gave  way 
to   an   agony   that   completely   unnerved 
him.     But   what   was    the   result?      In 
stead  of  the  frightful  consequences  every 
one    feared,    he.   suddenly   cried    out:    "I 
can  see!"     This  outburst  of  mental  an- 
guish had  worked  a  cure.    AU  fhe  same, 
,  do    not    let    the    wealcer    vessejs    fancy 
I  they   can  have   hysteria  with  impunity. 
!  A  jug  of  water  applied  instantly    is  the 
most   efficacious    remedy   for    their    ail- 
ment. 


FAIB  FOB  BIjpU)  BABIES. 

l^ig'ht  Flatbush' Girls  Baised  $63  foi 

^    iJyker  Heights  Home. 

In  aid  of  the  1.  S.  S.  blind  babies'  home, 

Brooltlyn,  eight  girls  from  Prospect  Park 

South,    gave   a   fair   yesterday    afternoon, 

at   the  home   of   Mrs.   H.    Butler   of   Bast 

Eighteenth   street,    and   realized   $^3   net. 

For  the  last  four   months   the  commiltCT* 

in  charge  of  the   fair  has  been  preparing 

for  the  occasion,  and  much  of  their  time 

I  was   devoted   to  knitting   beautiful  scarfs 

and   shawls.     In   fact,   the   young   women, 

as  they  desire  to  be  called,  gave  up  a  lot 

'  of  their  play  time  in  the   Interest  of  the 

'  blind  babies. 

*  The  Butler  home  was  crowded  yester- 
:  day  with  young  people  who  patronized  the 
;  booths  at  the  fair,  and  the  eight  workers 
•were  kept  busy  serving  the  buyers  with 
'  the  homemade  articles.  The  committee 
included  these  girls:  Miss  Edith  Butler, 
Miss  Eunice  Haskins,  Miss  Janette  Wat- 
1  son  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson,  Miss  Jeane 
I  Watson,  Miss  Ruth  While,  Miss  Em 
\  Freeman  and   Margaret  Vallette.     '^.^ 


C'leveiaad,  Ohio,  News 

MORE  HELP 
IS  mm  TO 
BLIND  MAN 
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FuiKjiopi^^ry  Peters  and 
imily  Is  Grow- 
ing 


"The  enclosed  is  for  the  Pe- 
ters family.  Names  are  not 
needed — it  is  the  dollars  that 
count." 

With  this  came  ^'2.00. 

The  fund  for  Henry  Peters  is 
g^radually  creeping  up. 

It  begins  to  look  as  If  the  Peters' 
good  angel  was  getting  busy  and 
perhaps,  after  all.  Henry  Peters' 
trials,  like  Job's  of  Bible  times,  wil' 
have  an  end.  Sorely  afflicted  is 
Henry  Peters — even  more  sorely  thai 
Job,  for  Job  only  had  boils  and  los 
his   lands   and   cattle.       But     Henr' 


Peters  has'  lost  his  sight  and  the  me 
fulness   of   his   body   by   that   drea< 
and     incurable  ..disease,     Ipcompto 
ataxia.  .  He   ;  W:'a  family     of     fou- 
little   children.      His  frail   little  wif. 
is  trying  to  take  care  of  all.       And 
there   is    still    $1,400     due     on     the 
modest  home  that  Henry  Peters  was 
trying   to   buy   for   his   family   when 
affliction   came     unexpectedly     upon 
him. 

Who  is  going  to  help  Henry 
Peters  save  his  home,  eve-j  if  the 
doctors  cannot  save  the  wreck  of 
Henry  Peters'  body? 

The    fund    iVIonday    was    as    follows: 

previously    acknowledged $144  30 

J.    H.    Jones,    l.akpwood o  00 

A   Syiiipathlzinp-  Friend 1  w 

Mrs.   I.    N.    Toplift 5  00 

George    H.    AVarmington 2  00 

.Mrs.   H.    E.   HoUingshead 100 

li     B.    Heller 2  00 

jGfcorge  O.   Strief 1  W 

'p    E    H..   Ashland,  0 100 

'h.  m.  b 1  05 

(• 2  1)0 

WiilVani    Stephenson 100 

a''ron-.    Friends 2  00 

l,eon;ird    Snyder.    Paulding,    O SO 

Ellic   Snj-dcr.    Paulding,   0 50 

Mary   R.   l.outzeiihiser.   Pauldlng.O.  50 

$169  80 

'"'^'  30   tn^' 

LEFT  $175,000  TO  UHAHITItS. 

Oarr'o    Will    Riven    Money 

iin  Many  fnKtitntton*. 

The  wbl  of  jWnilani  Barr,  who  died  nn 
.Tune  lK»3t(«-W'est  Orange,  makes  public 
beaue-'ts  amountini?  to  $175,000.  princi- 
pally to  educational  -j.nd  charitable  In- 
stitutions of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  where  Mr. 
Bavr  accumulated  his  fortune.  He  left 
to  the  Washingtou  University  of  =5t 
■Louis  6100,000  as  a  fund  for  manual 
training  to  be  called  the  William  and 
To<5sle  R.  Barr  fund.  Vo  other  Institu- 
tions'  of    St.    Louis    the    following    sums 

^'It  '^t^uwf  Hospital,  St.  Uouls  Chil- 
dreu's  Hospital  and  Bpiscopa  Wl'P^ia'i* 
HomI  each  JIO.OOO;  Protestant  Orphans 
Vr^l^t'  It  Marias  Inflrraary,  Betneada 
go"  I"  Memorial  Home,  Home  of  the 
wiendless  and  Blind  Girls'  Home,  each 
S  000  In  addition  15.000  each  Is  given 
r'  »h»  nrniiEe  N.  J..  Memorial  Hos- 
pitaUOmngf  Record  Ambulance  .nd 
?bP  orange  Orphan  A.syluro. 
"'^r°"Ba?r    .eft^50,0<«l     each     to     Mrs. 

|lXa'r!l'E.^Minra  aephew.  and  ...de 
ti-.r-'Mow   reaid.iary   legatee. 
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WOMEN  VOTE  FOR 
NEW  LEAOER  OF 


Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward  of  Bos- 

TonandMrs.  P.  N.Moore  of 

St.  Louis  the  Candidates. 


2000  DELEGATES  IN 

I  LINE  WITH  BALLOTS 


Conferences,  Receptions  and 

Entertainments  Follow 

the  Election. 


One  long:  line  of  dclegateg  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  etretchlng  down  the  i 
sidewalk  In  front  of  Symphony  Hall, 
and  two  long  lines  of  delegate*  ex- 
tending from  the  doors  up  the  interior 
stairways,  attested  the  zeal  with  which 
clubwomen  entered  yesterday  Into  the 
election  of  officers.  The  results  will  be 
officially  announced  this  morning. 

Inch  by  Inch  the  triple  line  moved,  on- 
ward and  upward  toward  the  voting 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Here  each 
of  the  2000  delegates  showed  her  badge, 
was  given  a  ballot,  some  Instructions 
and  was  piloted  to  the  particular  bal- 
lot box  that  was  surmounted  by  the 
name  of  her  state. 

The  only  contest  Is  between  Mrs.  May 
Alden  Ward  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Philip 
N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  office  of 
president.  Mrs.  Ward's  name  was  pre- 
sented by  the  nominating  committee  at 
yesterday's  forenoon  session,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  was  nominated  from  the  floor  at 
the  same  time  by  Miss  LUUe  Ernst  of 
St.  Louis. 

At  2:30  the  polls  were  open,  and  vot- 
ing continued  till  S:30  P.  M.  As  soon 
as  each  delegate,  cast  the  ballot  she  hur. 
ried  off  to  one  of  the  numerous  confer- 
ences, entertainments  or  receptions  that 
awaited  her. 

"An  Evening  with  Business  Womejj" 
was  the  topic  of  the  night  session.  Mrs. 
'Philip  N.  Moore  presided.  Mile.  Chris- 
tine la  Barraque,  who  is  herself  blind, 
spoke  on  what  the  seeing  woman  can 
do  for  the  blind  woman  In  a  business- 
like way.  She  made,  a  stirring  plea  for 
a  just  trial  to  be  given  the  blind,  equally 
'with  their  more  fortunate  fellows,  and 
argued  that  they  should  not,  without 
such  a  trial,  be  adjudged  Incompetent 
merely  because  of  their  infirmity. 
Music  by  Blind  Coupls. 
Mile.  La  Barraque  has  a  mezzo-so- 
prano voice,  and  during  the  evening 
she  gave  two  groups  of  songs.  She 
was  accompanied-  by  Frank  O'Brien, 
who   is    also   blind. 


BARR  LEFT  $100,000 
:0  WASHINfiTftN  fc 


S 
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Founds  Fund  for  Benefit  of 
Manual  Training  De- 
partment. 


OTHER  ST.  LOUIS  OIFTS 


Bequests  to   Hospitals  and 
orphan  Asylums  Aggre- 
gate $50,000. 


$50,000    FOR   EXliCUTORS 


Residue    of    Estate,   Worth 

More    Than    |i,000,000, 

Groes  to  the  Widow. 


Spiciai,  Dispatch  to  tb«  QioBB-DBMOcBii- 

NEW  YORK,  June  29.— A  number  of 
personal  and  charitable  bequests  were 
made  In  the  will  of  the  late  WUliam  Barr, 
Ithe  St.  Louis  dry  goods  merchant,  flled 
[for  probate  here  to-day. 


OV<i 


^ 


"TRere  are  several  bequests  to  St.  lA)ul3 
Inetltutlons.  the  largest  being  $100,000  to 
Washington  University.  Bequests  to  hos- 
pitals and  orphan  asylums  there  aggre- 
gate $50,000,  and  nearly  J150,0OO  goes  to 
relatives.  Some  of  them  follow;  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  gets  $10,000;  St.  Louis 
Children's  Hospital,  $10,000;  Episcopal 
Orphans'  Home,  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home,  St.  Mary's  Infirmary,  Bethesda 
Memorial  Home,  Home  for  the  Friendless 
and  the  BJJgd  Girls'  Home  get  $5000 
eaoh.  ""*■"»«■ 


LADY  BOUNTIFUL'S  DEEDS  MAKE 

/  CAZARTS  HOPEFUL  OF  FUTURE 

Sum  of  $49.75  Is  Contributed  by  Other  Persons  Who  Are  .Inter- 
ested in  Man  Struck  Blind— Attitude  of  Victim  Changes 
to  One  of  Cheer  After  Family's  Wants  Are  Met. 


"I,ADV  1., 

The  life  of  Nicholas  Cazart,  the  blind 
blacksmith,  has  been  reinvlgorated  and 
ftidfle  wortl;)  living  by  the  tenderness  and 
constancy  of  a  pretty  angel  of  mercy,  the 
mysterious  and  beautiful  Lady  Bountiful, 
whose    attentions     to     the    sightless   man 


age   with   which   to   struBsSjV, Against  the 
tragedy   of  his   life. 

"I  did  not  think  I  would  care  to  live  aft- 
er becoming  blind,"  said  the  sturdy  black- 
smith, as  he  lay  on  a  cot  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital yesterday,  "and  the  thought  of  never 
seeing  my  wife  and  the  little  face  of  my 
new-bom  baby  increased  my  despondency, 
but  the  cheerfulness  and  goodness  of  the 
kind  young  lady  who  has  concerned  her- 
self about  my  welfare  and  attended  to  the 
wants  of  my  destitute  fEOnily  has  changed 
my  life  to  happiness  and  hope.  I  want  to 
live  now  because  of  the  little  baby." 

While  Cazart  lies  totally  blind  at  the 
City  Hospital,  Lady  Bountiful  provides  for 
every  want  of  the  little  family.  She  ap- 
pealed Wednesday  to  The  Republic  to  open 
its  columns  for  a  relief  fund  which  19 
steadily  growing. 

Many  persons  out  of  the  city  have  In- 
terested themselves  In  the  destitute  fam- 
ily, and  sent  subscriptions.  Enough  food 
liag  been  provided  for  them,  but  they  are 
badly  in  need  of  funds.  The  family  live  in 
two  rooms  in  the  rear  of  No.  3302  Olive 
street. 

If  jBazart  la  pronounced  permanently 
blli^^   the  task  of  providing  for  the  fam- 

^  CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE 

TO  THE  CAZART  FAMILY. 

Previously  reported $11.60. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  McCormlck 10.00 

Mrs.   S.   B.   Fallen 1.00' 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Kroeger ,.  1.00 

Mme.  Vetta  Karst 1.90 

Robert  Johnston 6.O0 

Pat  Short 1.90 

'  B.  Schnurmacher.... B.OO 

',  Mr.  Rassieur ,....  1.00 

"c.   Stix 2,00 

'Mrs.   L.  M.   Skralnka 1.00 

William  D'Oench l.OO 

Mrs.  William  Rabee 2.00 

Mrs.    Clauss 2.00 

Mrs.   C.   Gartslda 1.00 

Miss  Julia  Minke 2.S 

t  Mrs.  C.  Rebman 8.00 

Miss  G.   Nlggeman 2.00 

Total    $51.75 

^— •. — *«. — •«. — ••• — —• — .•^ — ^^-*»' — ■•' — ■•• — ••. — .•-  ^ 

lly  of  four  will  devolve  upon  the  weak 
mother,  who  is  physically  unable  to  work. 
Funds  sent  to  The  Republic  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  proper  perspn,  to  be 
given   to   the  family. 

Cazart's  eyes  were  examined  again  at 
the  City  Hospital  yesterday,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  growth  over  the  cornea  wsls 
the  cause  of  his  blindness.  When  this  is 
removed  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  sight 
will  be  restofed.     y 

aOaTON    iMAEI.,    WORN-    HSiP.AL.», 


Svndsy,    Ju'y   B.    1908. 

BLIIMU  WAIM  SbtKS  OFFICE 

Can't   Perform  the   Duties   But  Wife 
/ill  Oo  It  for  Him. 


'} 


****k 


MACON,  Mo.,  July  4  —  A  man  to- 
tally blind  is  making  the  race  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  treasurer 
of  Macon  county,  an  office  which  pays 
about  $1200  a  year.  He  is  Murry  San- 
dusky, and  he  frankly  admits  that 
personally  he  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form the  clerical  duties  of  the  office, 
hut  his  wife  is  bright  and  familiar! 
with  figures  and  she  is  ready  to  at- 
tend to  the  work. 

Mr.  Sandusky  is  a  baritone  singer, 
and  when  attending  political  meet- 
ings or  rallies  he  sings  instead  of 
making  speeches.  He  has  become 
popular  because  of  his  strangely 
sweet  voice.  At  one  niglit  meetin.g 
the  lights  went  out,  but  he  did  not 
Itnow  it  and  kept  on  with  his  son.?. 
Whether  the  hall  was  dark  or  illu- 
ininated  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Mrs.  Sandusky  accompanies  her 
husband  on  his  campaigning  tour  and 
guides  him  aloout  from  place  to  place. 
They  make  no  secret  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  office  is  to  be  run,  but 
pledge  themselves  that  the  duties  will 
.be  faithfully  performed. 


[Vlf..-.rl-)y, 


July  6,    'I9C8. 


Business  Run  by  Blind  Men. 

A  business  corporation  has  b«en  saa- 
cesafully  established  In  Vienna  by  nnen 
who  are  totally  blind.  The  company 
mamifacturss  brushes  and  baskets,  and 
aU  its  employees  are  blind-  In  the  eight 
months  of  its  existence  It  has  filled  or- 
ders aggregating  23,000  kronen,  making 
a  fair  profit,  and  has  enough  orders  on 
Sand  to  Justify  the  enlargement  of  Its 
workshops.  Sixteen  of  the  employees 
are  ?kllled  workmen,  and  the  company 
wishes  It  known  that  their  wares  are 
sold  on  their  "actual  merit,"  that  they 
are  put  upon  the  market  "In  t.iir  com- 
petition with  the  product  of  other  con- 
cerns," and  that  the  blind  people  want 
^;,'bu9ineES,  not  charity." 

BOETt'JN    MORN.    PO?' 


NEW 


YORK,     SATURDAY,     JULY     ir,     1908, 


\^'t 


Mrs.  Deland's  novel,  "  The  Awakening 
of  Helena  Richie,"  has  been  made  into  a 
book  for  the  blind  by  the  author's  uncle, 
Mr.  William  Wade  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
ban  devoted  his  leisure  to  making  several 
books  of  thl.s  nature,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  tor  the  tise  of  Helen  Keller  while 
she  was  a  student  at  Radcilffe.    '" 

August  Is  the  not  inappropriate  time 
chosen  by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  for 
the  publication  of  the  new  nature  book 
by  the  blind  naturalist,  Clarence  liawkes. 
It  is  to  be  called  "  Black  Bruin,  an  AuFo- 
blography  of  a  Bear,"  and  will  tell  the 
life  story  of  an  animal  In  the  woods  and 
In  captivity.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  noted  that  preparations  are  going  for- 
ward for  the  Issue  at  an  early  date  of  a 
cheap  popular  edition  of  Mr.  Hawkcs'a 
early  success,  "  Shaggy  Coat,"  which  has 
for  its  chief  actor  a  beaver. 


Thursday,  July.  9, 


1S08. 


BLIND  8  YEARS 
IS  RECOVERING 

KJ ' 

After  eight  years  of  blindness,  Manuel 
Lopez  lies  on  a  cot  at  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  with 
his  hand  before  his  eyes,  hardly  con- 
vinced that  he  is  able  to  see  It.  A  most 
Interesting  and  wonderful  surgical  opera- 
tion was  performed  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  doctors  of  the  institution  which  re- 
sulted in  restoring  the  sight  to  this  man 
who  was  blind  for  eight  years. 

Manuel  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  lost  the  sight . 
of  his  left  eye  eight  years  ago  and  four 
years  later  he  became  stone  blind. 

He  tried  a  number  of  doctors  and  spa-, 
clallsts,   but   to   no   avail. 

About  three  months  ago  a  friend  visit- 
ed him,  and  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary  In  Boston  was 
mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  great- 
est  eye  doctors   of  the  country   were. 

Three  weeks  ago  Manuel  entered  tho 
institution.  The  doctors  decided  that  an 
operation  of  the  most  delicate  nature 
would  be  necessary  and  then  they  were 
very  much  at  doubt  as  to  whether'  the 
man's  sight  would  be  restored. 

The  operation  was  performed  and  in 
three  days  Manuel  could  see  light.  As 
yet  he  is  able  to  see  only  objects  in  black 
and  white,  and  cannot  tell  one  color 
from  the  other.  But  ho  Is  Improving 
dally.  ..________._ 


BOSTON    MORN.     ADVERT  I  SEP., 


Jl 


Friday,   July    10,    1908. 

BLIND  FOR  YEARS 

LOPEZ  SEES  Adim 

As  a  result  of  a  very  unusual  and  very 
delicate  operdllon  performed  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Manuel  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  who  has  beet- 
stone  blind  for  four  years  before  that 
will    probably   recover  his    sight.  ' 

In  three  days  after  the  operation  the 
man  could  see  light.  Kow  he  can  dis« 
tinguish  objects  in  black  and  white  anS 
his  sight  is  improving  daily.  He  stiil  UeS 
on  a  cot  in  the  Infirmary,  but  he  Is  very 
happy  that  he  can  see  his  hand  before  hiS' 
eyes. 


HE'S  BEEN  IN  THE 
m  hm  TINES 


.^ 


THIS   RECORD    OF   BLIND    AERO- 
NAUT AT  DAN'SVICleT" 


VETERAN  ENTERTAINER  IS  RETIRED 


Ira  Allen,  Whose  Sight  Is  Now  Gone, 
Was  Once  Chief  Attraction  at 
County  Fairs.  Circuses,  Etc. 
Also    Veteran    of   the  Civil   War 


Dansville,  July  10. — That  aerial  navi- 
gation is  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  stien- 
tihc  possibility  is  claimed  by  Ira  Allen, 
of  this  village,  a  mau  who  for  tifly  ye;irs 
j  has  been  before  the  --Vmerican  public  as 
an  aeronaut  aud  performer  ou  a  tight 
rope.  Mr.  -^llen,  after  a  strenuous  life 
of  sixty  odd  yearSi  of  which  time  three 
yeiirs  were  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  Civil  war,  is  living  a 

life  of  physical  inactrvity  owing  to  a  di^<- 
tibility  sustained  while  in  the  war,  which 
many  years  after  caused  rheumatism  of 
the  optic   nerve,   resulting  in  total   bliud- 

■  iiess, 

When  seen  by  a  correspondent  recently, 
the  balloonist  was  seated  in  a  swing  chair 
in  his  yard,  ou  Franklin  street,   enjoying 

,  the  "feeling"  of  balmy  weather,  .\sked 
if  he  l^elieved  that  the  practical  airship 
^^■as  a  possibility  of  the  near  future,  Mr. 
Allen  gave  an  emphatic  "yes."     He  holds 

i however,  that  the  present-day  Imilders  of 
flying  macliiiies  are  not  as  ■  yet  on  the 
right  track.  Mr.  Allen  believes  he  has 
the  correct  theory  of  aerial  navigation,  and 

j  says  that,  were  he  given  back  his  sight, 
he  would-  build  an  airship  in  wliich  flights 

'  thousands  of  miles  in  length  could  be 
made. 

•  The  experience  of  this  balloonist  of  fif- 
ty years  prabably  have  never  been  dupli- 
cated by  any  aeronaut  in  this  country, 
as  Mr.  Allen  has  made  over  sixteen  h\in- 
dred  ascensions  in  the  various  sections 
of  America;  for  a  great  many  years,  he 
and  his  brothers  "Mart"  and  "Curt''  form- 
ing the  principal  attraction  at  county  and 
state  f.<iirs,  circuses  and  Fourth  of  July 
•celebrations  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  several  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  witnessed  these  intrepid  per- 
formers of  the  air,  all  of  whom  have  sus- 
tained injuries  more  or  less  serious,  but 
none  fatal. 

That  the  brothers  have  escaped  death 
is  said  to  be  due  to  a  contrivance  invented 
by  Ira  Allen  some  years  after  his  first 
ascent,  in  the  days  when  the  parachute 
was  a  new  untried  means  of  being  lowered 
to  earth  after  a  trip  sk,vward.     The  lirst 


l>araclmte,  which  was  invented  by  a  west- 
ern balloonist,  "was  similar  t")  those  now  in 
use  except  that  the  iron  ring  which  wa^ 
designed  by  Allen  to  inBur«  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  "chute,"  was  not  then 
though  of.  A  number  of  fatalities  oc- 
cured  before  this  discovery  was  intro- 
duced, as  in  these  instances  the  parachute, 
after  being  cut  loose  from  the  balloon, 
dashed  to  the  ground  with  its  cargo  of 
human  lif,  the  air  not  being  allowed  to 
work  its  w.iy  into  and  to  open  up  the  )im- 
orella-like  canvsas.  The  iron  ring  was  then 
tiiought  of  tiy  the  elder  Allen,  and  it  has 
since  been  adopted  v.v  aeronauts  the  coun- 
try  over. 

From  his  first  MaM....ii  trip,  when  still 
a  boy  in  his  'teens,  until  the  present  lime, 
Mr.  Allen  has  been  a  great  entlrasiast 
ou  all  aeronautic  subjects,  and  to  this 
fact  is  probably  due  the  success  that  has 
iittended  his  life  work  as  pnWac  enter- 
tainer. One  of  the  most  profitable  engage- 
ments ever  entered  into  by  Mr.  Allen  was 
made  a'tvout  twenty-five  years  ago.  when 
a  New  England  town  gave  a  big  fair,  to 
which  sixteen  different  balloonist?  from  all 
jiarts  of  the  country  were  invited.  Each 
was  given  a  guarantee  stun  for  the  week's 
work,  but  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
aeronauts  was  the  offer  of  a  daily  prize  of 
$'J.jO  to  the  \Vinner  of  the  halloon  race, 
which  came  off  each  afternoon.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  six  different  races 
were  run  dtiring  the  week  and  that  fifteen 
other  aeron.ants  were  entrants,  the  man 
from  Dansville  carried  off  the  prize  each 
day  and  finished  up  the  week  richer  hy 
several  hundred  dollars,  besides^  winning 
medals  and  other  honors  for  his  daring 
aerial  ti'apeze  work. 

Althongh  now  denied  the  nse  of  his  eyes 
Mr.  -Ulen  has  been  well  treated  by  the 
federal  government  which  two  rears  ago. 
bv  special  act  of  Congress,  voted  him  a 
pension  of  $100  a  month.  This  amonnt 
compensates  in  part  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Allen's  sight. 
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^  QUEEN?"!  TLD     (MASSI     Ci.\Z^TT%^ 


Saturday,  July  11,  1S08. 

Mrs7  Alfred  Reed,  who  is  blind, 
has  learned  to  read  by  the  Braille 
system  of  raised  characters.  She  is 
unable  to  get  books  at  present  print- 
ed in  the  Braille  from  the  Perkins 
institute.  If  anyone  reading  this  feels 
inclined  to  assist  her  she  -will  be  very 
grateful.  She  especially  desires  cop- 
ies in  Braille  of  the  following:  Third 
volume  American  history  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery  (especially),  a  life  of  H. 

Gieveltfld,  Ohio,.  News 


•1  i 


'm 


ONCt  ULINU, 
HE  CIVES  TO 
AID  BLIND 


ters' 


50 


1  00 


Sympathiiers 
Fund,  ■afqt 

Is'Neel^d 


PETERS  FUND 

Previously    acknowledged. .  .$436  00 
W.    M.    ai.,    RIchwood,    O...      1  00 

"In    His    Name" 100 

Miss    S ,    10» 

L.    F.    U , ,  ?« 

Mrs.    R.    Holley 100 

From  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Chandler  &  Rudd 
Company.  Euclid  and  East 

ooth  street ' 

Employes     American     T>-pe 

Founders   Company    " S 

,\    Friend    1 

A  Business  Woman  G.  E.  S.      1 
Mrs     Thomas    D.    Edwai-ds, 

Warwick,  O 

A  News  Reader,  Canal  Ful- 

ton      0 100 

A  Friend  1  5^ 

Total    W6100 


"Once  I  was  blind.  My  sight 
wa.s   restored,     and    from    one 
who  'understands'  you  receive 
the     dollar     inclosed     for     Mr. 
Peters.    I  would  it  were  $100. 
May    success    crown    your  ef- 
fort. A  FRIEND." 
This   is  one    of    the    letters     that 
)rought  a  contribution  to  the  Peters 
i\ind  today.     Mrs.  R.  Holley  writes: 
'Inclosed  please  find  $1.  I  feel  sorry 
or  them,   and   were   I   rich   I   would 
vlpe  out  their  Indebtedness.     I  trust 
hey  may  get  the  desired  amount  and 
lome  besides?" 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Edwards  sends  a 
'Household  Suggestion"  with  her  $1, 
IS  follows: 

"SURE  CURB  FOR  INSOMNIA— 
iubscribe  ?1  to  the  Blind  Man's  Fund,] 
;o  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly."  i 

It  has  been  requested  that  The 
)^ews  republish  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Peters  case. 

Henry  Peters,  thirty-nine  years  old, 
ias  been  blind  for  three  years  and 
[or  three  years  he  has  been  growing 
daily  more  helpless.  Five  years  ago 
he  ijought  a  cottage  at  3464  East  49tb 
street,  hoping  to  make  it  a  home  tor 
his  wife  and  babies.  There  were  three 
little  ones  then.  Later  came  another, 
making  four  in  all. 

In  those  days  Poters  was  hale  and 
hearty,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of 


his  employers,  tor  whom  he  woikedj 
17  years  steadily. 

Peters  contracted  to  pay  $1,300  for[ 
the  home,  giving  $200  cash  down  and 
notes  of  $110  per  year.  The  first  two^ 
years  everything  went  well.  Peters 
paid  his  installments  and  interest 
and  some  $300  additional  for  paving 
the  street.  It  took  all  he  could  make, 
but  he  was  happy  and  worked  joy- 
ously. 

Then,  three  years  ago,  the  blow 
suddenly  fell.  He  became  blind. 
Locomotor  ataxia  crippled  him.  He 
could  no  longer  work.  The  little  he 
had  been  able  to  save  was  soon 
spent.  The  payments  could  not  be 
made  on  the  home.  The  wife — a 
frail  woman,  did  what  work  she 
could  find — hard,  manual  work  it 
was. 

The  Peters  fund  was  started  ancl 
The  News  asked  its  readers  to  help' 
raise  at  least  $1,000  In  order  to  take 
some  of  the  terrible  burden  from  the 
weak  shoulders  of  Henry  Peters 
little  wife  and  keep  the  home  for  th< 
blind  man  and  his  family. 


SPRUs'' 


WEWS 


90S. 


Tapley  School 
Reaches  Age  of  13  Years 
Without  Realizing  One 
Eye  Is  Useless 


Since  Lad  Was  Year  Old 
Has  Been  in  That  Con- 
dition, Which    Is    Acci 
dentally  Learned 


Blind  in  one  eye  since  he  was  a  year 
old,  without  either  he  or  his  parents 
bemg  aware  of  it  until  recentlj^  is  the 
strange  experience  of  a  13-year-old 
boy,  a  pupil  at  the  Tapley  School. 
[  The  boy  is  a  briglat,  studious  little 
chap  and  is  beloved  by  his  teachers 
and  schoolmates. 

Just  before  .  school  closed  for  the 
Summer  vacation  his  mother  visited 
the  school,  and  asked  the  teacher  how, 
her  son  was  getting  along.  "Veryi 
nicely,"  replied  the  teacher,  "but  Ij 
notice  that  when  he  reads  he  always 
turns  his  head  sideways,  and  seemsj 
to   read   with   one'  eye."  , 

This  set  the  anxious  parent  think-' 
ing,  and  she  took  the  boy  to  the  office 
of  Dr.  George  Rhoads,  oculist,  who 
made  a.  thorough  examination.  The 
result  was  most  startling  to  the 
mother.  '  ; 

The  lad  was  found  to  be  stone  blind 
in  the  left  eye,  and,  according  to  thei 
oculist,  had  probably  been  so  since  he; 
was   a  year  old.     That  the  boy   never 

]    iij^ii>L  III"    "  ViTlilmri    I r mil  II  ii 
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BLIi  LAWYER'S 


m  mum 


the  will  of  Louis  L.  Uilman,  who  in 
spite  of  blindness  long  practiced  law 
successfully  in  Buffalo,  was  admitted 
to  probate  this  morning.  All  the  prop- 
erty is  left  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta S.  Uilman.  A  brother,  Frederic 
UUman,  is  named  as  guardian  of  the 
children. 

Surrogate  Hart  also  probated  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Dowzer,  who 
leaves  $10,000  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  the  will  of  William  H.  Benhart, 
who  leaves  his  farm,  near  Collins,  and 
personal  property  to  his  widow  and. 
'daughter.  ■* 

■'■a:.'-^:.,^     r:."0,S3,i.     N:j\vr-. 
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AN  INVENTOR  OF 

FARMING  TOOLS 
m 

Francis  A.  Barrows  of  South 
Salem  Died  This  Morning, 
After  a  Long  Illness. 

WAS  BLIND  FOR  YEARS 

Francis  Allen  Barrows,  a  well , 
known  citizen  of  South  Salem,  diedj 
at  his  home,  270  Lafayette  street,  at; 
an  early  liour  this  mornmg  atter  a 
long  illness.  He  was  born  in  Castle- 
ton,  Vt.,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Adna 
and  Fanny  (Culver)  Barrows,  and 
Was   in  his  84th  year. 

He  was  educated  in  Castleton,  and 
he  afterwards  learned  the  trade  of  an 
iron  ana  steel  worker.  He  had  an 
active  and  inventive  mind,  and  he 
early  In  lite  engaged  in  business  as 
a  manufacturer  of  plows  and  othfer 
farming  implements.  He  began  In 
a  small  way.  but  being  a  man  of 
energy  he  soon  built  up  a  large  busi- 
ness, with  foundries  and  woodworlc- 
ing  festablishments  in  Castleton.  He 
Invented,  in  1876,  a  swivel  plow, 
which  he  patented,  and  on  which  he 
secured  rights.  He  manufactured 
this  plow  (or  several  years,  and 
realised  quite  a  return  from  It. 

Having  amassed  a  competency  he 
sold  out  everything  and  came  to  Sa- 
lem to  live,  where  he  built  the  hand- 
some house  on  Lafayette  street,  which 
he  made  his  home  until  his  death. 
He  married  many  years  ago  Miss 
Frahoes  Willougby  of  Castleton,  Vt. 
She  was  a  brilliant  woman  of  rare 
buslnesB  ability,  and  a  close  adviser 
of  her  husband  in  his  whole  business 
career.  She  died  in  tMs  city  foui 
years  ago,  and  the  blow  to  him  was 
a  severe  one.  and  although  he  was  ap- 
parently cheerful  the  blow  to  him  was 
a  severe  one,  and  he  suffered  a  shock. 
His  vigor  sustained  him,  and  he  par- 
tially recovered. 

'  One  of  his  little  acts  of  kindness 
was  his.  tottering  away  to  neiglibor's 
house  and  reading  for  hours  almost 
dally  to  one  unfortunate  in  the  loss 
of  sight.  Strange  and  really  pathetic 
as  it  seems,  a  second  shock  that  he 
received  mentally  unbalanced  him  and 
he  too,  became  totally  blind,  and  prac- 
tically helpless,  and  was  conlined  to 
his  bed  until  the  end.  He  ever  de- 
lighted in  doing  deeds  of  charity,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  do  an  act  of  kindness  for  a  poor 
■vJayfarer  or  could  feed  the  hungry. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican, of  strong  convictions,  and  dur- 
ing his  active  days  represented  his 
district  in  the  Vermont  legislature. 
He  also  iield  many  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  and  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  business 
associates.     He   came   of   sturdy   New 


England  stock,  '"''f  "/^^",r  cT"nT- 
ncBS  of  mind  and  body  "f  '''*  P?,;*"J. 
BEP  and  he  was  ft  close,  warm  neari 
^fVdend  He  wa«  n^  attendant  a 
tlie  tinlversallst  church  so  long  as  he 

was  able  to  go-  ,  .  -,„_    tuow 

He  leaves  two  daughters.  Mis    M^ai 
B.  Hawkins,  with  whom  he  lived    «nd 
Mrs.  E.  Frank  Johnson,  both  of  Salem, 
nnd   several   grandchildren   and   great- 
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MEMORY  OF  BLIND 

,  MUSICIAN  HONORED 


There 


Fhere  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
'yesterday  afternoon  when  memorial 
Lrvices  were  held  in  honor  of  the  late 
k  W  Tufts,  the  blind  musician,  who 
wafihe  author  of  the  "Normal  Meth- 

^A    ^f    Miic;1r    for    ScllOOlS. 

"•^sSort  reminiscent  addresses  were 
Lade  by  L-  B.  Marshall,  assistant  dl- 
^ctor  of  music  In  the  Boston  public 
feehools  by  Samuel  Cole,  dlrfctor  f^ 
£?,isic  In  the  schools  of  Brookline,  both 
Tf  whom  studied  under  Mr.  Tufts  and 
bv  John  Ritchie.  Jr..  a  member  of  the 
?iostSn  board,  of  health,  who  was  an 
tatlmate  friend  of  Mr.  Tufts.  A  cho- 
rus of  14  voung  women  from  the  sum- 
mer schoo'l  of  music,  under  the  lead- 
Sip  of  Mr.  Marshall,  gave  selections 
from Vr._  Tufts'  advanced  works,     ...^ 


Wedn.ecday,   Jcly 


■;303. 


j;W.  TUFTS  REMEMBERED. 

Tributes  Paid  at  Exercises  in  Honor 
of  Blind  Musician,    i^,  j 


y^:i 


A  memorial  service  for  John  W.  Tufts, 
author  of  the  "Normal  Method  of  Music 
for  Schools."  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Short  reminis- 
cent addresses  were  made  by  L.  B.  Mar- 
shall, assistant  director  of  music  in  the. 
Boston  public  schools,  by  Samuel  Cole, 
director  of  music  in  the  schools  of 
Brookline  both  of  whom  studied  under 
Mr  Tufts,  and  by  John  PJtchie.  Jr..  a 
member  cf  the  Boston  board  of  health, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Tufts. 
J^horus  of  14  young  women  from  the 
Wmmer  school  of  music,  under  the  Iead-_ 
ership  of  Mr.  Marshall,  gave  selections 
from  Mr.  Tufts'  advanced  works. 

John  W.  Tufts  was  born  in  Dovcir.  N. 

H ,    in  1832.     After  several   years'    study 

in  Germany  under  Moscheles  and  Haupt- 

man  he  went  to  live  in  Bangor.  Me.     A 

'  few  years   later   he   moved   to   Portland. 

I  whence,   after   two   years'    residence,    he 

I  came  to  Boston.    During  his  active  years 

ihe  was  identified  with  most  of  the  mus- 

1  ical    organizations    of    Boston,    with    the 

I  old  Boston  School  of  Music,  and.  as  or; 

sanist     at     King's     Chapel.       About     3o 

I  ?ears  ago  his  "Normal  Method  of  Music 

'  for  Schools."   the  first  work  of  the  kind 

I  in  this   country,   was  published.     A  few 

years  ago    on  account  of  his  failmg  eye- 

si-'ht    which  resulted  In  total   blindness, 

he   retired   to    Camden,    Me.,    wliere    lie 

I  died  last  March. 
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THE  DAYTO]^ 
DAILY  NEWS 

,  FRIDAY,  JULY  24,  1908. 

'BHnd  Girls 

\     At  Work    : 

Two  of  the  Totally  Blind  are  Now 
Employed  at  the  N.  C.  R.  and 
are  Doing  Nicely— Another  Par- 
tially Blind  Girl  Also  Employed. 


Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  E.  G.  Pease, 
on^  of  the  directors  of  the  Dayton  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  called  on  Mi. 
Deeds  of  the  N.  C.  R.  company,  to  see 
S  It  were  possible  to  find  employment 
for  some  o^f  the  blind  girls,  at  the  fac- 
tory Mr.  Deeds  called  m  Mi.  Os- 
wald the  general  superintendent,  and 
reveral   of  the  heads  of.  departments 

ind   the   matter    was    a'f^f  ^^.^^Is'    de! 
which   a    trip    through    the    girls     de 
T.artm°nt   was   made,    and    Mi.    i-ease 
nfcS    out    a    dozen    or ,  more    things 

the    indicator    department,    and    tnoy 

N  C.  R  company  has  now  given  her 
&rork  at  the  factory,  also. 
'This  is  a  very  great  step  in  advance 
Ifor  the  blind  all  over  the  country  a^ 
ii  U  the  first  p  ace  where  the  buna 
ikUe  b^en  give^n  a  chance  to  go  in 
'and  work  alongside  of  others. 

ThI  blind  all  feel  that  this  Is  the 
.onfy  practical  solution  of  the  r  prob- 
Tem  and  that  they  are  taking  their 
iflTce  hi  the  world  with  their  more 
Fortunate  brothers  and  .sisters  who 
bnve  not  this  affliction. 

The  public  at  large  has  no  concep- 
tion of  what  the  blind  can  do,  but 
they  are  far  more  capable  tha"  -°-^ 

torie?  right  here  In  Dayton  where  the 
Xd  c"uld  do  the  work  just  as  weU 

as  a  seeing  person,  ^^^  .^'t\he  cVti! 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  tne  ciu 
^cns  the  Davton  association  hopes  to 
And  employment  for  all  the  blind  in 
■the  city  'The  N.  C.  R.  company  cer- 
tainly deserves  great  credit  for  start- 
ing this  noble  work. 


.     Thi'.rsda;.     .'uly  23,    1908.  • 

i  A  'business  corporation  HK^^Ben' 
successfully  established  in  Vienna  hy 
men  who  are.  totally  hlind.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  brushes  and  ba.?- 
kets  and  all  its  employes  are  blind. 
In  the*  eight  months  of  its  existence 
it  has  filled  orders  aggregating  23.000 
kronen,  marking  a  fair  profit,  and  has 
enough  orders  on  hand  to  justify  the 
enlargement  of  its  workshops.  Six- 
teen of  the  employes  are  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  company  wishes  it 
known'  that  their  wares  are  sold  on 
their  ''actual  merit."  that  they  are  put 
upon  the  marT<et  "in  fair  competition 
with  the  product  of  other  concerns." 
and  that  the  blind  people  want  "busl- 
iness,   not  charity." 


Vi^Sterl 


LIFE  NOT  A  BURDEN.      1 


nter|Proctor,  Qiugyj^p^usician  of 
Everett,  is  Happy  in  IVlaking  Oth- 
ers Happy. 

"Blind?    Tes,     but    that's    no    reason 
why  I  should  be  uniiappy.  I  try  to  tor- 
get  fliat   I    cannot   see.    and  I    And    life- 
very  deliglitful.   It  is  happiness  for  me,, 
to  make  otliers  happy." 

Tliese  are  the  cheery  words  with 
wliich  Walter  Proctor,  known  as  the 
"Beethoven  of  Everett."  greets  one. 

Walter  PrOLtor.  the  blind  boy  of  Ev- 
erett, is  a  familiar  figure  in  that  city. 
and  wherever  there  is  a  social  .gather- 
ing-, it  would  not  be  considered  a  suc- 
cess in  that  town  if  he  was  not  present. 
"We  can't  have  any  fun  without  'm:1-. 
tc-r"  is  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  youn^, 
people  of  the  city.  .,' 

Walter  is  an  excellent  pianist  and  a 
fine  .singer,  and  it  is  by  his  ability  in 
this    line    that    he   earns    his    Uvelihood. 
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WALTKU    I'KOCTOlt. 
"The  BeetbaT«n  of  Birereti." 

He  plays  from  memory,  and  hehasroni- 
posed  many  melodies  which  are  shortly 
to  be  published.  Many  of  these  have 
been  highly  praised  by  musicians. 

The  blind  composer's  services  are 
sought  by  song  writers,  and  he  baa 
lately  written  some  music  for  a  song 
by  Henry  Neal,  the  author  of  "Beyond 
the  Gates  of  Paradise." 

Walter  prefers  the  company  of  people 
who  can  see  to  blind  company.  He 
does  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of 
his  blindness,  and  when  he  is  with 
other  young  people  they  seem  to  forget 
his  affliction,  as  he  is  not  at  all  help- 
less or  awkward. 

Unlike  most  blind  people,  Walter  nev- 
er uses  a  cane  in  walking.  However.  h« 
finds  no  difficulty  in  Walking  downtown, 
in  taking  a  trolley  to  Boston,  Medtord, 
Chelsea  and  adjoining  cities. 

He  knows  Just  where  to  hail  the  elec- 
tric car  and  never  stumbles  in  alightin)?, 
from  or  boarding  a  car.  He  never  tor- 
gets  a  voice  and  when  the  children  ol 
the  town  call  to  him  as  he  passes  ;.e 
alwavs  calls  them  by  name  when  Le 
returns  their  salutes. 

Those  who  have  heard  W  alter  play 
the  piano  and  have  heard  him  sing,  and 
esoecially  those  who  have  heard  his 
own  beautiful  compositions,  prophesy  a 
brilliant  future  for  the  blind  musician. 


Oatly    Clrcvlatlan    give    Tlra^w  a* 

LATge  a*  That  of  Any    Penny 

Landoa   Momins  JournaL 
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THE      PQEl'S     DKLAM. 


A    CITY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


By    THE    SUE  EN   OF    ROUMANIA. 

In  the  followlns   beantHol  fantasy   the  Queen  of 
Reucnania,  herself  a  poetess,  imagines  the  old  Koman 
poet  Ovid  gazins  forward  into  the  future  and  se'-'ing 
there  the   City  of  the  Blind  which   the  Queen  has 
lately  founded.  Vatra  Luminosa  ("  Flaraing  Hearth  "). 
as  the  city  is   named,  is  open    to   the   blind  of   all 
nations,  thousb   hitherto  the  Queen   of   Roumania 
has  borne  all  the  expense  herself.    The  denizens  of  j 
Vstra  Luminosa  are  taught  useful  trades. 
Ovid,    wliein    in   the   Ml   g-lory    of   Ms   diviine 
gift      h»      -B-as      banished      to      tie      farthest 
oonfines     of     the     Eoman     Empire,     stood     in 
a     <reseTt     alojie--alo-ne     before     the     thunder- 
ing    billowa,     in     the     snowetorms    that     came 
blowing    down    from    the    Asian    steppes,    alone 
in   an    unfriendly,  strange  world,    on  the  shore 
of  the  dreaded  Euxine.    With  brooding  eyes  and 
aching  heart  he  looked  over  the  waves  that  some- 
times glittered  and  smiled  like  the  Mediterranean, 
then  suddenly  turned  black  as  ink  and  wild  as  all 
the   horses   of  the  steppes  together,    thundering 
in  a  stampede  on  to  the  shaking  earth,  as  if  to 
rend  and  swallow  it  at  the  next  ui>heaval.   With 
folded  arms    he  stood   and  listened  to  the  roar 
of  the  sea  and  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

Ovid  had  a  poefs  eoul,  wiiich  means  an  ex- 
quisite capacity  for  suffering;  he  had  a  poefs 
eyes,  which  means  a  marvellous  gift  of  seeing; 
a  poefs  brain,  which  means  a  timeless  blending 
of  past,  preseint,  and  future  into  one  great  vision; 
a  poefs  heart,  which  means  a  rent  and  tortured 
thing,  bleediag  slowly  and  gaining  strength  from  ' 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  it  endures.  Not  in  vain 
had  he  written  his  Metamorphoses.  To  him 
earth  was  a  constant  changing  from  reality  to  , 
dreamland,  from  heaven  to  hell;  imagea  were 
life  to  him,  and  life  itself  a  pageauit,  as  unreal 
as  if  he  were  only  a  spectator  from  Kades'  shore. 
Now  his  heart  beat  louder  than  tie  roaring  sea; 
hia  eyea  grew  darker  than  the  wild  clouds  that 
were  dipping  their  garments  into  the  waves. 

A     VISION     OUT     OF    THE     SEA. 

He  had  drawn  his  doak  around  him  that  the 
wind  was  tearing  away,  and  stood  a  statu©  of 
loneliness  on  the  white  beach  where  not  a  tree 
offered  shelter,  not  a  hut  showed  a  human  hearth ; 
oaly  the  wild  birds,  the  seagulls,  eagles,  and  cor- 
morants, screamed  their  mournful  sounds  into  the 
upheaval  of  wind  and  waves.  Melancholy  in- 
deed I  The  poet  felt  as  though  his  heart  were 
the  ocean,  and  the  blood  in  it  tormented  like  the 
waves  by  the  icy  storm  of  fate.  But  in  extreme 
pain  the  human  brain  becomes  drowsy;  there 
come  a  blessed  numbness  and  dreaminess,  so 
that  we  Buffer  no  more.  And  while  he  stood  he 
lost  the  feeling  of  tim«  and  presence  of  himself 
and  his  grief,  and  a  ironderful  vision  dawned 
upon  his  sight. 

He  saw  a  large  town  rising  out  of  the  sea,  such 
a  curious  town,  in  which  the  houses  seemed 
drowned  amid  gardens,  covered  with  creepers, 
oveiahadowed  with  elms  ai^  limes,  mjulbOTries 
and  catalpas.  Flowecrs  and )  delicious  perfumes 
w«re  everywhere.  And  the  town  seemed  to  grow 
larger  and  larger  and  larger,  more  widespread 
thzm  his  beloved  Rome,  but  there  was  something 
curious  about  it,  that  at  first  he  oould  not  under- 
stand. 
'  All  the  people  in  the  town  were  without  eyes. 

Anjl  yet  they  looked  perfectly  happy.  They 
were  smiling  and  singing,  wandering  about  as  if 
they  saw,  and  working  at  looms  as  if  they  had 
power  to  see  the  silk  and  the  carpets  they  were 
making.  There  were  eyeless  children  laughing 
and  dancing  about  and  running  in  and  out  of 
the  eea,  as  fearless  as  the  seagulls  they  were 
feeding.  There  were  handsome  wom-jn  taJking 
to  men  as  if  they  saw  each  other;  nobody  was 
led  or  guided,  no  step  was  unsure  o.-  hesitating; 


i.ey  wandered  under  arches  and   entered  their 

veetly  scented  houses  and    played    with    their 

abies  like  seeing  people.  ' 

And  some  went  to  a  haven  and  loaded  ships  i 

with    cargoes  of  their    carpets   and     ropes    and 

brushes  and  silk.      The  children  worked  in  the 

gardens,    keeping    them    beautiful     and     taking  i 

vegetables    to    curious    cars    that     moved  about ', 

alone  without  horses.    Ovid  could  not  understand  ' 

what  force  mofed  them.     He  tried  to  see,  but ! 

failed  to  comprehend. 

MUSIC     AND     DANCING     AFTER     WORK. 

Then    ho    saw    a    kind    of    enormous    dome, 
out  of  which  there  came   presently   a  chant  of 
thousands   of    voices,   in    soft,    sweet    harmony, 
gentle  and  grand— something  so  powerful  and  so  ^ 
Bweet   that  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  with    the  j 
"  ecstasy  of  that  rnusic.    And  all  the  people  seemed  ' 
to  stream  into  the  town  and  to  swell  the  wonder- 
ful sound  like  a  sea  of  voices.    Crowds  stood  out- 
side, listening  with  clasped  hands  and  bent  beads 
as  if  in  prayer. 

Then  out  they  came,  and  a  band  assembled  on 
a  great  space  before  the  town,  and  all  those  eje- 
le^  people  took  each  other  by  the  hands  a,nA 
began  to  dance  in  circles  widening  with  every 
new-comer — solenm,  graceful,  lovely  dances,  like 
the  moving  of  the  stars  over  the  fields  of  heaven 
in  regular  harmony  and  beauty.  The  storm  had 
abated,  and  a  gentle  breeze  wafted  the  music 
and  the  perfume  of  the  trees  in  bloom  and  the  , 
glorious  roses  toward  the  soliteiry  dreamer. 

He  had  never  known  but  beggars  who  were 
blind;  Belisarius  and  Homer,  though  great  and 
high,  had  no  other  fate  than  all .  other  blind 
beggars;  but  here  the  blind  seemed  to  be  rich 
and  they  looked  happy,  working,  ednging,  dianoing, 
laughing-  .  Books  Vere  piled  in  enormous  h^aps 
and  packed  careiully  to  go  over  the  seas  to  parts 
of  the  world  Ovid  had  never  heard  of.  Books  of , 
the  sightless,  written  by  them?  A  deep  amaze-' 
ment  filled   the  poefs  heart.  "^ 

And  yet  he  seemed  to  know  it  all,  to  know  those 
lands  beyond  the  ocean,  to  know  the  books  that 
were  carried  there,  to  be  at  home  in  that  wonder- 
ful city,  as  if  he  had  never  lived  anywhere  else 
or  in  any  other  time.'  BUs  vision  was  timeless 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  the  wind  in  his  cloalc, 
as  the  clouds  overhead.  It  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  waters;  yet  there  was  a  port  with  thousands 
of  ships  going  in  and  out  where  he  bad  never 
seen  but  a  solitary  sail  here  and  there  going 
out  to  fisfc.  Such  curious  boats,  too,  without 
sails,  with  something  black  rushing  from  them 
into  the  clouds,  making  the  clouds  daj-kex. 
Sihips  laden  with  salt,  enormous  grey  rocks  of 
salt,  with  golden  corn  and  maize  and  wool;  and 
some  quite  still,  in  a  haven  by  themselves,  but 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  waters,  as 
though  filling  themselves  with  'some  heavy 
liquid. 

"  VSTRA     LUMINOSA." 

Ovid  wondered  what  that  might  be,  as  ho 
watched  thousands  of  cars  thundering  into  the 
haven  and  being  unloaded  into  the  ships.  He 
could  not  understand;  he  could  only  see  and 
wonder. 

Then  he  thought  he  saw  a  lady,  veiled  in  long, 
soft  garments,  go  noiselessly  about,  and  the  sight- 
less knelt  before  her  and  kissed  her  hands,  chil- 
dren felt  for  her  and  clung  to  her;  then  she 
turned  her  head,  and  he  saw  a  face  that  life 
had  written  upon  and  hair  snow  white.  He 
tiought  he  knew  the  face,  but  the  sound  of  the 
voice  was  a  northern  one,  not  the  ringing  sound 
of  the  strong  southern  voices.  He  saw  her  move 
along  from  garden  to  garden,  and  gently  touch 
the  flowers  growing  there,  and  a  sunray  came 
forth  and  glided  along  among  the  flowers  and 
made  them  radiant. 

The  poet  stood  and  gazed  and  listened  to  the 
whispering  wind,  and  beheld  all  the  beauty  and 
wondered  wihat  it  was.  Tien  slowly  tie  whole 
vision  seemed  to  be  drawn  up  into  one  glorious 
light,  like  a  setting  sun,  with  vaults  and  columns 
of  fiery  crystal,  and  in  the  fire  he  saw  written 
over  the  whole  sky,  as  if  in  a  more -luminous 
brigitnesBi -the  words :  Vatra  Luminosa.  He  won- 
dered what  language  that  might  be  that  he 
undeiTSitood  so  well,  that  convoyed  to  him  at  once 
"  Flaming  Hearth,"  yet  that  was  not  La-tin. 

And  then  the  glory  began  to  fade  away  into 
tie  grey  clouds,  the  grey  sea,  the  grey  sand,  like 
bleached  bones;  and  the  wind  was  howling  and 
tearing  iis  cloak  again.  And  the  gnawing  pain 
at  his  heart  was  there  once  more,  the  horrible 
desolation,  and  the  desert  around  him. 

CAJIMEN    SYXVA,    I 


TO   PREVENT  BLINDNESS. 


An  Institution  which  Needs  Money. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  an  institution  whose' 
teMon  is  to  prevent  or  cure  those  diwa<-:e6 
Vhich    sometimes    lead    to    total    bhndnees 
should  be  baiDpeTcd  in  its  beneiicent  opera- 
ions  by  a  laclc  of  f  uml..    Th.at._  however    i^ 
;he  position  of  the  St.   Paul's   i!,ye  and  bai 
Jnfirn.ar.r.     Many  are  the  patients  who  have 
l<.ft   that  institution   full  of   grat.tiule   tha 
Iheir     eight,     endansered     bo"     ace.deat     or 
disease,  had  been  restored  to  its  iuU  ^^^^^^fth. 
Tire  boon  thus  conferred  might  be  extended 
to   a  far   larger    n,umber     if   t^e  ^-o™"";"^^ 
were  assisted  by  the  charitably-d^spoaM    to 
carry  out  their  echeme  for  a  new  building. 
V  sum  of  i-20,000  is  required   for/f^*   PS,'; 
T>ose  but  the  response  to  the  appeal  up  to  the 
LTes'ent  does  not  suggest  that  the  "nP"t«°- 
Hous  premises  in  St.  Paul's-square  are  like  y 
ii?rt  jet  to  be  sui^rseded  by  a  more  commo- 
'dious^nd  suitabe  building.      Ma.^y  of  U^e 
apartments   are   ill-adaoted    .to   th^  deUcate 
r-^iir<iB  of  treatment  which  is  necessary    in 
^me'in'stancTs.  but  the  aifi-fLlakr tl 
Tv-ith  all  the  cases  which  might  be  talven  to 
tlie  institution  has   recently  been   inf  ?f  »«^^  i 
>v7  the   specially    organiMed   effort    wh'ch     is 
biing  mall  to  treat  the  purulent  oph^^i'^- j 
rJhirh    so    frenuently    shows   it^selt    m    ne■^^-1 
born    infants      One  of   the   wards   has  been 
^ven  quite  a  nursery-like  appeal  ance     and 
let  apart  for  the  treatment  ot  cases  of  this 
disease,    which   'has    been    responsible    tor    a 
large  percentage  of   the  cases  ot   pe"^,\nent 
blmdness.    The  need  for  new  premises,  there- 
fore is  more  urgent  now  tha.n  ever  it  was. 
I     The  Cd  Mayor  (Dr.  Catoni  and  the  Lady 
'  Marore^  (Mrs.  Caton)  yesterday  paid  a  visit 
to  the   in.stitution.   and   made   an   uispect.on 
of  the  wards.    Amongst  those  present  during 
the  visit  were  Mr.  Charles  xMcLaren  (chair- 
nian  of  the  committee)   M";  Topp  (president 
of  the  Ladies'  Committee),  i^ssrs.  F.  stuob»,  , 
C    S    Rigg,    S.  Keece,    N.  Topp,    and    txeo.  , 
Brocklehurst,  Mrs.  Pickmere,  lliss  Thornely 
fhon    secretary  of  the  Ladies'    Committee). 
M?    F    W.  U.  Wilson  (hon.   secretary   and 
•  treasurer),  Miss  M'Lean  (matrenj    Mr.  G  C\ 
\    Moir    and  Mr.  A.  ^lmmo  Walkei.       ihe 
Lord  Mkvor  and  Lady  Mayoress  evinced  a 
keen  interest  in  tie  arrangements  which  are 
made  in  the  infirmary  for  the  reception  and 
Treatment  of   patients,   the   Lady  iMayoress 
Sng   particularly  svmpathetic  tow-ards  the 
TOunge?  patients.    The  Sistinguished  visitors 
^spent  half  an  hour  in  the  institution,  being 
evidently  much  impressed.with  the  necessity 
for  improved  accommodation. 
Liveppooi   Diocesan  Convention. 
The  first  general     public     announce- 
ment was  on  Sunday  m.a<le  in  Liverpool 
churches  of   the   forthooming    series   of 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Philharmonic 
Hall  two  months  hence  under  the  title 
of  a  "Convention  for  the  Deepening  of 
the  Spiritual  Life."     The  proposal  con- 
I  stitutes  a  new  departure  of  momentous 
interest.  The  ill-timed  and  ill-balanced 
attempt  of  Mr.  William  Watson  to  play 
off  the  poverty  of  the  slums  against  the 
exi>enditure  upon  the  new  Cathedral  (to 
w-hich  the  Rev.  T.  W.  M.Lund  referred 
in  a  telling  sermon  preached  on  Sunday 
in  the  Ohuroh  for  the  Blind,  as  reported 
in  another  column)  is  hardly  likely  to 
add  to  the  poet's  reputation,  and  might 
perhaps  better  have  'been  reserved  for 
"  the  silly  season,"  when  Parliament  is 
up  and  news  is  scarce.     The  open  soi'e 
of  the  slums  cannot  be  quickly  healed 
by  letting  loose  a  fountain  of  gold.     The 
kind-hearted  but  robust-minded  men  of 
business   who  gave  lai-ge   sums   to   the 
Cathedral  Fund  were  not  ignorant  of  or 
indifferent  to  the  ne^ds  of  the   poor. 
They  see  in  the  great  structure,  slowly 
rising  in  its  massive  grandeur  on  St. 
James's  Mount,  at  once  a  witness  to  the 
existence     among  us  of     the  spirit  of 
generous  self-sacrifice,  and  a  means  by 


which  that  temper  may  be  fostered  in 
the  future.  And  the  working  classp.s 
have  been  more  inclined  to  complain 
that  more  men  were  not  taken  on  at 
once  in  the  builders'  yards  than  that  a 
new  centre  had  been  created  with  a 
steady  demand  for  labour.  The  parallel 
charge  which  has  been  sometimes  ma/de, 
Ithat  the  great  building  sobeme  imjlifid 

a  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  people,  is  equally  futile  It  was. 
indeed,  for  those  who  had  had  half  an 
hour's  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  almost  ludicrously  <iut  of 
place.  The  successful  launching  of  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool's  Fund  has,  how- 
ever, from  one  point  of  view  sufficiently 
rebutted  the  charge.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  forthcoming  Convention 
jshould  from  another  side  complete  the 
counter-evidence. 

It  is  no  untried  experiment  which  is 
to  be  adventured  upon  among  us. 
Thirty-four  years  ago  a  new  Oxford 
Movement  was  begun,  when  a  wave  of 
'spiritual  enlightenment  and  enthusiasm 
went  forth  from  the  remarkable  series  of 
devotional  gatherings  held  there  in  the 
summer  of  1874.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  the  Keswick  Convention  was 
;Sl>arted  in  the  following  year,  and  has 
just  concluded  its  thirty-fourth  session. 
jOur  readers  will  remember  the  striking 
accounts  of  its  growth  and  influence 
which  we  published  two  years  ago  from 
the  pen  of  our  Special  Commissioner. 
Though  inaugurated  by  a  clergyman 
and  a  layman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  gathering  has  always  been  inter- 
denominational. Similar  assemblies, 
under  the  exclusive  auspices  of  Church- 
men, have  been  held  in  recent  years  at 
Walsall  and  Salisbury,  under  the  presi- 
idency  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Lichfield.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
[these  insta-noes  is  certainly  the  Conven- 
tion over  which  Bishop  G-ore  presided 
at  Birmingham  last  February.  There 
had  been  misgivings  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  enterprise  beforehand,  but  all 
hostile  criticism  was  hushed  before  the 
spectacle  of  throngs  of  reverent  Church- 
people  crowding  the  Town  Hall  and 
0.verflowing  into  two  large  churches  dav 
after  day. 

For  some  weeks  past  the  promoters  of 
the  Liverpool  Convention  have  been  at 
work  enlisting  the  services  of  a  group 
lof  representative  speakers,  and  they 
'have  already  secured  the  help  of  the 
'Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Canon  Alexander, 
Prebendary  Webb  Peploe,  Canon 
Aitken,  the  Rector  of  Birmingham,  and 
Canon  Knox  Little.  A  special  hymn 
book  with  tunes  has  been  prepared  for 
use  both  at  the  Convention  and  at  the 
General  Mission  which  i.s  to  follow 
during  November  in  about  SO  churches 
within  the  city.  A  large  mixed  choir  is 
b^ng  organised,  and  will  ensure  that 
the  singing— always  a  most  potent 
influence  on  such  occasions — may  have 
its  full  effect.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
will  preside  throughout.  ', 

It  does  not,  of  course,  fall  within  our 
province  to  deal  here  with  the  grave 
matters,  belonging  to  the  heights  and 
depths  of  religion,  which  will  occupy 
the  Convention.  But  we  may  indicate 
some  reasons  for  a  belief  that  this  is, 
quite  emphatically,  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
meeting  together  in  large  numbers  of 
the  more  earnest-minded  among  the 
main  body  of  Churcligoei-s  k^calculated 


to  produce  a  egiflpenrf  iMWa faVdU f ftble 

to  religious  impressions,  and  an  atmo- 
sphere, 9o  to  sp*,'ak,  charged  with 
spiritual  electricity.  The  giving  up  of 
several  successive  days  to  the  study  of 
these  high  themes,  under  the  guidance 
of  experienced  leaders,  will  naturally 
produce  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  effect 
than  the  round  of  ordinary  Sunday  ser- 
mons, separated  from  one  another  by 
the  unbroken  distractions  of  the  inter- 
vening weeks.  The  attempt,  moreover,' 
to  evoke  or  to  revive  deeper  spiritual 
experiences  is  beyond  everything  timely 
in  an  age  when  the  .sanctions  of  mere 
authority  are  losing  their  power  to  sway 
the  conscience,  and  need  to  be  rein- 
forced by  vital  connections  with  the 
actual  present.  Nothing  can  better 
combat  the  decay  of  Churchgoing  and 
the  spread  of  indiffei-ence  to  religion 
than  a  fresh  and  widespread  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unique  value  and  supreme 
claim  of  the  spiritual  as  the  crown  and 
completion  of  the  natural.  We  attach, 
too,  a  special  importance  to  the  Con- 
vention from  its  relation  of  the  Novem- 
ber Mission.  The  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Mission  Committee  very  properly 
lays  stress  on  the  necessity  for  organised 
help  by  the  laity.  Such  a  work  cannot 
and  must  not  b«  left  to  the  clergy. 
Every  worshipper  must  become  a 
worker.  Because,  therefore,  the  Con- 
vention is  not  to  be  a  kind  of  religious 
dissipation,  but  a  directly  practical 
instrument  for  setting  the  Church  more 
effectively  to  its  work, it  may  be  awaited 
with  hopeful  anticipvations. 

,.MR.  WILLIAM  WAi'^OR  .  "SEKTIMENTAL 
CLAPTRAF." 


\\t>«." 


Preaching  at  the  Church  for  the  Blind,  the^ 
iev.  T.  W.  M.  Lund  said :  Behind  the  poet, 
•he  parson  and  the  press  we  see  a  sort  of 
mniscienoe  which  makes     us    swallow,     ae 
ruth,    the  grossest   pei-versions   of  it   from 
heir  pen.    The  poet  in  jKirticular  gains  a 
eajing  and  a  ci-edence  denied  to  other  men. 
fe  still  speaks  ia  us  from  Olympian  heights 
f  inspiration,  and  the  rhythm  of  his  words, 
he  alliterative  jangle  of   his   phrases,   and 
ii'H    somefwhat   oracular    ambiguity   of   his 
leaning,  tend  to  win  for  him  many  unthink- 
ttg  votaries.    But  we  ought  to  sitt  for  onr- 
elves  what  poets,   parsons   and  newspapers 
ive  us,  as  gospel.    The  function  of  thought 
nd  criticism  is  not  confined  to  a  few.  Only 
5ols  are  led  by  the  nose   into  the  land  of 
ncritical  credulity.    Analyse,  weigh,  discuis, 
efore  you  acceirt.    Already  more  than  one 
r    two   have   given    their    adhesion    to    Mr. 
Villiam  Watson's  conriction  that  until  ail 
"le    boys   and   girls    in    our    slums    are    fed 
nd  shod,  the  Cathedral  works  should  come 
0  a  standstill.     And  yet  the  Cathedral  Fund 
eeps  some  hundreds  of  wx>rkpeople  in  regular 
mployment,  who  might  otherwise  swell  the 
•anks  of  tlie  unemployed.    The  poet's  thought 
s  confused  and   crude,  and  vet  so  weighted 
vith  sentimentality,  that   unless  you  calmly 
"ake  it  to  ipieces,  and  detect  its  inconsequence," 
fou  may  be  disturbed  by  it.    The  poet  seems 
to  think  that  Christ's  work  of  mercy  cannot 
go  on  side  by  side  with  the  ereotioii  of  our 
Cathedral.    Bu:    the    burden   of   proof,    that 
our  Cathedral  builders  are  substihitins  their 
fame  for  wxirke  of  charity,  or  trying  to  please 
G<xi  by  the  one  to  the  neglect  "of  the  other, 
rests  with  him.    Ton  need  onlv  compare  sub- 
scription lists  to  prove  tiat  the  people  rear- 
ing the  ■'  pomp  of  arch  and  spire,"  against 
whom  Mr.  Watson  utters  the  prophetic  warn- 
ing  that  God  may  "come  on  riie.  sleeping, 
with  a  scythe  of  fire,"   are  the  very  people 
'  who  are  supporting  our  Liverpool  charities 
with  unstinting  hand.     What  does  our  Cathe- 
di-al  stand  for.'    Is  it  not  a  sacrament  of  all 
chanties  ?  Is  it  not  a  symbol  of  tie  Christian 
heart  in  our  city  .=    Is  not  the  religion  it  will  I 
teach   the   one   impulse   to  better  education, 
P*rer    morals,    higher    aims,    nobler   ideals, 
wider      s.^-nipathies,      and      are     not     these 


( x^  v.-Iiat  wall  ra.  time  clea^nee  and  ileal  our! 
?°'°™"^'tv?  With  many  Mgns  aTOund  ns, 
mat  we  are  honestly  trying  to  lessen 
the  magnitude  and  effects  o'f  inherited  evil 
l  ™°^??«?  sacrifieee  of  money  and  pergonal 
ettort,  it  IS  not  unreosonable  to  rear  a 
buildin-  for  religion  Ti-hich  shall  he  a  model 
ot  beauty,  and'  inspire-  :beautiful  emotions, 
lian  does  not  lire  by  bread  alone.  If,  asi 
Air.  V\  atson  seems  to  suprgest,  we  are  to 
«-ait  for  art  until  there  is  no  misery  on ! 
earth  to  redress,  we  must  foreg-o  one  of  its 
greatest  ameliorations.  If  I  have  led  any 
pf  yoii  to  reoonsitter  your  enfhusiasm  for 
Mr.  Wateon's  crudity,  if  I  have  helped  you 
to  see  his  abuse  of  poetical  power  in  the 
production  of  sentimental  claptrap :  if  I 
have  made  you  travel  from  particular  to 
general,  and  see  in  this  solitary  instance 
an  evil  that  attaches  to  all  speeci  and  writ- 
ing; to  weigh  before  you  acce:pt  authority; 
to  be  moderate  in  your  own  use  of  language, 
and  always  to  think  wisely  before  you 
commit  yourself  to  a  judgment,  I  shall  ji'avc- 
secured  my  end.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Mr.  Wabson  has  set  some  of  us  thinking, 
who  have  no  interest  in ,  our  city  beyond 
ourselves,  no  patiiotism  outside  our  cwu 
well-being,  who  neVer  contribute  eithej- 
time,  money,  or  self  to  the  crying  .uttijfi  of 
the  world,  who  see  no  "leprous  ji'ies "  to 
heal,  still  less  have  any  leechcraft  for  their 
healing,  his  poem  will  have  done  some  good. 
For  there  are  still  all  too  many  in  our 
midst  who  inherit  the  special  iniquity  of 
Sodom,  "  i>ride,  fulness  of  bread,  prcspe'rou^ 
ease,  and  failure  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  poor  and  needy."  But.  as  applied  to 
the  builders  of  out  Cathedral,  his  words  are 
puerility  itself,  and  fall  very  wids  of  the 
mark.  He  mig'ht  as  well  tell  us  that  rich 
men  should  go  in  rags  because  some  men 
a.re  poor  through  drinking  the  cost  of 
decent  clothes;  or  that  no  children  should | 
play  in  gardens  and  nayfields  because  ail 
too  many  have  no  playground  but  the  slum ; 
or  that  everyone  should  be  left  to  die  of 
disease,  because  we  cannot  always  succour 
all.  I  am  reminded  and  would  remind  yon 
of  some  judicial  words  of  -Christ,  lyhich 
have  a  wide  and  deep  application,  "This 
ought  ye  to  h.-ive  done,  and  not  to  have  hit' 
the   other  undone."  _ 

Remedies   tor  "  Festering 

Streets."  ,  ■.■■■3 

Mr.  T.  E.  Ruth,  the  minister  of  Prince's- 
gate  Chapel,  took  as  his  subject  on  Sunday 
night  William  Watson's  recent  poem  and  itt 
contrast  between  the  gi'eat '  Cathedral  new  I 
rising  and  the  city's  festering  '  streets  with 
their  half-fed,  half-clad  children.  Mr.  Euth 
said:  The  Caithedralmay  notbe  strictly  neces- 
sary in  this  neighbourhood,  either  to  the 
spiritual  worship  of  God  or  the  spiritual  good 
of  man.  But  the  Cathedral  was  more  than  a 
local  church.  Jit  would  share  in  the  ministry 
of  magnificent  buildings.  It  would  be  a  poeui 
ill  stone.  It  would  provide  ample  oppor- 
timity  for  civic  parade  and  pageant  as  well' 
as  for  ecolesiastioal  ceremony  and  priestly 
processions.  But  it  was  a  profound  jiity  to 
make  a  red  herring  of  a  great  thing  like  a 
Cathedral.  Was  the  lurid  deecription  of  the 
streets  of  'Liverpool  true  to  life  ? 

City  of  festering  streets  by  Misery  trod. 

Where  half-fed,  hall-clad  children  fwarm  unshod. 

That  was  fearful,  it  was  inflammatory :  yes, 
but  was  it  fact  P  When  he  ca.me  to  Liver'pool 
he  was  immensely  impressed  by  the  perfsct 
network  of  philanthrop.v  that  practically 
covered  every  part  of  the  city's  life  and 
laboui-,  and  that  imipression  had  been 
deepened  by  increasing- experience.  And  every 
man  he  had  met  who  shared  his  strangeness 
to  the  city  shared  also  his  ap-preciatiou  of 
i-ts  com.paratively  good  government,  of  its 
civic  ministry,  of  its  jnussi-on  for  philan- 
thropy, and  its  spirit  of  reform,  and  it  was 
common  knowledge  in  the  country  that  men 
made  pilgrimages  from  far  and  near  to  learn 
at  first  hand  -Liverpool's  methods  of  social 
uplift  Yet  the  poet's  apostrophe  was  true. 
in  spite  of  everything  that  had  been  do-ne 
and  was  being. done,  the  dire  des-cription  was 
dreadfully  instinct  with  realitv,  as  any  man 
might  see  \\liat  was  Dr.  Hone's  verdict  as 
to  the  city  child?  The  infantile  mortality 
rate  was  appallingly  high,  250  per  thousand, 
whereas  in  Seftpn-park  it  was  under  80.  And 
in  the  Scotland  Division  half  the 
children  died  under,  five  years  of  age. 
In  this  report  the  Chinese  were  singled  out 
for  special  commendation.  "The  children" 
said  -Ur.  Hope,  are  always  very  well  clad 
very  well  cared  for,  and  very  kindly 
-™^-i-i^A°'^  of  the  Jews  it  was  said 
"riieohidren  a r,3  well  looked  ..ft-er  all 
suitably  clad,  and  not  one  ragged  or  bare 
footed  child  seen."  In  this  great  (;iiri»tian 
crty  the  heathen  Chinee  w?.s  ccmm-cnded 
and  the  Jew.  Iwas  oulv  the  Christian  chil- 
dren who  were  half-ted,  half-clad,  who 
swarmed  the  festering  streets  unshod.  -Over 
and  over  again  the  medical  ofhcer  attributed 


tb^'mieery  to  drink.     'I'he  excessive  number  J 
of    public-housjs     still    remained,    he     said,, 
"one   of   the   most   deploraible   and    hopeless 
features  with  Which  the  Sanitary   Authority' 
has   to   deal." 

Mr.  Ruth  then  appealed  for  a  much 
larger  investment  of  means  and  workers  for 
the  existing  societies  in  the  city  engaged  in 
the  rescue  of  child  life.  He  respjctfuUy 
iirged  the  City  Fathers  to  make  pronrpter 
and  fuller  use  for  the  sake  of  the  child 
i  of  a,ll  their  administrative  powers  in  the 
local  application  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
called  especial  attention  to  some  of  the 
points  in  the  Children  BiU  which  has  just 
passed  through  the  Comijiittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  also  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  open-air  a.nd  vacation  schools 
for  weakly  Children  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  greater  facilities  for  organised  play  m 
the  poorer  districts,  and  some  thorough 
6yste!ma.tic  teaching  in  temperance  and 
tiiVgiene  in  our  'day  schools. 

"In  conclusion  Mr,  Ruth  appealed  to  the 
Christian  Church  to  buUd  up  a  sanctuary 
of  souls  in  tlie  poor  areas  of  the  city,  by 
instituting  far  more  adequate  and  efHcient 
methods  of  meeting  the  pressing  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  children  of  the  slums. 
He  pleaded  with  young  men  and  women  to 
ioin  in  the  brigadles  of  sei-vice  which  were 
bein^  formed  in  the  city,  membership  of 
which  involved  at  least  one  hour  a  week's 
service  for  those  in  meed,  its  ideal  being 
"  the  union  of  those  who  love  m  the  service 
of  those  who  suffer." 


F,  DUl  MO  BLIND 
aiyDEIT  mSITS  [M 


It  is  doubtful  If  the  blindi  room  otl 
the  Lynn  Public  Library,  or  the  room 
ot  happiness,  as  the  pupils  of  Mis3 
Bubier  prefer  to  call  it,  has  ever  had  aj 
more  remarkable  or  interesting  visitor 
than  was  present  Saturday  and  Monday  I 
in  the  person  of  Samuel  Koffman,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  a  dtaf,  dumb  and 
blind!  man,  who  readily  reads  andi  wrltea 
all  the  systems  of  blind  spelling  Im  use 
and  successfully  operates  a.  number  of 
styles-  of  typewriters  of  both  blind  and' 
ordinary   patterns. 

Mr.  Koffman,  who  has-  been  deaf  and 
dumb  from  childliood,  was  oncei  a  florist 
In  has  native  town  of  Mt.  'Vernon.  He 
received  an  education  at  a  deaf  and 
dumb  school,  btit  became  blind  in  his 
youth.  tJndauntedi  at  what  would  sesan 
to  many  a  condition  of  hope'.esisness  Mr. 
Koffman  has-  quickly  masteredi  all  the 
blind  systems  In  ordinary  use,  becom- 
ing as  proficient  in  them  as  any  pupU 
In  whom  the  s^ns-es  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing  are    preserved. 

Mr.   Koffman  travels  in  company  with 
Master  Harry  Downing,   an.  exceedingly 
bright  lad  of  12,   who  acts  as  his  guide  j 
and-      interpreter,      talking      with      him 
through    the-   dieaf   and  '  dumb    alphabet,  | 
transmitted  through  the  sense  of  touch 
by  means  of  the  hands.     Conversation  Is 
carried    on    by    means    of    this    method 
with    a    facility    that    It   little    short    of 
marvelous     andi    nersons     are     able-     to  | 
readily  carry  on  a  m«st  interesting  talk 
with  this  remarkable  gentlemen,  who  is 
not    'only    exceedingly    interested    In  the 
talk  of  the  times,  but  Is  witty  and  thor- 
oughly-enjoys  a  good   joke. 

The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Kofman's 
stay  in  Lynn  is  to  examine  and  study 
the  methods  of  the  Lynn  blind  room 
and  on  Saturday  he  expressra  much  de- 
light at  the  success  of  the  Ly-nn  room 
and  freely  conversed  with  Miss  Bubier, 
who  quickly  mastered  the  method  by 
which  he  carries  on  conversation  and 
gave  him  many  Interesting  points  about 
the  room  and  the  city,  which  is  visiting. 
Mr.  Koffman  is  about  50  years  .<»ld,  and 
is  of  tall  and  vigorous  build.  He  walks 
five  milea  each  day  in  company  with 
his  interesting  little  guide,  andi  enjoys 
every  minute  of  the  walk.  His  favor- 
ite occupation  Is  fishing,  in  which  he 
takes  great  delight,  and  he  is  -tn  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  the  water,  and  en- 
joys a  row  with  Ms  young  guide  aa 
much  as   anyone. 

At    the   blind    room    on    Saturday    Mr. 
Koffman    played   a    game     of     checkers 
with    one   of    the    visitors   to    the   room,  j 
easily  defeating  his  opponent  by   a  fejwj 


well-executed   moves.       This  interes 
gentleman  expressed  a  great  deal  ot-a 
preciatlon    in    regard    to    the      title 
which   Miss   Bubier  knows   the  roon"" 
whloh  he  class  of  blind  studient.s  me 
"The    Room    of   Happiness,"   andi  m, 
the  statement  that  he,  too,  has  a  cht 
ful  name  for  his  own  workroom,  call 
it  tke  "SjinBblnejilnQ^.^....,^.—™— ,-.»-— ^ 
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Adam  Tideman  Yields 
to  Hereditary  Disease 


CATARACT  OPERATION  IS 
PERFORMED  ON  HIM. 


City  Hospital  Surgeons  Are 
Hopeful. 


After  dreading  for  over  half  a  century 
the  approach  of  blindness,  the  blight  of 
his  family,  Adam  Tideman,  aged  S5 
years,  has  at  last  been  overtaken  by  this 
misfortune. 

He  Is  now  In  city  hospital,  where  an 
operation  for  cataract  has  been  per- 
formed in  the  hopes  of  making  the  aged 
man  see  once  more.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  became  blind  when  40  years  of 
age  and  he  had  a  brothejijbbotrt:  the  same 
age  as  he,  who  was  stricken  many  years 
aao. 

iKiJ^ere  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  of 
cataract  on  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye  has  singled-'  out  the  Tideman  family 
for  Us  victims.  Whether  it  is  heredl- 
,tary  or  not  is  undecided,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  It  has  occurred  with  alarm- 
ing frequency  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Tideman  is  one  of  the  oldest  men 
of  Qulnsigamond  village,  where  he  Uveal 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Emit  A.  Calling, 
In  the  rear  of  B  Perry  street.  For  30  i 
years  he  has  lived  in  the  village  and 
much  of  this  time  has  worked  at  his 
trade  of  smelter  in  the  works  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  formerly 
Washburn   &   Moen  Manufacturing   Co. 

AVhen  he  came  to  the  village  30  years 
ago,  there  were  few  houses  there.  The 
iron  business 

Was   in   Its    Infancy. 

He  had  previously  had  a  wide  experience 
in  the  iron  districts  of  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Finland,  where  he  worked  as  a  smel- 
ter, so  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining lucrative  employment  at  the 
Qulnsigamond    mills. 

His  massive  frame,  which  even  now  is 
formidable  in  appearance,  indicated  more 
strength  than  Is  usual.  Mr.  Tideman  is 
no  mean  antagonist  now,  In  the  winter 
of  his  life,  as  many  are  willing  to  testify. 

He  was  well  past  the  middle  age  when 
he  came  to  Qulnsigamond  so  that  he  did 
not  readily  take  to  learning  the  English 
language.  Today  he  cannot  speak  a 
word  of  that  tongue,  conversing  only  in 
Swedish  with  his  acquaintances.  Every- 
body in  Qulnsigamond  knows  the  famil- 
iar figure  ot  the  old  man,  as  he  moves 
about  the  streets,  but  during  the  past 
few  weeks  he  has  been  missing  from  his 
accustomed  haunts. 
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Durine  the  latter  part  of  his  work  in 
the  wire  mill,  his  old  occupation  inside 
the  doors,  amid  the  heat  and  flying 
sparks,  proved  too  much  l^or  his  strength 
and  he  was  assigned 

to  the   LlsUler  Task 

of  tending  one  of  the  railr6ad  crossings 
In  the  big  yard  of  the  mill. 

The  Job  of  waving  a  red  flag  did  not 
Interfere  with  his  health  and  he  was  able 
to  continue  in  this  capacity  for  several 
years,  until  the  pension  system  of  the 
copmany  was  inaugurated.  This  was  about 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  tlie  first 
to  receive  his  I'ttle  pension  and  to  retire 
jfrom  the  busy  life  within  the  enclosure. 

He  is  still  strong  in  body  weighing  over 
20O  pounds,  and  up  to  within  six  months 
his  pnly  defect  has  been  In  hearing.  He 
has  been  almost  totally  deaf  for  many 
years.  This  was  one  of  the  tilings  which 
i prevented  him  from  learning  tlie  lan- 
guage. 

The  aged  man  delights  to  visit  his  son, 
Carl  Hjalmar  Tldeman,  16  Carlatad  street, 
and  it  was  on  one  of  his  visits  that  his 
new  malady  was  first  discovered  to  be 
severe.  He  was  part  way  home  and  sud- 
denly   was    at    a    loss    for    direction. 

He  attempted  to  find  Perrj'  street,  but 
couldn't  do  so.  He  made  several  wrong 
turns  and  side  excursions  on  Millbury 
street,  until  Gustaf  F.  Plskator  was  at- 
tracted by  his  strange  actions.  He  found 
the  old  man  groping  about  the  street 
in  a  vain  effort  to  locate  Perry  street. 
He  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go  home, 
and  upon  receiving 

an    Aflirmattre    Reply, 

took  him  home.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  distinguish  objects,  owing  to  the 
progress  of  the   disease  of  the  eyes. 

Previous  to  this  time  people  had  no- 
ticed that  he  often  groped  for  a  door 
or  other  object,  and  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness.  When  he 
was  taken  liome  by  Mr.  Piskator  he  was 
totally  blind. 

Several  doctors  were  consulted  and  af- 
ter a  thorough  examination  it  was  an- 
nounced that  cataracts  were  well  devel- 
oped in  both  eyes.  The  only  cure  being 
an  operation,  Mr.  Tldeman  was  sent  to 
Iclty  hospital,  where  he  has  been  dieting 
ifor  a  few  days,  previous  to  the  opera- 
jtion. 

I  He  was  visited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
iCalUng,  yesterday,  and  she  found  hira 
comfortable,  after  the  delicate  operations 
on  each  eye.  He  wanted  to  go  home  with 
her,  and  recover  from  the  cutting,  but 
jthis  was  positively  forbidden.  The  doc- 
tors say  that  the  only  hope  for  complete 
recovery 

Is  Complete  Quiet 
for  at   least   six   days. 

Only  a  slight  movement  of  the  bandaged 
head  may  overtlirow  the  result  of  the 
operation. 

This  fact  was  impi-esscd  upon  Mr.  Tide- 
man  by  his  daughter  and  nurse,  and  the 
relatives  are  now  hoping  that  he  do  his 
best  to  live  up  to  the  rule.  A  sneeze  or  a 
cough  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  likely 
to  spoil  all. 

The  85th  birthday  of  Mr.  Tldeman  came 
July  11.  He  is  a  native  of  Blakelng,  Swe- 
den. Beside  the  two  adult  children  in 
Qumsigamond,  Mr.  Tldeman  has  a  son 
Kmll.  in  Alabama,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Brown  of  Madison,  Wis. 

Speaking  of  the  case  yesterday,  Mrs. 
palling  said:  "I  have  often  wondered  how 
my  father  happened  to  escape  the  dreaded 
blindness,  which  has  afflicted  so  many  of 
our  relatives.  In  the  old  country  it  was 
not  known  that  there  was  a  cure  for  the 
complaint,  and  our  relatives  lived  and 
died  in  their  blindness. 

"When  my  father  first  showed  signs  of 
blindness,  I  supposed  it  was  due  to  his 
advanced  age,  and  not  to  any  particular 
disease.  Old  people  are  quite  likely  to 
lose  their  faculties  as  they  grow  older 
and  from  the  extreme  age  of  father,- 1 
concluded  that  It  was  only  natural  that 
his  vision  was  becoming  dim. 

"He  consulted  a  doctor 
I 

on    His    Own    Aeconntf 

and  Was  advised  that  an  operation  would 
probably  cure  him,  or  at  least  it  afford- 
ed^^me  hope  for  recovery.  I  was  mud* 
JlBTprised  to  learn  this,  but  of  course  tt 
rwas  good  news.  I  have  to  care  for  father, 
and  his  blindness,  beside  being  a  terrible 
thing  for  him  to  bear,  would  make  his 
[care  a  difficult  matter. 

"The  operation  on  both  eyes  for  the  i-e- 
moval  of  the  cataracts  at  city  hospital 
has  been  successful,  so  the  doctors  say. 
The  chances  for  recovery  are  considered 
good  In  spite  of  the  advanced  age  of  the 
patient.  Whether  he  can  remain  perfectly 
still  for  five  or  six  days  or  not,. I  cannot 
say.  He  wanted  to  come  home  right  after 
the  operation,  but  I  told  him  that  his  only 
chance  lay  In  remaining  in  bed  for  five 
or  six  days. 

"The  bandages  will  not  be  removed  for 
a  long  time,  and  every  precaution  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the  eye  while 
It  Is  healing.  A  sudden,  strong  light  would 
probably  destroy  the  sight  for  good  and 
all.  Father  told  me  that  the  doctors  were 
going  to  give  him  some  nice  glass  eves 
By  those  he  meant  spectacles.  ' 

"It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  wear 
smoked  glasses  for  a  while,  and  then  he 


will  he  given  a  pair  of  glasses  with  nnw- 
erful  convex  lenses,  which  will   give 

tlie    Same    Kffect 

from  the  outside  as  the  crystalline  lense 
did  Inside  the  eye.  The  removal  of  the 
lenses  from  the  eye  will  make  these  glass- 
es necessary'. 

"All    this    hinges   on    the    recovery    from 
the  operation," 
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pilND  LIKE  >'  \ 
HIS  PARENTS 


ADAM     TIBEMAN    OF     WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER,  July  28.— After  living 
In  constant  dread  for  more  than  a  half 
century  of  the  approach  of  blindness, 
the  blight  of  his  family  for  generations, 
Adam  Tldman,  aged  85,  a  well-to-do  and 
promlneht  resident  of  the  suburb  of 
Qulnslgamond,  has  at  least  been  over- 
taken by  this  misfortune. 

He  Is  now  at  the  City  Hospital  where 
an  operation  for  cataract  has  been  per- 
formed In  the  hope  of  making  the  aged 
man  Bee  once  more.  Both  hisi  father 
and  mother  became  blind  when  40 
old  and  he  has  a  b'^other  who  was 
en  blind  at  the  age  of  40. 
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FOR,     SCHOOL     FOR      BLiNtJ 


famme  for   Benefit   Eu- 
;eilt  at  Plymouth  Church 
I  Thursday   Night. 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
1  for  the  blind  will  be  given  Thursday  night 
at  S:15  o'clock  at  Plymouth  church.  Those 
who  will  take  part  are  Charles  W.  Dodge 
whose  recent  recitals  in  Chicago  attract- 
ed wide  notice;  Harry  F.  Meurer,  tenor- 
Arthur  Daniells.  baritone;  Mrs.  McNary' 
soprano,  and  Prof.  Hugo  Bach,  cello'. 
Charles  Lurvey  will  be  accompanist. 

Miss  Fink  will  give  a  humorous  reading 
entitled  "The  Grand  Opera,"  with  musical 
accompaniment. 

Charles  A.  A.  McGee.  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  school  for  the  blind,  wiu 
make  an  address.  '      M 


TIJ[  BLIND 


WOMEN'S  m 


Members  of  Brooklyn  Organiza- 
tion and  Manhattan  Visitors 
Spend  Day  at  Beach. 


{HE   CLUB'S   RAPID   GROWTH. 

To    Give    Entertainment    and    Play 

Next    Winter— Needs    Large 

Room  for  Meetings. 

I     Rockaway   Beach   was    the   scene   ot   a 
;^ost   unusual   beach   party   last   Wednes- 
day,   when    the    members    of     the     Blind 
Women's    Club    of    Brooklyn    held    their 
first   annual   picnic.     Many  young  women 
members  of  the  organization  and  a  num- 
ber   of    blind    visitors    from    Manhattan, 
under  escort,  spent  the  day  on  the  sands 
and    took   in    many   of   the    "shows."   en- 
,  Joying    the    various    sports   just    as   much 
[as   any   other   young    people.     They   rode 
the  merry-go-rounds  and  the  steeplechase 
horses,  visited  and  experimented  with  a 
lot  of  the  other  attractions,  and— for  the 
first  time   in  their  lives  in   most   cases- 
ventured    into    the   surf    and    enjoved    a 
real   ocean   bath.     They   stayed   down   at 
the  beach  all   day  and  evening  and  had 
a   fine    picnic    luncheon    and    supper.  All 
wore  their  pretty  little  club  pins,  a  four 
leaf  clover  with  the  initials  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

This  club  Is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
m  Brooklyn,  and  since  its  organiEatlon 
last  fall  it  has  progressed  wonderfully. 
It  IS  unique  in  that  its  conception  and 
management  have  been  entirely  the  work 
of  the  blind  women  themselves.  The 
members  enjoy  a  social  meeting  once  a 
month,  usually  at  the  home  of  their 
?5.fi?^°''  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austen,  of 
2i2  State  street.  The  September  meeting 
wT„^°,.  Held  on  the  lawn  of  a  membe? 
who  lives   in  Gravesend. 

The    club   roll    Is     growing   larger,    and 
the  members  feel  the  need  of  proper  ac- 
commodations.     As    each    has    to    be    ac- 
companied   by   a   guide    to   all    meetings. 
It  IS  necessary  to  have  a  good  sized  room 
and  this  is  not  easy  to  get  in  an  ordinary 
residence.    The  women  meet  all  their  own 
expenses,   as   their  club   is  not   connected 
with  any  charitable  Institution  or  church 
but    they    cannot    afford    to    maintain    a 
regular  clubhouse.     They  are  hoping  that 
some    association    or    person   will   donate 
to  tbem  a  lodgeroom  for  their  meetings 
and   believe   that,    if   they  get   one.   their 
work    will    advance    much    more    rapidly 
They    themselves     propose     to    help    the" 
blind  poor  of  the  city  in  various  wavs. 

At  the  beach  party  on  Wednesday  "there 
were  present  from  Brooklvn  Miss  A.gnes 
Young_  jiigg  Maybelle  Decker.  Miss  Rhoda 
Fcldmeier,  Miss  Amelia  Meierdiercks, 
Mrs.  Josephine  L,  .A.usten.  Mrs.  Rice  Mrs 
Greenwood.  Miss  Mary  Coonev  Mr='  Ella 
Borteis,  and  from  Manhattan'Miss  Agnes 
Stafford,  Miss  Dora  Fecbtel,  Mrs.  Polack, ; 
Miss  Katherine  Meyers.  Miss  Renns.  Miss 
Bartels.  Miss  Bowne,  Miss  Theresa  De 
Franci§„j»t  I 
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Tae ^'Cuyahoga-co  Wittd-  relief 
commission  promises  to  pay  pen-, 
siona  to  *he  blind  in  a  week.  There ! 
are  about  300  blind  in  the  county.  1 
Pensions  for  the  year  will  cost  $30,, 
000  under  the  law  passed  by  the  last 
legislature.  Payment  will  be  dated 
back  to  July  1. 

The  blind  commission,  through  M. 
Stanley  Brown,  secretary,  issued 
this  statement  Monday: 

•'The  blind  relief  commission  of 
Cuyahoga-co  was  appointed  by  Pro- 
bate Judge  Hadden  May  20.  This 
commission  promptly  met  thereaft- 
er at  the  offices  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, to  proceed  with  the 
■work  of  distributing  the  fund. 

"The  commission  was  informed 
through  counsel  for  the  county 
commissioners  that  they  deemed  it 
wise  to  obtain  the  written  opinion 
of  the  attorney  general  as  to  wheth- 
er the  act  was  constitutional. 

"June  39  this  opinion  was  ren- 
dered, and  thereafter  promptly  the 
commission  proceeded  to  have  the 
necessary  printing  done  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  applications, 

"At  this  time  there  are  on  file  175 
applications.  Within  the  next  five 
or  six  days  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

"In  the  smaller  counties  where 
only  a  few  applications  are  made 
necessarily  the  pension  has  been 
paid  more  promptly.  The  commis- 
sion feels  that  there  has  been  no  un- 
necessary delay  on  its  part." 


Musical  Comment 
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BY    OLIN    DOWNES 


Blind  Musician  Is  Editor 

of  Musical  Magazine 


The  aptltufle  of  the  blind  for  music  has 
long  been  a  matter   of  Investigation  and 

helrmrinlhe  majority  of  eases  becomes 
astonishingly  acute.  It  r«<l"Jff^,^^iVea 
casual  glance,  as  It  were,  ^t  *he^^'°°'^4! 
of  history  to  find  numerous  ^"^trlous  ex 
amcles  of  those  who  have  been  thus, 
sSltten,  though  not.  fortunately,  extln- 
g'Sshed  at  the  height  of  a  glorious  ca- 
reer. It  Is  edifying  to  recall  the  Instances 
of  those  two  musical  giants.  Bach  and 
Handel  who.  alas,  departed  this  earth 
to  SarkneTa.  the  latter  as  a  direct  result 
of  hts  too  zealous  perusal.  In  y°^^^-°l 
scores  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the 
foS^er  from  a  no  doubt  similar  causa. 
W^ld  weTave  had  some  of  the  ringing 
.^ges  of  "Paradise  Lost"  If  the  poet  had 

seen  as  other  men? 

In  Newton  lives  Professor  H.  J-  Krum- 
peln,  a  blind  musician,  whose  accomplish 
ments  have  been  a  source  of  remark 
Som  many  mouths,  for  he  Is  a  virtuoso 
upon  several  Instruments  and  ^3=.  com- 
poser has  given  the  world  a  large  colleo- 

'Ts  °a  b'^^tn  accident  with  a  large-sized 
penknife  deprived  the  WoteBnov  oi  bis 
iyeslght.  To  quote  his  o""  ,?^°r^^-  -5.g 
ine  cut  off  from  many  childish  sports, 
vlf..  football,  cricket,  throwing  fones  at 
windows,  ringing  doorbells  etc.,  etc., 
thereby  constituting  myself  a  Palnful 
nleasuro  I  found  time  to  cultivate  the 
^oXanTonshlp  of  a  P'-no.  remembering 
the  maxim  that  'Muslo  hath  charms, 
even  for  the  savage  breast. 

It  was  a  result  of  this  deploraWs  Jnd- 
aent  that  Professor  Krumpeln's  every 
thought  and  energy  went  to  the  aevelop- 
■ment  of  his  musical  sense.  He  was  born 
In  ..ondon  In  1875,  and  it  was  from  his 
mother  and  her  family  that  he  Inherited 
his  artistic  facility. 

The  first  piano  piece  was  composed  at 
the  age  of  8;  at  12  he  entered  the  Eoyal 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Edinburgh;  three 
years  later  he  became  solo  organist  for 
the  Institution.  In  his  ISth.  year,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Breadalbane  and  T.  S.  ColUnson.  organist 
of  St  Mars''s  Cathedral,  the  young-  rnusl- 
clan  received  the  appointment  of  organist 
and  choir-master  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
North  Berwick.  Scotland.  .  ^^  ,  .,  _ 
North  Berwick,  It  Is  said.  Is  the  leading 
golfing  centre  of  the  world.  Small  won- 
der then,  that  Profesor  Krumpeln  came 
Into  contact  with  such  personages  as  Mr. 
Rufus  Choate,  our  former  English  ambas- 
sador, who  is  said  to  have  derived  de- 
lirious pleasure  from  golf;  the  tins- 
combs  of  Pennsylvania;  Joe  MItcheU 
Chapel,  editor  of  the  National  Magazine, 
and  sundry  of  the  Royalty  I 

The  hard-working  organist,  who,  by 
the  way,  Is  also  an  athlete  of 
uncommon  powers,  had  In  the  mean- 
time become  pleasantly  familiar  with 
the  violin  and  piano  and  had  pro- 
duced a  number  of  compositions.  In  1900 
he  was  made  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  In  London,  and  In  the 
following  year  there  came  to  pass  a 
memorable  journey  Into  France,  where 
he  played  In  the  Boulogne  Cathedral.  He 
became  a  favorite  pupil  of  Slgnor  Alberto 
Bach  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Budapest, 
Hungary,  also  of  the  Florence  Academy, 

In  1902  Professor  Krumpeln  arrived  In 
America,    becoming    organist    and    choir 


PROFESSOR   H.   3.    KRUMPBIiH, 

Pianist,    organist,    violinist,    athlet*    Miff 

editor  of  the  Ophlclelde. 


master  of  tha  Episcopal  Church  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  where  he  Is  now  pend- 
ing the  summer.  In  1906  he  resigned  thlB 
position  to  come  to  Boston  as  organist 
and  music  director  of  the  Central  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  he  still  officiates. 

This    musician    has   now   In   his    reper- 
toire, which  of  course  consists  entirely  oJ 
music   that  Is  memorized,   several  orato- 
rios  and   cantatas    and   hundreds   of   an- 
thems,  solos,   quartets,  etc.    During  last 
Lent  he  gave  a  series  of  seven  organ  re- 
citals at  the  Eliot  Church.   Newton.     He 
believes  that  "the  future  of  muslo  awalta 
the    Invention   of    a   new    notation."     Ha 
now  edits  a  musical  magazine  called  tha 
OphlcUede.     The   publication   Is   a   maga- 
zine   of     auriferous    phrase     and    telling 
metaphor.     The   purpose   of  the   publica- 
tion   is    the    Issuing    of    "articles    on    art 
and    the    science    of   music;    It   will    also 
have  In  view   the   material   advancement 
of  earnest  musicians,   performers,   teach- 
ers   and    studen.ts."      This    statement    la 
prefixed  by  the  assurance,  which  will  re- 
lieve those  musicians  who  are  not  In  tha 
habit  of  Indulging  in  Henry  James,  that 
It   Is   not  the   Intention   of   the  editor   ta 
"print   editorials     teeming    with   platonlfl 
verbosity,  and  a  sjmcopated  labyrinth 'of 
extenuated    platltudlnal    expostulations." 
No!   verbosity,   be  It  platonlc   or  other- 
wise.   Is    seldom    acceptable,    and,    whlU 
Professor   Krumpeln   Is  without   doubt   a 
past   master   of   syncopation,   his   readers 
will    scarcely    wish    him    to    develop    hia 
abilities    In   the   direction   of   extenuated, 
platltudlnal,    labyrinthine    expostulations, 
especially    during    the    summer    months. 
The  OphlcUede  Is  the  product  of  Ita  orig- 
inator's labors  and  experiences.  It  should 
gain  many  readers.     The   editor  Is   look- 
ing forward   to  a  winter  of  especial  ac- 
tivity  after   the    summer's    rest   and   re- 
laxation in  Vermont  State. 
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SIGHTLESS  PRESIDENT  OF 
\      CLUB  OF  BLIND  WOMEN- 


<:3£fJ^&^XPlr£: 


PLME. 


It  Has  Thirty-two  Members  and 
Sadly  Needs  More  Commo- 
dious Quarters  than 
It  Now  Occupies. 


AUTO  RIDE  GIVEN  BY 

KINDLY  GENTLEMEN. 


Is  Preparing  to  Present  Play 

Written    by    Dramatist 

Who  Is  Sightless. 


in  tttie  rear  of  a  candy  store  In  the 
two-atory  frame  building  No.  272  State 
street,  -within  a  stone's  throw  of  Police 
Hea<la«arters.  the  blmd  women  of 
Brooklvn  .hold  their  weekly  me«tinss. 
Some  of  them  were  born  with  the  sense 
of  sight,  consequently  they  suffer  more 
keenfy  than  Hhose  who  have  never 
known  its  value. 

Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austen,  whose  home 
is  in  the  Stale  street  house,  is  the  Presl- 
dPnt  of  this  association  of  the  slgihtless. 
She  Is  aibout  thirty-three  years  olc.  , 
AVhlle  out  on  a  ranch  in  Texas,  seven 
years  &?o,  she  was  seized  with  cerebnvl  ! 
hemorrhage.  It  eompletciy  destroyed  her 
eveslsht.  Aiter  vainly  tryl-is  everything 
suiTjested  to  get  rei.ef  from  terrible  aC- 
■Ji-^Uon  she  decided  to  form  a  club  of 
other  Brooililyn  blind  women  and  girls 
with  a  view  of  giving  thc-m  some  pleas- 
^"■"i  knew  there  must  be  other  T\-omen 

|f??lrto^  rry\r^oLt^^?^"£§-t, 
ye1>r  Miss  AgneT  Young.  Mis^  -^jella, 
iTiioi.^rrl^ic'KS    -viiss  May  Cor'ne-y  and  I  or- 

li^lJod'  to'    secure    ^°^-''i..fl!rTs°"anS 
among  the  blind   women  and  girls  ana 
Ito  help  the  poor  afflicted  a^  we  are. 
Greiv   Quickly. 
"Sdnoe  that  time  the  club  has  S^own  to 
ithlrty-tv;o     members.       Sixteen    of     the 
i  rnembers  are  blind,  but,  of  course,  ma 
'blind    girls'    club    every    member    must 
have  a^  guide.     Then  we  have  three  as- 
sociate members  who  can  see. 

■Om-  meetings  are  conducted  the  same 
J  as  any  club  would  conduct  'tf-,^  .-^rjl^j 
^Ipierdeicks  Is  our  secretary.  She  taies^ 
■^1  her  notes  In  point  print  and  reads 
ifjr  mfnutes  tihe  fillo^ing  week  without 

'^  "BiMhfwaV:  we  have  a  fourleaf  clov- 
er 7or  a  Pin.  and  a  motto-'To  be,  rather 

"^^■hl°  ma'lSr'ity  of.  ti.ese  -o^nen  and 
glris  work  for  a  living.  Miss  Msier- 
rtf-^oks  can  tN-pewrite  and  make  all 
lk!nd=  of  fancy  bead  work,  opera  bags, 
&'"    and  several  of  the  others  do  beautl- 

'";On'i'\Mnr,'"'^;^.ould  in.e  to  ask  for  Is 
a   new    club   room,     'aie   girls   meet   m 
mv    house    just    now.      The    rooms,  are, 
,°^?v  smlll  ind  the  th1rtv-two  memi^rs 


Oo 


^vSRo-Sow  aAtcnd  can  toe  seated  only  j 
with  rtlfflmiltv.  M  Fome  one  would  only 
giive  us  some  kind  of  a  club  room  t 'i 
would  l:>e  the  sreavest  kind  of  chanty.  ,, 
We  are  non-se=tavian.  Every  creed  and  ii 
r^lry  nationality  is  ^cartily  welcome. 

••Most  of  our  members  are  Snls  who 
went  to  school  together,  and  we  have 
considerable  musical  talent  m  the  club, 
which  is  displayed  at  the  meet"lSf; 
Mi=is  Lillias  Robertson,  tihe  girl  who  san,=j 
so  :much  last  season  in  New  York,  Is  a 
member,  and  so  is  .ibss  Rhoda  I  eld- 
mriH-".    the    well-knoWn    ^ruitar    P'ayer. 

•■We  will  be  glad  if  some  girls  who 
have^  nothing  to^'do  and  would  like  to 
do  some  philanthropic  work  would  offer 
their  services  as  guides 


Had   Anto    Tril>. 

"Sometimes  we  co-operate  with  the 
New  York  club.  We  invite  its  members 
over  to  share  our  pleasures.  We  went 
foran  automobile  ride  a  short  time  ago 
to  which  spmo  Sentlemen  v.-^r^  Xma 
enough  to  invite  us.  Last  "f'^'i.  .™J^ 
vlVited  Bockaway  Beach,  went  bathing 
and  took  i^  most  of  -the  attractions, 
merry-go-rounds,    steeplechase,    &o. 

"The  third  Friday  in  this  months 
are  to  have  a  lavfn  party  on  I^ke 
street  Gravesend,  at  the  home  ol  one 
Of  the  girls  who  is  crippled  as  weU  as 
Mind  MLss  Jessie  Pross.  In  the  winter 
^r  win  Jive  a  play  entitled  "Wan  ed: 
A  Girl  with  References.  The  play 
wrisht  Rudolph  Hutchinson,  is  Wind^l 
^ne   pirts   will   be_^  given   out   in   a   few 

^.    a^nd    S^'^^i-l^^^  ^oyTrl 

%e^^ssi?i^''of^is%|35  -K 

Miss    Katherine     Myers     and     Mrs.     J. 

^^tS?' a'^'iodate  members,   all  of  whom 
ar^  "sl4te<a  "   are  Miss  Harriet  Young. 
■Mrs    f>tav   Dicker.   Miss  L.  Meierdeickd 
and  Miss  Margaret  Tucker.  i 

6E1  HELP 
\m  PS  ED! 


Blind  Newsboy  Who  Is  Eager  to 
t  H,/    Go  to  College 


High  school  last  June  as  one  of  thei 
higliest  in  his  class,  tils  average  be-, 
ing  over  90.  He  lives  at  1231  Eastj 
86th  street  and  till  quite  recently  sold: 
papers  afternoons  in  front  of  the  Hol-j 
lenden  hotel. 

Francis  also  had  to  support  him- 
self to  stay  at  school.  His  father  is 
dead,  his  mother  is  poor  and  no  onei 
to  help  him.  Not  being  able  to  readl 
or  write,  he  had  to  have  things  readl 
to  him  and  use  the  blind  •tnan's  sys-l 
tem  of  writing,  which  depends  upon 
the  sense  of  touch  and  is  very  slowl 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

However,   to  mention  his   achieve- 
ments at  school  only  would  be  an  in- 
justice.    He  is  an  accomplished  mu- 
■  sician,  playing  the  organ  and  piano 
!  to  perfection  and  is  the  composer  of 
I  two  popular  songs.     His  songs,  "Go- 
ing   Back    to    Cleveland"    and    "The 
Mollycoddle  Man"  have  made  a  hit 
1  all  over  the  country. 

The  first  song  is  sung  in  every 
large  city  of  the  United  States  v/lm 
the  name  Cleveland  replaced  by  we 
name  of  the  city  where  it  is  sufg,! 
i.  e.,  "Going  Back  to  New  Yop|,"! 
"Going  Back  to  Chicago,"  etc.        '" 

It  is  the  ambition  of  this  boy  to 
go  to  college.  His  only  drawback  is 
lack  of  funds.  The  ''Newsboys'  Col- 
lege Fund"  would  supply  this  need. 

Will  you  help  this  enterprise 
along?  See  if  you  can  do  what  thei 
employes  of  the  Superior  Savings  &' 
Trust  Company  did.  Each  one  gave: 
a  small  amount  and  $5.50  was  raised. 
The  fund  now  is  as  follows: 

Previously  acknowledged    $562  00 

Charles   P.    Salen 10  00 

Employes  Superior  Savings  & 
Trust  Company 5  50, 


Total $577  50 


;-j*^ 


Bim  FORIANY  YEARS, 

5ankey;eyahgelist,dies 

Overwork  iiL  MisMltn  Field  the  OauBej 
e^x.  ofNtef  Ailment.  , 


MOST  FAMOUS  GOSPEL  smaEa 


He  and  Dwlght   L.  Moody   Made  the 
•Widest       HellslbuB        Compalsn 

This   Country   Ever  KneTV.  1 


FRANCIS  V.  BRADY 
i         (BY  JOB  KAUFMAN) 

I      Francis  V.   Brady,   who   is   almost 
1  totally    blind,    graduated   from    East! 


After  struggling  tor  several  years 
against  total  blindness  and  nervous  breal?:; 
down  brought  on  by  overwork  In  his  old 
age,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  noted  singer,  com- 
poser of  hymns  and  evangelist,  who  was 
associated  with  Dwight  L.  Moody,  is  dead 
In  his  home  at  No.  148  South  Oxford] 
street,  Brooklyn.  Sankey  was  in  his , 
sixty-eighth  year,  and  perhaps  would 
have  lived  much  longer  had  he  not  tried 
to  continue  his  evangelistic  work  when  his 
age  made  him  unfit  for  it. 

Excepting  his  co-worker.  Moody.  San-' 
key  was  perhaps  the  greatest  evangelist 
In    Christendom    of    the    present    century. 

It  was  said  that  he  and  Moody  did  more 

to  spread  Christian  worship  i^^  th«  ^°^'^ 
than  any  other  two  men  of  the  ceULury^ 
They  traveled  together  and  held  roee""Sf 
anywhere  they  could  get  an  audience 
Moody  doing  the  Pleaching  and  Sankey 
the  singing.  Not  only  was  Sa^gLg 
singer  of  good  voice  and  intense  feeling 
he  was, ihl  composer  of  many  hymns  that 
are  sung  all  over  the  world.  He  com 
pfled  hymn\ooks  which  had  a  circulation 
of  several  millions  of  copies.  At  nrst 
Sankev  composed  only  the  music  of  hit. 
hymns';  bi°t  eventually  he  took  to  writing 

^°^T^'^oTt"fa^oTs;%mn   he   compo^ 
waa  "The  Ninety  and  Nine.       The  mugjaj 


came  to  him  as  he  sat  at  an  organ  before 
a  congregation  in  Edinburgh.  When  asked 
to'  sing  something,  he  could  "Ot  think  of 
any thfng. appropriate  to  the  occasion  Re- 
membeHng  a  clipping  £™J"  an  English 
Journal  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  set  .the 
poem  before  him  and  began  to  smg,  com- 
posing an  air,  phrase  by  phrase,  as  he 
wen?  along.  The  effect  on  the  audience 
was  remarkable.  After  the  meeting,  Sati- 
key  wrote  out  the  music  of  the  hymn 
without  changing  a  note  and  it  remains 
thus"  to-day.  ,.^^,     ,        !♦„<■. 

Sankey  was  born  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Edenburg.  Pft.,  on  August  28,  1540.  He 
was  a  son' of  David  and  Mary  Sankey., 
who  had  sufficient  means  to  give  their  son 
a  good  education.  In  fact,  young  Sankey 
never  saw  want,  like  'this  co-worker. 
Moody.  When  he  was  young  Sankey  s 
parents  moved  to  Newcastle,  Fa.,  where 
h'e  became  leader  of  a  church  choir 
When  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  Sankey  was  one  of 
the  first  to  respond.  He  served  'a  year  in 
the  army  and  in  that  time  used  to  gather 
his  comrades  about  him  In  camp  and  hold 
revival  meetings.  _  ^,      ,,^, 

After  election  as  president  of  the  New- 
castle T.  M.  C.  A.,  Sankey  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  to  a  T.  M.  C.  A.  convention  in 
Indianapolis.  He  was  then  30  years  old. 
At  the  convention  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Moody  and  soon  after  joined  him 
in  evangelistic  work.  At  the  convention 
Moody  spoke  and  young  Sankey  sang  m 
the  audience.  When  a  prayer  was  ended, 
Sankey  arose  and  began-  a  hymn.  So  Im- 
pressed was  the  congregation  with  the 
young  man's'  voice  that  rriany  forgot  to 
sing  with  him.  When  the  services  were 
ended  Moody  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Mo- 
Millen  to  tell  Sankey  he  wanted  to  see 
him  Moody  grasped  the  young  singer ' 
by  the  hand  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
from  and  what  he  did  for  a  living.  When 
Sankey  said  he  held  a  Goverhment  posi- 
tion   Moody  said  abruptly: 

"You  must  give  it  up.  Tou  must  come 
with  me,  for  I  need  you  and  your  voice  in 
my  work." 

In  Chicago  the  two  conducted  big  evan- 
gelistic meetings  every  night  In  Parwell's 
Hall  until  the  Chicago  fire  destroyed  that 
building.  Then  the  two  evangelists  fie- 
lded to  make  a  tour  of  Europe.  On  that 
■emorable  trip  Moody  did  the  preaching, 
fe-nkey  merely  conducting  the  singing  and 
fomposing  hymns  when  he  had  a  few 
pinutes  tb  spare. 

■  In  the  early  days  of  evangelism  hymn 
■books  were  needed  and  Sankey  set  about 
'diligently  to  supply  the  want.  He  com- 
posed hymn  after  hymn  until  he  had 
enough  of  them  to  publish  In  book  form. 
The  hooka  soon  became  so  popular  they 
circulated  among  the  churches  by  mil- 
lions. 

After  the  European  tour  Sankey  began 
to  devote  himself  to  prpaching  a  little. 
Soon  his  fame  as  an  evangelist  became 
great,  and  he  and  Moody  decided  to  sep- 
arate after  years  of  collaboration.  It  was 
reported  ttiey  had  quarreled,  but  both 
men  denied  that.  They  explained  they  be- 
lieved they  could  accomplish  much  more 
by  working  Independently. 

When  Mooody  died.  In  1899,  San'key  felt 
the  loss  of  his  old  companion  keenly.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  decided  to  travel  over 
the  routes  he  and  Moody  had  covered 
years  before  and  to  preach  In  every  place 
where  he  and  iMoody  had  stopped.  Age 
was  beginning  to  tell  on  the  singing  evan- 
gellBt  at  the  time,  but  It  did  not  affect  his 
ambition.  Ue  managed  to  flnish  the  tour, 
but  the  tax  on  his  constitution  was  too 
great,  and  soon  after  he  returned  he  began 
to  fail  in  health.  A  nervous  breakdown 
followed  and  his  eyes  began  to  fail. 

In  1902  it  was  announced  that  Sankey, ! 
who  had  been  a  lifelong  Methodist,  had 
transferred  "his  allegince  to  the  Lafayette 
(Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  of  which 
the  Rev  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  his  close 
friend,  was  pastor.  Sankey  explained  he 
made  the  change,  not  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  Methodism  as  much  as  ever  but 
because  he  wished  to  attend  a  church  that 
was  conveniently  near  his  home  and  with 
which  the  members  of  the  family  were  al- 
■ed  The  little  difference  in  the  creeds  of 
Rie'two  churches,  he  said,  did  not  matteri 
Riuch.  In  1903  Sankey  became  totally  blind 
End  operations  by  the  most  skilled  sur- 
feeons  failed  to  -  restore  his  sight  Since 
Rhat  affliction  befell  him  he  lived  Inactive 
lln  his  Brooklyn  home.  He  died  there  at  7 
Fo' clock  last  Thursday  night.  He  Is  survived 
!bv  Ms  widow,  Fanny  V.  Sankey;  two  sons. 
Allen  I.  and  Edward  Sankey,  and  two 
grandchildren. 
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PAYS  THE  PENALTY 

S  SIGHT. 


Adam  Tideraan   Becomes  Totally   Blind 

Because  He  Disobeys  Doctor 

After  Operation. 


Blind  because  he  would  not  obey  tha 
doctor,  Adam  Tldeman  was  led  tottering, 
from  city  hospital,  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  boarded  a  car  for  his  home  In  the 
rear  of  5  Perry  street,   Quinsigamond. 

Th€  doctors  told  him,  through  an  inter- 
preter, that  he  could  never  see  again. 

This  was  brought  about  by  his  failure  to 
comply  with  orders  issued  after  two  op- 
erations for  cataract.  The  orders  were  for 
complete  repose. 

He  was  continually  on  the  move  in  his 
waking  hours,  and  nothing  that .  the  at- 
tendants at  the  hospital  could  do  would 
prevent  his  activity. 

'  Staggering  with  weakness  caused  by  his 
long  siege  at  city  hospital,  the  aged  man 
was  led  along  Front  street  yesterdaj^  tOJ 
reach  a  Quinsigamond  trolley  car,  assist- 
led  by  his  grandson,  Kagnar,  and  a  hospi- 
tal attendant.  His  appearance  was  m 
striking  contrast  to  his  usual  robust  and 
healthy  appearance. 

He  looked  every  bit  of  his  S5  years,  al- 
though he  carried  their  load  with  ease 
before  stricken  with  blindness.  1  he  doc- 
tors say  that  the  blindness  wf"!'!  have 
been  only  temporaiT  had  he  listened  to 
the  words  of  his  family,  nurses  and  pip  si- 
cians.  Within  a  week  they  had  not  given 
up  hope  of  saving  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
but  a  few  days  ago  it  was  decided  that 
he,  was  totally  blind  and  would  always  re- 

''    The   case    has    been    a    remarkable    one 

■from  several  points   of  view.     The  mans 

lextreme  age   was   against   him   In   having 

such  a  delicate  operation  as  the  removal 

of  the  crystalline  lenses  of  both  eyes  may 

well  be  taken  seriously  by   a  young  ma.n, 

In  tha  opinion  of  the  doctors. 

1    During   the   operation   his   mmd   became 

clouded  so   that   he   feared   the   action   of 

the  doctors  on  his  anatomy  and  muttered 

■m  Swedish  that  he  hadn't  cx)me   to     the 

'  hospital  to  be   carved   up.      H  s   relatives 

aald  last  night  that  this  disposition  ori  his 

llvt  of  acting  contrary  to  express  orders 

was   responsible   for   his  present  sightless 

'''h6  arrived  home  yesterday  in  a  weak 
state,  and  was  tenderly  cared  for  hy^  us 
daughter.  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Calling  with 
whom  he  has  Uved  many  >'^ars.  The  case 
of  the  old  man  has  aro.used  a  degiee  ot 
interest  in  the  village,  because  he  is  wWe- 
ily.  known,  having   been  a  resident  for  oO 

''^During,  this  time  his  massive  figure  has 
become  familiar  to  about  everybody  living 
i  hT\iuinsigamond.  His  daily  walk.=.  about 
the  streets,  will  now  be  a.t  an  end,  and  he 
will    .be    missed     from     his      accustomed 

His  bodily  health  seems' to  have  under- 
gone a  distinct  change  for  the  worse  since 
his -eyes  went  to  the  bad.  Whether  tills 
Is  due  to  the  failure  of ,  the  operation  to 
restore  the  eyes  is  not  known  by  his  rela- 
tives. The  aged  man  doesn't  talk  much, 
being  very  deaf  and  unable  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  so  that  they  have 
been  able  to  learn  but  little  from  him. 

It  seems  likely  that  with  the  loss  of  his 
accustomed  exercise  about  the  streets  of 
Quinsigamond.  the  old  ms.n  will  fail  rap- 
idly. He  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
walking,  when  on  his  way  home  from  the 
hospital. 

A  peculiar  freak  of  the  eyes  caused  him 
to  see  fairly  well  after  the  operation  had 


been  performed  a  few  hours  but  tijen  tne 
sight  went  out  forever.  At  fii  st  Ms  reia 
?  ?es  were  much  encouraged  over  the  re- 
r,nrt«  from  the  hospital,  but  then  the  man 
date  of  t^e  doctors  that  he  must  remam 
qS  It  for  at  least  six  days,  caused  them 
to  fear  the  worst.  They  knew  the  rest- 
less temperament  of  the  old  man  and' 
didn't  thlSk  he  wyDuld  be  able  to  stand  it; 
for  this  length  of  time.  ^e  ,^'<^"  *'„f"'^ 
bis  oresent  sight  ess  eyes  are  the  lesult. 

Saw  his  grandson,  yesterday  afternoon: 
"When  the  operation  had  been  successful- 
IV  accomplished,  at  the  hospital,  we  tried 
to  Impress  upon  him  the  "nportance  of 
entire  immobility.  The  nurses  talked  to 
him  first  and  when  he  apparently  did  not 
he"d  them,  I  went  to  the  hospital  and 
fried  to  rekson  with  him.  It  was  of  no 
avail  He  appeared  to  understand  what  I 
tafd,   all  right,   but  that  didn't  keep   him 

^"■iie  was  up  and  down  all  of  the  time  at 
thP  holDltal  He  would  walk  about  the 
ward  Ind  do  almost  anything  but  keep 
perfectly  sUU.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  eyes  would  have  healed  and  his 
Vision  would  have  been  restored.  If  he  had 
followed  instructions.  ^  .  .  ,  ..v,.. 
••He  could  see  dimly  at  first  and  this 
caused  us  all  to  hope  that  everything 
would  turn  out  all  right.  He  -was  kept 
J^  a  dark  room  so  that  the  glare  of  the 
i  sun  would  not  hurt  the  optic  nerve.  Ev- 
IrvthTng  was  done  for  him  that  surgery 
could  divlse.  hut  that  which  it  could  not 
'supply    a  desire  on  his   own   part  to  get 

''^'^h^'en^' w^'s^up  to  the  hospital,  Tues- 
dav  an  encouraging  report  was  gi'ven  by, 
thl 'attendants,  but  soon  after  that  it  was 
if^f,nd  that  nothing  further  could  be  done 
'fo?  him  and  he  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital'  He  had  been  there  for  Just  a 
month,  preparing  for  the  operation,  an(^ 
then  trying  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 

■'■••Coming  home  today  X  thought  he  w-ould 
tall  to  thi  pavement,  several  times  owing 
to  his  weak  condition.  ^Hls  body  shook 
with  weakness,  and  his  legs  ^lar^y 
seemed  capable  of  supporting  h'J"i„  "/ 
got  him  down  here,  somehow--the  attend 
Snt  and  myself-but  it  was  a  hard  JOb 

••I  was   told   at   the   hospital   that   theie 
was  absolutely  no  cliance  of  h'.f  ,«^f,';  ll_ 
gaining  his  sight.      "This  went  with  his  re 
fusal   to   remain    quiet   in   bed.    while     tne 
wounds  made  by  the  surgeon  s  knife  had 

^  P.^lTlt\fs''^yes  has  an  inflamed  ap- 
,pea?Snce.'  sS^wing  the  effect  of^he  opera 
tion,  but  aside  from  this,  there  jsnoth 
ing  on  the  surface  _to  indicate  that  grana 
father  cannot  see."  


JBLIIND  WOVtAN  NOW 
— "SOCIETY'S  SECRETARY 

Chosen  by   Hannibal  W.  C.  T.  U.  to 

/      Handle   Correspondence. 

yHannlbrU,  Mo.,  S^pt.  10. — Mlwi  Mary 
lAightoa,  who  has  l4en  touUy  blind  since 
<^IUlX><il,  was  eiecjed  correspondlni:  Bee- 
retary  y'of  the  .  l^dl  Womao's  Chrlstlcn 
Temperance  Vaiea  at  tlie  annoai  meetlnf 
here./  Mtes' "JCnlghton  la  hUli!?  ertiiruted 
and  Avrltes  a  lar>;e  but  neat  ond  letrible 
faoq/.  Sbe  has  been  a  leader  In  Hannibal 
relj;kni»  and  temperance  vom  dui-in;c  the 
pa.'^t   few  years. 

Other  officers  chosen  for  the  comln," 
tear  iiic:  Mrs.  ,S.  P.  fMvan,  president;  MfS. 
4.  U.  Wooiien,  recording  secretary,  ant! 
Mrs.  Jennie  Kaup,   trea«urer. 
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RETURNS  TO  DETROIT  TO  LABdR 
IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  DR.  BRADLEY 


BlincK  Ci%«|^?rom    Lansing] 
DelS^'es  His  Gubernatorial 
Candidate  Is  Sure  of  Elec- 
tion. 

Convinced  from  long  intimacy  of 
the  fitness  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Bradley  for 
the  position  of  governor.  Abraham 
Berger,  of  Lansing,  a  blind  citi- 
zen  well  known  in  I>etroit-"lt  'Here 
to  do  personal  work,  acquainting  his 
Jewish  friends  with  the  merits  of 
the  candidate. 

,  Mr.  Berger  is  well  known  In  De- 
'  troit  and  has  an  acquaintanceship 
that  extends  throughout  the  citj- 
arid  carries  the  weigl'.t  of  personal 
esteem.  For  many  years  he  was  m 
the  cigar'  manufacturing  business 
here,  being  a  brother  of  Gustave 
Berger  361  V/oodward  avenue.  ±iis 
business    dealings      were    such       as 

Eade  friends  of  the  firmest  sort. 
Lons  a  Friend  of  Dr.  Bradley. 
Mr  Berger  moved  from  here  to 
harlotte,  Mich.,  which  is  tlie  coun- 
ty seat  of  the  county  in  which  Dr. 
Bradley  lives.  He  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  doctor  for  a  long  tinie.  bix 
^'ears  ago  Mr.  Berger  lost  his  sight, 
knd  since  then  has  received  many 
,  marks  of  kindness  trom  Dr.  Brad- 
ley His  mission  to  Detroit  is  with- 
lout  the  request  or  even  the  knowl- 
'edge   of  the   candidate.  , 

■■He  is  capable,  trusty  and  whole-  , 
hearted,  and  worthy  of  any  office  m 
the  gift  of  the  people,"  said  Mr. 
Berger  yesterday,  "and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  come  here  and  acquaint  my 
friends    of    his    merits. 

Already  Begun  AVork. 

•■I    have    been   in   a  position   where 

I   have    known    much    of    his   official 

life    having  been  in  close  touch  with 

those  in  his  office,   and  I  know  that 


his  administration  has  been  all  that 
could  be  asked  of  a  public  offi"|h 
If  oeople  once  know  Dr.  Braaiey 
the?e  is  no  question  of  his  nomina- 
tion and  election.''  , 

Mr  Berger  already  has  c"ju 
menced  hi?  work,  and  has  received 
^lldges  of  co-operation  from  some 
Sf'^'th"  leiding  citizens  in  Detroit  , 
He  will  continue  until  f '"^J.  ^'2'^°  ,., 
ment  day.  It  is  e^P^^ted  that  h^ 
will  make  a  number  of  P^^'i^^i^^e' 
dresses.  His  lieadquarters  will  be 
at  his  brother's  residence,  361  Wood 
1  ward  .avenue. 


In  1902  Professor  Krumpeln  ar- 
rived in  America,  becoming  organist 
and  choir-master  of  tiie  Episcopal 
churcli  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  where 
he  is  now  spending  the  summer.  In 
1906  he  resigned  this  position  to  come 
to  Boston  as  organist  and  music  di- 
rector of  the  Central  church,  Jamaica 
Plain,  where  he  still  officiates. 

This  musician  has  now  in  his  reper- 
toire, which  of  course  consists  entire- 
ly of  music  that  is  memorized,  several 
oratorios   and   cantatas   and  hundreds 
of  anthems,  solos,  quartets,  etc.    Dur- 
ing last  Lent  he  gave  a  series  of  seven 
organ    recitals    at    the    Eliot    church, 
Newton.    He  believes  that  "the  future 
of    music    awaits   the    invention    of    a 
new  notation."    He  now  edits  a  musi- 
cal   magazine    called    the    Ophicliede. 
The  publication  is  a  magazine  of  auri-  j 
ferous    phrase    and   telling   metaphor. 
The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  the 
issuing    of    "articles    on    art    and    the 
science  of  music;   it  will  also  have  in 
view     the     material     advancement    o£ 
earnest  musicians,  performers,  teach- 
ers and  students."     This  statement  is 
prefixed  by  the  assurance,  which  willl 
relieve   those  musicians   who   are   nol; 
in    the    habit   of    indulging   in    Henry 
.lames,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  ol: 
the  editor  to  "print  editorials  teeming; 
with  Platonic  verbosity,  and  a  synco- 
pated   labyrinth    of    extenuated    plati- 
tudinal   expostulations." 

No!  verbosity,  be  it  platonic  or 
otherwise,  is  seldom  acceptable,  and, 
while  Professor  Krumpeln  is  without 
doubt  a  past  master  of  syncopation, 
his  readers  will  scarcely  wish  him  to 
develop  his  abilities  in  the  direction 
of  extenuated,  platitudinal,  labyrin- 
thine expostulations,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  Ophii 
cliede  is  the  product  of  its  origina- 
tor's labors  and  experiences.  It  should 
gain  many  readers.  The  editor  is 
looking  forward  to  a  winter  of  espe- 
cial activity  after  the  summer's  rest 
and  relaxation  in  Vermont  State. 
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PEOFESSOB  KKUMFELI^'" "p 

Keniarkable  Career  of  Blind  Musician 
^Yell  Known  in  Jamaica  Flam. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  contained  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  Prof.  H.  J  Krum- 
p^l^,  the  well-known  organist  of  the 
1  Central  Congregational  church  and 
1  formerly  a  resident  of  Jamaica  Plam, 
but  now  of  Newton: 

In    Newton    lives    Professor    H.    J. 
Krumpeln,    a    blind    musician,    whose 
accomplishments   have   been   a  source 
of  remark  from  many  mouths,  foi  hei 
is     a     virtuoso   upon   several    mstiu-, 
ments    and  as  a  composer  has  given 
the  wind  a  large  collection  of  music. 
As  a  boy  an  accident  with  a  large- 
sized  penknife  deprived  the  professor 
of   his    eyesight.     To    quote   his    own 
words-      "Being    cut    off    from    many 
Thildish  sports,  viz.,  football,  cricket, 
throwing   stones   at  windows,   rmging 
doortells,   etc.,  etc.,  thereby   constitu- 
te-   mvself      a     painful    pleasure,    I 
found   time   to   cultivate  the   compan-, 
onship   of   a  piano,  remembermg  the 
maxim  that  'Music  hath  charms,  even 
«„..  tbp  savage  breast.' 
^°lt  was  r result   of   this   deplorable, 
incident     that     Professor  Krumpeln  s 
J,  v  thought  and  energy  went  to  the 
f    Lnment  of  his  musical  sense.   He 
tts^'bofn'nlondon   in   1875,   and  it 


was  from  his  mother  and  her  family: 
that  he  inherited  his  artistic  faculty. 

The  first  piano  piece  was  composed 
at  the  age  of  eight;   at  twelve  he  en- 
tered the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind 
at   Edinburgh;    three    years    later    he 
became   solo  organist  for  the  institu- 
tion     In  his  eighteenth  year,  through 
the    influence    of    the    Marchioness    ot; 
Breadalbane  and  T.   S.   Collinson,   or-, 
ganist    of    St.    Mary's    Cathedral,    the, 
young  musician  received  the  appoint-; 
ment  of  organist  and  choir-master  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  North  Berwick, 
Scotland.  .,     .      ,,^ 

North    Berwick,    it    is    said,    is    the 
leading    golfing   center   of    the    world. 
Small    wonder,    then,    that    Professor 
Krumpeln  came  into  contact  with  such 
personages  as  Mr.  Rufus  Choate,  our; 
former    English    ambassador,    who    is, 
said   to   have   derived   delirious   pleas-; 
ure    from    golf;      the      Griscombs    of, 
Pennsylvania;      Joe     Mitchell  Chapel 
editor  of  the  National  Magazine,  and 
sundry  of  the  Royalty.       ^ 

The  hard-working  organist,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  also  an  athlete  of  uncom- 
'mon  powers,  had  in  the  meantime  be- 
come pleasantly  familiar  with  the  vio-, 
lin    and    piano    and    had    produced    a 
■number  of  compositions.     In  1900  he 
was   made   licentiate     of     the     Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London,  and  in 
the  following  year  there  came  to  pass 
I  a   memorable    journey     into     France, 
■  where  he  played  in  the  Boulogne  Cathe- 
dral     He  became  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Signor    Alberto    Bach    of    the    Grand 
Opera  at  Budapest,  Hungary,  also   ot 
the  Florence  Academy,  Italy. 
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INT^mn/STING  FIGURES  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
f^ CONVENTION  OF  MASTER  RAILWAY  BLACKSMITHS 

'"II 


Mayor   Welcomes    Iron    Masters 

to  This  City — Meetings  To 

Last  Two  Days. 


HARRY  JEFFRIES  (RLIND),  LOUISVILLE, 
fc^  AURORA,  ILL.,  EX-PRESIDENT,  TWO 
^'    .    BEEN    pr,Ar'KSMTTHS    SINCE    1S4S. 


KY.,     AND     JAMES     'WALKER, 
OLDEST      MEMBERS,       HAVE 


The  International  AsBOclation  ot  Kail- 
load  Master  Blackamltjia  met  In  annual 
convention  at  th^uranT  Hotel  yester- 
day morninB  with  an  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred  members. 

While  a  portion  o£  the  morning  .les- 
sion  was  Klven  over  to  the  welcomiag 
addresses  and  some  social  features,  the 
delegates  put  in  a  hard  day's  work  ;-.nd 
disposed  of  a  large  part  of  its  business. 
It  is  believed  that  the  business  of  the 
convention  will  be  concluded  before  ad- 
journment this  afternoon  and  that  It 
will  be  a  two  days'  convention  instead 
of  three,  as  was  at  first  planned. 
Welcomed   By   Mayor. 

Five  papers  were  read  yesterday,  all 
being  of  a  technical  character. 

The  address  ot  welcome  was  giv.»n  by 
Mayor  Markbreit,  and  later  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  for  ten  minutes  to  give 
the  members  an  opportunity  to  :neet 
Harry  Jeffreys,  of  Lcxuisvllle.  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  orsanization,  who 
was  present,  and  upon  whose  account  it 
was  that  the  convention  was  brought  to 
Cinrir.nati. 

No    Local    Members. 

The  association  has  no  local  members, 
but  as  Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  was  formerly^ 
a  prominent  member  ot  the  organization, 
has  been  unable  to  travel  to  any  extent 
since  an  infirmity  befell  him  the  con-' 
vention  decided  to  come  here. 

J.  V,'.  Russell,  of  Renovo,  Pa.,  jFirst 
Vice  President  of  the  organization,  will, 
it  Is  said,  be  elected  President  'Oda.v. 
Toledo  is  prominently  mentioned  as  the 
place   for  the   next  meeting. 


=scv!.:._ 
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ilES  ^/ 
ClOSEO  HEIR 


Final  Business  IWeeting  Was  Held 
Yesterday  Morning,  but  Pro- 
posed Visit  to  Vanity  Fair  Yes- 
terday Afternoon  Was  Aban- 
doned. ! 

The  26th  biennial  convention  of  the  New 
Ehgland  Gallaudet  Association  that  was 
m    session    Friday    in    Metropolitan    Hall 


came  to  a  <:lose  yesterday  noon  with  elec- 
tion of  officers,  followed  by  a  social  gath- 
ering. The  next  convention  will  be  held 
two  years  hence  at  Portland,  Me. 
Throughout  the  session  there  were  many 
important  matters  transacted  in  which 
members  displayed  much  interest.  There 
were  many  living  in  this  vicinity  who 
joined  the  association,  swelling  the  local 
branch  membership  considerably.  It  was 
Intended  that  the  entire  body  should  go  to 
Vanity  Fair  yesterday  afternoon  and  en- 
joy a  shore  dinner  and  the  amusement  or 
the  grounds,  but  owing  to  the  bac 
weather  that  part  of  the  programme  was 
postponed  probably  until  this  afternoon. 

An  important  matter  was  claced 
before  the  convention  pertaining  to  the 
New  England  Home  for  the  Aged  Deaf. 
Infirm  and  Blind  in  Boston.^  This  was 
referred  to  by.^ewui^^aBeiii9ers  at  the 
session  held  Friday  and  yesterday  morn- 
ing it  was  voted  upon.  Mr.  Blgelow  was 
appointed  to  see  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  home  and  consider  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  mutes  of  the  asso- 
ciation could  help.  It  is  said  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  home  has  been 
very  poor  for  several  years  and  that  ii 
something  Is  not  done  soon  the  officials 
will  be  obliged  to  close  it.  Every  per- 
son present  yesterday  morning  appar- 
ently was  very  much  In  favor  ot  helpmg 
It. 


^ 


Silifefi 


Composer  of  Songs  Blind  for  20  Years 


HicSLtmies 


CEISTTK^vrs 


across .  c?5ascai.i3<nE,  xa.  a^ncrearEi-rs  , 


1 

Mrs.  Holmes  Mertens,  Wife  of  Brook- 
lyn Scientist,  Is  Authnr  of 
Eighty  Selections. 


BLIND  for  the  last  twenty  years 
through  an  apparently  trifling  ac- 
cident. 3Irs.  Holmes  Mertens.  wife 
of  a  Broolvb'n  scientist,  sits  daily 
at  her  piano  in  her  Quincy  street 
home  composing  songs  hy  tlie 
score.  Unable  to  see  the  keys  or 
to  transcrihe  the  music  to  paper,  she 
continues  to  eyoiye  ballads,  songs  and  in- 
strumental pieces,  ^iiicli.  when  published, 
may  bring  her  the  fame  her  friends  have 
long  predicted  will   eventually   be  hers. 

Night  after  night  she  sits  at  the  piano, 
her  devoted  husband— whose  scientific 
work  in  the  realm  of  illuminated  anatomi- 
cal illustrations  Columbia  Universit3'  finds 
IBO  valuable — by  Irer  side,  transcribing 
notQ  by  note,  measure  by  measure,  the 
tuneful  melodies  and  symphonies  which 
expert  musicians  declare  are  w-orthy  of  a 
master  mind. 

Mrs.  Mertens,  who  came  from  thS  Provi- 
dence family  of  Dodges,  her  great-grand- 
father, Nehemiah  Dodge,  being  the  founder 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Gorham  Manu- 
tacturing  Company,  other  ancestors  having 
been  notable  In  revo'.utionary  times  and  'n 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Virginia  colony,  has 
developed  a  talent  for  musical  composition 
since  she  was  stricli.en  with  loss  of  sight. 
.  She  asserts  it  is  a  compensation  for  the 
terrible  affliction  which  has  come  upon  her. 
Her  pne  though  now  outside  of  licr  hus- 
band is  her  ruusic,  and  she  has  composed 
eighty  selections,  thirty  of  ,w-hich  Irave 
been  transcribed  to  paper,  the  remaining 
number  being  recorded  mentally, 

■-'Are  you  not  afraid  you  will  forget 
them?"  Mrs.  Mertens  was  asked, 

••Not  £or-5i  moment,''  she  replied,  confl- 
aently.  "Is  is  as  if  they  were  carved  In 
stone.  Not  a  •detail,  a  rest,  a  dot  or  a 
chord  but  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  the  mo- 
ment I  wish  to  recall  it.  This,  no  doubl, 
seems  remarkable,  but  I  account  for  it  hy 
the  fact  that  I  am  bgtter.  able  to  concen- 
trate my  mind,  'as  I  have  so  little  else  to 
distract  me," 


TELLS    OF    HER    (JIKT, 

'  It  was  in  Mrs.  Mertens'  cool  drawing 
room  on  a  particularly  hot  August  day 
that  tlie  blind  composer  told  of  this  re- 
markable gift.  In  a  comfortable  n^gligSe 
of  soft,  clinging  silk,  Mrs.  Mertens  came 
swiftly  into  the  room  to  greet  the  visitor, 
vaiking  with  apparently'  as  niuch  confii- 
dence  a.s.  though  she  liud  seeing  eyes.  And 
were  it  not  for  a  pathetic  iittle  motion  ofi 
the  hands,  outstretclied  a  bit  to  prevent! 
contact  with  furniture  or  door,  one  ■\\'OUld' 
scarcely  dream  that  the  musician  could 
not  see,  for  her  eyes,  luminous  and  bro\\'n, 
are   expressive   and   beautiful. 

One  thing  that  gi\-es  her  a  feeling  of 
greater  securit>'  in  her  o^'n  home  is  that 
every  piece  of  furniture  is  always  placed 
in  precisely  the  same  position,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  dangei'  of  accident. 

"I  liope  >'ou  will  pardon  mc  for  keeping 
you  M'altiiig."  said  Mrs.  INlertens,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  .grasping  tlie  visitor's  hanti' 
cOTdlaliy  in  both  of  hers.  "Most  of  my 
friends  are  out  of  town  and  I  wasn't  ex- 
pecting any  one  to-day.  \ 

"So  you  want  to  know  about  my4hiusic.; 
"Well.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  if  you! 
thinlv  people  will  be  inteie,?ted  in  it.  To 
me.  of  course,  it  is  m.v  one  .loy  now,  for, 
although  I  try  to  do  a  little  bit  about  the 
I'ouse,  I  am  not  mucli  help  that  way  no-n'," 
and  the  speaker  smiled  sadly. 

But  the  shadow  i-aised  almost  at  once, 
for,  in  spite  of  her  great  affliction,  Mrs. 
^lertens  is  delightfuil.v  optimistic  and 
cheerful.  At  least  she  lias  always  been 
so  until  this  last  year,  but  now  at  times, 
as  one  prospect  of  relief  from  her  blind- 
ness after  another  has  been  dispelled,  pe- 
riods of  great  depression  at  (he  thought  of 
living  out  her  life  in  the  shadow  of  dark- 
ness frequently  come  over  her.  1 

BECAME   BLIND    AT   TWEXTT.  I 

"It  was  Emerson,"  went  on  Mrs.  Mer- 
tens in  her  soft,  sympathetic  voice,  •'who 
preached  compensation.  And  I  know  he 
Was  right.  I  was  deprived  of  the  blessed 
gift  of  sight  at  twenty— surely  a  harder 
thing  for  one  who  has  known  the  joy  of 
peeing  the  world  and  the  dear  faces  of 
friends  than  for  one  who  sees  it  all 
through  another's  eyes— but  I  have  been 
given  tny  music  instead,  for  with  my  blind- 
ness there   hag*  come    this    wonderful   gift 


of  musical  composition.  All  the  force  of. 
my  nature  which  might  'have  gone  out. 
Into  frivolous  channels  is  now  expended! 
in  making  music  for  others  as  well  as! 
myself." 

"Naturally  I  was  musical,  of  course,  anrtl 
I  often  remember  hearing  my  mother  tell! 
how  when  but  a  child  of  two  I  sat  down; 
to  the  piano  and  improvised  simple  bits  ofl 
melody.  But  that  I  was  to  enter  upon  the 
■work  seriously  or  that  I  possessed  the 
po-B'er  never  occurred  to  me  until  the  acci- 
dent deprived  me  of  sight. 

■•It  discovered  itself  to  me  in  this  way. 
One  day  I  sat  at  the  piano,  letting  my  fin- 
gers ramble  over  the  keys.  I  had  the 
words  of  Tennyson's  'Songs  of  the  Wrens' 
in  mind,  and  one  bit  of  melody  came  to 
me  over  and  over  again.  My  friend,  with 
whom  I  was  staying,  called  out  to  me. 
There,  don't  lose  that!  It's  beautiful  1'  I 
naught  the  theme  and  before  I  arose  from 
1he  piano  had  Avritten^  the  mbsic  for  the 
three  songs.  These  have  been  sung  by 
musical  friends  and  pronounced  among  my 
best  compositions,  although  since  then  i 
•nave  composed  in  all  eighty  pieces. 

"You  know,   there   is  a  great   difference'^ 
between    improvisation    and    composition.; 
There  are  many  who  can   improvise  who4 
cannot    compose.      "Why?     Well,    I    don't] 
know  unless  composition  calls  for  a  greater, 
mentality    rather    than    a    better   ear   for 
music     It  does  need  a  consecutive  ramd, 
one  with  a  feeling  both  for  techniaue  and 
harmony.      You    have    known    people,    noj 
doubt,   who   could   converse   -well    but   who 
couldn't  write.     It  is  so  in  music.     Many 
Who  can  Improvise  compose  in  a  disjomted 
way,  while  -Rith  the  true  musician  a  nat- 
ural rhythm  and  harmony  is  evident  in  the 
composition. 

BBCORDED    IX    HER   JIBMOKX. 

"A3-I~s^ld  before,  thirty  of  my  pieces 
have  been  .written,  but  the  remaining. ones 
are  printed  on  the  tablets  of  my  memory. 
to  be  put  on  .paper  when  the  opportunity 
arrives.  For  though  I  work  very  rapidly 
I  am  naturally  handicapped  througli  not 
being  able  to  write  the  music  myself.  This 
I  don't  say  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  for  one 
moment,  for  ^iio  one  in  the  whole  world 
could  ever  base  been  so  kind  and  devoted 
as  my  dear  hi^band,  who  has  "\\'orked  In- 
defatigabl.\',  iil*'^ spite  of  his  own  weariness i 


>'     1,1  ih1  and  body,  to  write  my  music  fori 

Thiity  of  my  pieces  were  written  In  i 
seven  months,  ten  of  them  Inside  of  four 
weeks,  which  Is  rattier  unusual  for  even 
piotesslonal .  writers,  I  believe.  Perhaps 
the  greater  part  of  my  eompositlons  are 
songs.  Mow  did  1  come  to  write  songs  In 
preference  to  Instrumental  pieces?  Why,  1 
tlilnU  I  must  have  a  peculiai'  love  for  har- 
[mony.  I  love  the  combination  of  words 
and  music,  and  you  know  It  Is  so  seldom 
that  the  words  and  the  music  are  suited  to 
each  other. 

I  "In  eight  out  of  ten  songs  you  will  find 
the  music  is  not  adapted  to  the  words.  It 
seems  to  me  that  invariably  the  accented 
words  do  not  fall  on  the  accented  notes, 
and  vice  versa.  Take  'My  Country,  'Tis  ot 
Thee.'  for  instance.  It  is  simply  absurd  to 
sih^  those  words  to  that  music.  In  several 
parts— the  accented  parts— the  accent 
oomcs  on  the  most  insignificant  word,  not 
the  Important  T\-ord  on  the  important  note. 
■  '"J'here  Jias  been  at  different  times  con- 
siderable discussion  on  this  sub.iect,  and 
suergestion  has  been  made  that  some  time 
a  new  set  of  \'er5es  be  written  to  accom- 
pany this  truly  Inspiring  and  beautiful 
music. 

.  "I  wrote^oth  the  words  and  the  music, 
and  in  this  way  satisfy  my  own  sense  of 
the  harmonious,  and  this,  I  feel,  is  best. 
I  have  no  idea  how  others  compose  songs; 
I  only  know  how  I  do  It  myself. 

"Usually.  I  believe,  a  composer  selects 
Vc-rses-  that  appeal  ;'.i  him  or  ;';a)t  sug- 
gest a  certain  theme,  and  them  composes 
the   music   to   accompany   them.     Now.    I 

ido  just  the  other  way.  I  write  the  music 
and  afterward  the  verses  to  suit  the 
rhythm  and  melody.  A  certain  tuneful 
I  strain  will  immedlacclv  suggest  somt  p.ir- 
jticular  thought:  it  may  be  a  lullabv,  a 
inegro  song  or  a  church  selection.  What- 
I  ever  It  is  I  write  the  words  that  seein 
I  most  to  harmonize." 

HfSRA.ND     VERT     DEVOTED. 

I    Many  a  woman  might  well  covet  the  ex  • 

l|traord"inar-y    devotion    ot    a    husband    such 

has    Mrs.    Mertens'.     Every    minute   out    of 

Ibusiness  hours  .Mr.  MerterjB  devo'tes  to  1)1.4 

(talented   wife.     Xight  after   night   he  sits 

by  her  side,  writing  down  page  after  page 

of  notes  as  Mrs.  Mertens  composes  at  the 

piano.     This  is  not  an  easy  task  for  even 

'a  professional  writer  ot  music,  and  for  one 

Uvho  does  not  unders-.^rnd  music  at  all.  it  l.s 

piost  difficult.     Measure  by   measure   it   is 

(•Written,  then  afterward  proved,  and  gonj 

'*ver  many  times  before  it  is  ready  for  th<; 

'printers. 

Happily.   Mv.    Mertsns   has   a  fa-.'ile   pe:i. 

for  he.    as    well    as    his    wife,    possesses 

Im.arked  attainments.      To    scieiiUsts,    Mr. 

i Mertens'  nan.ie  is  well  known,  for  his  ana- 
tomical charts,  drawn  and  colored  by  him- 
iSelf,with  the  most  exacting  accuracy,  are 
(among  the  best  ot  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  a  set  hung  in  the  gymnasium  at  Co- 
lumbia University — ts  considered  inval- 
uable. Besides  he  is  the  author  of  several 
physiologies  and  text  books.  A  new  worlj 
aiong  this  line,  with  several  hundred  ;1U'.S- 
ti-ations  done  by  Mr.  Mertens  himself,  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  high  authority  in  its  line," 
Continuing  to  explain  her  methods  of 
:tTiusical  composition,  Mrs.  Mertens  said;— 
!"I  dictate  every  note  to  Jlr.  Mertens,  who 
takes  it  down  as  I  go  along.  First,  I  play 
the  melody,  then  go  back  and  fill  in  the 
chords,  dots,  rest,  time,  .fee.  It  requires' 
great  powers  of  concentration,  for  I  must 
hold  each  note  and  chord  until  it  is  tran- 
scribed, and  must  still  bear  in  mind  the 
:notes  that  are  to  follow.  After  it  has  all 
been  written  it  is  read  over  to  me  to 
prove  it.  I  can  detect  in  a  moment  if  there 
is  the  least  mistake  or  variance  from  the 
original  rendering. 

"Frequently  the  music  must, be  gone  over 
many  times  in  order  to  pronounce  It  per- 
fect. Mr.  Mertens  took  up  the  work  ot 
writing  the  music  for  me  quickly,  for  he 
is  very  clever  witn  his  pen,  a;id  soo.i 
learned  every  little  sweep,  all  the  curves 
and  lines,  and  I've  no  doubt  does  much 
better  than  I  could  have  done,  though  it 
is  naturally  more  difficult  tor  us  both  to 
work  this  way." 

One  of  'Mrs.    Merten's   happy   character- 
istics   in    composition    and    ballad    writing 
is  her  versatility.    She  can  write  anything 
fi-om  a  "coon"  song  to  a  s.vmphony  and 
each  bears  the  distinguishing  mark  of  its 
own  particular  style.    She  catches. the  sen- 
timent of  the  typical  negro  melodies  ad- 
mirably.   Here  is  a  sample:— 
".    Oh,  yo'  black  eyed  little  rascal 
Lyin'  dab  an'  blinkln'  so. 
Don't  yo"  dar'  to  op'  you'  eyes  now, 
Honey,  jus'  yo'  bye-bye  go. 


Iluah-a-bye,  a-bye,  a-goo-goo, 
I  Sleep,  my  little  peek-a-boo,  boo; 

Hush-a-bye.  a-bye,  a-goo-goo. 
Sleep,  my  little  peek-a-lioo,  boo. 

A  pretty  attestation  of  the  composer's 
devotion  to  her  husband  is  shown  In  a 
nuptial  song,  one  of  (he  few  aelectlons  of 
this  sort  published,  which  she  wrote  a  .\'ear 
ago  on  the  annlver.sary  of  their  wedding. 
.She  wrote  the  words  and  the  music  and 
ksurprlsed  her  husband  by  singing  It  for 
him  on  his  return  from  business  that 
night. 

A  rather  original  theme  Is  worked  out 
In  "Life's  Shuttle."  the  words  ot  which, 
written  by  the  composer,  are: — 

Slowly   let  life's   shuttle  go, 
Wea\ing  in  and  out  life's  wop. 
All   life's  woe  and  all   life's  pain. 
While  from  each  some  truth  we  gain. 

I        Slowly  let  life's  shuttle  Hy, 

Weaving  neither  tear  nor  sigh, 
1        Weaving  In   the  weft   ot  Joy, 
In  and  out  without  alloy. 

iNJunnn  by  truck. 
■  Mrs.  Mertens'  affliction  came  upon  her 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  she  lived  In 
IProvidencp,  R.  i.  Walking  down  the  street 
one  day,  with  the  sun  in  her  eyes,  she 
failed  to  see  a  hose  truck  drawn  up  to  the 
curb  and  projecting  over  the  walk.  She 
ran  into  the  obstruction,  causing  a  great 
gash  over  her  left  e.ve  and  bruising  the 
optic  nerve. 

It  was  serious  enough  to  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician,  but  that  there  was 
any  need  for  an  oculist  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  until  some  six  weeks  later,  when 
It  was  noticed  that  the  sight  of  the-  eve 
began  to  fail. 

From  that  time  to  this  every  prominent 
oculist  in  the  country  has  been  consulted 
for  help  without  avail.  From  losing  the 
sight  of  one  eye  the  trouble  communicated 
Itself  to  the  other,  and  to-day  Mrs.  Mar- 
tens IS  almost  wholly  blind.  A  slight 
glimmer  of  light  is  afforded  from  her  left 
eye,  but  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  any- 
thing  but  strong  light.  A  very  rare  opera- 
tion might  possibly  preserve  this  remain- 
ing glimmer,  though  the  result  is  so  uncer- 
tain and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  so 
meagre  that  It  has  been  decidfd  not  to 
attempt  it. 

vt"^  «"«stor.  Garbrlel  de  Bernon,  a 
Fiench  Huguenot,  who  escaped  -  from 
.France  during  the  persecution  and  settled 
jin  \irginla,  was  the  founder  ot  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  countrv.    He  started 

p3t^^wi"''^''^^"~°"*    '"    ^^rginia,    one    In 
!fj°2-JS5*}:fe...,anc!.,Uie    other    in    Massachu- 
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Monday,  Aug.  24,   190S. 

'  N'o"  one  ever  accused  Mr.  Pufltzer  ff 
the  New  York  'World  with  being  blind 
to  the  business  opportunities  presented- 
to  his  paper  by  any  particular  com- 
bination of  events  at  any  particular 
time,  and  therefore  it  is  easy  enough 
to  give  some  credence  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Springfield  Republican  upon 
the  dropping  of  the  World  from  the 
■division  fence  befn'een  the  parties,  from 
which  point  it  has  opposed  and  be- 
rated Bryan,  down  upon  the  Bryan 
side  and  to  his  support.  The  Repub- 
lican says  that  while  no  one  would 
suggest  that  Mr.  Pulitzer's  business 
eye  had  been  studying  the  situation,  it 
is  a  fact  that  Hearst  made  his  first 
important  gain  in  New  York  journalism 
by  supporting  Br)'.^n  in  1S96,  when  all 
the  other  Democratic  papers  of  the 
city  turned  against  him.  The  Hearst 
papers  are  now  violently  opposed  to 
Bryan,  and  this  gives  the  'World  much 
the  same  opportunitj'  that  Hearst  im- 
proved twelve  years  ago. 


UVK  OF  I'SEFULX 
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ircnry  H.  Hiirkc  in  SnpcrvlKor  of  Shop 
for  (he  IMind  fn  Lowc-K. 

The  followlnfr.  wiiich  is  re-jiriiited 
from  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  i8  of 
pspecia!  mteresi  lo  the  many  local 
friends  of  Henry  G.  Burke,  who  ie 
widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
here  in  his  native  place.  That  he  Is 
acconiiili.'ihing  a  good  work  and  evi- 
dencing his  efficiency  is  gratifying  to 
those  who  know  him  here  as  a  moBt 
cheery,  pleasant  companion  and  an 
especially  well  informed  man. 

The  Master  sail:  "If  (he  blind  lead 
the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch. "He  said  that  becaur>e  he  lived 
in  ancient  times,  and  .saw  not  how 
the  blind  would  lead  the  blind  In 
modern  times.  I 

There  was  more  of  the  truth  in  what  I 
Shakespeare  wrote,  when  he   said:      ' 

"He  that    is  stricken   blind   cannot   fiir;.'et 
l^lie  precious  treasure  of  his  f.ye.^ltfht  lost." 

■  If  you  want  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  write,  you  will  visit  the  workshop* 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  at  No.  98  Central  street. 
There  you  will  find  the  error  of  the 
former  statement,  and  the  truth  ot  the 
latter  statemnt,  for  the  blind  are 
there  led  by  the  blind  into  ways  of 
industry  and  profit;  and  the  blind  are 
there  who-  remember  the  "precious 
treasure  of   their  eyesight   lost." 

The  commission  is  no  tentative  af- 
fair. It  is  established  and  maintained 
[hy  the  state,  to  the  end  that  the  blind, 
from  being  a  burden  to  others,  may 
'become  an  aid  to  their  fellows  and  be 
Independent  themselves.  It  was  estab- 
'lished  under  the  acts  of  1906.  by  the 
Jegislature,  and  the  first  commission 
^as  comprised  of  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Hartwell,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte 
and  Robert  L.  Raymond.  Miss  Ke'ler 
resigned  last  year  because  of  ill 
health,  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Prince  was 
appointed  her  successor.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, whose  appointment  was  for 
one  year,  declined  reappointment,  and 
James  P.  Monroe  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  and  is  now  secretary  of  the 
commission. 

Charles  F  Campbell,  a  man  with 
eyesight,  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent; and  Charles  W.  Holmes,  a  man 
without  eyesight,  was  appointed  dep- 
uty superintendent,  with  E.  D.  Stick- 
ney,  a  man  with  partial  eyesight,  as 
his  assistant. 

When  the  commission  was  ready 
itor  business,  Mr.  Holmes  presented  a 
plan  for  a  chain  of  workshops 
throughout  the  state,  and  his  plan 
was  accepted,  and  Lowell  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  shop:  the  second 
shop  wi'l  be  soon  established  in  Wor- 
cester. In  the  establishment  of  the 
shop  in  Lowell  the  commission  re- 
ceived much  assistance  from  Mrs.  C 
D.  Billings,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
Century  club,  was  able  to  render 
valuable  aid.  Senator  Hibbard,  who 
was  active  in  his  support  of  the  meas- 
ure in  the  legislature,  also  gave  as- 
sistance: for  his  interest  was  touched 
by  his  sympathy  for  tlie  afflicted; , for 
to  those  who  see  no  affliction  can  be 
more  lamentable  than  the  loss  of  ths 
sight.     '  -     ■_  ■       -     '  tA' 

.411  the  blind'  under  the;' age  ot  ^ 
years  are'  eligible  for  admission,  inen' 
and  women;  and  there  are^over  a  htm- 
dred  blind  !n  Lowell.  The  women  arej 
taught  to  make  basltets.  do  fancy , 
work  and  to  sew  on  machines:  while; 
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J  tlie  men  are  taugnt  cane-Beating,'  to  I 
makp  mattresses,  brooms  and  mops 
and'  to  cobble  shoes.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  commission  are  at  15 
Ashburton  place,  Boston,  and  there 
are  training  schools  in  Cambridge  and 
Pittsfield.  ■    ■    '  •■ 

The  Lowell  shop  was  ope'ned  in  the 
second  week  in  June.  It  was  neces-' 
sary  to  have  a  competent  supervisor 
and  bookkeeper,  and  as  that  could 
not  be  obtained  in  Lowell,  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Burke  of  Clinton  was  selected  and 
the  shop  was  placed  under  his  care.  ' 
There  are  two  workmen,  Patrick 
Brady,  who  was  rendered  blind  by 
cataracts  some  years  ago,  and  who 
prior  to  that  unfortunate  circum- 
stance was  an  efficient  servant  of  the 
city  at  the  ambulance  yard.  He  was 
taught  cane  seating  by  the  late  Mr. 
Offutt.  The  other  workman  is  James 
Lennox,  who  was  a  fireman  in  tlje 
Merrimac  company  and  who  lost  his: 
sight  tour  years  ago,  by  glaucoma. 
He  was  taught  cane  seating  by  a 
home  teacher. 

At  present,  the  work  of  the  shop 
is  confined  to  cane-seating  and  mat-j 
tresshmaking  of  hair,  flocks,  cotton 
fibre  or  moss,  that  and  mattress- 
changing  and  repairing.  By-and-by, 
there  will  be  a  cobbler  there,  and  a 
broom  and  a  mop  maker.  Since  the' 
shop  has  been  established,  there  have 
been  nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of 
work  completed;  and  there  are  today 
over   60   pieces  waiting   completion. 

Nor  are  the  prices  extravagant.  The 
fate  for  cane-seating  is  three  cents 
for  every  hole  in  front  of  the  chaijs,. 
The  workman  receives  his  stock  at 
cost;  and  after  that  is  deducted,  he 
receives  the  whole  amount  of  the  sum 
charged,  so  that  if  it  costs  65  cents' 
to  cane-seat  a  chair,  the  workman 
would  at  least  receive  50  cents>  for 
his  labor. 

There  is  no  deduction  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  shop  or  trucking  or  the 
^ervisor,  that  is  borne  by  the  state. 
Tlie  principle  of  the  commission  is  to 
render  the  blind  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  charity  in  it. 
The  workman  receives  the  Wage  he 
earns,  and  in  that  way  is  as,  inde- 
pendent, although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
as  he  who  has  his  sight. 

I  watched  the  workmen   the  other 
day;    nor   could   I   discover   that  they 
were    different    from    other   workmen, 
save  that  they  kept  their  faces  intent 
upon  their  work,  even  when  they  ex- 
changed   comments    with    visitors,    or 
v/hen  they  laughed.     It  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter  for  me;  yet  it  cheered  me 
to  see  their  cheeu;   and  made  me  feel 
that  life  is  worth  living  to  those  who 
live  it,  no  matter  what  the  depressing 
circumstances  may  be. 
,  There  is  system  at  the  basis  of  all 
this   helpfulness;    for   without   system 
there  would   be  confusion   and   chaos, 
yet  the  system  is  simple.     It  consists 
3f  supervision  and  bookkeeping.     Mr. 
Burke,  the  supervisor,  has  Ijeen  blind 
from  childhood;    yat  he  is  a  cheerful 
man    and    a   fine    speciman   of   manly 
physical    development.     He    is    expert 
,n  the  crafts  and  works  at  them  with 
eye.=.    which    seem    to    see,    until    you 
begin  to  question     the     fact     of     his 
blindness. 

He  came  from  an  inner  room  to 
greet  me,  sat  down  at  his  desk  and| 
began  with  an  affability  which  at 
once  placed  me  at  my  ease,  to  de'^ 
scribe'  the  system  under  which  thej 
shop  is  operated.  He  showed  me  how 
the  records  of  the  work  and  the  books 
were  kept. 

There  are  the  tags,  all  on  one  slip. 
First  the  shipping  tag,  bearing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the 
chair;  then  the  shop  tag,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  shop;  then  the  oflico 
tag,  which  is  sent  to  headquarters  as 
a  voucher  for  the  work  done,  and  the 
workman's  tag,  which  is  his  receipt 
for    the    labor    oxpendcd.     The.se   tags 


are  printed  so  that  those  who  s^ec 
may  read,  and  are  perforated  so  that 
the  blind  may  also  read   them. 

The  bookkeeping  is  confined  to  a 
record  of  the  work  done  and  the  cost. 
That  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a 
Hall-Braille  machine,  which  re- 
sembles a  typewriter,  save  that  it  has 
but  iSix  broad  keys.  At  the  end  of 
each'  lever  operated  by  a  key,  is  a 
needle,  which  perforates  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  the  machine;  and  each  per- 
foration, according  to  its  location,  has 
a  meaning  as  complete  for  the  sensi- 
tive finger  as  the  letter  has  for 
the  observing  eye.  The  perforations 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  and 
are  read  from  left  to  right. 

There  is  another  method  of  writing, 
and  that  it  with  a  stiletto,  or  needle 
set  in  a  handle,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
spread   upon   a   grooved    slate.     There 
is  a  narrow  band  of  brass  which  con- 
tains  four    rows    of   holes,    each   hole 
containing    six    nicks.     This    sheet    of 
brass  ia  placed  over  the  slate  and  the 
sheet    of    paper,    and    the    stiletto    is' 
placed    in    a    hole    and    a    perforation 
made  at  the  nick  desired.     The  punc- 
'tures  thus  made  represent  the  letters 
rand  may  be  read  with  intelligence  by 
[the   eager   finger   which   traces    them. 
[The   perforations   are   made   so   deftly 
and    with    such    acctiracy      that     one 
marvels  at  the  speed  and  the  skill  of 
it  all. 

And  not  only  is  Mr.  Burke  expert 
with  the  instrument  designed  for  the 
blind;  but  he  writes  90  words  a 
minute  on  the  typewriter,  so  that 
men  may  read.  The  only  changes 
made  in  the  typewriter,  are  caps 
which  are  placed  upon  the  middle 
keys  so  as  to  raise  them  and  mark 
the  position  of  the  letters.  Using 
three  fingers  of  each  hand,  Mr.  Burke 
types  as  deftly  as  if  his  eves  were 
sight-seeing;  only  that  he  is  unable 
to  read  what  he  writes,  that  must  be 
done  by  others. 

A  lady  called  as  he  was  evidencing 
his  skill  with  the  typewriter.  She 
stood  by  the  doorway,  and  on  being 
informed  of  her  presence,  he  arose 
and  went  to  her;  answered  her  query, 
directing  her  downstairs;  going  down 
before  her  to  point  out  the  way,  and 
running  back  nimbly  upstairs  again. 
Iy  "How  can  you  do  that?"  I  asked; 
|."walk  along  the  streets  without 
bumping  into  people;  crossing  streets 
without  a  stumble,  and  so  forth?" 

He  replied:  "By  hearing  and  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  hearing  of  the 
blind  is  rendered  acute,  so  acute  that 
It  can  detect  the  approach  of  any  per- 
son; and  the  sense  of  touch  is  also 
acute,  so  that  the  dip  in  the  sidewalk 
at  a  crossing  is  noted  and  heeded,  and 
the  crossing  passed  in  safety,  The 
saying,  'Oh,  I  see,'  is  used '  bv  the' 
blind.,  and  yet  it  is  not  without  signifl-: 
cance;  for  the  blind  can  see  bv  hear- 
ing, and  by  touch,  and,  are  therebyj 
sharers    in   the    pleasure   which   sight 

bestows: 

"When  the  boys  ask  me  if  I  ami 
ready  for  a  game  of  cards,  I  respond 
in  the  afiirmative.  Would  vou  likel 
to  see  my  cards?"  '  '."J 

He  went  to  his  coat  which  hung  in 
the  inner  room  and  came  back  withi 
what  seemed  to  be  a  nack  of  ordinary 
cards.  "That  is  three  of  clubs,"  he 
said,  "and  that  is  the  three  of  dia- 
monds." There  was  a  smile  on  his 
face  if  not  a  twinkle  in  his  sightless 
orbs,  at  my  palpable  mystification.  He 
daintily  lifted  each  card  bv  the  left 
hand  corner.  Then  he  handed  me  the 
pack  and  I  found  that  nerforations  re- 
vealed the  character  of  the  cards 

"Nor  is  that  all,"  he  said,  pulling  a 
watch  out  of  his  fob,  a  watch  in  a  sil- 
ver hunting  case.  He  opened  the  case 
ran  his  forefinger  around  the  face  and 
told  me  it  was  nine  minutes  to  four. 
Then    he   showed    me    that    the    glass 


had  been  removed,  and  that  upon  itS; 
elevated  frame  had  been  cut  a  nick 
at  each  five  minutes.  The  second 
hand  had  also  been  removed,  so  that 
with  his  flnr:er  he  could  locate  the 
hands  and  tell  the  hour  with  unerring 
certainty. 

Mr.  Burke  Is  the  only  one  in  the 
shop  who  receives  a  salary,  a  small ' 
sum  from  the  state,  and  he  ekes  out 
a  livelihood  by  doing  work,  and  is  inr 
deed,  to  all  appearances,  the  happiest 
and  the  most  contented  of  men. 

The  shop  is  open  to  all  visitors,  and 
a  visit  will   shov/  you   that  the  blind 
can  lead  the  blind  in  ways  of  useful- 
( ness.  and  trust.' 

c-Ki;::;r  r' c    -■■zi.  r:''E,  •jrifc?*. 


Here  Is  a  Worthy  Charity. 

The  New  England  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes  (aged.  Wind  MMMBrm),  located 
in  Everett,  and  directed  and  maintain- 
ed by  a  nonsectarlan  board  of  man- 
agement, has  felt  the  pinch  of  dull 
times.  Bills  for  coal  and  groceries  are 
in  arrears;  the  very  existence  of  the 
home  is  Imperiled,  and  the  ofiBcers  of 
the  institution  nave  made  a  public  ap- 
peal for  assistance.  They  need  $1009 
within  the  next  60  days.  The  financial 
depression  and  the  Chelsea  Are  re- 
duced the  income,  they  say,  and  large- 
ly accounts  for  the  critical  condition  at 
this  time.  The  home  was  founded 
seven  years  ago,  and  at  the  present 
time  has  16  inmates.  It  is  nonsec- 
tarlan, has  no  endowment,  and  Is  sup- 
ported wholly  by  charity.  All  the  • 
money  contributed  goes  directly  to  the 
work;  no  commission  being  paid  to 
anyone. 

The  care  of  the   old  and  afflicted   Is 
a  humanitarian   work  that  should  ap- 
peal  to  all  who  are  able  to  give,  and 
this   institution   appears   to   be   an   es- 
pecially  worthy   one.     Among   the   offi-  '. 
cers  are  such  men  as  Rev.  A.>Z.   Con- 
rad,  pastor  of  the  Park   Street  church,  i 
president;  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing,  dio-,i 
cesan  missionary  to  deaf  mutes,   secre- 
tary;   Heber    Bishop,    manager    of    the 
Aetna   Life   Insurance   company,   treas-' 
urer,   and   Frank   R.   Sircom,   treasurer 
of   the   Maiden -Trust    company,    chair- 
man of  the  financial  committee.     Other 
philanthropic    men,     prominent    in    the 
business   and   professional   life   of  Bos- 
ton,  are   interested   in   the   institution. 
In  their  appeal  for  assistance  the  ofB- ' 
cers    state    that    money    may    be    sent 
direct  to  the  treasurer.  Dr.  Heber  Bish- 
op, at  4  Liberty  square,  Boston,  or  to 
the     financial     secretary.     Miss     A.     J. 
Westby,  7  Intervale  street,  Roxbury. 
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"  babTleft 
as  city  charge 


BeatriceSimmonsJwo  Months 
Old,  a  Deserted  Child. 


NOW  AT  THE    CITY  FARIV! 


Police  and  Overseers  of  Poor  Unable 
to  Locate  the  Parents. 


There  is  a  tiny  inmate  of  the  City 
Farm,  a  blind,  abandoned  baby  of' 
scarcely  more  than  two  months,  for 
whom  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
the  police  will  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing, and  when  the  child  is  arraigned 
again  In  the  Police  court  session  for 
children  on  Monday  morning  next,  its 
grandparents  will  appear  and  action 
taken  in  the  case. 

The  child,  Beatrice  M.  Simmons, 
was  born  June  11,  and  was  blind  from 
birth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  par- 
ents residing  at  48  Rowland  street, 
and  shortly  after  birth  was  taken  to 
the  Brockton  Hospital.  At  the  hos- 
pital arrangements  -were  made  for  the 
child  to  be  boarded  for  a  period  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  so,  and  when  that 
time  had  elapsed  the  parents  were  to 
appear  for  the  child. 

When  they  did  not  appear  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  or  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  hospital  authorities  be- 
gan to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  learn- 
ed that  the  parents  had  left  their 
Howland  street  residence,  and  were 
no  longer  in  the  city,  so  far  as  could 
be  learned. 

Then  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
were  notiJied  of  the  circumstances 
and  W.  S.  Bamford  investigated  and 
then  the  child  was  transferred  to  ,the 
City  Farm.  Efforts  were  made  to  lo- 
cate the  child's  parents.  Clues  were 
followed  to  Rockland,  Nantasket  and 
other  points,  but  no  trace  of  the  par- 
ents were  found. 

The  matter  was  also  turned  over  to 
the  police,  and  the  child  charged  with 
being  a  neglected  child.  She  appeared 
in  the  session  for  children  a  week  ago 
Monday,  but  the  case  was  continued, 
as  in  all  Juvenile  cases  it. is  necessary 
to  notify  some  kindred  before  any 
steps  can  be  taken.  The  inability  of 
the  police  to  trace  the  parents  made 
this  step   necessary. 

The  police  have  now  located  the 
grandparent  in  Wendell  Poole  of  Rock- 
land, who  was  yesterday  summoned  to 
appear  on  Monday  next  in  the  Police 
court. 

,^The  State  authorities  have  also  been 
n?)tiJLed.  ' 
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If  oni?  had  noticed  a  apenlal  trolley  car  going 
down  Broadway  on  ^gUBt  19,  In  which  th<!  trav- 
el lerw,  ^th  brlghMm-efi,  were  Indiilglnsr  In  happy 
laughlAr  knd  AlA^Baf  t  convBraatlon.  It  would  have, 
ceemeii  l^lwiMDlB  to  believe  that  the  light  wa«' 
.ihut  out  from  their  eyea  forever.  Thene  people 
were  tlje  jjuesta  of  th«  T.  B.  S..  and  are  Inmates 
of  the  '"TJng.iV"'"  fhf_!^»'''""'"  Blind,  on  Amster- 
dam avenue.  A  iaige  opSfl" 4M»r  wan  oharterejl  and 
the  party  waa  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Je- 
rome, president  of  the  Ever  Ready  branch.  The 
car  company  sent  a.  careful  set  of  men  who  asBlst- 
ed  the  helpless  guests  on  and  oft  the  car.  and  an 
Inspector  went  part  of  the  way  to  see  that  no  out- 
siders attempted  to  board  the  car.  which  was  sent 
all  the  way  to  the  Battery,  ilere  It  was  side- 
tracked while  tee  croam  was  served.  Mrs.  Jerome 
had  cake  cornucopias  srtclally  made  to  hold  the 
cream,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  eaten  without 
the  blind  people  leaving  their  seats.  Aa  many  of 
the  inmates  of  the  home  were  too  111  to  go  on  the 
trolley  ride,  Mr.  Neuman,  who  served  the  Ice 
cream,  toolc  the  quantity  left  over  back  on  the  car 
to  the  home  and  served  all  the  sick  ones  there. 
Mrs.  Jerome  personally  thanks  all  those  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  T.  S.  S.  outing  fund  made  It  pos-, 
slble  to  give  a  day  of  genuine  delight  to  these  unJ 
fortunate  people. '_ 


prntesor  Artlpr 

The  Gifted  Blind  Trance  Medium 
and  Massage  Magnetic  Treatment 

Readings  for  Ladies   :    :    50  Cents 

210  Ba.  Qlnmmon  ^t. 


Office  Hours,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Out  of  Town  Wednesday  Afternoons 

and  Sundays 


DEGREE  OP  01  FOR 


Market  Square 


Slgnn,  iHass. 


I  At  No  Stage  in  Study  Did  Rev. 

Rhoda  Attain  Less  Than 

90  Per  Cent 


WILL  STRIVE  FOR  TWO  OTHERS 


Rev.  W311iam  P.  Rhoda,  the  noted 
blind  minister  of  Plyuiouth  Meeting,  has 
been  duly  honored  (de  nierito)  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the 
Iowa  Christian  College  of  oskaloose,  for 
a  remarkable  conr.se  of  .study,  in  view  of 
the  preacher's  attiiction. 

Dr.  Rhoda  has,  by  correspondence, 
followed  a  special  eonrse  of  study  on 
theology,  having  had  read  to  him  the 
text  books  provided  by  the  college  and 
so  answering  from  memory  that  which 
had  been  thus  conveyed  to  him  that,  at 
no  time  througliout  the  course  did  he 
realize  less  than  00  per  cent,  of  a  mark. 

Of  a  class  of  40  who  followed  this 
course  of  deep  study,  lie  attained  one  of 
the  highest  .grades. 

His  thesis  on  "The  Person  of  Christ," 
in  connection  with  Iho  receiving  of  tjie 
degree,  is  highly  commended  upon  as  a 
work  of  a  scholar  of  marked  attain- 
ments. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Ph.  D.,  which  await  his  further  studies. 


will  be  striven  for  by  Dr.  Rhoda  after 
he  has  concluded  a  .special  course  of  Bi- 
ole  studies  with  the  Scolield  school  of 
New  York,  to  complete  which  will  in- 
volve eight  examinations. 

Dr.  nhoda,  wtio  is  a  native  of  Rean- 
ing,  has  been  in  the  ministry  .since  Fel>- 
ruary,  1898.  and  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  the  efficient  pastor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth United  Evangelical  Church;  luit 
since  February,  by  reason  of  his  fame 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  he  has  been  assigned 
as  an  evangelist  in  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania Conference.  He,  however,  fre- 
queutl.v,  appears  in  the  pulpits  of  other 
denominations. 

During  the  five  years  he  served  as 
pastor. of  Plymouth.  Dr.  Rhoda  made 
1800  calls  and  through  his  personal 
work  raised  over  ^Wa/v. 

He  has  done  much  to  cheer  up  otliers, 
who  through  some  form  of  affliction, 
have  become  despondent.  In  this  ser- 
vice, he  has  written  over  2000  letters. 

Dr.  Rhoda  conducts  all  his  own  cor- 
respondence using  a  typewriter,  which 
he  personally  operates  with  skill  and 
precision.  All  letters  to  him  mtist  of 
course  be  read  by  a  faithful  assistant. 

He  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets 
of  Xorristown,  moving  about  without 
guide  and  with  ease. 

His  achievements  in  his  chosen  callinc 
is  a   matter  of  gratification   to   all   who  : 
know  him.  I 


Ecr-c 


BLIilATORIO 
THEIITRE 


Washington  A.  Coles,'  the  celebrated^ 
bliud  orator,  has  been  engaged  by  the! 
management  of  the  Pastime  Theatre  as  a 
sneclal  attraction  for  tlie  weeli  beginning 
sept  14  Mr.  Coles  has  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist,  impersonator  and  ven- 
triloquist, and  he  never  fails  to  provoke 
a  tiood  of  mirth  wherever  he  appears.  Mr. 
Coles  will  present  a  new  and  novel  featuie 
ill  the  form  of  an  illustrated  monologue 
wherein  he  will  introduce  a  series  of  hu- 
morous character  impersonations,  11  ustrat- 
pd  with  stereopticon  pictures,  and  he  will 
also  recite  James  Whitcomb  Ellej  s  cele- 
brated poem  entitled,  -An  Old  bwcetheart 
iof  Mine."  beautifully  illustrated,  with  spe- 
cially designed  pictures  by  Howard  Chand^ 
ler   Christie.  •        . 
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TAFFS 


Imes 


TO   BUf^D. 


Overrules  Washington  Pilonunient  Reg- 
ulation For  Benefit  of  the  Sightless. 
The    kind    hearted^'ess    of    Mr.    Taft 
jcLJjjS   sincere,    copnmon   sense   sym- 
nuttiywith    the   unfortunates    in    this 
.vorld  Ufe;  ymt  pim  brought  to  the  at- 
-eutional  tM  miii  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Awa/ up  1}  the  top  of  the  Washing- 
on  i^nument,  where  thousands  go  to 
ohold    the    beauties    of    the    nation's 
;  npital,   the   Columbia   Polytechnic  .  ift 
tituto,  which  seeks  to  make  it  possi- 
le  for  the  adult  blind  of  the  Uuitei 
rates  to  rise  above  conditions  of  de 
sndence  by  becoming  self  sustaining! 
laced    on    sale    souvenir    post    cardi 
■snufactured  by  its  blind.     Some  sen-3 
cental   persons   took   the   view   that 
'13  was  undignified  and  succeeded  in 
iving    the    superintendent    of    public 
",  iiildings  and  grounds'  order  the  cards 
.•moved.     P.  E.  Cleaveland,  principal 
•f  the  institute,  appealed  to  Mr.  Taft, 
'len    secretary    of    war    and    within 
■hose  jurisdiction  came  the  ofBce  of 
•ublie  buildings  and  grounds.    It  took 
*:a!y  a  few  words  to  convince  the  sec- 
,  otary  that  the  blind  should  have  the 
>onefit  of  this  privilege,  and  the  cards 
vere  again  placed  on  sale  iu  the  mon- 
r.ient. 

"For  this  action,"  said  Principal 
'loaveland  in  discussing  the  Incident, 
■Mr.  Taft  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
-■very  blind  person,  particularly  the 
irogressive  blind,  who  are  striving  to 
'dp  their  less  fortunate  fellows. 
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msai^EiST  FROM  A  B1.IND   WHATOK.I 

Editor  Kvenlnj  Journal;  I 

Dear  Sif^ — in  the  September  tsdus  of.  thai 
"Matilda  Zlegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind" 
ig  a  part  of  yonr  grand  Snnday  edltoTltl: 
entitled,  "The  Child  on  the  Turtle's  Back."! 
It  has  so  appealed  to  me  that  I  am  most 
anxious  to  read  the  Tphole  article,  and  I 
■write  to  ask  yon  if  you  will  kindly  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  It  &p- 
peared,  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  have; 
my  wife  read  the  entire  editorial  to  me. 

I  am  just  a  tnrtle.  I  went  totally  blind 
three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
and  have  gone  on  crawling  In  spite  of  the 
iflthdrawn  blessing. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  thanks,  too,  for 

th*    Inspiration    of    yonr    message,    I    an*,' 

sir,  faithfully  yours,  yf 

F.   B.   ATTWOOa./ 

,   tAnbertoD,   Minn.  /  , 
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Excellent  BeneficMce  of  Daugh- 
ters of  Wisdom  at  Home  in 
;  P^rt  Jefferson. 


WERE  DRIVEN  OUT  OF  FRANCE. 


■Welcomed  by  Bishop  McDonnell,  and 

They  Are  Repaying  Him  by 

Care  of  Defectives. 


(Special  to  the  Eagle.) 
F-.rt  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  August  29— Few 
ot  the  visitors  who  are  summering  here, 
and  indeed  tew  of  those  who  live  here  all 
the  year  round,  know  of  the  excellent! 
work  that  Is  being  done  nearby,  on  the 
'  estate  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Biddle,  but 
now  in  the  possession  of,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  Society  ot  the 
Brooklyn  Diocese.  Here  is  located  the 
Brooklyn  Hom#  for  Blind,  Crippled  and 
Defective  Children,  which  Is  conducted 
by  the  Daughters  ot  Wisdom,  an  order 
of  nuns  who  came  from  France  a  tew 
years  ago  when  the  government  oi;  that 
country  passed  the  law  against  religious 
societies.  These  sisters  had  taken  up 
in  their  own  country  the  care  and  In- 
struction of  blind,  crippled  and  defective 
chlMreil';  'alia'"WU8g"tE'ey  took  up  their 
,  residence  in  the  Brooklyn  diocese.  Bishop 
'  McDonnell  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 
In  the  home  there  are  children  of  all 
ages,  frdm  the  toddling  baby  to  the  boy 
or  girl  of  more  mature  age.  They  are 
all  mentally  or  physically  crippled.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  orphans, 
having  been  taken  from  the  various  in- 
stitutions for  parentless  children  in  the 
diocese.  For  a  long  time  Bishop  McDon- 
nell had  had  under  consideration  the 
separation  of  the  defective,  blind  and 
crippled  children  from  the  normal  child- 
ren; but  could  And  no  one  who  was  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  task  o£  caring  sole- 
ly for  these  afflicted  ones.  They  were 
not  receiving  the  proper  instruction  or 
care  in  the  orphan  asylums,  but  nothing , 
could  be  done  until  the  Daughters  o£  1 
Wisdom  c^me  to  the  diocese.  The  work  j 
-they  had  been  doing  in  France  was  well  ', 
known  to  the  bishop,  and  he  saw  the ; 
oppoirtunity  which  he   had  so   longed  for.  1 

The  first  necessity  was  a  house  to 
which  the  afflicted  children  could  be 
sent,  and  such  a  place  was  found  at  Port 
Jefferson.  It  was  almost  an  ideal  spot, 
too.  Mr.  Biddle  had  been  a  public  bene- 
factor, and  in  his  park  ot  Ave  acres  he 
had  erected  a  series  ot  isolated  cottages. 
This  was  exactly  what  was  wanted,_  and 
the  property  was  purchased.  Later  four- 
teen acres  ot  tillable  land  were  added  to 
the  estate.  The  home  was  opened  on 
February  27  of  last  year,  with  seven- 
teen inmates.  To-day  it  has  eighty-four  ' 
children  under  twenty-two  sisters,  and 
Sister  Mary  Julian  is   the   superioress. 

The  benefits  to  the  little  ones  are  al- 
ready maiiifest.  On  entering  the  home 
■'they  were  colonized  according  to  their 
affliction  or  impediment.  The  children 
mentally  detective  are  housed  almost  a 
mile  from  the  others,  while  the  blipdj 
children  are  also  separated  from  thej 
cripples.  This  wa?  made  possible  by  the! 
numerous  and  spacious  cottages.  Fur- 
thermore, this  segregation  and  the  spa- 
cious grounds  around  the  cottages  de- 
voted to  playgrounds  for  the  little  ones 
eliminated   the   possibility   of  institution-; 


allsm.  Trnder  the  influences  ot  pure  air. 
good  water  and  fresh  food  they  are  all 
thriving  and  thus  given  a  greater  ca- 
pacity and  ability  for  absorbing  and 
utilizing  the  methods  imposed  by  the  in- 
stitution. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution to  equip  each  child  as  tar  as  pos- 
sible with  the  means  tor  self-support  and 
independence. 

This  attainment,  however,  is  a  hope 
not  very  sanguiuely  held  as  far  as  the 
mentally  defective  children  are  con-^ 
cerned.  Some  of  these  poor  little  tots- 
are  so  afflicted  that  their  minds  are  an' 
absolute  blank.  Many  ot  them  are  so 
helpless  that  they  have  to  be  fed.  Some 
ot  them  are  paralytics  suffering  from 
epilepsy.  Still,  under  the  motherly, 
treatment  of  the  good  nuns  and  with, 
the  aid  of  medicine,  science  and  research, 
and  the  benefits  ot  outdoor  lite  there  is 
a  possible  chance  that  the  minds  ot  some 
of  the  little  ones  will  be  strengthened. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  nuns  the 
.deaf  and  dumb  children,  the  cripples  and 
the  blind  are  progressing  most  satisfac- 
torily. Every  means  that  will  assist  them 
Is  employed.  They  have  their  classrooms; 
where  they  are  pursuing  elementary' 
courses,  and  in  addition,  aptitudes  for 
different  arts  are  being  encouraged.  One 
little  fellow  only  eight  years  old,  who 
entered  the  home  about  a  year  ago,  has 
developed  so  rapidly  in  music  that  he 
can  now  play  the  piano  very  capably.  A 
little  girl  but  little, older  than  he  is  con- 
sidered a  marvel  at  the  piano.  Both  are 
blind.  Still  the  touch  of  the  Httle  girl 
is  so  light  and  deft  that  visitors,  capa- 
ble of  criticizing  in  music,  prophesy  tor: 
her  a  brilliant  future  as  a  pianist.  Voice' 
culture  is  also  taught,  the  music  teacher, 
herself  blind,  being  a  lormer  pupil  of 
the  Daughters   of  Wisdom  in   France. 

It  is  only  after  a  visit  to  the  home  that 
one  can  realize  all  that  is  being  accom-i 
pushed.  The  sad  spectacle  of  the  poor 
little  mites,  deformed,  detective  and  un- 
ibalanced  through  no  fault  ot  their  own,, 
would  loosen  the  pursestrlngs  of  the 
most  parsimonious;  the  pleasure  In  as- 
sisting in  the  good  work  to  make  their 
life  endurable  would  be  most  satisfying, 
and  naturally  a  humane  desire  to  relieve 
their  suffering  would  be  an,  immediate 
S,nd  lasting  impellent.  ,'""^^^^ 
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HUMBLE    mSTRJJiMENfif  I  ' 

The  Mexican  Herald  describes  ad- 
miringly, ■  almost  lovJngly,  a  blind 
beggar  in  the  town  who  plays  on 
em')9*9«ii*)lai!Mug  boxes.  We  are  told 
that  he  haunts  a  railway  istation;  that 
he  has  about  thirty  boxes;  that  his 
"rendition" — we  are  sorry  toi  find  this 
word  thus  used  by  our  naanesake — is 
one  of  "wonderfu^  excellence."  He  | 
plays  folksongs,  airs  from  operas,  as" 
"U  Trovatore,"  "the  simpler  things, 
to  he  sure,  but  still  classical  music, 
which  no  people  enjoy  more'than  the 
Mexicans."  Unfortunately,  we  are 
not  told  how  he  produces  the  music. 
Does  he  turn  the  boxes  into  a  species 
of  xylophone?  The  only  clew  is  in 
the  words  "raising  his  boxes  to  cer-J 
tain  heights,  greater  or  less  as  they 
require,  and  dropping  them  to  the 
stone  paving."  But  this  is  perhaps 
only  for  the  purpose  of  rhetorical  em- 
phasis, to  denote  a  burst  of  passion,: 
"forzato,"  to  use  the  language  of  thej 
modern,  Romans. 

Let  no  one  despise  this  apparently; 
humble  Instrument,  which  may  jyet 
I  make  its  way  Into  the  orchestra  of 
!  Richard  Strauss,  to  portray  some  fine 
',  emotion,   to  italicize   a   sinister  pas- 
sage, to  aid  in  creating  a  new  shud- 
der in  a  symphonic  poem.    The  blaclv-; 
ing  box  may  yet  be  introduced  as  &. 
!oio    instrument    with    a    renowned 
!  Virtuoso  at  concerts  of  a  high  order.. 


Many  are  becoming  tired  of  the  piano, 
the  piano  concerto  and  the  thunder- 
ous pianist.  The  piano  may  yet  dis- 
appear from  the  stage  as  other  instru- ' 
ments  formerly  heard  at  classical 
I  concerts   with   delight — the  clarinet, 

!  the  oboe,  the  bassoon,  the  trombone 

have  also  had  their  solo  say  and  then 
retired  into  the  ensemble. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  driven   by  a 
whistling  postilion,  for  the  first  lime 
in  his  life  became  aware  of  "the  pro- 
digious powers  which  are  lodged  po- 
I  tentlally  In  so  despised  a  function  of 
the    vocal    organs."     This    postilion 
,  made  the  woods  of  Windermere  ring 
'  with  "the  canorous  sweetness  of  his 
i  half-flute,  half-clarinet  music,  but.  In 
jfact,  the  subtle  melody  of  the  effect 
placed  It  an  power  far  beyond  either 
flute  or  clarinet."     To  those  of  us 
who  look  on  whistling  as  the  pleas- 
ure of  Satan,  this  postilion  seems  a 
dangerous,     pestilential     fellow.     De 
Quincey  heard  a  black  play  on  the 
jewsharp,    "making    that,    which    in 
most  hands   is  a  mere  monotonous 
jarring,   a   dull  reverberating  vibra- 
tion, into  a  delightful  lyre  of  no  in- 
considerable    compass";      but     the 
Opium  Eater  does  not  mention  the 
famoiis  Eulenstein,  who  by  his  pro- 
'ficiency  charmed  the  ears  of  English 
and  German  nobility  and  yet  lost  all 
his  teeth— as  recorded  in  the  pathetic 
account  of  his  life. 

The  human  chin  skilfully  struck 
has  also  produced  sweet  music,  wit- 
ness the  performances  of  Mr.  Michael 
Boai,  the  great  chinchopper  of  the 
Thirties.  There  was  the  Tyrolese  or- 
chestra that  imitated  instruments  by 
contortions  of  mouth  and  lips.  There 
was  Mr.  Worgman,  who  "had  genteel 
introductions";  he  played  the  piano 
and  by  some  sort  of  ventriloquism' 
gave  choral  and  orchestral  effects: 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments; 

And  now  It  was  a  flute; 
And  now  it  was  an  angel's  voice, 
That  maketh  the  heavens  be  mute. 
De  Quincey  concluded  that  he  would 
never  more  be  surprised  at  any  musi- 
,  cal  effects  drawn  from  inconsiderable 
jor  apparently  inadequate  means;  not 
even  if  marrow  bones   and  cleaver, 
tongs  and  shovel,  pepper  and  saltbox, 
should  be  "exalted  by  some  immortal 
;  butcher  or  inspired   scullion  into   a 
sublime  harp,  dulcimer,  or  lute,  ca- 
pable of  wooing  St.  Cecilia  to  listen." 
It  is  a  pity  that  De  Quincey  could  not 
have  heard  tlie  Mexican  minstrel  who 
with  his  blacking  boxes   haunts  the 
railway  station.    But  why  should  not 
musical  Boston  have  the  privilege? 
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Blind  Man  TTp  to  I}ate. 

"I  tall  you  one  must  keep  up  with  the 
tlrlas  %lt  get  ahead,  no  matter  what  line 
o^Worltite-  is  engaged  in,"  said  William 
sJutlders  in  the  Gllpatrlck.  "Now,  you 
would  naturally  think  that  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  what  I  say  and  per- 
ihaps  there  are.  Certainly  It  wouldn't 
Iseem  as  though  being  up  to  date  would 
'be  necessary  for  a  blind  man,  dependent 
Ifor  a  living  on  what  he  can  pick  up  on 
ithe  streets. 

"And  yet,  up  In  Minneapolis,  It  seems 
as  though  one  poor  fellow  found  this  to 
be  true.  You  have  seen  a  hundred  blind 
people  who  get  a  scant  living  grinding  a 
wheezy  old   organ  on   the  street   corners. 


rWoIl,  this  man  decided  that  the  organj 
was  away  out  of  date  so  inatead  he 
h'jiigiu  a  fine  phonograph,  together  with 
catchy  records.  ■  Then  he  went  down  on 
Washington  avenue  and  set  up  in  buai- 
nosB. 

j  "Do  you  know,  the  Idea  took  right  away 
[and  the  old  fellow  ha.s  cleaned  up  qtiite 
I  a  tidy  little  sum  on  Ms  Investment.  Of 
rourse,  when  traffic  Is  at  Its  height,  his 
music  does  not  carry  as  far  as  that  <  f 
an  organ  but,  then,  the  novelty  of  It 
(what  has  appealed  to  Mlnneapolltane 
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BUND  ARE  CONTENT 
IN  USEFUL  WORK 


JMfethods  o|  Aid  As.sociatiou 

^||^..^i|e  Ideal. 

TAXE   PRIDE   IN   THEIR    SKILL 


Thoueli  si^rhtlesN,  the  ■\Vopk  of 
Botli  Men  and  "Women  ICcjtaalH  that 
of  Best  Wortenien  In  Their  Kielils. 
Are  Dependent  IVot  on  Charity,  bnt 
Entirely   on    Their    Own    ResoarccH. 


Their  fingers  moving  witli  the  quickness 
and  precision  of  machinery,  two  blind 
men  stood  before  the  work  benches  in  a 
clean  little  shop  in  the  rear  of  915  G 
street  northwest,  yesterday.  With  calnl, 
unhurried  dexterity  they  caned  chairs, 
turning  out  worlt  that  rivals  the  craft 
of  trained  men  who  liave  the  advantage 
of  sight. 

In  another  corner  of  the  shop  other 
men  were  making  brooms.  Good  sub- 
stantial brooms  that  are  used  in  big 
office  buildings  and  private  homes  every 
day.  On  the  floor  above  could  be  heard 
the  whirr  of  machinery,  separating  hair 
for   use    in    making   mattresses. 

The  shop  is  rnaintained  by  ,the  Aid  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Every  day  these  sightless  men 
labor,  turning  out  work  that  is  a  revela- 
tion to  those  unacquainted  with  the  quick 
perception  and  dexterity  of  the  blind. 
Women  Eqnnlly  Slvlllfnl. 
While  the  men  are  laboring  in  the  shop, 
sightless  women,  of  all  ages,  are  turning 
cut  dainty  lace  work,  knitted  shawls, 
wash-i-ags,  slippers,  and  other  objects. 
Their  work  challenges  the  admiration 
of  the  visitor,  and  he  or  she  for  a  mo- 
ment forgets  that  the  needles  used  in 
making  these  things  are  directed  by  tlie 
sense  of  touch  alone;  that  the  makers 
have   never  seen  their  own  handiwork. 

The  home  of  these  blind  people  is  in 
keeping  with  their  occupations.  Their 
living  quarters  rival  those  of  skilled 
workers  in  tlie  everyday  walks  of  life. 
Even  though  they  cannot  see  them,  pic- 
tures and  ornaments  hang  on  the  walls, 
and  books  and  bric-a-brac  are  scattered 
'  about  the  tables  and  mantels.  The  rooms 
present  a  picture  of  home,  and  though 
they  cannot  see.  the  inmates  run  their 
Tingers  over  the  statuary  and  knick- 
knacks,  and  get  almost  the  same  pleasure 
as  those  who  can  view  them  witli  their 
eyes. 

Resigned  to  their  affliction,  these  men 
and  women  pass  the  days  more  happily 
than  many  who  are  in  possession  of  their 
full  faculties.  In  the  shops  the  merry 
whistle  of  the  workers  is  to  be  heard  at 
almost  all  times,  and  from  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  women  come  snatches  of 
song,  quaint  and  sweet. 

Happy    Despite    Affliction. 

In  every  sense  the   quarters  of  the  Aid 

Association  is  a  home.    Everything  there 

speaks  and  breathes  of  home,  and  there 

are   few  of  the   rules  that  in  other  instl- 


lutlonH  make  the  Inmateii  feel  constant^ 
!y  that  they  are  charges  and  dependent 
on  others.  And  th<!  dirference  in  becauHr 
these  people  arc  not  dependent  on  any 
one. 

The  inatltAitlon  In  In  reality  an  aid  us- 
Eociatlon.  it  teaches  the  sightless  to  aid 
themselves.  None  are  taken  In  who  arc 
not  able-bodied  and  capable  of  learning 
to  perform  some  kind  of  work.  They  art 
dependent  only  on  their  own  efforts,  ant 
j  are  proud  of  the  fact. 

Nothing  Is  more   wonderful  than   to  ne< 
Mrs.    Sarah    East,    eighty-two    years    old 
knitting    dainty    shawls   and    slippers    foi 
babies.     Most   women   of   her   age,    undei 
normal    conditions,    are    sitting  at    home 
surrounded    by    children    and,   grandchll 
dren;  she  continues   to  ply  her  needle  a» 
bllthly  as  one  many  years  her  Junior,  hei 
face   wreathed   In    smiles,    and   a   quaver- 
ingly    cheerful     song    coming     from    hei 
withered  lips.     It   Is  pathetic   to   the   vis- 
itor,  but  the  object  of  the  pity  cares  not 
and   thinks   only  of  how  much   better  oft 
she  is  than  before  .she  entered  the  home. 
Work    Sold    at    Profit. 
The  work  turned  out  by  the  Inmates  of 
the    home    is    sold    and    half    of    the    net 
profits  go  to  the  workers.     A  number  of 
blind  men  who  have  homes  of  their  own 
are    employed    in    the    shops    and    receive 
wages  for  their  work.    The  work  done  by 
the  men  is  nearly  all  custom  or  by  order. 
The  majority  of  the  chairs  in  the  Treas- 
ury  Department,   and    many   of    those   In 
the  Interior  Department  are  caned  by  the 
nimble    fingers    of   the    blind    men    In    the 
Utile   shop.     The   work   of   the   women   is 
done  by  order  and  Is  sold  to  private  Indi- 
viduals.     And    there    is    always   plenty    to 
do,  too,  for  the  work  is  the  equal  of  that 
turned  out  in  the  largest  .shops;  and  giv- 
ing an  order  to  these  blind  people  Is  not 
a  work  of  charity. 

The  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  in  December,  1S97,  and  incorpo- 
rated April  13,  1899.  Its  objects,  as  ex- 
pressed in   the  constitution,   are: 

"To  establish  a  nonsectarian  home  for 
the  blind  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
said   District. 

"To  promote  the  education  and  indus- 
trial training  of  the  blind;  to  aid  the 
needy,  dependent  blind,  and  to  help  them 
to  become   self-supporting." 

Home  Nine  Years  Old. 
For  a  few  years  after  starting  the  quar- 
ters of  the  association  were  not  of  the 
best,  but  nearly  nine  years  ago  the  house 
at  915  G  street  was  given  for  their  oc- 
cupancy. An  equity  in  the  property  was 
conveyed  to  the  association  by  Stllson 
Hutchins.  There  was  an  incumbrance  of 
J12.D00  on  the  land,  and  it  was  proN-lded 
that  the  association  should  establish  and 
maintain  a  home  for  the  blind,  and  pay 
$4,500  on  the  incumbrance  four  years  from 
date  of  e.xecution  of  the  deed.  The  as- 
sociation paid  off  the  incumbrance,  and 
now  owns  the  property,  subject  only  to 
a   mortgage   of   S8,000. 

The  house  is  a  commodious  four-story 
building  of  eighteen  rooms.  The  front 
rooms  on  tlie  first  floor  are  rented  for 
stores,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  used 
for  the  blind.  The  shops  are  in  the  rear. 
Apartments    Cheery.  .  | 

The  office,  dining-room,  and  kitchen  are! 
on  tlie  first  floor,  and  on  the  second  floor 
are  the  drawing-rooms,  where  Sunday 
services,  are  held  and  where  guests  are 
received;  also  several  sleeping-rooms  and 
baths.  The  third  floor  is  given  over  to 
rooms  for  the  women,  and  more  home-like 
apartments  would  be  hard  to  find.  The 
fourth  is   used  for  the   male  inmates. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Gittlngs  is  matron,  and  has 
charge  of  all  the  inmates.  She  superin- 
tends the  allotment  of  work,  obtains 
work,  takes  the  pay,  sees  to  the  market- 
ing, clothing,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  detail 
of  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  her 
sightless  charges.  For  more  than  eight 
yearsNwrs.  Gittings  has  faithfully  served 
the  association,  asking  nothing  for  hei 
work.  In  all  that  time  the  institutioi 
has  run  smoothly,  and  until  a  few  week: 
ago  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the  sercnJt; 
of  the  little  establishment. 

This  disturbing  element  came  when 
thief  broke  Into  the  office  and  made  o; 
with  the  proceeds  of "  the  work  rf  the 
blind  men  and  women  for  the  past  month. 
Although  the  police  have  done  everything 
in  their  power,  the  result  of  the  hard 
labors  of  these  sightless  people  has  gone 
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to   enrith   some   clever  thieves. 
Only    Association    "W^ltliont    Snbsidy.  ! 

The   Aid    Association   is    about   the   only  1 
'       institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city  that  has  ] 
no   appropriation  from    Congress.    Almost 
self-supporting  in  itself,   the  difference   is 
made    up    by    the    trustees,    officers,    and 
many  generous    citizens  of  Washington. 

The  present  officers  are: 

Honornr\-  iTCHidenta.  ilr«.  .Ichn  Rnssfll  Ymnig  aiT'l 
.Mrs.    .-MliLit    G.    Brackett;   president.    Mrs.    (.'^Iiarlotte  > 
I'.mersun   Main;  vice   presidents,   Jlrs.   H.   C.   ^letzcr- 
ott.    Mr.-i.    .luliii   E.    Pond,   Jlrs.    William    King,   and  j 
.Mrs.    George    H.    Brown.;    recording    secretar.v.    Mrs.  i 
Josepliine    L.    Jacobs;    coiTCsponding    secretary,    Jlrs.  j 
Sarah    .Tames;    tinancial    secretary,    ^Irs.    liizzie    AV.  ! 
Caller;    treasurer,    Jlaj    Hichard    Sylvester;    attoniey-, 
■Mr.     Percival    lEro\ni ;     physician.     Dr.     Charles    F. 
Stenie,  and  matron,  Mrs.    E.    C.    Oittings. 

Folkiiving  is  the  board  of  directors— ilrs.  Charlotte 
Hmcr.son  .Alain,  SjS  Masiachnsctts  avenue  northwest ; 
Mrs.  H,  C.  .Metzerott,  163'  li  street  northwest;  Mr.s. 
Julia  E.  I'ond.  3114  X  street  northwest;  Mrs,  "Will- 
iam King.  .311}  X  street  northwest ;  Mrs.  George  H. 
Brown,  1357  Euclid  street  northwest;  Mrs.  Joscpliine 
L.  Jacobs.  1725  U  street  northwest ;  Mrs,  Sarah 
James,  1517  O  street  northwest;  Mrs.  Lizzie  \\ . 
Calver,  207  .\  street  southeast ;  Ma.1  Kic'.iard  Sylves- 
ter.  Jletroixilitail  police  beadqnartei-s ;  Airs.  John 
Knssell  Young;  JIrs,  Charles  M.  I'evper,  1713  ll 
street  northwest;  JIrs,  S,  G.  W.  Benjamm,  201o 
Xineteeuth  street  northwest;  Mrs,  Wilham  1,  Hrlle- 
brai:d  io;  T  street  northwest;  Mrs,  Joseph  R,  Rose, 
1323  Park  road  northwest;  .Mrs.  Joseph  Auerbach, 
8U  L  street  ncrthwest :  .Mrs,  Julia  M.  LaytB^i,  1722 
Tenth  stieot  northwest;  .Miss  Hattie  P.  Wood.  Ui3 
Rhode  Island  avenue  northwest;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Porter, 
618  Nineteenth  street  northwest;  :Mrs.  William  Spen- 
cer, 1724  Willard  street  northwest ;  Mrs,  .John  R, 
Galloway,  The  I-lenrietta;  Mrs.  Redwood  Vandegi'ift. 
1629  Twenty-first  street  northwest;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Campbell,  333  N  street  northwest;  Hon.  James  T 
Du  Bois,  State  Department;  Jlrs.  T.  K,  Xoble,  1655 
Mintwood  place  northwest;  Jlrs.  James  E.  Gilbert, 
1503  K  street  northwest;  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Walbridge, 
1719  Lament  street  northwest;  Mis,  J.  Harry  Gun- 
nlngliam,  647  East  Capitol  street;  Mrs,  .John 
Lathrop,  Riverdalc,  JId,,  .«Kl  JIrs,  Horace  Spnnger, 
730   Eighth  street  northwest. 

Ignore  City's  Tnrinoil. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  large  manu- 
facturing and  business  houses,  the  little 
shop  m  the  rear  of  G  street  continues  to 
turn  out  convincing  proofs  of  the  dex- 
teritv  and  accomplishments  of  sightless 
persons,  assisted  and  fostered  by  benevo- 
lent citizens  of  Washington. 

Neither  seeing  nor  caring  for  the  tur- 
jnoU  of  the  city  on  all  sides  of  them, 
these  blind  men  and  women  work  along, 
day   by   day,   happy  and   contented, 

WILL    INVESTIGATE   THE  CASE. 

County    Agent    Hillis    is    somewbat 
wrought   up   over   the   fact  thai   BeT-l 
nice  Raymou!!,'  the  six-year-oid   blind' 
girl  recently  ordered  sent  to  a  state 
institution  by  a  jury  in  Judge  Hainm's 
court,   has   been    refused   both  at   the 
Lansing,  school  for  the  ■bUB<i,,?iB4„the 
state   school'   at  ©oldwater.     The   re- 
fusal in  both  cases  is  due  to  the  fact 
that    the    mother    of    the    unfortunate : 
girl,  who  kept  her  confined  in  a  dark; 
room,   liad   not  taught  her   to  speak, 
Monday,   Prosecuting   Attorney    Stew-, 
art    and    Mr.   Hillis   will    go    to   Cold- 
.vpiter,  where  they  will  interview  the 
,Oolclwater  oiflcials  of  the  school  and 
ascertain  if  possible  whether  the  of- 
ficials there  can  not  be  forced  to  re-j 
ceive    the    girl.     The    Coldwater    offi- 
cials aver   that  the   case  is   one  that 
should   properly  go  to  the  school  for 
^e    blind,    while    the    autljorities    of 
t'uat  institution  claim  with  equal  ejn- 
phasis  that  the  girl  should  be  taught 
to  talk  first. 


I:  jTBLifi'D  WANT_FREE  BALLOT. 

*liey  APl.eari^^^^d^t'^'^  Union  to 
Chanse    Votlna    System. 

frVtSSfes     Ciimingham,     a    representa- 1 
fitiiameamfitters'    .-nlon,   who  is 

wind     Kl''^^    '°    '''"    <'^"""'    ^"'" 
"led  U"i""  yesterday, 
"^here    are    4.0OO    blind    men    who    are 
r„   the   State   of   New    York,"    he 
voters  »>yf,g    ciemand    that    our    votes  | 
gaia..      2:'!."'  -    -  ■ 


Be  properly  j-ecoraea, m  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  present  meth- 
od of  a  deputy  superintendent  of  elec- 
tions taking  a  blind  man  into  a  booth, 
because  the  deputy  superintendent  Is 
the  employee  of  the  political  party  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  naturallv 
makes  us  vote  his  ticket.  We  ask  that 
the  authorities;  permit  the  blind  man  to 
take  with  him  into  the  polling  booth  a 
man  whom  we  can  trust." 

The  Central  Federated  Union  will 
take,  up  the.  matter.  .___ 

SPRrNCiFtP,i-D    (W;:SS.::    P.eFV.!SLICA.6ii|, 


Thursday,  Sept.  17,  'iSCS. 
The  Story  of  Ttro  Plncky  Blind  GiJ^sj 
and  'Otliers.     ■«iii»'ii— -"^ 

The  Detroit  Free  .Press,  in,..an  arti<!]e  oii ' 
the  blind  tells  of  the  phicb:  and  per.si.'^tcnce  ] 
of  a  Micliigan  girl.  Miss  Alice  Hoilis  of 
Port  Huron,  who  became  blind  at  I'S.  She 
has  of  late  earned  her  livius  teaching  mu- 
sic and  keeping  a  boardiag-house,  but  bhe 
has  long  been  anxious  t.9  go  to  Europe  to 
consult  a  distinguished  oculist,_>  one  Dr 
-i?agenstecher  of  Wiesbaden,  believing  that 
h«)  •cowldl.jestOM  her  .sight,  -She  saved 
Tvlrar.,  sue  .  thought,  would  be  enough,  but 
she  could  not  afford  a  compauiou.  In  this 
dilemma  she  wrote  to  W.  G.  Holmes,  edi^- 
tor^of  the  Ziegler  magazine  for  the  blind, 
telling  him  of  her  intention.  She, had  never 
met  him,  but  she  counted  on  his  kintiness 
and  was  not  disappointed.  He  met  her  at 
the  station  in  New  York  and  took  her  to 
the  steamship,  wdiose  .captain  at  first  re- 
fused a.  blind  passenger,,  but  she  signed  a 
paper  releasing  Uie  oompaiiy  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  any  possible  injury  ,she 
might  receive  on  the  voyage,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  board  the  vessel.  Then  Mr 
Holmes  appealed  to  some  women  passen- 
gers to  give  her  some  attention.  The  ves- 
sel sailed  with  her  on  board;  her  new 
friends  treated  her  kindly;  she  reached 
Wiesbaden,  and  to  her  e.xquisite  happiness 
an  operation  gave  her  the  sight  of  one- 
eye  and  partly  that  of  the  other.  Another 
case  that  is  interesting  is  cited  by  tiie 
¥i-ee  Press,  that  of  Margaret  Hogan,  now 
in  the  sophomore  class  of  Barnard  college; 
She  Teceived  her  preparatory  education  m 
the  New  York  iustitiition  '  f or  the  biinil, 
where  she  learued  to  use  the  typetvritcr, 
by  which  means  she  takes  notes.  These  i 
notes  are  afterward  printed  in  raised  type 
for  her  iise.  lu  the  study  of  algebra  Jlisa; 
Hogan  tises  a  wooden  frame  divided  into' 
squares,  in  which  she  places  blocks,  with 
raised  algebraicsymbols  upon  them,  shift- ! 
iug  them  ou  her_"statel':-as;:shfcsi.Ta-Jcs.  out 
her  problems.  In  geometry  she  has  the 
lines  of  the  diagrams  for  each  proposition  ! 
raised,- but  has  to  memorize  the  dem.onstrai'  j 
tions.  And  she  is  equal  to  the  demands  of 
her  teaching. 

The  National  cash  register  company,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  the  first  mtmufacturiug  com- 
pan.v  to  take  up  "n^elfare  work,  has  found 
room  for  two  blind  girls  in  its  establish- 
ment. "Several  weeks  -  ago,"  sa.vs  the 
Daily  News  of  Dayton,  "E,  G.  Pease,  one 
.of  -the  directors  of.  tlie  Dayton  associa--' 
tion  f6r  the  blind,  called,  on  the  National 
cash  register  company  -  to  see  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  employment  for  some  of 
the  blind  girls ,  at  the  factor.y.  The  mat-i 
ter.  was :  (iiscuss.ed,  after  -which  a  trip 
through  the  girls'  department  was  made; 
and  Mr  Pease  picked  out  a  dozen  or  more 
things  that  he  was  sure  the  blind  girls 
could  do.'  It  was. decided  to  make  a  trial^ 
and  oil  Monday  morning,  July  C,  Lida 
Supe  and  Anna  ,  iSIcClure,  two  totally 
blind  girls,  started  in  to  worlj,  one  in  the! 
bindery  department  and  one  in  the  indi- 
cator department,  and  the.y  are  doing 
finely.  Another  girl.  Elizabeth  .Johnson, 
who  has  enough  sight  to  get  around,  takes  1 
the>,girls  to  and  from  their  -ivork  to  the; 
car^Vanii  the  National  cash  registry  co 
papy^>l)as..  ijpw  .glY.en  her  ||J(i«ii>»""Tlii 
factoiTT: 
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BLIND  WOMAN 
IS  SECRETARY 

— - —    j^i 

HANNIBAL.  Mo..  Sept.  19.— OTss 
Mary  Knighton,  who  has  been  -  totally 
kind  since  childhood,  was"  elected  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temprance  Union  at  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

JMlss  Knighton  is  highly  educated 
and  writes  a  large  but  neat  and  legible 
hand.  She  has  been  a  leader  in  Hanni- 
bal, religious  and  temperance  work  dur- 
ing ■^  past  fe^  years. 
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The  SciiENTiFKi  Keyboard. 

The  "M.  Z  Magazine"  exhibits  it.sl 
first  advertisement  in  the  August 
Dumber.  Some  interesting  facts 
about  keyboards  on  type-writers  are 
given. 

TbeBlit'kenderfor  machine  is  adver- 
tised and  these  facts  jire  intended  to 
apply  spucia.lly  to  that  instrument, 
though  tliey  are  generally  true.  The 
machine  is  furnished  with  either  of 
two  kinds  of  keyboard,  the  "scienti- 
lic"  and  the  "universal."  The  latter 
is  the  one  well  know  to  our  Reming- 
ton writers,  as  displayed  on  the  three 
banks  of  keys  ne.'it  to  the  space  bar. 
The  scientilio  keyboard  has  a  differ-; 
eut.  arrangeinent  of  letters  m  three 
banks  of  keys.  The  upper  bank  has 
eight  letters,  as  follows:  z  x  k  g  b  v 
q  j;  the  middle  bank  contains  eight 
letters  as  follows:  p  w  f  u  i  o  m  y 
The  lower  bank  has  ten  letters,  as  Fol 
lows:  dhiatensor.  The  remark- 1 
able  thing  about  this  scientific  ar- 
rangement is,  that  the  letters  most  us- 
ed are  on  the  lower  bank,  while  those 
less  fretjuently  required  are  more 
remote  from  the  operater.  These 
s  atistics  are  given.  Only  ti  per  cent  of 
all  the  letters   odinarily    used  are  re- 


presented  by  the  upper  bank  ot  keys;  j 
I  Li-1- per  uent     mi'o  found  in  tlie  rnid<lle| 
I  bank,  and  70  percent  are  fonnd  rifjht  i 
by  the    space  bar.     Witbllu,   old  or 
universal  keyboard,  wbieh  used  to  be 
called   the    standard  keyboard  47  per 
cent   of  ordinary  matter  is  done  with 
the  upper  bank,  ;i2  [ler  cent  willi  the 
middle    row,    and    only    21  per  cent 
with  the, keys  in  the  bank  next  to  the 
spaee  bjtr. 

With  2S)  keys  by  means  of  two 
shifts  SG  letters  and  eliarac.ters,  are 
brought  into  play,  oaeh  key  carrying 
three  characters,  one  of  them  havinpf 
two  periods,  one  fur  either  shift. 
This  kind  of  keyboard  is  found  on 
the  Oliver  and  doubtless  on  many 
I  others  Habit  and  use  with  most  of 
us  have  rendered  the  universal  board 
vastly  jiroferable,  thoujfh  beginners 
might  find  the  scientific  board  very 
desirable,  when  the  command  lia'l 
been  acquired.  It  always  involves 
loss  of  time  to  "hange  a  good  thing, 
for  even  a  better.  Our  itreference 
is  by  all  odds  for  the  Remington 
niaohine,  as  havin£>'  scales  that  can 
be  used  by  sightless  persons  without 
special  adaptation,  and  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  inking  through  a 
ribbon  that  automatically  does  all 
th.'At  is  required  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  changing  now  and  then 
whim  it  it  is  worn  out.  The  price  of 
the  Blickeusderfer  is  however  great- 
ly it  its  favor.  Only  forty  dollars 
against  a  hundred. 
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Executes  Landscapes  with  /Wd 

of  Arrangement  of  Strings 

and  Taci<s. 


By  PHILIP  L.  HALE. 

It  seems  there  is  a  man  out  West,  in 
St.  Louis,  who,  tWbugh  totally  blind, 
still  paints.  Of  course  we  have  numer- 
ous Instances  of  the  same  thing  here  in 
the  effete  East,  hut  this  is  the  first  spec-, 
imen  that  has  been  carefully  observed 
and  reported. 

It  appears  that  the  good  man  was  a 
scene  painter  and  became  blind.  It  w.is 
necessary  for  him  to  live,  so  he  learned 
to  paint  without  seeing  anything.  This, 
of  course,  is  too  ridiculously  common  to 
cause  comment.  Only  our  western 
friend  is  the  first  man  to  admit  he 
doesn't  see  anything.  I  glean  from  the 
St.  Joseph  News  Press  that  he  "mixes 
colors,  draws  correctly,  and  not  only 
are  his  outlines  and  colors  correct,  but 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
perspectives." 

"He  distinguishes  one  crayon  from  an- 
other by  its  weight.  The  crayons,  of 
d:fCerent  colors,  lie  on  his  easel.  He 
never  makes  the  mistake  of  using  one 
color  when  he  wants  another." 

a  his  IS  simply  marvellous.  One  knows 
so  many  painters  who  are  reputed  to 
see  perfectly  well,  and  yet  hab  tuall? 
use  one  color  wheflth.^r  want  anoti^er- 


ir  one  uses  the  word  "want"  m  the  oI<l» 
fashioned  sense  of  "need." 

"Ah  soon  as  a  crayon  was  handed  to 
him  he  balanced  it  on  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  a  moment  and  said.  'That's 
blue.'  'The  blue  is  a  little  Iieavler  than 
the  yellow  and  the  yellow  Is  a  trldc 
li.?hter  thiin  red  and  heavier  than 
white,'  he  said;  'you  couldn't  notice  the 
difference,  but  when  you've  been  blind 
I'l  years  you  develop  senses  you  never 
knew  you  had  before.'  "  ^ 

Possibilities  Opened. 
This  new  method  open.'j  up  Ilmltles.'; 
possibilities.  All  up-to-date  schools  will 
have  a  color-blind  class  where  students 
will  be  taught  to  know  colors  by  weight. 
Ot  course  the  thing  will  be  more  scien- 
tifically done.  Each  student  will  have  a 
delicate  set  of  scales  by  which  to  know 
his  colors.  These  classes  will,  no  doubt, 
be  much  larger  and  more  popular  than 
the  old-fashioned  empiric  sort. 
I  ,A  y^"  '«nown  portrait  painter  who 
;  died  the  other  day  was  quite  color  blind 
:  and  yet  made  portraits  'tliat  pleased  the 
bourgeois.  While  learning  his  trade,  he 
would  arrange  his  palette,  carefully 
reading  the  labels  on  the  tubes  so  that 
,  he  knew  just  where  red,  blue  yellow 
and  white  lived.  Then  he  would  .say  to 
some  color-mad  friend:  "How  ahout'this 
tone  which  we  .iust  mixed;  is  that  good 
nose  color?"  "Well,  no,  old  man;  there's 
rather  too  much  green  in  that  for  a 
healOiy  nose."  So  he  would  gradually 
modify  his  tones  till  lie  know  the  exact 
i  proportion  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  for  a 
baby's  nose,  tor  a  bud's  nose  for  a 
dowager's,  for  a  Fletcherite,  for  a  cap- 
tain of  industry  or  ot  finance.  His  por- 
traits brought  out  the  best  there  was  In 
the  sitter— at  least  of  nose  color— as 
writers  on  art  are  always  telling  us  por- 
traits should  do. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  blind  painter. 
"Ho  invented  many  devices  for  aiding 
him  In  his  work.  Thus,  in  painting  a 
landscape  he  puts  a  tack  in  one  edge  of 
tlie  canvas  frame  and  another  tack  in 
the  other  edge  and  stretches  a  string 
from  one  to  the  other  across  the  face  of 
!the  canvas.  That  string  is  the  horizon. 
Another  string  above  it  follows  the  line 
of  the  hilltops  in  the  background.  A 
tack  marks  the  spot  where  the  moon 
is  to  be. 

Strings  and  Tacks. 

When  he"  Is  ready  to  begin  painting  he 
works  along  the  string,  painting  thf 
horizon  and  sticking  In  tacks  where  his 
brush  leaves  off.  To  paint  the  moon  he 
uses  a  card  with  a  round  hole  in  it,  anc 
after  the  moon  is  in  Uie  sky  he  brings 
down  his  finger  until  he  '  omes  to  a  tack 
he  has  left  at  the  ^vater's  edge,  and  then 
he  paints  in  tlie  reflection  of  the  moor 
on  the  water. 

"And  your  income— how  about  that? 
Does  it  pay?"  he  was  aslied. 

'Oh.   well,"   he   answered,    "I   get   2t 

'cents  for   a  crayon  and-  $2   'Of  an   of! 
painting." 

It  is  an  outrage  that  he  should  re- 
ceive no  more.  I  know  plenty  of  artists 
who  paint  worse  than  he  does  who  re-  , 
jceive  hundreds,  aay,  thousands,  for 
their  pictures.  For  if  he  sees  notlilng, 
they  see  wrong,  and  sm-ely  a  minus  quan- 
itity  is  less  than  nothing. 
!  I  hope  this  article  may  attract  atten- 
llion  to  his  work;  and  I  have  another 
scheme  to  help  him  along.  Can  he  not 
ibe  induced  to  come  East  and  teach  a 
sort  of  master  class,  at  which  certain  of 
lour  notorious  painters  might  be  urged  to 
.attend.  I  could  name  a  few,  but  refrain. 
iTrue.  it  would  be  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  But  then,  this  man  knows  he  is 
blind.  Socrates  knew  he  knew  nothing, 
and  so  was  accounted  the  wisest  of  the 
JGreeks.  Here  is  a  man  who  fully  real- 
izes he  is  blind.  Surely  he  is  the  most 
far  seeing  of  all  Brownies  and  Tene- 
brists.  Weigliing  their  little  crayons  in 
their  hands,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life  will  they  "feel  color"? 
A  Good  Thing. 

Why  are  not  connoisseurs  attracted  to 

the  work  of   this   blind  man?    We  pay 

;?40,000  for  the  "Slave  Ship,"  and  I  don't 

know  how  much  for  "Mortlake  Terrace," 

just  because  Turner  had  something  the 

Imatter  with  his   eyes.     El  Greco's  pict- 

jures   are   coming  to   bs  Immensely  cov- 

Seted  row  that  it  is   found  that  he  had 

jstrabismus.     Hunt   used    to   say   that   a 

jlady  would  say.   "Do  look  at  this. lace 

Ipocket  handkerchief."     General  indifter- 

ience      "The   girl    who    worked   it   made 

herself  blind  in  the  making."    Chorus  of 

[  "Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely !  How  attract- 

live!"  ,       , 

I     Now,    here    .we    have    the    work    of    a 

man    who's    absolutely    blind,    and    wlio 

1  admits  it,  too.    And  do  we  fall  over  our. 

selves  in  offerin;?  $100,000  bids?  Not  a  bit 

of  it— we  offer  ?2.50,  and  no   doubt  want 

a  frame  thrown  in.   True,  our  blind  man 

lives  in   St.   Louis,   and  doubtless   these 

excellent     Missourians     desire      to      be 

"shown"  before  they  buy. 

"The  Last  Supper," 
.=!o  it  seems  that  a  Prof.  Luigi  Cava- 


naghl  has  been  cleansing  the  "Last 
Supper"  by  Da  Vlncl,  and  the  optlmls- 

I  tic  reports  are  that  it  look.'*  almoxt  an 
ybod  as  new.  At  first  one  was  rather 
Inclined  to  smile  at  this,  remembering 
how  many  times  the  picture  has  been 
repainted   and    restored.     That,   how- 

'  eTcr,  was  on  the  supposition  that,  be- 
ing a  fresco,  a  species  of  water  color, 
tt  couldn't  be  cleaned  In  a  very  drastic 
way  without  Injury  to  the  original 
underlying  painting.  But  on  thinking 
It  over  I  remembered  that  Leonardo  !» 
said  to  have  Invented  a  special  sort  of 
oil  painting  for  this  picture.  Indeed 
It   Is   often    regretted    that    he   should 

I  have  done  so.  Now,  If  It  really  were 
oil  paint.  It  may  well  bo  that  If  the 
cleaning  is  done  sympathetically 
enough   and   skilfully   enough    it   may 

Eyovo  to  have  helped  a  little.  It  should 
e  observed  that  almost  all  the  tlnker- 
ings  the  picture  has  suffered  have  been 
by  way  of  being  repalntlngs  rather 
than  cleansing.'?. 

Wo  are  told  In  the  books  that  Leo- 
nardo had  Invented  a  particular  sort 
of  oil  painting  which  he  thought 
would  hold  well  on  the  stone  wall.  It 
did  not,  however;  on  the  contrary.  It 
peeled  oft  in  some  places,  and.  In 
others,  darkened.  It  Is  not  stated, 
however,  that  it  all  peeled  off.  and 
there  is  the  faintest  possibility  that  a 
very  skilful  cleanser  might  get  down 
to  the  original  picture — as  the  restorer 
in  the  famous  "chestnut"  worjfcd  by 
successive  .<:tages  through  Millet,  Wat- 
teau  and  Glorglone  to  a  portrait  of 
George  IV.  in  full  regimentals. 

There  is  a  curious  parallel  in  mod- 
I  ern  timei  to  this  sad  story  of  Leo- 
nardo's masterpiece.  William  M.  Hunt, 
a  man  In  many  ways  Da  Vinci's  coun- 
terpart— in  personal  appearance.  In 
charm  of  mariner  and  skill  In  all  the 
arts,  a  man.  too,  who  had  the  same 
passion  for  experiment — made  the 
same  splendid  error.  He.  too.  Invent- 
ed a  new  sort  of  oil  painting  which  ho 
thought  would  hold  on  the  stone  walla 
of  the  Albany  capitol.  And  again  the 
paint  betrayed  the  artist  and  the  deco. 
rations  have  vanished. 

To  return  to  the  "Last  Supper."  Thor- 
ough cleansing  may  do  away  with  that 
neutral  color  which  the  wretched  Mazza 
at  one  time  spread  all  over  It. 

Oh,  Shocking! 
What  a  nerve,  by  the  way!  To  spread 
a  "neutral  color"  over  a  masterpiece. 
,  Enough  hasn't  been  said  ot  the  courage 
of  a  restorer  who  could  do  a  thing  like 
that.  It  makes  one  think  ot  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  who  was  travelling  in  Italy. 
They  showed  him  a  lamp  which  had 
been  burning  without  interruption  since 
the  time  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  "All 
that  time?"  he  asked.  "Tes."  they  as- 
sured him.  "nearly  200O  years."  "P'ff— 
well,  it's  not  burning  now,"  he  said,  aa 
he  blew  out  the  lamp. 

The  Nerve  of  Restorers. 

One  wonders  why  restorers  stop  at 
changing  the  color  and  tone  of  a  picture. 
Why  not  change  the  design  as  well? 
IC  one  has  the  nerve  to  change  the  color 
of  a  thing  why  not  be  truly  great  and 
change  the  composition  as  well.  If  Da 
Vinci's  original  has  really  quite  disap- 
peared (unless  one  can  believe  this  story 
of  the  good  Cavanaghi's  cleansing),  why 
ndt  let  each  great  artist  have  a  crack 
at  the  thing?  At  a  certain  club  to  which 
I  once  belonged  there  was  a  picture  of 
a  highly  respectable  black  cat.  It  got 
to  be  a  joke  for  different  artists  to  touch 
up  the  picture  with  pastels,  so  that  it 
sliould  look  like  something  else.  There 
was  an  unwritten  law  that  the  cun-a 
of  the  cat's  back  must  be  retained. 
Everything  else  might  be  changed. 
Sometimes  a  haystack  would  appear  on 
the  picture;  sometimes  the  moon,  rising 
over  tho  trees;  sometimes  it  was  a  bal- 
let dancer.  But  always  that  subtle  curve 
remained.  At  last  some  one  rubbed  every- 
thing offi"down  to  the  original  cat  and 
wrote  beneath  the  obvious  words,  "And 
the  cat  came  back." 

1  That  seems  to  be  what  Prof.  Cavanaghl 
thas  done. 


Wlpnaay,  Sept. 


Sen.  Joe  Hibbard  prizes  amongi 
his  souvenirs  a  letter  recently  sent  him 
by  a  blind  man  thanking  him  for  beingi 
instrumental  in  getting  a  workshop  in' 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  established  in  Lowell  which  is' 
now  located  at  the  corner  of  Prescott' 
and  Central  street.  The  letter  is  writ-: 
ten  on  a  typewriter  and  does  not  con-.' 
tjLin    a.n    error.  .  ,  _1 

no^TON    CVE.    RECORrs 


.  ..!es:::iy,    Sept.  22.    1S02, 

A  Blin4-*»tevan  Who  Can  Get  No  Pen-! 

^:  SiOII.  JK!}|  I 

-■To  the  Editor  of  The  Record:  It  is  not 
ilecessary  to  call  on  Admh'al  Evans  Lo, 
present  a  "specimen"  of  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  "who  smelled  gunpowder,"  and 
Who  is  not  getting  $12  per  month  pension.: 
A  soldier  lives  in  Maiden  who  will  answerl 
every  purpose.  ! 

Newlon  C.  Hopkins  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  9tht 
IST.  H.,  June  7,  1862,  age  IS,  mustered  in 
July  2i.  1802.  as  pi'lvate;  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac Aug.  28,  Joined  tlie  1st  brigade,  2d  dlv., 
9th  army  corps  Sept  (i,  fought  at  So.  Moun- 
tain, Sspt.  14,  and  Antietam  Sept.  IT.  wliere 
he  was  wounded.  Hopkins  participated  la 
about  hi!  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
was  engaged,  including  the  .fifiges  of  Vlcks- 
burg,  Petersbiirg  (10  months)  and  was  mus- 
tered out  June  10,  1S65,  two  months  after 
I-ee   surrendered. 

Hopkins  now  sit.-?  In  his  room  in  almost 
total  blindness  with  his  aged  wife  ti'ying: 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  $8  per 
month. 

Why?  Because  it  is  alleged  he  cannot 
furnish  proof  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  So 
reported  by  the  agent  who  has  his  case  In 
charge. 

A.S  records  of  birth  were  loosely  kept  un- 
til a  comparatively  recent  date,  how  many 
men  born  in  the  '30's  and  '-Id's  c.tn  produce 
official  proof  of  wh(.-n  they  were  born? 
Agah:,  supposing  a  family  record  was 
kept  in  the  Biljle,  only  one  cliild  in  th.e 
family  could  inherit  it.  and  with,  families 
separating  and  dying  off  what  beco.Ties  of 
the  Bible? 

Tiiis  man  Iloi:)]-;ins  was  good  enough  to 
stop  rebel  lead  at  Antiet.Tiu  on  his  accept- 
ed word  as  being  IS  years  did;  therefore  a': 
1  iap.5e  of  40  years  onghf  (o  entitle  .liim  to  ai 
pension  at  age  of  fil  years.  Tliis  Is  a  hard 
case,   and  there  are  other.^, 

Ij.    B.    Wright,    J.    V.    C.    Post    40, 
;__,Bvei'aU,.,gfiEU.a~iS,a5^. .    M^Jden.,^ 


Se;.it.  £2 


Margaret  Hogan  is  a  blind  girl  Iri  tlx§ 
sophomore  class  of  Barnard  college. 
She  received  her  preparatory  eduoa-' 
tion  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  she  learned  to  usei 
the  typewriter,  by  which  means  she| 
takes  notes.  These  notes/?tre  after-! 
ward  printed  in  raised  type  for  her 
use.  In  the  study  of  ".Igebra  Miss; 
Hogan  uses  a  wooden,  frame  dividedi 
into  squares,  in  which  she  places 
blocks,  with  raised,  algebraic  symbols 
upon  them,  shifting  them  on  her 
"slate"  as  she  works  out  her  problems.^ 
In  geom.etry  she  has  the  lines  of  the 
diagrams  for  each  proposition  raised,; 
but  has  to  memorize  the  demonstra- 
tions. And  she  Is  equal  to  the  de- 
mands o£  her  teaching. 


The  National  Cash  Register  com- 
pany of  Dayton,  O.,  has  found  room' 
for  two  blind  girls  in  its  establish^ 
ment,  "Several  weeks  ago,"  says  the 
Daily  News  of  Dayton,  "E.  G.  Peasej 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Dayton  AsJ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  called  on  th' 
National  Cash  register  company  t 
r-  if  it  were  possible  to  and  employ-i 


ment  for  some  of  the  blind  girls  .|M 
the  factory.  The  matter  was  dl^ 
cussed,  after  which  a  trip  througli  the 
girls'  department  was  made,  and  Mr. 
Pease  picked  out  a  dozen  or  more 
things  that  he  was  sure  the  blind  girls: 
could  do.  It  was  decided  to  make  ai 
trial,  and  on  Monday  morning,  July  6, 
Dida  Supe  and  Anna  MoClure,  twoi 
totally  blind  girls,  started  In  to  work,| 
one  in  tlie  bindery  department  and 
one  in  the  indicator  department,  and; 
they  are  doing  finely.  Another  girl, 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  who  has  enough 
sight  to  get  around,  takes  the  girls  to 
and  from  their  work  to  the  cars,  and 
the  National  Cash  Register  company, 
has  now  given  up  her  work  at  the 
factory."  ' 


Wednesday,    Sept.    1£,    igCC. 
CRITICISES  A  DORCHESTER  .PO-i 
LICE  OFFICER.     ^^  |    | 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Traveler:  j 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper  I  hope  youj 
will  publish  this.  While  in  Dorchester 
this  morning  I  saw  a  police  officer  stop 
a  blind  man  who  had  a  boy  leading; 
him.  The- blind  man  said  to  the  officer 
that  he  wanted  to  go  and  sell  his  goods 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  dig  a  living 
tor  himself  and  family.  Just  then  the 
wagon  arrived  and  the  blind  man  and; 
his  guide  were  placed  In  It.  I  foriowed 
to  the  police  station  and  when  I  arrivedj 
there  I  asked  the  blind  man  what  waS; 
the  trouble.  He  told  me  an  officer; 
wanted  to  stop  him  from  selling  an; 
article  which  he  made  himself.  Thej 
captain  looked  at  the  same  and  seemed 
pleased  with  the  blind  man's  statement, 
las  he  told  him  to  go  ahead.  ; 

!  My  opinion  Is  that  If  this  officer, 
i  cannot  do  any  better  duty  for  the  city: 
I  oE  Boston  than  the  above  he  is  not 
fit  for  the  position.  There  are  plenty 
of  loafers  about  this  place  that  couldj 
keep  this  officer  busy,  but  he  may  bej 
one  that  keeps  ou^^of  ^n^e|-  way.^^^^ 


Wednesday,    Gcpt.    CS,    '(SOS. 


Exhibition  by  Walter  B.  Robert- 
son Yesterday  Was  Unusual 
ly  Interesting 


MARVELOUS  WORK 

FOR  SIGHTLESS  MAN 

Manj/    Visitors    Were    Cordially 

Received  and  Entertained  by 

Mr.  Robertson. 


The  exhiibition  of  wood  carving  and| 
cabinet  making,  which  was  g-iven 
yesterday  af.ernon  by  Walter  B.J 
Robertson,  of  43  Saga-moi'e  street,; 
Was  unusually  interesting  and  .  the 
many  cleverly  constructed  pieces  of 
furniture  made  by  this  to '.ally  blind' 
man,  were  subject  to  inspection  by 
a  large   number  of   cai;ers.  | 

Mr.  Robertson,  who  was,  before  he 
lost  his  sight,  one  of  the  most  apt! 
and    skillful    cabine-t    makers    in    th^ 


ei.y,   has   not   through   his  mi.sfortunei 
been  deprived   of  the   u.se   of   his   tal-l 

years  ot  darkne-ss  has  been  of  an  un- 
usually   high    order. 

He  has  been  unable  to  continue  his 
fine   inlaying   work,    but   o-herwise   he 

™/rt.»^"'^    °°    ^'^    "^•^al    line    with 
'marked  success. 

ve^?i?i»^  '^'^  °^^"y  articles  exhUbiied 
yesterday  were  a  nne  Morris  chair 
severa.1  carved  shirt-^waist  boxes 
footstools  and  step  ^adders,  .  cabinlu 
lor'  the  I  op  of  dressers  and  many  odd 
and  unique  boxes,  to  be  used  for  vartr' 
bus   purposes. 

Among  the  articles  which  attracted 
much  attention  were  an  Inlaid  ma- 
hogany table  and  an  old  fashioned 
grandfather's  clock,  which  were  made- 
by  Mr.  Robertson  before  he  lost  hia 
eyesight.  These  with  a  very  minutely 
carved  cathedral  clock,  were  shown 
with  much  pride  and  are  really  very 
fine  specimens  of  cabinet  making 

Nearly  all  the  regular  'iiabitues  of 
the  Room  of  Happiness"  of  the  pub- 
lic library  attended  the  informal  re- 
ception held  by  Mr.  Robertson  and 
blind  though  many  of  them  were,  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  examining  the  ar- 
ticles w'aich  Mr.  Robertson's  skillful 
Ihands  had  wrought,  and  the  fun  and 
merriment  among  them  was  most  en- 
joyable. 

Among  those  who  called  during  the 
afternoon,  were  Mrs.  Bu/Ter  and  Miss 
Je.nnle  B-ubier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett, 
I/ouis  Wentworth,  Miss  E-dith  Elmore, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
James  Llffln,  Mrs.  Augustus  Badger' 
Mrs.  William  Welts,  Miss  Clara  Ad- 
ams, Miss  Matthews,  Miss  Mildred 
Brown,  Mrs.  Alice  Costello,  Miss  Hat- 
lie  Robertson,  Miss  Mary  Rogers  Mr 
Richardson,  Miss  Haltln,  Mrs.  and 
iMIss  Pedrlck  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
hors  and  friends  of  the  host.  IcesJ 
weretserved  by  efflcient  assistantsJ 
and  O^  afternoon  affair  was  most  en-J 
Joyable'T^v  j 


ThwrEday,  Sept..  24,  1S0;. 


Miss  May  Burnett  Found  in 
Portland,  Aimlessly  Walk- 
ing About  City. 


DEMENTED,  IT  IS  SAID. 


PplBiTDAND,  Me.,  Sept.  M.-Rdohly 
dressed  and  In  a  demented  condition. 
Miss  Mary  Brnett,  a  wealthy  Boston 
woman,  graduate  of  Radclitfe  and  a 
classmate  of  Helen  Keller,  was  found 
Wandering  aout  the  streets  at  .South 
Portland  after  midnight  this  morning. 
When  spoken  to  by  a  police  officer 
she  could  not  give  any  Information  re- 

fn  "^p'o^rfland^^''  "'"  ""^^  ^^^  "^^"^  *°  ^^ 

,^^\f  5''®  1?i'^  ^h«  P°''<=e  matron  that 
she  lived  with  herparents  In  a  Com- 
monwealth avenue  hotel.  She  said  that 
Portland  Boston    on    the    boat    for 

After  loeing  taken  to  the  police  sta- 
tion Dr.  Rogers  was  summoned  and 
after  exs  mining  the  woman,  pro- 
nounced   her    demented.    She    was  taken 


to   the   City   jwome.       •  . 

The    police    here    are    IncHned    to    he- 
lllcve  h?r  story   and   are  In  oommunlca- 
tlon   with   tho  Boston   «-"th''rl"°«, '"  .f," 
leffort    to    locate    her    relatives    who    ,ire 
believed   to   be   wealthy, 
i     Inquiries    at    Rad'cllffe    college    <lov^^P 
■the    fact    that    a    yj"!?    woman    named 
Burnett,      was      graduated      f™"",  .t'l^t 
school      She    was   a   classmate   and    in- 
!?lm.a?e  friend  ot  Helen   Kell.^r  the  .'am- j 
ous    blind    student.     Her    parents    v*ere  | 
j.-fiaut*d'  to  be  wealtiliwi--  -  -- - 

BOSTON  cvH.  giob:; 


Jhursday.  3cpi'  -"■'    '•^'■■ 
WEDDED  50  YEARS.    /^  *  ♦ 


Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  A.  Frost  of 
Lowell  Quietly  Observe  Anniver- 
sary. 

LOWELL,  Sept  24— Mr  and  Mrs 
Charles  A.  Frost  quietly  observed  at 
their  home,  393  Mammoth  road,  !a.st 
evening  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  They  were  assisted  In  recelv- 
Ine  filends,  including  a  delegation  of 
Garfield  colony,  P.  F..  by  tTieir  son 
Charles    E.    Frost,    and    his    wife    and 

'' Mf^Frost  was  born  in  Tewksbury  73 
years  ago  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Lowell  over  50  years.  Mrs  Frost  was 
born  In  Hampden.  Me,"'  and  came  to 
Lowell  shortly  before  their  marriage  by 
Rev  Mr  Cloud,  then  pastor  of  St  Paul  s 

'^M?'  Frost  lias  been  blindfor  40  years. 
Fie  Is  of  a  cheerful  dlsposmon  and  lias 
never  been  known  to  complain  of  his 
aflUctlon.  Mr  and  Mrs  Frost  received 
iiany  gifts  from  friends. 


.■^t'^ 
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FOR  THE  eilND 


Braifffi  Characters  ~three  Used 
Only  in  Books  Now  on 
Machines 


-  The  introduction  of  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity Of  the  Braille  aipliabet  for  the 
blind  has  been  speedily  followed  by 
;  the  invention  of  a  macliine  that  writes 
'  that  character  with  great  rapidity  and 
ease. 

.  Mo.'^t  persons  know  of  books  printed 
I  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  employ- 
ing- an  embossed  character  for  finger 
reading  wherein  the  atteinpt  has  been 
imade  to  preserve  tht-  outlines  of  the 
[Roman  alphabet.  That  type  has  prac- 
tically  gone  out  of  use  except  for 
I  those  who  acquired  it  long  ago  and 
are  not  inclined  to  change. 

The  objection  to  this  character  is 
that  it  may  not  readily  be  deciphered 
b.\'  touch.  For  such  as  have  lost  their 
sight  after  they  have  acquired  the 
■•^r^  of  reading  vi.sually  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  it  would  be  easier  to  recognize 
by  the  sensitive  finger  tip  forms  al-  ' 
erady  familiar  to  the  eye.  In  the  case 
of  tho.se  born  blind  or  becoming  sight- 
loss  in  their  early  years  this  supposed 
advantage  cannot  exist. 

The  Braille  character  discards  whol- 
ly all  idea  of  resembling  the  Roman 
alphabet,  rt  has  been  thought  out 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the 
be.st  and  most  facile  use  of  the  tactile 
sense. 


rtft    fundamental    element    Is    a    cell^ 
of   six   embossed    dots,    each    as    larj^e 
;is    the   head   of  a  good    sized   pin,    the 
ilot.s  arranged  in  two  vertical  columns 
of    three    each,    the    two    column.'?    so 
''liisrdy    approximated    as    to    est.iblish 
the   unity   of  this    cell,   yet   .siifficientlj- 
far    apart    to    admit    of    distinct    touch 
sense  of  the  individual  dots.     The  sev- 
eral letter."  are  formed  by  the  employ-  i 
inent  of  one  or  more  of  these  emboss- 
ed  dots,    identification   depending   upon 
the    number   of    these    dots   and    theip,4 
position   In  the  fundamental  cell  ! 

The  most  common  vowel  in  Knglish, 
I-.  is  represented  by  a  single  dot;  this 
!.-<  differentiated  fro.n  the  only  other 
letter  represented  by  a  single  dot,  a  i 
b>'  the  fact  that  a  is  made  from  one 
of  the  dots  in  the  upper  line  of  the 
cell,  e  by  a  dot  in  the  middle  line.  The 
more  frequent  letters  are  represented 
hy  combinations  of  two  or  three  dots 
in  different  positions.  The  full  alpha- 
bet is  made  without  employing  more 
than  five  dots,  the  number  in  j,  q,  x 
and  z. 

Because  tliis  alphabet  is  so  neatly 
developed  on  a  scientific  bhsis  the 
typewriter  invented  for  it  is  of  the 
most  simple  and  durable  construction. 
The  unit  ot  the  machine  is  the  Braille 
tell  duplicated. 

The  paper  in  its  carriage  is  moved 
in  a  sidewise  travel  over  a  small  steel 
plate  having  six  holes  reproducing 
the  dots  of  the  cell.  Over  this  plate 
i«  firmly  mounted  another  cell  plate 
having  six  roivnded  depressioils  to 
sorve  as  a  matrix. 

Any.  number  of  dots  up  to  six  and 
reproducing~any  position  in  tlie  Braille 
cell  may  be  made  by  plunger  pins 
which  operate  upward  through  the 
holes  in  the  low-er  plate  and  force  the 
paper  into  the  pits  in  the  matrix  block 
above.  These  plunger  pins  are  actuat- 
ed by  cams  set  in  motion  by  the 
touch  of  the  keys. 

The  keyboard  is  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity.. It  looks  Hive  a  small  section 
of  a  piano,  with  a  white  baseboard  , 
and  six  black  keys  rising  therefrom. 
Each  key  sets  in  motion  one  of  the 
plungers  in  the  cell  and  by  pressing 
down  its  corresponding  key  one .  may 
leproduce  eacn  dot  necesgar.v    ^^  w. 

plete  the  character.  All  the  required 
■keys  called  for  in  the  character  de- 
sired are  depressed  simultaneously 
and  when  they  are  released  the  car- 
riage .spaces  onward  along  tlie  line 
ot  writing.  For  space  between  words 
there   is  a   space   bar. 

Tlie  paper  einploycd  is  a  special 
grade  of  very  tough  manila.  This  is 
essential  in  order  to  have  a  material 
in  which  the  plunger  piiis  will  emboss 
the  dots   without  piercing   the   paper. 

The  action  of  tiio  instrument  is  only 
sligiitly  heavier  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary writing'  machines  and  a  speed 
of  thirty  or  forty  words  a  ,  minute  is 
quite  within  the  reach  of  an  operator 
as  soon  as  he  has  become  adept.  The 
writing  is  visible:  that  is.  in  the  blind 
sense:  the  whole  line  may  be  read  b.v 
tlie  finger  up  to  the  last  character  em- 

fbo: 
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^^kpt[';.-\it;i;i;  -...  i'mi-. 

BLIND  iSSWY 
HERE  TO  HFLP  OIHERS 

Instructor    of    Pennsylvania    Institution 
Making  Tour  to  Assist  Those  Af- 
flicted  Like   Himself. 


I.iborio  Delfino,  representing  the  Penil^ 
fylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  ol 
Ovcrbrook,  Pa.,  is  in  Greensburg,  stop- 
ping at  the  Keystone  hotel.  Mr.  Deltino 
teaches  a  portion  of  the  term  in  tlie 
schools  and  does  field  work  during  the 
vacation  season.  He  has  been  blind  for 
the  past  18  years,  having  lost  his  sight  in 
an  explosion  which  also  carried  awa] 
a  portion  of  his  right  arm. 

Mr.  Pelfinpjias  the  ijatoes  of  80  Win 
people  in  this  coimty  wlio.se  condition  hi 
is  investigating.  He  has  already  found 
12  of  them,  having  visited  M.tnor,  Stew- 
art Station,  Tralloiil  City  and  JeannetteJ 
He  is  also  compiling  statistics  for  the 
United  States  census  and  will  be  in  this 
county  for  10  days  or  two  -weks. 

He  has  alreddy  covered  fiO  of  the  67 
coimties  of  the  state.  The  work  is  pure- 
ly a  missionary  one,  and  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  spread  the  information  that  adult 
persons  who  are  blind  and  who  can  read 
literature  can  secure  it  at  either  the 
Ovcrbrook  school  or  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary, Pittsburg.  TATiere  there  are  chil- 
dren of  an  eligible  age  he  investigates 
the  cases  and  these  can  be  accommodat- 
ed at  the  scliools  at  Ovcrbrook  or  Pitts- 
burg. The  state  provides  for  children 
Avho  cannot  pay  tuition. 

There  ai'e  quite  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren at  these  institutions,  which  are  uar- 
tially  maintained  by  the  state,  ilr. 
Delfino  expects  shortly  to  conclude  his 
field  work  and  return  to  the  school  to 
resume  the  work  of  teaching. 

THE  LftTROBE  HOVANCE 

Ostly   and   Weekly. 


LATROeJE,     PA.. 
SEPTEMBER  39.    1908 

'  He  Was  Plere 

to  Help  the  Blind 

;  This  ujcrning  Liborio  Delfino,  an  in- 
structor in  a  blind  institution  located 
at  Overbiook,  Pa.  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  was  here-  calling  npou 
tiiose  who  are  blind  in  Latrobe,  and 
in  the  surroundiug  vicinity. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  is 
blind,  and  has  been  in  this  state  for 
years  having  ret  eivsd  his  education  in 
this  school,  and  graduated  becoming  an 
instrncfcor,  and  also  a  great  field  worker, 
iu  encouraging  the  parents  of  blind 
children  to  send  them  to  these  schools, 
where  Oiey  are  encouraged  and  inspired 


instead  of  Deing   pitied,'   or    couot^.^i;,,  . 
kept  in  miud  of  their   awfal    afflictiou. 
ia  spe?ikiug  of    \that    advantage    tS)f-| 
education  is  to  thie  blipd,  Professor  Del-, 
iino  said,  "It  is  the    blind    man's    only  \ 
salvation."    He  ask  that  every  minister, 
Doctor,  or  any  person  why   knows   of  a 
blind  child  that  they  communicate  with  ! 
the  school,  or  with  him  by  sending  tis 
mail  to  the  school  mentioned. 

At  Overbrook    fit    present    there   are 
over  200  students,  who    are    tangat    to  ; 
read  by  what  is  termed  a  Baraille   type, 
just  as  fluently  and  as  quickly  as    one  ' 
with  sight. 

They  are    taught    wood   work,    play  , 
piano,  tune    saoh    instruments,    while  | 
there  branches  go  as  high  as  any  mod-  | 
ein  High    School    course.    Those    who 
can  not  pay,  are  taken  to  the  school  and  ] 
are  educated  free  of  ojiarge  by  the  state.  | 
Aged  people  who  are    blind,    will    be  j 
taught  at  their  homes    free    of    charge,  j 
and  with  a  cord  of  what  is  called  "Moon  i 
i  type,"  which  is  raised  on  the   card   and 
paper.    They  are  taught    the    alphabet, 
in  one  lesson  and  also  to  read,  from  the 
Carnegie  Library  Pittsburg    atd    other  : 
Public  Libraries    there    are    books    for 
the  blind  maintained  by  the  state  which  j 
are  sent  to  tnem  at  home   and  are    per- 
'  mitted  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  same, 
which  they  return. 

Professor  Delfino  travels  alone,  and 
experience  but  little  difficulty  as  at  the 
school  he  attended,  at  Overbrook,  they 
teach  them  to  jump,  run,  race,  play 
tall  and  other  athletic  sports,  which 
render  invaluable  aid  to  them  getting 
around'. 


Loss  of  Sight  Has  Not  Prevented 

Many  Earning  Both  Fame 

and  Fortune. 


MlJSiClANS    AND    TEACHERS, 

One  Noted  Example  Is  Louis  B. 
Carol!,  Brooklyn  Mathematician. 


A   short   time   ago   the    Baroness   von. 
xCranichfeld,   formerly  Miriam  Gardner,; 
an    Englishmo-s\-an,    died    hi    Bucharest. 
This  lady,    who   was  one   of   the   Queen 
of    Roumania's    personal    friends,    was 
■n-riting  a   poem   one  day   when  a  mist 
suddenly  spread  over  her  eyes,  and  she  1 
thus  became  in  her  fiftieth  year  totally 
blind.    In    spite    of    her    advanced    age. 
however,     the     Baroness     attended     an 
Fiigll'h  sfhoo!  to  Ifarn  thp  alphabet  aiwJ 
I  tie   use   of   the   typewriter,   and   in   the  I 
end    triumphed    over    her    affliction    t'_. 
the   extent   of   being   able   to   malw    iier 
own  clothes   and  hats   without    any   am 

r'''P^h*p^atory  of  this  sightless  baroness 
■  ™ifiri=  one  that  there  are  quite  a  num- 
l'^??t  Wind  people   in  the  world   to-day 


jthiW  nan^r^'-ijainwr  iK»eaw--  aiiU~Ta.-.ie  in 
Ppite  of  their  affliction.  s»ys  "Tid-Bits. 
thousands  of  siglitless  beings  owe  a 
'debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell the  blind  principal  of  the  Iloyai 
Noi-mal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Nor- 
wood who  lost  his  siglit  in  his  fourth 
year.  While  at  play  a  thorn  ran  into 
his  eve.  and  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
doctor  he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
Nevertheless,  he  became  a  splendid 
musician  and  ultimately  established  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  those  similar- 
ly afflicted  as  himself.  At  this  college 
pupils  may  learn  how  to  earn  a  good  , 
livelihood  and  enjoy  life  in  spite  of  tne 
dark  world  in  which  they  live.  Dr. 
Campbell  himself  not  only  indulges  m 
rowing,  riding  and  cycling,  but  is  such 
a  skillful  and  ardent  mountaineer  that 
Prof.  Tyndall  once  said  to  him  in  Swit- 
zerland; "Look  here,  Campbell,  are  you 
raally   blind,   or  only  a   humbug?" 

The  blind  pianist  Mendal,  who  ha,s 
appeared  with  such  success  on  the 
London  and  provincial  stage,  won  a 
scholarship  of  !S200  a  year  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  Mendel  has  a  reper- 
toire of  over  1,000  pieces,  including  all 
the  classics  and  modern  compositions, 
and  his  reproductive  and  extemporizing 
poAvers  are  not  the  least  wonderful  of 
his  faculties. 

For  the  past  seventeen  years  the  jVIid- 
dlesej;  ■■Ohronicle"  has  been  edited  by 
a  blind  journalist.  John  Whall,  who 
occupies'  the  editorial  chair  of  this  pa- 
per, is  now  53  years  old,  antl  has  been 
blind  sin<  e  he  was  13.  He  was  formerly 
an  organist,  but  became  associated 
with  Journalism  about  twenty  years 
ago.  He  has  long  been  a  familiar  fig- 
ure at  the  meetings  of  municipal  bod- 
ies, and  his  reports  are  noted  for  their 
■  accuracy  as  well  as  for  their  high  de- 
scriptive  ciualities. 

W.  Ti^olstenholme,  who  is  kiiown 
thnl^hout  the  country  by  h&  organ 
recitals,  has  been  blind  from  birth,  and 
took  his  degree  at  an  earlier  age  than 
any  one  previously.  One  of  his  musical 
tutors  w-as  Sir  Bdward  Elgar.  who  aft- 
erward showed  his  affection  for  his  pu- 
pil by  acting  as  his  amanuensis  when 
he  took  his  Mus.  Bac,  at  Oxford. 

In  America  there  is  a  remarkably 
large  number  of  blind  men  and  women 
holding  positions  of  prominence.  Apart 
from  the  -ivonderful  case  of  Helen  Sel- 
ler— who  has  become  so  learned  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  when  a  baby  she  suf- 
fered an  illness  which  rendered  her  not 
only  blind,  but  also  deaf  and  dumb — 
one  might  mention  Miss  Fanny  Crosby 
(Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Alstynej,  or  Con- 
necticut, who  has  written  over  5,000 
hymns,  including  that  grand  old  favor- 
ite, "Safe  in  the  -'i.rms  of  Jesus." 

Edward  de  Mille  Campbell,  director 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Uiji- 
versity  of  Michigan;  Louis  B.  Carll.  the 
famous  Brooklyn  mathematician;  T.  P. 
Gore,  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Dr. 
Newell  Perry,  matheniatical  tutor  at 
Columbia.  LTniversicy,  and  J.  B.  Herre- 
schoff,  the  famous  yacht  designer,  wlio 
modeled  the  last  two  defenders  of  the 
America's  cup,  are  all  men  who  have 
triumphed  over  blindness.  Herre- 
schoff.  who  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
fifteen,  has  declared  that  his  success 
as  a  yacht  builder  rests  largely  on  the 
fact  that  he  can  picture  so  vividly  in 
his  mind  the  boats  he  saw  and  the 
models  he  owned  during  the  first  fif- 
teen j^ears  of  his  life.  Prof.  Campbell, 
by  the  way.  thinks  nothing  of  working 
out  intricate  chemical  formulae  in  his 
mint;!  \vhile  i)erfr)rming  liefore  his 
cla>..ses  exi^eriments  wliich  a  chemist 
with  two  good  ej-es  undertakes  with 
some  anxiety. 

The  irony  of  fate  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Dr.  Emile  Javal.  the 
famous  French  oculist,  who  became 
sightless  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and 
who  now  devotes  his  time  to  teaching 
others  how  to  perform  the  operations 
for  which  he  was  famed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Another  famous  blind  man  in 
France  is  M.  Camille  Demaire,  the 
French  architect,  while  M.  Riggan-:; 
bach,  professor  of  theoiogv'  in  the  Uni-, 
versify  of  Basel,  is  also  sightless.  j 


S2i    Washikqxon    Stuebi,    Bosxok,    Mass, 

(Entered  at  the  Post  Offlce,  Boston,  Uaas.,  aa 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1908 
BLIND     5IIGKATORY     FISH 

[From  the  London  Field] 
Few  anglers  are  aware  of  the  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  sea  trout  and  salmon  ■ 
that   are   totally   or   nearly  blind.      It  is   no  ; 
rare   occurrence   for   the   bailiff   when   step- 
ping into  the  coop  box  to  find  that  all  the 
fish    do    not    frantically    scatter    about    his 
feet.      There    are    salmon    and    sea    trout 
which    lie    perfectly    quiet    until    touched. 
These   when    examined   are   found   to   have  j 
growing  over  their   eyes   a   scaly   covering  i 
like  the  shell  of  a  pea  that  has  been  boiled,  i 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fish  which! 
have    their    eyes    completely    enveloped    by 
this  shell  are  totally  blind.     There  are  this  | 
season    ton    the     Cumberland    Derwent    a.} 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  fish  so  af-j 
flioted      Blindness  in  sea  trout  and  salmon  I 
no  doubt  partly  accounts  for  long  sojourns 
In  particular  places. 


aillf  Spw  ?orh  3lme6 
SATURDAY   REVIEW 

FUBLBHEO  EVERY  SATURDAY  BY 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1908. 
The  Rev.  John  Banister  Tabb  of  St.  Charles'sj 
College,  Ellieott  City,  Maryland,  writes  that  his. 
eyesight  is  nearly  gone,  but  that  he  remains  at  the 
college  for  the  present,  not  as  a  guest,  as  the 
Faculty  woulil  fain  have  him,  but  as  a  boarder,  the 
arrangement  bsingr  permitted  because  he  would  ceek 
some  other  asyhim  were  he  not  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way.  His  four  little  books-"  Lyrics," 
"  Child  "Verse,"  "  Poems,"  "  Quips  and  Quiddits  "— 
have  brought  cheerfulness  to  so  many  readers  that 
it  seems  hard  that  Father  Tabb's  own  light  should 
be  darkened  after  a  lifetime  of  faithful  service, 
and  bitterly  hard  that  he  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  highest  and  deepest  joys  of  his  profession.  Surely 
he  will  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected  by  those  to 
whom^^e^s  given-  refreshment,  literary  or  spiritual. 


R^lief-'cli^Gome  from  Thatl 
Source  Alone 

Notwithstanding-  rhe  fact  that 
there  is  over  .$60,000  in  tlie  Lorain 
county  poor  fund,  a  special  tax  levy 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners next  year  to-  furnish  the 
money  necessary  for  the  relief  fund 
for  the  blind  of  this  county. 

The  law  permits  the  fund  tor  190$ 
to  1-ie  taken  fro.m  the  poor  fund  and 
the  infirmary  directors  have  set  aside 
$1,500  to  he  jiaid  to  the  twenty-one 
blind  i]ersous  iu  the  county  who  in 
the  opinion  of  the  blind  commission 
are  entitled  to  relief. 

The  first  quarterly  installment  -n'ill 
be  paid  to  tlie  score  of  bliijd  people 
on  October  ;l ,  and  will  amount  to 
$60S..50,  and  because  some  countie.s' 
have  no  poor  fund  to  take  care  of  the 
blind  the  law  demands  that  after  this 


I  year    a    levy    shall    lie    "'aoe    "•V  J^ 
( onimisioners.  ,    ^        i^ 

TlH-re  is  a  possibility  'hat  a.  law 
will  soon  b!-  pa-sea  wliicli  will  Sive 
I  he  (.•ommissioners  the  powei-  to 
I  riuisffv  a  pai-t  of  ttie  poor  fund  lo 
clher  channels,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
I  hat  8uc-h  a  law  will  be  in  effect  la 
time  to  prevent  an  additional  levy 
being  made  iar  the  blind  of  Lorain' 
coiurtv  while  ibe  poor  fund  remains^ 
armuid  tbe  $fiO,OCO  mark  ^ 

'^         Gieveland,  Uiiio,  N«M 
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BLIND  m  BUILDS  A  HOUSl 

Drawsipians,  Mixes  Cement  and 

y\  *•'  Puts  It  Up 

JF        SPECIAL  TO  THE   NEWS 

PINDLAY.  O.,  Oct.  6.— Samuel  A. 
Van  Sickle  of  Benton  Ridge,  though 
'totally  blind  for  more  than  a  year, 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  charge  on  the 
county. 

He  is  at  present  constructing  two 
outbuildings  on  his  premises  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  more  for- 
tunate brothers.  He  drew  the  plans 
for  the  buildings,  made  the  excava- 
tions for  the  foundations,  mixed  the 
cement   and   laid   the   foundations. 

He  will  complete  the  good  work 
on  them  before  winter  weather  sets 
In.  Those  wh,o  have  seen  Mr.  Van 
Sickle's  work  say  It  is  perfect. 
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"The  Outlook    For  The  Blind." 

This     modest,     little    cjnarterly    at 
only,  a    dollar  a    year,    i.^   giving' the 
reason      for      its    eriislencc    in    every 
issue.      Though     oouiiuing    itself   to 
matters   relating    exclusively    to    the 
sightless,  it  treats  them  in  a  popular 
way.  and  deserves  a  far  more  jjeneral 
liearing   .at    the    hands  of  the  pnblic. 
It     i.s    published    by    Charles    F.    F. 
<'ampbell,    277     Harvard    St.,   Cam- 
bridfe    kStatiou,  Boston,  Mass.  under 
the     auspices    of  thy  Mass.      Society 
lor    the  blind,    and  is  |)urely  ,h  bene- 
volent  enterprise.      The  people     who 
stand    for    it   have  the  confidence  of 
all     who  are  actively  engaged  iu  any 
work,  public  or  private  for  the  beue- 
lil     of    the     blind     either  children  or 
adults.     I  ought   to  be  subsidized  by 
all  the  Institutions  of  every  sort  that 
have     the    care  of  the  blind  at  heart. 


,U,d     lam     (.lad     to  hear  t  ha.  >,-w. 
(I  believe  four)  of  them  are  giving. 
liny     dollars    a    year.      I  could  wish 
,„:i     „urs  were  among  them  at  some 
self,     respecting    (igu-e,  though  ht.> 
dollars    for    us    would  be  excessive. 
It   handles  mtelligc'Utly  and  in  a  sut- 
fieientlY     extended     way     all    matter 
relating    to    the    education  and  pro- 
gress   of  the  blind.      It  gives  the  pro- 
ceeding's   of     th^     societies  here  and 
abr„a,l    of    organized     effort    m  any 
.lirection  for  the  benelii  and  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  sightless. 
,,nd     with    such    studious    diligence, 
that    it  allows  nothing  of  importance 
to  escape.  ^^ 

The  JnlV  number  reports  a  cov- 
..espondence  course"  for  adult  blind 
|bv  the  Illinois  Ins't.  It  has  accounts 
to  the  formaiion  of  associations,  one 
of  them  a  medical  society,  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  by  thev  pro^ 
per  care  of  young  children  with  that 

disease     of    long  name  that  darkens 
unnecessarily    the    lives  of    so  many 
s.ghtles's    people.      The    hard   name 
weans     only     "'eye-soreuess    ot    the 
uewly    born."     The    movement  is  re- 
ducing   the  nnmloers  of  the  pupils  in 
some  of  the  Institutions  already,  and 
willfurther  reduce  them  as  the  efforts 
of  these  socities  widen,     ft  treats  the 
eo-educatioo     of    blind    with   s.eing 
youth    in   the  public  schools,  a  work 
that  is  likely  to  widen,  greatly  to  the 
.advantage  of  the  sightUss,  and  ought 
to    have    the    best    attention  ot  the 
,^i,,.«t     pedagogy    iu    the  world.      U 
vepor.s     pleasing     oy  the  progress  ol 
the    athletic    union  instituted  a  year 
or     more    ago     among     some    litteen 
schools    for  the  blind,  with  much  eu 
c.uragement     to     the     other  to  join 
Vavtlung  that  ends  to  biug  the  blind  i 
iuto    fuller   command  of  their  phys.-  j 
cal    pvwers    is    a    boon  to  them  and 
I  should  be  fostered  with  the  most  per 
!  sisten,-  care.      I  ."«i^t.on  with  deserv- 
I  ed    praise  a  forensic  contest  recent  y 
'  engaged  in  by  the  pupils  ot  the  Cali- 
I  forni^    school.     It   mentions  the  two 
most  recent  a  cessions  to  the  number 
of'  States    that  have  instituted  com 

,n,ss,ons    for  the  considoratiou  ot  al 
;;;;„,.  i.iclat  ing  to  the  furthe.ancol 

the  interests  of  the  blind  of  all  age 
land  conditione.  Ohio  and  New 
IJersey  have  joined  the  ranks  with 
lMassachusett«.  New  York  and  Mary- 
'land  in  the  lead. 

I  shall  refer  to  the  further  contents 
of  this  number  of  the  "Outlook'- in 
auother  issue  of  the  TaBLKT. 
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News  of  the  Churc 
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WEEK  OF  REVIVALS.     « 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  Blind 
Evangelist,  to  Speak  Here.— • 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  the  blind  evangelist  and  singer, 
will  .■jpcak  in  Spring-fleld  during  the 
week,  Ijf'ginning  (Jet.  4.  .Mr.  Houston 
lo.st  hi.«  sight  in  a  circular  saw  acci- 
dent when  a  lad.  but  despite  thLi  se- 
rious handicap  he  has  had  a  remarkable 
career.  He  ha.s  traveled  extensively 
both  in  America  and  Europe  and  is  al- 
ways acconipanleri  by  his  son.  This  is 
his  first   visit  to  Springfield. 

Tomorrow  and  on  Oct.  11  he  will 
speak  In  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  also  on  the  evenings  of  Mon- 
xlay,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
rof  next  week.  On  Monday,  Wednesday 
(and  Friday  noons  of  next  week  he  will 
speak  in  the  Boston  &  Albany  shops. 
and  in  Tuesday  and  Thursday  noons  In 
the  local  Boston  &  Maine  shops.  Dur- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  of  next 
Sunday  he  will  make  addresses  in  Me- 
morial church  and  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, Oct.  7.  is  scheduled  to  speak  in 
Trinity  church.  Mr.  Houston  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  tour  through 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  His 
advent  here  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sprh^fleld   Railroad  T.  M.  C.  A. 


.^^ 


Playingf  Poker  in  Eternal  Niglit==4t  the  Rich  Blind  Men's 

Club  of  Paris===The  Most  Poignant  Game  in  All  the  World 


STONE  BLIND,  YET  READING  ORDINARY   CARDS  BY   THE  FEEL  OF  THEIR  PRINT 


Paris,  Sept.  21,  190S.     ! 

I   HAVE  seen  the  most  poiguaut  game  of  i 
poker  ]u   the  irorld. 
During  the  five  minutes  I  was  allowecl  : 
to    ol)serre    it,    T    was    aimost    breathlcc^s 
wltli  its  immaterial  and  silent  strain. 

The  players  were  lite  pure'  inteliigenees 
ijattling  together  in  eternal  void.  The 
room  was  bright,  luxurious;  but  tlie  rich 
sports  sat  in  darliuess.  Ko  one  but  me 
Raw  the  (leal  or  draw.  No  one  spoke  but 
the  brief,  necessary  "words.  No  one — Itut  me 
— Haw   the  players'   faces. 

It   was   at   tlie   rich   blind   men's   club   of] 
Paris — where    I   might   not   photograph   the  ' 
scene.     Among  the  spiorts  who  sit  in  darli- 
ness.   there   are   rauiti-raillionajres.    men   of 
great   families   bearing  -world-known    titles, 
heads   of   houses,    even,    lost    to    the   world  \ 
by  their  blindness.  j 

Among    them    are   blind    men    who    drc63 
with  meticulous  coquetry,  faultlessly  frock- 1 
coated,  gorgeously  walstcoated,  in  high  bat,';] 
of    "eight    rellects."    that    might    serVe    a 
pretty    -n-oman    for    a    mirror.      There    are  \ 
those  who  wear  eye-glasses,   glance  around  I 
as    If    taking   interest,    and    pat    their   palG 
guides   gaily   on  the  shoulder — not  to  have  ' 
the  look  of  being  led! 

There  are  others,  powerful  In  their  fam- 
ily influence  and  riches,  who  go  morose, 
slouching  in  neglectful  clothas.  They  care 
nothing  for  publicity.  Their  only  real  com- 
panions— fellow-clubmen — canuot  see  them. 
Two  such — the  librarian  and  the  director  of  i 
the  Theodoresou  book-embossing  plant— ' 
posed  for  me  in  the  general  reception  room 
free  to  the  blind  men  of  all  Paris  wheu 
they  call,  for  aid  or  sympathy,  upou  their 
elder  brothers. 

BOTH    ARE    STOKE    BLIND, 

In  this  photograph,  by  fhe  looks  of  the 
gentlemen,  you  might  Imagine  that  they 
Rave  their  sight.  Yet  botli  are  stone  blind. 
,So  the  six  blind  sports,  in,  their  ln.-iuriou.5 
card  room,  skinned  their  cards  with  fleet- 
ing smiles  of  satisfaction  or  frowns  of  im- 
patience. They  have  no  necessity  to  train 
their  faces!  .      -_-^..  . 

So  tiiey  use  their  voices  for  deception  — 
or  keep  silence.  One  tall,-  sallow,  slender 
plunger — the  forgotten  scion  of  an  Israelii- 
ish  family  foremost  in  the  world's  finances 
—received  ace  high  on  tlie  deal.  That 
man  knew  each  card  before  I  liaw  It,  at 
Ills  elbow!     His  light  fingers  read  them  iiy 


tiieir  corner  polntiugs,  with  nonchalant  deft 
ness  that  would  baffle  iMr.  Sheedy.  , 

I  watched  his  ascetic  face  light  up  with 
humorous  purpose,  as  the  others  drew  four,  > 
one  and  three  cards,  and  two    dropped  out. 
lu  absolute  monotone,  he  raised  300  francs 
—and  asked  tw6  cards. 

In  uncanny  silence  the  thre  men  peered 
at  him  with  their  eyes,  intently  paiul'ul,  I 
as  if  seeking  to  catch  the  virbratious  of  his 
very  soul.  .^      j.,.      1.1      i 

The  stout,  florid  man  with  the  Dlonoe 
beard  dropped  out;  he  would  not  pay  300 
francs  to  draw  four  cards.  But  gently  the  1 
two  others  pushed  their  chips  up.  The 
strong  brother  of  the  second  duke  of  France 
(who  lost  his  sight  by  a  gun  explosion  fif- 
teen years  ago)  smiled  amusedly  when  he 
filled  "his  flush;  but  the  weak,  white-faced 
Invalid  at  his  side  never  reliixed  his  strange 
intentuess  as  he  caught  another  ten-spot 
to  his  pair.  ,  ,  .  .    . 

The  bluffer  with  his  ace-hlgb  and  two 
kickers    picked    up   his    draw.      Two    more 

"^  Now  the  silent  strain  was  absolutely  pain- 
ful. Exultation,  disappointment,  natu  -al 
hesitancy  struggled  on  his  unguarded  face 
—no  longer  now  a  bluffer,  for  he  had  three 
flces— He  spoke  no  word.  He  seemed  to  be 
careful  not  to  move  a  muscle.  . 

The  flush,  in  a  tone  of  resigned  curiosity, 
bet  a  small  chip— the  smallest.  The  weak, 
while  invalid  came  with  him— in  one  word. 

What  would  the  astute  Hebrew  do  with 
bis  three  aces?  Hoist  the  four  and  three- 
card  draws  as  they  deserved? 

I  think  lie  must  have  waited  full  two 
minutes.  During  that  time  neither  of  the 
others  seemed  to  breathe.  They  were  bid- 
ing  in    the   blackness;   and   he   sought   to 

*'"The1f™'e  just  pushed  up  the  little  chip 

*^lt  was^i'  stand-off  all  around  for  thos« 
mind-readers.  And  in  the  two  other  hands  I 
sav  p  aved  there  was  the  sahie  mingling  of 
su'renes's  with  nerve  and  reserve  that  gives 
one  the  impression  that  thes  sports  of  dark- 
ness, battling  together  in  the  void,  have 
triumphs  thai  our  grosser  sight  sonsat'ous 
know  not. 


Once  the  white-faced  invalid  laid  down  a  ', 
straight  against  a  three-card  draw— and  he 
was  iustiilPd.  because  that  draw  w^as  com- 
posed of  three  deuces.  The  other  time  the 
■'rent  finaucier's  nephew  slammed  back  H- 
cool  tbousaud  against  try  of  two  queens  to 
steal  a  .lack  pot.  *as  It  .S'?"'^,  »'°!'« J^?,,"^ 
moved  him  to  back  so  maniflcently  his  plain 

'"''•'were  It^not  that  their  faces  sfhotljnfs 
give  them  away."  I  said,  "I'd  back  those 
men  against  any  full-sight  players. 

"They've  beaten  full-sight  players  ei.ery 
time  they've  met."  laughed  the  librarian. 
"Cards  and  music  are  their  intense  pl«aj; 
i;res.  Thev  almost  forget  their  blindness, 
or,  no.  rather  blindness  .idds  a  new  zest, 
a  different  ....  Every  afternoou  there  is 
a  rapt  game  of  poker  in  that  card  room, 
and  always  six-handed.  Why,  one  full- 
sight  player,  being  cleaued  out,  went  awaj 
1  think,  suspecting  that  the  d/a  ei's'  A'p' ^ 
habltuallv.  unconsciously,  read  Ihe  caids  as 
they  dealt  them."  ,,,„,,„_  is 

■■To  suspect  a  blind  man  "f  '•l^'^a*'"?, '*  < 
str'jug,"  I  laughed,  myself  half  wond'^r]"!;.; 
nevertheless.  But  no.  "I  noticed  they  dea  i 
always  from  the  middle  of  the  top  card,     \ 

"Sure,"  answered  the  librarian,  "but  tl.;e 
thought  is  suffl(;ient.  They  uow  refuse  pi„«. 
Itively  to  play  with  a  full-sight  party  in 
the  game,  or  even  looking  on.  Am?)ag 
themselves  they  cannot  see  the  dealer,  'but 
thev  feel  him.  I  have  been  blind  only  ■five 
years "  Be  continued,  "yet  even  I  would 
notice  the  shade  of  changed  rh.vthm  of  a 
dealer's  niovementis  should  Uls  fingers  be--, 
come  occupied  «u  readius  cards  and  us 
mind  charged  with  remembering  them.' 

Of  course  this  world  of  darkness,  -wil'uUv 
made  silent,  permits  other  sense  impressions 
to  be  acute  beyond  anything  we^^kno'W.  Jbe:r 
feel  and  hear.  In  some  ways,  beyond  v-hat 
we  can  see.  Then,  there  is  the  fo..ced-| 
training  of  attention  and  the  dawning  .Sxtu 
sense  which  has  special  opportuultle*  to' 
concentrate  itself  in  subjects  poignaitly  ! 
responsive.  i, ,     j     i,',"' 

••There  are  too  many  cards  In  this  deck 
the- pale  Invalid  observed  of  a  new  pack, 
before  its  seals  were  broken.  Sure  enough, 
it  had  three  blank  maker's  cards  iu.5tead  of 
oue.'as  usual.  Had  he  felt. the  extra  two  by 
touch  or  weight?  ,    ^       4^      uimrt 

The  cards  were  prepared  for  the  Biina 
Men's  Club  by  the  one  monopolistic  prmter 
who  responsible  to  the  French  government 
for  the  card  tax,  supplies  all  clubs  and  gets 


Ihelr  r«l„.tc  for  them  on  a'l   f^t"^,";'"  {J^u 
of  siiafles— to  prove'  that  tbo  ellghliy 
pucU«  have  not  been  r'^s"''!-  „„,,_     „,»>,   -m- 
ThcT   are   usual    playlnj   earda.    wjtB   em 

sports    actually    ployed    a    game    of    ecarte 

with  ordinar.v  uncmbossea  eaM^.,         -unaer 

Their    puper-sensltlve,      d<?  'cate       sicnaer 

jfingers  felt  the  forms  of  Ink   spots  on   tue 

rTuv  of  the  players  eouM  at  once  aistln- 
sut"'  the  feel  of  a  pteture  eard  and  vao^ 
could  cuill  off  the  denominations  of  P'^ 
r-nrtU  icl  deuce,  tray,  fonr,  five  and  so  on. 
Feeing  the  sute  Is  i>ore  ae'l^t-;.  .''"d  .«»  '^ 
In"  the  suit  and  the  value  of  a  picture. cara 
iS" the  height  of   this   blind  roan's  tour  dc 

'"For  past  wears  It  hag  bee"  'he  pious 
nccomnllshnient  of  many  high  socieiy 
French  ladles  to  thus  Polnt  manuscript 
hnn\c^  nacc  after  page— In  order  tbat  tue 
nreviouslv^  swell  and  ''cultured  m<;m''e'-e„°« 
thfs  unlnue  Blind  Men's  Club  might  keep 
rp  with   the  science,   literature,  poetry  anS 

""p^'Vlouslf  sw&l?  Even  the  rich  anfl 
h/nnv  sometimes  go  blind  very  strangely. 
Tn'^the  inTrarv  I  saw  a  fashionable  young 
fellow!  who  has  yet  his  eyesight;  yet  he 
took  a  feverish  Interest  in  the  "ties  of 
the    volumes    and    their      places      on      the 

'"""Hr'ls  goine  steadily  blind,"  they  t.old 
me  "Science ^cannot  help  Ijim.  A  year 
?g*o  he  siw  with  a  sl'«\t  «ur  ^Now  he 
bumps  against  people  In  the  twilight  _llie 
Slsts  lav  that  tlie  disease  Is  spreading, 
s™elr,  alan  oil-spot  that  grows  larger." 
GETTING    READY    FOR    DARKNESS. 

Thp  nnfortunate  voung  fellow,  in  prepa 
raUon  "orhis  coming  MilAnes.  has  a  read^ 
inlnpd  the  club— and  spends  hie  time  in  n". 
ng  all  iti  details  in  his  memory  for  futur 
need      "I'll   have   a   lot   to   read!"   I  hear 

'"'Flvf^thousanrt     such     manuscripti  ;)Un 

men's  books,   for  the  most  part  in  «--•«»» 

I  form   the  very   personal     7^-a'ure     o^     the 

library.      Each    ''"V'?  b,-  so  c^'l'^  ^rWulous 

^V^  ?o°^?h^e^?n?entrok   of  \'he%heodoreson 

?sl^«'?oSr«B 

X^'Sis  Sr/d^Fp^l^^..-^^-  ^ 
men    Sylva    and  .  h"    protege    to    u  ^.^ 

wonderful     ^0°""  ^nf  v^^^,^^  supplied    with 
fr?tirm^o^d1,rriro?k^r"monthF/ magazine  , 

and  'veekly  paper.  France    for 

-•tl^^K^to^nl/^^^^- 
'''fuTL^alflf  folfdirns  '^T.  far  di.er, 
^^%t    all    began,    one    day.,,  when  J    was 

visiting  an  old  men  «  fo^|,',,a*Uai£9  I  vfas 
Sylva.     "Among  the  grey  nairea  ^^^ 

sirprlsed    to    see    a    n7-.^°'"eorridor,    with 
wafidng   toward   me   in    the   cori      ^^    ^^^ 
i.  uncertain    steps.      I    asKeu  ,. 

aoinff  there. ,  ^       ^  ,^   ^^      He  had 

•■He   was   blind-   they   to  a   ^     ;  ti,i 

been  a  prmter  '"f^^u  °ia  i  „g  f^l- 
?o'^'sni?aiy\^o\g%ut  Jen  MS  o,,  r„ 
?fo^^°^-ltl\Uut?f>S-to^lve  in  this 
home  for  the  aged.  palace.  Then 

Jf  raife'^d^  chTrfclerl  "^n^'slt  her  "protege 

to   work  on  **■„„  nrofldent    ana  from  that 
He  soon  became  pionLiem, 

time   on   earned   a    good   living  for   himself 

.^"Ther'one  day.  Carmen  Sylva's  secretary 
came  to  her  with  news  that  Theodoreson. 
her    bllua    printer,    had    perfected    a. great 

'"lt'"was  a  Bew  machine  for  rapidly  and 
chcapiv    embossing    books   for    the    bl  nd 

The  queen  patented  It.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Bucharest  Jublles  exposition  In 
1906  and  if  had  already  made  enough 
money  to  lustlfy  the  setting  up  of  the  great 
mind  coiouv  which  Carmen  Sylva's  calcu- 
:  Fiuous'  shUed  her  ought  to  finally  become 
almost  self-supporting,  fcrace  1906  Jiw.uou 
ha?e  been  loaned  the  colony  fom  the  ma- 
, Rhine's  earned  profits.  And  Into  this  co- 
oSv  there  have  been  bappiy  gathered  all 
the      painfully-situated      blind      folks      of 

^t'^/ppot  blind   of   France   "«   happy   to 
have   Theodoreson  'bool;s   supplied   to   them 
with   lavish    h.ind.      Tbey    do    not    need   a 
colony.     Some  18,000  of  them  iiye  in   com- 
fort, on  their  own  means  or  their  families. 
Afl   I  have  said.  2,000  are  provided  for  by 
the    French    eoverument.      The    remaining 
18,000  work,  and  the  Rich  Blind  Men's  Club 
of  Paris  would  not  have  it  otherwise  than 
that  they  Bliould  suffice  thus  to  their  own 
needs  while  yet  living  in  their  families. 

Some  klna  of  Intense  occupation  is  life 
to  the  sightless.  Therefore,  the  Sports  of 
Darkness,  working  through  their  great  as- 
sociation, Valentin  Hnay,  eee  to  It  that  all 
such,.a8_need   their __help   have   work   pro- 


vided for  them  in  accordance  with  ttteir 
varying  capacities,  from  organists  to  piano- 
tuners,  and  from  brushmakers  down  to  pa- 
per  bag   pasters. 

As  for  reading  and  music,  why  the  val- 
enlln  Huay  A«soclatlon  keeps  some  80,000 
books  and  some  2,000  graptiophones  or  ohp- 
nographs  and  50.000  niuMc  fllms  for  tnelr 
supply  In  constant  movement  over  France. 

•  ,  The  working  blind  of  France  have  strong 
ind    readv  older   brothers.      r,et   them    play 

I 'their  gaoie  of  poker. 
"  STERLING    HEILia. 

fFAPnn  nirii  xjn^wrim 


:;_■)     'Washimoton    Steeet,    Boston,    Mibs. 
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it  Is  for  tlie  Blind  and  tltcMdrP  «  Clrcp- 

lates  the  IMorc  It  I-osp8. 
'•  .Of  the  80,000  Eigtitlrfse  persons  in  Ame*-- 
ioa  abotit  Y5,p(lb  W  able  to  re.ad  blind 
printing.  I>he.  facT  that  they  are  blind 
lesseng  ip  Snost  instances  tbeii:  eannng, 
cj^ity.arfd  inasmuch  as  the- inalting.ot 
ifeding  matter  for  them  is  a  costly  opera- 
tion it  is  practically  impossible  williout 
aid  from  wealthy  people  to  supply  them 
with  literature.  <  .•   j  • 

The  oldest  ne'wspaper  for  the  blind  is 
published  at  College  View,  Neb.  It  is 
called  the  Chrisliav  Record  and  was 
founded  at  Battle  GreSk,  Mich.,  in  1900 
by  A.  O.  Wilson  and  hi'j  wife,  who  are, 
both  blind.  ■  .. 

'     Wilson  did  the   editing,   his  wife   the] 
printing  and  bindihg..  .  Wilson. has  since  j 
iengased  in  other  business,  but  his  wife 
lis-still  the  composing  room  force.     Four 
years  ago  the  plant  was   moved  to  N^.- 

braska.       ' .  •         ,  „„        • '  - 

It  began  with  a  circulation  of  100  copies. 
, To-day  2.000  copies  are  printed  each 
month,  and  there  are  -6.000  names  on  the 
waiting  list.  These  persons  would  like 
to  subscribe  and  are  willing  to. pay  the 
'subscription  price,  but  the  publisher  is 
ih  the  position  of  losing  more  money  the 
more  subscribers  he  gets. 

One  sheet  of  paper  can  carry  but  one 
page  of  reading  matter,  since  the  matter 
printed  is  read  from,  the  opposite  side 
■    from  that  upon  which  the  printing  is  done 
When  the  magazine^  or  bbok  is  bound  it 
roust  be  padded  at  the  back  to  allow  for 
the  raised  or  embossed  printing, 
i      Blind  printing  has  been  m  the  process 
of  evolution  since  1784,  but  only  within 
the'last  ten  years  has  invention  made  it 
possible   to  place  the  results,   either   in 
book  or  magazine  form,  at  a  Pnce   hat 
many  of  the  blind  could   afford.  .  A  nuni- 
ber  of  printing   establishment^  .^'''®L"i 
the  ITnited  States,  the  largest  being  that 
of  the  MaUlia  Zeigler  Magaztv^^   m  New 
York  citv,  which  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  printed.     This  is  made  pos- 
sible bv  the  fact  th.it  Mrs.  Zeigler  pays  the 
pxcess'of  cost  .above  the  selhng  pnce.about 
,  S'.'i.noo  a  year.  ■  ,  •     J.     ,     . 

In  mo'st  establishments  the  -sfork.  is 
done  by  blind  people.  The  editor  -writes  1 
his  coDV  with  a  little  machine  built  on  the 
principle  of  the  typewriter,  but  so  small 
that  it  can  be  held  on  one  knee,  which 
embosses  the  letters.  This  copy  is  turned 
over  to  the  compositor  and  the  writing 
is  reproduced  on  a  machine  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  the  editor  except  that  it  is 
larger  about  the  size  of  a  sewing  raaohine, 
and'  it  makes  the  impression  on  thin 
copper  plates.  A  foot  lever  is  used  to 
force  the  points  into  the  metal  plates. 
In  some  of  th?  small  shops  the  impression 
is  made   by  a  tap  on  an  awllike  piece  of 

^' When  the  metal  sheets  are  firiished  the 
comoositor  or  the  editor  does  the  proof- 
reading.    If   an   error    is    detected    it   in 
necessary   'o   smooth  down   the    surface 
■vt  th".t  "point,   or    if  that    is  ,  impossil>le 
the  plate  must  h"  made  over  again.     J  he 
mechanical     'difficulties  .involved    make 
changes  Irom  copy  very  mtretiuent. 
\    The  metal   plates  are  next   nut   m  the. 
printing    Piess     on    roller?.     These    i-e.st 
."gainst  other  rollers  holding  rubber  mats. 
The  paper  runs  between,  and  at  each  revo-, 
lution  the  copper  plates  force  their  im. 
pression  through  the   pare:',  turning  out 
orinterl  page.s.  .  .   ,.  j 

In  the  papers  and  magazines  prmted 
for  the  blind  very  little  fiction  is  found. 
Some  shjrt  stories  appear,  lint  seldom 
any  serial.  While  most  of  the  papers 
have  a  religious  tinge,  Ihev  aim  to  give 
condensations  oi'  current  events.  - 

The  College  View  publication  has  awide 
range  of  circulation.     Nevada  is  the  only 
j  State  not  represented  m  'te^^"bscription 
'list,  and  copies  go  to  Canada,    EngUnd, 
Australia  and  Mexico. 


(Entered  at  the  Poet  Office,  Boston,  Maat.,  aa 
Second  Olnns  3Iall  Matter)  • 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1908 


TO     FATHKn      I  Ml)! 

Though   the   night  fall 
Uron  a  poet's  eyes, 
Tils   heart  holds   earth   and   skleg, 
The  seas,  the  stars  and  all 
The   clews   to   Paradise. 

Though  his  head  lie  on  stone 

In  the  deep  i!ark. 
The  ladder  of  hLs  dream  shall  climb 

Unto  the  thrfne. 
His  bed  shall  mark 
A  Bethel  for  all  time. 
Ootober   Bookman.)  [John    \facy. 
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te/./.V»    ttOV  ii:\Ti:RS    <OR\EtL. 

H«  i«'WHII4^r'fl.  .>loorc  of  Braokljn  aMi 
I'i  !(  Pr^libian  in  tbe  <.'«llri;f>  of  .Xrt*.' 

Ithaca.  Oct.  4.— For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  university  a  blind  boy 
has  eatered  Cornell.  His  name  is  William 
li.  Moore  and  his  hom.e  is  in  Brooklyn. 
He  came  to  Ithaca  with  his  motlier.  who 
guided  him  around  tlie  hill  and  to  the 
classrooms.  He  has  entered  as  a  fresh- 
man in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

Moore  for  some  time  has  been  a  student 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  BUaiL 
He  has  engaged  a  reader  who  will  as.st8t 
him  in  his  studies.  His  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  raised  type.  He  says 
that  after  he  has  been  l^e  for  several 
weeks  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
eampiis  he  can  easily  find  his  way  about. 
He  is  about  18  years  of  age  and  is  reputed 
to  be  a  bright  student  j 
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ANNUAL       PENSION       FOR       THE       BLIMD       DISTRIBUTED 


Receiving  TIreir  Pensions. 


Blind  and  Crippled. 


^ 


;<-'x 


Leaves  Bulk  of  Her  Estate  to  Charity. 
The  wilk^  Miss  Therese  Barcalow, 
•flated  May^l  ft|7,  was  offered  for  pro- 
bate In  thf  ^urrfeates'  office  yesterday. 
The  public  bequesOsw:e.J5200  for  the  Soro- 
sis  Carol  Club.  "  if  in  existence,"  and  $r,00 
to  the  Society  for  Providing  EvanKelleal 
I^lterature  for  the  RiinA  -nie-  residue  of 
the    estate    goes    ine?ual    shares    fntbi 

gft^i^s|f^iv;^-i^£le|c.g. 

Proviiims-  Kvangelical   Litem trTtifA^  .• 
Blind.      Thr,    value    of  Tlie    ?statp   ?.'    ^"'l 
given.     Miss  Bavcaloy...  who  ffiei  n.I   t  ""' 
t2  last,  left  boqucs.s  .o  a  nu^'l^il "^f  ?^,1!, 


-  |¥Pwi# 


^r^ 


bi- 


i  Bicydi  Jror  BlirS  People. 

♦  An  ]§ngll5b|han  has'lpvented  a 
l^yi^^.^lbUnd.lJfrreamj  it  Is  a 
jjnvritiPycle,  •  carrying  twelve  riders,  led 
jby  a  seeing  person,  who  does  the  steer 
'ifng. 


GOES'MiND,  DIES  IN  FIVE  H0UB8 


Man  Straiieely  Stricken  aud  Doctops 
'''^V^PM|lea  by  Case. 
Physlcia#  ^  GoViajw«6r~Hospltal  were 
puzzled    l#t   night   by    the   case   of   Jacob' 
Tobac  of  No.  793  Flushing  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, who  was  struck  blind  suddenly  when 
walking  in  the  street  and  died  Ave  hours 
afterward    in    the   hospital.     Whether    tlie 
man   died  from  grief  because  he  had  lost 
i  his    sight    or    from    a    peculiar    phase    of 


The  annual  pension  for  the  blind  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  was  paid 
yesterday  at  the  Department  of  Public  Charities.  There  were  about  4oo 
applicants,  ranging  in  age  from  over  90  years  to  21,  the  youngest  at  which 
an  application  can  be  entertained.  Almost  every  nationality  was  represented, 
with  a  large  number  of  colored  peopje.  Each  pensioner  received  $48, 
which  is  $1  less  than  was  paid  last  year.   The  applicants  presented  a  pathetic 


appearance,  some  arriving  in  carriages  tteing  too  crippled  to  walk 


Assisting  a  Colored  Blind 

Bright's  disease,  which  affects  the  optic 
nerve,  the  physicians  could  not  decide. 
After  the  man's  death  the  case  was  re- 
ported to  the  Coroner  and  an  autopsy 
will  be  performed  to-day  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  death. 

The   doctors   said    tliey   recalled   a   few 
cases    of    this    kind    of    disease    affec^ting 
persons  in  the  same  manner.     Tobac  was 
affected   by   uremia,   but    there    were   indi- 
cations that  disease  was  not  the  cavi.se  of 
his    death.      He    told    the    physicians    he 
never    Jiad    kidney    trouble    and    that    his 
eyesight    was    always    strong.      The    man 
wailed    pitifully    when    taken    to    tlie   hos- 
pital and  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  vision. 
"Can't    you    get    me    out    of    tills    awful 
;  darkness?"   he  cried  when   the  physicians 
'sfixamined  him. 
'He    was    on    apparently    healthy    man, 
about  3hi  years  old.    With  a  friend,  iBarnet 
'Maidman  of  No.  C2  Stanton  street,  he  was 
walkine     in     Eidridge     street.       Suddenly 
Tobac  threw   his  arms   about   his   friend's 
neck,  and,  clinging  desperately,   criedi: 
"My  God!    i  can't  see.    I'm  in  darkness." 
Maidman    a-ssisted    him    to    the    Eldrd.sre 
street  police  station,  and  when   the  police 
gathered  .about  him   he  called  pitifully  to 
them  to  help  him.    They  sent  for  an  am- 
bulance.   When  Dr.  Wulfer  arrived  Tobao 
who  was  by  that  time  a  little  calmer,  de- 
scribed how  he  had  been  struck  blind  as 
he    was    walking    in    the    .street.     He    said 
he  never  had   trouble   with   his  eyes   and 
that  when  si?ht  Quickly  left  him  he  grew 


Cripple  From  a  Coach. 


weak  with  fright  arid  almost  fainted. 

When  taken  to  the  hospital  the  man 
wept  and  begged  the  physicians  to  do 
something  for  him.  He  said  he  would 
rather  be  sick  and  suffer  intense  pain 
than  be  deprived  of  his  sight.  After  a 
time  he  became  quiet  and  lapsed  into  a 
coma.  He  died  witliout  regaining  ooa- 
sciousness. 


11    )iu> 
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,ii.3jci  cfirsiJiWDNKSS 


In  the  American  iWagazine '  Dr. 
Frederik  van  Eden  writes  a  remark- 
Able  article  on  "How  mind  can  heaa 
me'-tody,"  Dr.  van  Eden  is  a  phy- 
■Bicia^;.  of  international  reputation 
:.Jti,„  rnoderate  use  of 
on  in  the  treat- 
^«ese.  Some  of  the  cases 
an  Eden  cites  are  almysL 
i-aculous.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
iple; 

"In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
•Wonderful  and  mysterious  complica- 
tion of  suggestive  phenomena,  I  will' 
tell  here  of  another  experiment,  per- 
Cormed  by  Dr.  Debove  and  afterward 
repeated   by   Bernheim.      He   touched 


iojb|Keves  irt  the 
■Mojic/  itei]|:restioi 
ait  it  tes*se.     S 


Entering  the  Public   Charities   Building. 


Leading   the    Blind. 


me  normal  ej'e  of  an  uncultivated 
woman,  saying:  Now  you  are  blind 
on  this  eye.  But  the  woman  opened 
her  eyes  widely,  looked  round  and 
Baid:  "No!  No!  I  see  perfectly 
well.'  But  when  her  eyesight  was 
tested  by  a  simple  apparatus,  \yell 
known  in  ophthalmology,  to  inves- 
tigate simulated  blindness  on  one 
eye,  it  was  shown  that  she  had 
^rown  indeed  perfectly  blind  on  that 
eye  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

"Now,  nobody  can  suppose  that  an 
uncultivated  woman,  by  a  voluntary 
effort  of  the  imagination,  could  elim- 
inate the  sight  of  one  eye.  And  yel, 
on  nearer  investigation,  Bernheim 
proved  that  the  suggested  blindness 
was  entirely  imaginary.  The  vision 
was  really  intact.  And  yet  this  wom- 
an, in  unconscious  obedience  to  the 
command  of  suggestion,  knew  how 
to  act  the  part  of  one-sided  blind- 
ness, so  that  the  scientific  investi- 
gator, used  to  detect  simulation, 
could  be  completely  deceived  by  it. 
To  explain  this  incrediatale  fact  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  a  division  of 
personality.  One  is  the  ordinary 
woman,'  unconscious  that  anything 
has  changed  in  her  power  of  vision; 
the  other  is  her  s'ubconsclouS;  self, 
which  accepts  the  suggestion  obe- 
diently   and     tries    to    become    blind 


In  one  eye,  and  does  this  so  effective- 
ly that  the  vision  of  one  eye  is 
practically  out  of  function.  The 
woman  becomes  what  is  technically 
called  'soul-blind'  on  one  eye.  To 
perf-orm  this  feat  by  voluntary  effort 
Is  entiT.ely  out  of  the  riuestinn.  '  The 
cleverest  student  could  not  do  it,  and 
Burely  not  an  uncultivated  woman 
talcen  unawares.  ■    i         - 

I  "This  curious  experiment  shows.-to 
;  put  It  in  a  few  words,  that  the  part 
of -our  being  which  obeys  and  car- 
ries out  suggestion  is  a  tar  morei 
clever  and  powerftil  agency  than  our 
ordinary  conscious  personality.  And, 
moreover,-  that  our  every-day  con- 
tseptions  about  'imagination'  and 
'simulation'  are  far  too  crude  and 
simple  to  cover  the  facts  discovered 
by  the  new  psychology.  And  I  am- 
convinced  that  in  order  to  assert  or 
to  deny  what  the  effect  of  sugges- 
tion can  be,  and  in  order  to  approach 
Bomething  like  an  explanation  of  the 
wonderful  cures  effected  by  the  mind 
on  the  body,  we  have  first  of  all  ta 
know  more  about  that  mysterious 
agency,  caUed  by  .whatever  name 
which  is  able  to  obey  such  difficult 
commands,  unheeded  by  the  ordinary 
consciousness." 
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Jam^  Lee    Willard,    Aged 
Years,  Is  Victim — Com- 
panions Escape. 


James  Loe  WiUard,  the  S-year-old  son 
*f  Frank  Willard,  an  employe  of  Tlie 
Denver  Post,  lies  at  the  cotuity  liospiLal 
.'with  powder  burns  about  the  face  and 
eyes  that  may  result  In  the  loss  of  his 
Bight.  ) 

James,  with  two  other  boys.  TDdward  i 
Mays  and  Daniel  SuUivan.  were  playing  in  I 
the  public  dumping  ground  near  Cherry  J 
creek  and  Eighth  avenue,  Saturday,  and  ! 
there  found  eight  shotgun  shells,  .  . 

Extracting  the   powder  from   the   shells 
the  boys  made  a  tin  ca,"  bomb    Tud  after  I 


JAMES    LEE    WII.LAHD, 

Aged  S.  -Who  Was  So  Budlj-  Injured  by 

^      a   Powder  ExpIoMlon    SatnrdaV   .\fter- 

[      nooa    That     He    Will    Probably    Lose 

His    Eye.slRht. 

geyeral  un.successfijl  attempts  to  e.xpiode 
■it,t,with  a  fuse,  emptied  it  into  another  tin 
«a:h  and  applied  a  match.  James  hpld  the 
jpatch  and  was  stooping  over  the  can 
telen  the  powder  caught,  .vii  of  the  sklii 
(ftn  his  face  was  burned  off.  and  in  the 
jnost  intense  agony  the  little  fellow  rolled 
on  thp  ground  until  his  playmate.""  noti- 
fied some  men.  who  cirried  him'  to  tijc 
county  hospital  nearby. 

It    was    at    first    thought    that    the    lad 


r.ad   inhaled   the  flamf; 


on   account  of   the 


burns  in  his  mouth,  but  later  it  was  as- 
certained that  Jic  wafe  safe  on  this  point" 
His  eyes  are  so  badly  burned  that  it  wilf 
hie  impossible  to  tell  for  several  days  y^ 
(vhether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  use  the 
^galn. 

The   two   boys   ^vit!l   young   Willard 
i-ape'^l    injury. 


PRESS  TO  PUBLISH  BOOKS  FOR 
BLIftfD  PLAMJ\IEQ  BY  CATHOLICS. 


Refusal  of  We^  York  Jefeuits  to  Print  Ini 
Brajlle  Causes  Movement  Intended  to 
Bemedy  Existing  Need. 


A  press  for  the  ptiblacatitmi  of  books  adapt- 
ed especially  for  blindi  members'  o£  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  <;fiurc]i  may  be  sooB;  estab-, 
-Us.hed'  in  Chicago,  if  plansi  made  at  a  meet- 
Img  ot  Catholic  blind  people  at  the  chapter 
rooms  of  the  Knightsi  of  Columbus,  in  the 
Gretat  Northern  hotel,  are  carried  out. 

At  present  only  tw'O'  diistlnctlvely  Catliollc 
booka  arei  P'ublished  in  the  Braille  type,  th» 
Ordinaryi  of  the  Mass,  and)  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons' catechism.  The  1.000  adult  Catholio 
blind  who  readi  the  Braille  systems  feel  this 
dearth  of  lltera.ture  concerning  their  faith 
keenly. 

At  the  meeiting.  which  was  called  at  the 
Instiamce  of  B4shop  iVIuldoon.,  E.  J.  Nolan 
was  elected  president  of  the  organization 
a.nd'  W-  A,  Rew  secretary.  A  cominiLiee 
was  appointedi  to  arrange  a  list  of  books 
most  needed  and  to  And  how  much  will  be 
need  to  tinance  the  projec  t. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  of  New  York  have  been, 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  issuing 
Catholic  books  iior  the  blind,  but  they  are 
printed  in  a  system,  known  as  New  Tork 
point,  invented  by  a  Nenv  York  doctor,  and 
used  but  little  outside  of  that  city,  Hiose 
interested  in.  tlie  matter  appealed  to  the 
Jesuits  to  print  some  books  In  the  Braille,  but 
they  refused.  Then  it  was.  deterratoed  to^ 
"es.tablish  a  Catholic  Braillie  press  in  Chi- 
cago. 

AlleDtowfl.   Pa.-OaU, 

Ut/'i     lii         

BLINa,,j3iRtBANrST  COMING.       1 


Noted    London  /Player  Will    Give  ConI 
cert  In  St.  John's  Reformed  Church. 

Weston  Holm,  the  noted  Mind  organ 
dst  of  London,  will  give  an  organ  re- 
cital In  St.  John's  Reformed  Church  on 
October  28. 

He  is  one  o'f  the  foremost  in 
England  and  'will  give  eight  concerts 
at  Wanamaker's  far  $2000,  and  at 
Reading  one  for  $250.  He  comes  to 
this  city  and  a  silver  offering  is  all 
that  will  be  padd  him.  The  indications 
are  that  the  chtirch  •will  he  crowded 
that  evening.  . 

BOSTON    EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 


OCTOBER   14,    1908 

.     The  programme  of  the  sixth  annual  Mas- 

saCIiusetts    State    Conference    of    Charities, 

r-  which    takes    place    in 

S^laie  ^  jpall  River  on  Tuesday, 

Chorities  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 

Conference   ^^^'  °'  "*^''  '^"'"^^  '^ 

unusually  varied  and 
Intere'sting.  The  institution  of  these  State 
conferences  and  the  expansion  of  their  pro-  : 
grammes  are  testimonies  to  the  growing  j 
complexity  of  charity  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. Giving  has  become  a  very  ■ 
complicated  thing.  Instead  of  adopting  easy, 
superficial  and  palliative  measures  of  deal- 
ing with  .social  distress,  experts  have  grad- 
tially  devised  systems  of  fundamental  cura- 
tive and  constructive  methods.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  coming  conference  covers  a 
wide  range  of  sub.lects.  each  to  be  discussed 
by  persons  w^ho  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence' in' the  particular  kind  of  charity  work 
involved.  ,  .A.mong  the  sub.iects  of  papers 
are  "Methods  of  Admlnisterinsr  Public  Re- 
lief In  Massachusetts."  "Responsibilities  of 
the  Family  for  the  Support  of  Their  Poor." 
"The  Relation  of  School  Work  to  Child  Life 
on   the   Streets."    "Conservation    of   Our   Na- 


tionality Hf'soiirces,"  "Feeble-^TIndednPSS 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency."  A  uniciue  feat- 
ure of  the  conference  will  be  a  series  of 
exhibits,  among  which  are  announced  the 
Travelling  Tuberculosis  Exhibit  of  the  Bos- 
ton Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control 
of  Tuberculosis,  the  Travelling  Dental  and 
Oral  Hygiene  Exhibit  of  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Council  of  Massachusetts.  Miniature  Model 
Playgroimds  for  Small  Cities  and  for  Coun- 
try 'Schools  by  the  Playground  Asspclntlon 
of  America.  Exhibit  of  Annual  Reports  of 
Child-Helping  Societies  In  Massachusetts, 
and  a  Photographic  and  Illustrative  Exhibit 
of  Some  Results  of  the  Work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  The  attractiveness 
of  the  programme  assures  a  large  attend- 
ance at  this  conference  of  persons  interested 
In  the  problems  confronting  public  and 
I>r}j^te  oharlta'ble  organizations  In  the  State. 

■i-l'i     Washington    Stshb-!:,    Boston,    Mass. 


i  Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  oa' 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


MONDAY,   OCTOBER   19,   1908     ^ 

An    Old,    Blind,   Negro    ^Vomon   in   th^ 
Sonth 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Recently  while  in  a  small,  poor  village  of 
Alabama,  an  old  colored  woman  asked 
if  when  I  returned  to  Boston  I  would  ask 
the  kind  people  that  took  such  an  Interest 
in  the  poor  colored  people  of  the  South  for 
a  little  help.  The  old  woman  is  perfectly 
blind  and  helpless— past  ninety  years  old— 
with  no  kin  to  help  her.  For  the  small  sum 
of  .$60  a  year  she  can  be  cared  for  by  one  of 
her  colored  friends.  Will  the  kind  people 
of  Boston  that  she  has  such  faith  in  help 
her?  '  j 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Woodruff     j 

Trinity  Court,  Boston,  


u2-i    Washington    Steebt,,    Boston,    Mass. 


•  Entered  at  the  Post  Offlce,  Boston,  Mass..  a» 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  190B        „ 

WANTED  TO  PRAT  AT  CABINET  MBBTnCGB 
Timothy  White,  a  blind  man,  about  thirty^ 
years  old,  was  led  into  the  executive  offices 
of  the  White  House  yesterday  morning. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  to  ask  the  President! 
to  permit  him  to  open  the  cabinet  meeting 
with  pi%.yer.  His  credentials  showed  thatj 
he  resided  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  but  he  pre^l 
sented  a  letter  of  Introduction  from  a  Bap-; 
tist  Church  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  One  of  thfij 
doorkeepers,  after  conferring  with  Secre-j 
tary  Loeb,  convinced  the  blind  man  thai[ 
the  plan  was  not  feasible,  and  he  left  much 
disappointed. 


^s=umort;.jr,ci.-iVeivy 


Sightless   Ones   Who   Have 
Made  Their  Mark  In 
\      The  World. 


WILL  HELP  OTHERS 

WHO  CANNOT  SEE' 


Believe  There  Is  A  Field  For  Them 
That  Cannot  Be  Covered 


By  The  Seeing. 


■rin»rn  was  11  lime  when  tlic  aUprnpt  of 
ih^  blind  to  lead  tlip  blind  would  liHve 
V  suited  in  both  falllnK  into  a  ditch,  but 
ii  Is  not  so  in  MBrylanil  today.  And  it 
is  believed  that  tlio  best  results  may  be 
obtained  by  the  blind  through  their 
nianaginB  their  own  cause.  In  conae- 
■  luence  of  tliis  belief  2.>  or  30  blind  men 
of  tiie  State  who  have  been  suc-c;essful 
in  spite  of  their  aflliction  will  meet  this 
.vcnlng  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
l^lind  to  organize  an  association  tor  the 
Koneral  uplift  of  the  adult  blind.  U  is 
rxpected'  that  tills  association  will  be 
ilie  center  of  all  future  work  for  the 
blind  and  will  have  the  assistance  of  an 
associate  body  of  seeing  "people.  There 
are  now  in  the  State  about  50  blind  men 
who  have  achieved  a  sufflcient  degree  of 
success  to  Insure  them  a  part  in  the 
.barter  organization,  and  more  than 
hair  of  those  who  were  sent  invitations 
will  attend. 

The  movement  i.s  under  the  auspices 
of  the  institution,  taut  the  invitations 
were  sent  out  by  H.  R.  I.atimer,  Ph.  B., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  School's  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  and  who  Is  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  organization 
scheme.  He  will  preiside  as  temporary 
chairman  tonight.  The  speakers  will  m- 
clude  Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
rormer  Superintendent  George  C.  Mor- 
lison  AV.  Crawford  Sherlock  and  George 
W  Connor,  Ph.  B..  while  perhaps  others 
will  be  called  upon  to  discuss  points 
brought  out  at  the  meeting. 

A  committee  on  by-laws  and  constitu- 
tion will  be  appointed  and  otflcers  will 
be  elected  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
The  speeches  tonight  will  be  all  along 
the  line  of  the  necessity  of  successful 
organization  of  the  blind  being  m  the 
hands  of  blind  men.  It  will  be  shown 
that  movements  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  see  should  be  controlled  by 
the  class  concerned.  Inasmuch  as  seeing 
people,  no  matter  how  good  their  mo- 
tives cannot  best  understand  the  real, 
value  of  things  from  the  blind  mans 
standpoint. 

Wide   Scope   Of   Work. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  Stale's  adult 
blind,  according  to  Mr.  Latimer,  have 
never  'bad  an  opportunity  to  attend 
schoole'for  the  blind,  and  it  is  for  this 
class  in  particular  that  the  new  organ- 
ization will  work.  Its  activity,  however, 
will  not  be  limited,  but  will  apply  to  the  , 
prevention  ot  blindness  in  the  young  the 
discussion  and  furtherance  of  '"^"1^^^ 
of  curing  the  blind,  the  education  ot  the 
blind  and  the  development  of  industries] 
of  the  blind.  .        ^    i 

For  instance.  Mr.  I^atimer  said  this 
morning  33  per  cent,  of  loss  o£  sight 
among  children  is  caused  by  careless 
nursing,  the  application  of  quack  nos- 
trums for  weak  eyes  and  similar  indis- 
cretions, and  it  w^ouldbe  in  tlieprovmceot 
this  new  organization  to  bring  before  the 
public  facts  proving  this  for  the  warn- 
ing ot  mothers.  Should  legislation  be 
required,  a  committee  of  blind  would 
go  before  the  Legislature  to  back  the 
bill.  Should  there  be  a  vacancy  in  a 
business  house  which  could  be  filled  by 
a  blind  man,  a  comniiltee  would  call  on 
the  firm  and  urge  the  employment  of 
the  blind— not  as  a  matter  ot  charity  but 
as  a  good  business  proposition. 

That  the  blind  can  do  and  are  (doing 
things  Mr.  Latimer  enthusiastically  de- 
i  Glared  this  morning,  and  added  that  see- 
ing people  do  not  begin  to  nppreciate 
the  fact  Incidentally,  Mr.  Latimer  has 
recently  finished  a  house  In  HyattsviUe, 
the  plans  for  which  he  drew  himself, 
using  the  point  system,  and  from  his 
,  plans  the  seeing  architects  made  the 
'final  drawings.  There  are  many  blind 
men  efficiently  filling  posts  of  impor- 
tance in  Baltimore  and  the  State. 

W.  Crawford  Sherlock,  for  instance, 
who  is  one  ot  tonight's  speakers,  was 
formerly  an  accountant  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  nine  years  ago 
he  lost  his  sight.  Since  then  he  has 
been  successfully  writing  fiction  and  edi- 
torial matter  for  various  Tiublications. 
earning  a  good  income  and  remaining 
the  active  head  ot  a  family  of  nine 
!  children. 

George  W.  Conner,  another  speaker,  is 
a  bachelor  of  philosophy  from  the  lUi- 
■  nois  Western  University,  where  Mr.  T>at- 


,„,.,  t..i  his^dogrce!,  and  is  a  most  active 
,„,„  i„  splfe  of  his  «™""-'""«'."«  '" 
now  general  manager  of  a  workshop  foi 
the  blind  which  will  open  ne.xt  w<  cU  on 
Saratoga  street  near  Park  avenue. 
30  Blind  Piano  Tuners. 

Among  other  blind  men  who  havi I. 

their  mark,  there  is  George  R,  i.'.cllow8. 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Ncwspapei 
Union.  _     ,.     ,.         ,_ 

Then  tiiero  i.«  .lames. D.  Moulton,  In- 
surance underwrller.  whose  llrm  is  one 
of  the  most  active  in  Baltimore. 

Henry  Amrhein.  l.lfi  West  Franklin 
street. 'is  atill  another  of  the  successful,, 
blind.  He  has  been  teaching  music  for 
30  years,  and  has  built  up  an  independ- 
ent fortune  at  his  profession. 

Oliver  C.  Keeny  is  another  type  of  the 
succe.isful  blind  man.  He  is  a  piano 
tuner  of  unusually  hlgii  ability,  and,  in- 
cidentally, there  are  30  blind  piano  tuners 
in  Baltimore,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
referred  to  by  their  employers  as  the 
best  piano   tuners   In   the  city. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
has  turned  out  some  other  successl^ul 
men     in     educational     and     commercial 

For  instance,  there  is  James  Green,  a 
1  graduate  of  the  seventies,  wlio  has  been 
, instructor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
iVirginia  for  30  years. 

Then  there  is  Thomas  Nichol.  who  has 
a  big  wholesale  drug  and  tobacco  busl- 
Iness  in  Manchester,  Va. 
\  Bev.  Henry  C.  Parkman  of  Croome. 
Md  is  another  to  whom  Mr.  Latimer 
'.referred  with  pride.  This  <'lergyman 
went  to  the  School  nearly  blind,  learned 
ito  use  his  fingers  Instead  of  his  poor 
remaining  sight,  and  thus  save  his  eyes, 
Iso  that  now  he  can  see.  But  for  adopt- 
ing the  blind  methods  be  would  have 
totally  lost  the  use  ot  his  eyes. 

"Somewhere  in  the  Bible,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer  this  morning,  "it  says  that  if 
the  blind  lead  the  blind  they  will  both 
fall  into  a  ditch,  but  that  doesn't  apply 
to  this  proposed  organization  of  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind.  It  might  be  true 
in  a  physical  sense,  but  we  are  working 
in  a  mental,  not  in  a  physical,  field,  and 
we  believe  the  blind  will  be  the  best 
leaders  of  the  blind.  We  Intend  to  con- 
duct our  work  practically  as  against  the 
hampered  energies  of  seeing  people  who 
can't  get  the  blind  man's  viewpoint.  The 
danger  in  the  work  of  seeing  organiza- 
tions for  blind  people  is  always  that  the 
main  isstie.  the  veal  work,  is  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  sidetracked  by  some^ 
fad  backed  by  :',n  influential  person.  Ill 
the  long  run  surh  wark  may  be  bcn# 
ncial,  but  it  i.s  more  likely  to  do  haJh 
tlian  good."  .  -.,' 


Thursday.  Oct.  13,  1SvC, 
COf-iOUCTOR    HORNS,  IS 


^°( 


CondMclcjj-  Fraak  Home,  -vvho  has 
bron  rop.fincd  to  bis  home  sPveral 
raontlis  witli  jllner.s,  lias,  improved 
cons,iderai>Iy.  It  will  Tse  a  source  of 
considerable  .sorrow  to  liis  friends, 
liowevor,  to  Inaru  thai  ho  is  blind. ; 
There  is  hope,  however,  that  sight! 
will  be  restored  to  him.  I 


F-lday.   Oct,    16,    'TCS. 

-    -  -^       ■ 

BLIND  WOMAN  TO  READ  BIBLE. 
Next  g"°dPv  ^  gathering  for  boys 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  it  to  be  held  iu 
the  interest  of  Bible  study.  There 
is  to  be  a  discussion  led  by  Walter 
M  Dunbar  on  "How  we  came  lo 
have  our  Bible."  Mrs.  Fannie  Jos- 
lyn  of  Whitman,  blind  soloist,  will 
render  selections  and  will  bring  with 
her  the  Bible  she  uses,  reading  to 
the  boys  by  means  of  raised  letters. 
Oct  25,  there  will  be  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Palestine,  the  Land  of 
th'«s,Bible,"  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Buker. 


Rrhb 


BOOK  FOE  THE  BLIND.     SM 

An^lfitM^stine  JMefflprki  "VSSunie  to  tl^« 
JUsgtnf  oT^iSWf  Coleman. 

A  fine  memorial  volume  to  th' 
of  Bishop  Coleman,  printcl 
Moon  typi>  Inlters,  has  betn  roc  i.-i  >ii. 
the  Wiitrrington  Institute  I'Vee  I,ibrary, 
for  the  use  of  the  hlind  readers  of  the  city. 
The  book  comprises  selections  from  Victor 
Hugo's  "Les  Miserables"  relating  to  the 
late  Vjishop. 

The  book  was  procured  through  the 
efforts  of  C.  Reginald  Van  Trump,  who 
start«d  a  subscription  fund,  "half  the 
cost  being  borne  by  local  persons  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Moon  Society  of  Eng^ 
land 


13^ 
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I'MASi.)    KE ••.'.'£ 


Saturday,  Oct.  ',7.   '.?X 


For    the    annual    reception    and   ball 
given  Thur.<!day  (Evening  for  the  benefit 
,of   James    Maxldeit.    the    blind    violini.st 
'of  29  Murray  Hill  a,venn6_tUA  ^"P^Sity 
of   Graves   ila.U   was   tased   tjj   iu   ut- 
most, there  being  betweeai  500  and  "OO 
persons    present    during    th«    evening. 
The    crowd    pa.eked    into    th"!    hall    so 
densely  that  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  the  dancers.     Many  people  who  did 
not  dance  dropped  in  during  the  even- 
ing   and    paid    there    respects    to    Mr. 
Madden,   who  -n-as  kept   busy   shaking 
hands  with  his  friends  and  f.-ell-'wish- 
ers.      Much     pleasure     was     expressed 
upon  all  sides  at  the  size  of  ^he  c^ow^ 
that  greeted  Mr.  Madden,  and  the  ex-en- 
!ng  was  plea.santly  paJsed.     The  grand 
march  wa.?  led  by  Terreuce  IM.  O'Don- 
nell  ajid  Miss  Catbeirin*  Mitchell,  who 
were    followed   i>y    60    couples.      Music 
was   furnished   by   CoUins's   Orchestra, 
and  W.  G.  Ryan  was  prompter.     There 
[were  14  dances  on  the  program.     Mr. 
O'Donnell   wa.^   flooi-   director,    and    he 
[•was  assisted  by  Deuls  Woods.   The  aids 
l-were  Miles  Gibbons,  Michael  Callahan, 
i  Michael  Queenaji.  James  Murray.  John; 
Lyons.   Michael  Donellan.  James   Glos- 
ter.  Thomas  McKeon,  Michael  Kenney; 
and  Michael  Clancy.       The     reception! 
committee     Included      John     McGrady, ' 
lUchard  Wlmr,  John  Connolly,  Micliael. 
Kelleher,  P.  J.  Lawless.  Kdward  Con-  | 
noUy,  Bernard  Mallaney.  John  Munley, , 
John   Coyne,   Edward   Gallagher.   John ' 
Marin  and  Michael  Flanner.v.     The  re- 
freslime^  committee  was  C.  Xally. 

TIMES,    MOm)A\, 
OCTOBER    19,    1908. 

Queen  Elisabeth  of  Rumania  arrived  yester- 
day at  Bukarest  from  Sinaia  to  be  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  which  owes  its  mception  to  her 
Majesty,  and  for  wlaich  subscriptions  have  been 
received  from  all  over  the  world. 
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HUSBAND   BLIND  AND   HELPLESS   AND   THE 

.^l^^  RENT    OVERDUE,    AGED    WIFE    IS    BOWED  ! 

/f^Z^       DOWN    WITH    CARE    AND   BURDEN  OF  LIFE] 


The  rent  Ja  due  on  the  dilapidatoa 
Uttje  rooms  at  the  rear  of  514  Franklin 
Btraet — two  months  overdue— ana  the 
gray-haired  man  ajid  woman  who  call 
the  place  home  see  no  way  of  paying 
it. 

Old  age  in  any  condition  brings  few 
joys;  poverty  with  advancing  years  is 
a  tiling  to  be  dreaded,  and  loss  of 
hegiith  is  thought  the  greatest  of  all 
■itiJsf ortunes ;  all  of  tliese  evils  at  once 
have  come  on  Franlc  and  Sophia 
Cfrinea,  but  tliey  do  not  complain  of 
these;     It  is  the  rent  that  worries. 

A  neighbor  wlio  has  known  the  old 
people  many  years  told  The  News  of 
their  perplexity  and  the  case  was  In- 
vestigated. 

A  hltle  old  woman  in  a  clean  cotton 
dress  answered  the  rap  at  the  rear 
door  and,  with  some  misgivings,  asked 
the  stranger  in.  < 

Tes,  the  husband  was  sick— had  been 
a  long  time.  Lately  he  needed  so 
mucli  care  she  couldn't  leave  him 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
The  city  helped  some;  they  could  buy 
$5  worth  at  the  grocery  a  month,  and 
there  had  been  a  good  friend  wno 
used  to  pay  the  rent,  but  she  died 
two  months  ago  and  since  then  rio- 
body  paid  it.  But  she  would  bring 
her  husband,  ind  she  tottered  away, 
her  form  diminished  to  the  stature  Of 
a  child  and  bowed  down  by  a  burden 
that  must  soon  prove  too  heavy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  iwo  return,' 
the  man  leaning  heavily  on  her  out- 
stretoiied  hands  as  she  walked  back- 
ward leading  him,  lor  tlie  sun  no 
longer  shines  for  Frank  Grinea. 

It  was  63  years  ago  in  the  little 
church  at  Tilbury  Center,  Ont.,  that 
they  joined  hands  for  li£e.  He  was 
young  and  strong  then,  and  thought' 
to  protect  her  always.  She  was  hut  a 
girl.  But  the  occupation  he  liad 
chosen,  he  blames  for  his  misfortunes. 
He  was  a  painter,  and  the  poisonous 
leads  are  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
ttie  complication  of  diseases  which 
have  been  to  him  death  in  lite  for  '*0 
years. 

While  yet  a  young  man,  .violent  fits 
of  headache  made  Grinea  unfit  for 
work  days  at  a  time.  Then  his  eyes 
failed  and  he  came  to  Detroit  from  his 
home  In  Canada  because  he  had  heard 
that  there  'Were  better  doctors  here. 
But  no  physicians  have  ever  helped 
him.     He  became  totally  blind. 

One  day.  while  bending  over  a  wash 
basin,  one  of  the  sightless  eyeballs, 
the  muscles  and  nerves  consumed, 
fell   out   o£   its   socket. 

The  headache  never  ceased  year  af- 
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ter  year  ana  the  wracked  nerves  keep 
the  withered  frame  continually  trem- 
bling. Sleep  night  or  day  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  has 
been  unknown  to  him  for  13  years. 

No  small  part  of  his  misery  has 
been  shared  by  his  wife.  Unable  to 
rest  long-  in  one  position,  and  helpless 
"Bfhen  lying  down,  he  must  be  turned 
ffom  one  side  to  the  other  at  brief 
intervals  through  the  night.  The  man 
ms  no  power  to  satisfy  one  of  his 
wants.  To  dress,  wash  and  feed  him 
are  the  least  of  the  services  necessary 
from  the  wife  whose  almost  momen- 
tary attention  to  his  needs  is  de- 
manded. For  a  time  when  calamities 
began  to  fall  thickly,  she  worked  In 
^  factory,  but  no  work  la  possible 
now  beyond  the  care  of  her  husband. 
,  When  all  means  of  support  vanished, 
the  money  from  the  sale  of  their  home 
in  Canada  having  gone  for  the  most 
part  to  pay  doctor  bills,  Grinea's 
friends  reported  his  condition  to  the 
poor' commission  and  since  then  the 
family  has  received  food  and  fuel. 
But    the   scanty   allowance   has    to    be 


husbanded  continually,  and  meat  13 
almost  never  found  on  the  old  peo- 
ple's  table. 

"I , could  get  along  pretty  well  with- 
out meat.''  said  Mrs.  Grmea,  "but  I 
can't  keen  up  my  strength  and  lifting 
him  about  as  1  have  to  at  night  and 
working  for  him  all  day  is  pretty 
hard." 

The  Franklin  Street  Settlement  has 
long  taken  an  interest  in  the  case  and 
has  kept  'the  old  people  In  clothes 
tnade  over  from  cast-off  garments  by 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
rent  was  for  nine  years  one  of  the 
quiet  benevolences  of  the  late  Miss 
Margaret  Stansbury,  whose  Interest 
in  the  Franklin  Street  Settlement  was 
well  known. 

A',id  so  Frank  Grinea  at  78  waits  in 
the  long  darkness  and  his  wife,  four 
years  younger,  is  his  strength  and 
eyes  and  hands  as  the  seemingly  pur- 
po.'ielv'ss  days  and  nights  drag  on. 
Only  now  there  Is  the  added  burden; 
'that  the  rent  is  two  months  past  due 
on  the  two  rooms  in  the  rear  of  511 
Franklin   street. 


THE    BOSTON    GLOBE 
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All  Of  Nina  Rhoades'  stories  have  a 
way  of  ending  delightfully.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  her  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  good  cheer  of  children, 
"Brave  Little  Peggy."  Peggy  comes 
from  California  to  New  Jersey  to  livo 
^th  a  brother  and  sister  whom  she 
has  not  seen  since  early  childhood. 
She  is  so  democratic  In  her  social  ideas 
that  many  amusing  scenes  occur,  and 
Hi\  haird  for  her  to  understand  many 
things  that  she  must  learn.  Boston; 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  company. 
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IWUTE,  HELPLESS  BIT 

OF  HUMANITY  HAS 
MICHIGAN 'STUMPED' 

Philanthf  opic  Machinery  of  the  State 

Is  Brought  to  Standstill  by  Blind 

Beatrice,  of  Calhoun  Co. 

DARKENED  MIND  STRUGGLING 


Child  Never  Taught  to  Talk  Is  Trying  to 

Make  Herself  Known,  But  Who  Will  Take 

the  Case?  Authorities  "Helpless." 


tltlOM    A    STAFF    COHRESPONDBNT.l 

OOLDWATER,  Mich.,  Oct.  16.— 
A  6-year-old  baby,  blind._jpeech- 
less,  fragile  and  ireWTapsidiotic — a 
tiny,  suffering  bit  of  iiumanity 
whose  helplessness  and  afiflictions 
make  one  of  the  most  distressing 


BLIND  BEATRICE. 

Sketched    by    a    Xews    staff    artist    in    the 

Coldwater   public   school. 

pictures  •  anyone    can    conceive — is 

lhe  center  of  an  official  squabble 
T\hich  will  shortly  be  of  state  wide  In- 
terest. 


The  officials  of  Calhoun  county  will 
not  have  her  at  the  puornouse.  she 
has  been  refused  admitiance  to  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  and  the 
slate  school  for  wealc-mindeci  children, 
and  is  now  sheltered  at  the  state  pub- 
lic school  In  this  city  pending  legal 
proceedings  which  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  officials  can  be 
compelled  to  keep  her  permanently 
among  oliildren  who  are  sound  phy- 
sically and  mentally. 

Spednl  Treatment  Necdcil. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  If  the  i;irl'. 
is  finally  committed  to  any  one  o£, 
these  institutions,  tile  one' chance  of 
IdndlinK  a  spark  of  reason,  of  sanity, 
of  consciousness,  in  .the  dark  little 
mind  will  be  lost  entirely. 

The  state's  Institutions  do  not; pro- 
vide fop  the  care  of  her  ^  kind.  They 
may  furnish  her  with  food  and  slVel- 
ter.  But  if  the  special,  exhaustive 
care  and  persistent  effort  necessary 
to  awaken  intelligence  In  the  shut- 
in  mind,  and  bring  It  to  a  realizatjo-n 
of  its  relation  to  the  outside  world,,  is 
ever  to', be  bestowed  on  the  girl,  some 
other  power  than  the  state  must  pro- 
vide it  _,   ,  ,  ^  - 

Michigan  is  kindly.  Its  .institutions 
for  protecting  Its  children  are'benev- 
olent,  effective,  paternal.  But  the 
staite  m.o.V£-,s.  ponderously.  It' can  care 
for  children  by  -the  thousands,  but 
one  punv;  mite,  needing  more  delicate 
and  individual  Consideration,  makes 
the  manipulators-  of  the  whole  system 
stand,  £tslde.  helpless— and  a  little  be- 
wildered. Hence  the  official  squabble 
and  general  disclaiming  of  responsi- 
bility. The  only  one  wlio  really  wants 
the  baby  is  its  mother,  and  she  is 
charged  by  the  county  with  uegleot- 
iUK  it  most   shockingly. 

Her  Pitiful  Case. 
Beatrice  Raymond,  the  small  pebble 
which  has  disturbed  and  jarred  the 
whole  slate's  philanthropic  machi- 
nery, came  to  public  notice  last  mid- 
summer, when  County  Agent  Hillis 
tooli  her  away  from  her  mother,  a 
Mrs.  Bartlett.  who  lives  with  a  sec- 
ond husband,  about  two  miles  from 
Homer,   Mich. 

Tiie  baby,  it  was  given  out,  had 
been  found  locked  in  a  hot,  filthy 
room,  only  partially  fed.  She  was 
taken- to  the  county  house 'first,  and 
brought  back  there  after  a  tour  or 
various  institutions  in  the  state.  The 
Lansing    School    for   the    Blind   would 


•or    bllm],,e«„    barred  'l?"r  ^"r'.'",'^-    ^"'1 
?ubl,e  school   deciari,j'f,:ey  'i^:!:'^^ 

ffJl'«*M,*''»  *"*,  Sl'ylca'ly  •norm.  Tholr 
[Institution  Is  a  school  -which  accen'« 
[only  .such  normal  children  as  can  lU 
I  given  shelter  and  training  p<-ndin? 
■adoption.  Back  the  pitiable  tiumi-'i 
Bundle  was  caiTled  to  the  poor|-iouK<- 
where  jTho  remained  until  Tut:.day 
mornhig.  ^        ■< 

Vonuty  Won't   Have   Hrr. 

'"We  can't  keep  her  at  the  po'.«- 
[houae,"  declared  Calhoun  county, 
through  Its  officials.  And  Calhoun 
county  neut  her  to  Coldwater  sciIdoI 
again,  and  appealed,  to  Lansing  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  tho  board  to  at- 
cept  and  keep  her  there. 

The  board  meets  in  another  month. 
If    they    refti««    hst,    and    the    mapr 


RAY   NACKER, 
Who  Tried  to  Teach  Blind  Beruice  to  Talk. 

damns  is  not  granted,  the  child  will 
be  thrown  back  on  the  county,  and  in 
that  case  she  will  probably  be  return- 
ed  to  her  mother. 

"The  pooriiouse  is  no  place  for  her," 
declares  Proseoutins  Attorney  Stew- 
art. "There  is  now  some  question  aa 
to  whether  the  child  was  really  ne- 
glected. I  believe,  however.  Coldwa- 
ter Is  the  place  forjher.  and  I  don't 
see  why   they  can't  keep  her." 

But  they  accept  inly  children  who 
are  certified  to  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind.      -Rnas   suggested. 

"What's   the   matter  with   her?"   de- 

!?»rrm^^  ^^-  ?''^^''"^-  "°'"-  Carson  has 
certified  that  she  is  sound  mentally 
^'J.'k  Physically.  Isn't  that  enough?'' 
But  blmdness-^ — " 
"Doesn't  constitute  physical  un- 
soundness,"  argued   M.-.    Stewart. 
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AnRACTioNsjnwosic  mi 

The  Goidou  Brothers'  Amusement  Co. 
nave,  secured  Walter  Proctor,  a  blind 
pianist,  as  the  attraction  in  connection 
with  the  movino;  picture  enterl:ainment 
at  Music  hall  tor  the  present  week  and 
the  announcement  is  also  made  that  the 
tjoidons  will  have  Miss  Katheriue  Stow- 
eil,  a  well  known  local  soloist,  to  assist 
with  that  feature  of  the  pioojrani. 

Mr.  Proctor's  repertoire  embraces 
many  interesting  musical  numbers  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  his  success 
in  Milford  will  be  marked.  Miss  Stow- 
ell,  the  young  soprano  soloist,  has 
previously  been  in  Milford  and  that  she 
will  continue  to  receive  the  applause 
which  her  effort  deserves  is  likely. 

The  management  will  have  its  ama- 
teur night  this  week  as  usual  and  the  ex- 
pectation is  that  the  program  will  come 
up  to  the  local  standard. 


REVERE 
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Sat'.irday.  Oct.  'M .     S'-'t' 
George  G'.   Dwyer,  a  blind  le'cturer 
gave  an  address  to  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  Friday  morning,  explain- 
ing    the    methods    of     educating     the 

STACK  WILL  GIVES 

$1,000  TO  BfclNI)  HOME 

The  will  of  tlie  late  Maurice  Stack,  of 
Bo  oken  wast  admittefl  .to  P'-°'^^to  to-^ 
^LVb^  Deputy  ^i'-^sate  Moody.  The 
tt,\  ^LZ..  or^M^y     ^ '-t    -d  the 

4%tort,  l;^.o2f3n^as"^stsfer^l5..r. 
Tj'm^i   '^^Vf  rem«°tider  he     divides 

ii;^.l"'The''Jon1  lis  *e. executors.  ^     __J 
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1  irPEWRITERS  FOR  BLIND. 


Sasily  Operated  Machines  Which  Write 
an  Alphabet  ofiDots. 
The  introduction  of  tfio  extreme  sim-i 
plicity^[  the  BMJJJe  Jlpliabet  for  the] 
rjlind  luB  hMix'«!l'peedHMfoUo-\ved  by  the' 
inventloA^r'ft  machinytliafc  -writes  that 
eliaractcr  with  great  rapidity  and  ease. 
Eay.s  The  New  York  Sun. 

ilost  persons  know  of  books  printed 
ior  the  use  of  the  blind  and  employing 
nn  embossed  character  for  finger  reading 
wherein  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
preserve  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  al- 
phabet. That  type  has  practically  gone 
cut  of  use  except  for  those  Avho  acquir- 
ed it  long  ago  and  are  not  inclined  to 
change. 

The  objection  to  this  character  is  that ; 

I  it   may  not  readily   be     deciphered     by 

!  touch. ,  For  such  as  have  lost  their  sight 

j  after  they  have  acquired  the  art  of  read- 

ffig   visually   it   was   supposed     that     it : 

!  would  be  easier  to  recognize  by  the  sen- 

i  sitive   finger  tip  forms  alreadj'   familiar 

'  to  the  eye.     In  the  case  of  those,  born 

blind  or  becoming  sightless  in  their  early 

years    this    supposed    advantage    cannot 

exist. 

I      The  Braille  character  discards  .wholh' 
(all    idea    of    resembling   the    Roman    al- 
phabet.    It   has   been  thought  out  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  7uaUing  the  best  and 
most  facile  use  of  the  tactile  sense. 

Its  fundamental  element  is  a  cell  of 
six  yubossed  dots,  each  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  good  ('lizcd  pin,  the  dots  ar- 
."■anged  in  two  vertical  columns  of  three 
cacH,  the  two  columns  so  closely  approx- 
imated as  to  establish  the  unity  of  this 
cell,  yet  sufliciently  far  apart  to  admit 
of  distinct  touch  sense  of  the  individual 
dots.  The  several  letters  are  formed  by 
the  employment  of  one  or  more  of  these 
.embossed  dots  indentification  depending 
upon  the  unmher  of  these  dots  and  their 
.position  in  the  fundamental  cell. 

The  most  common  vowel  in  Knglish  is, 
fe,  represented  by  a  single  dot;  this  isi 
■'differentiated  from  the  only  other  letter 
represented  by  aeinglc  dot,  a,  by  t]m 
fact  that  a  i.s  made  from  one  of  the  dcie' 
in  the  upper  line  of  the  cell,  e  by  a  dot] 
m  the  middle  line.  The  more  frequen|; 
letters  are  represented  by  combinations 
of  two  or  three  dots  in  different  posi-l 
tions  without  ebploying  more  than  five 
dots,  t}ie  number  in  j,  q,  x  and  z. 

Because  this  alphabet  is  .so  neatly  de- 
veloped on  a  scientific  basi.^  the  type- 
writer  mventpd    for   it   is   of    the    liiostl 


simple  and  d\uaI)Ie^consTriic6roh.  TllSi 
unit  of  the  machine  is  the  Braille  ccUJ 
duplicated. 

The  paper  in  its  oarii,ij;;io  i--  moved  in 
a  sidewise  travel  over  a  Kinall  steel  plate 
having  six  holes  reproducing  the  dots 
of  tlie  cell.  Over  this  plate  is  firmly 
)i;aiiiited  another  cell  plate  having  six 
rounded  deprcssionsto  serve  as  a  ma- 
|rix. 

I  Any  number  of  dots  up  to  a'w  and  rf- 
frodvicing    any    position    in    the    Braille 

ell  may  be  made  by  plunger  pins  which 
ipcrate"  upward  through  the  holes  in  the 
o.wer  plate  and  force  the  paper  into  the 
lits  in  the  tnatrix  block  above.  Tho.^e 
Dlunger  pins   are  actuated   by   cams   set 

II  niotion  by  the  touch  of  the  keys. 
Tlio   keyboard   is   of   the  utmost    sim- 

l>licity.  it  looks  like  a  email  section  of 
X  piano,  with  a  white  baseboard  and  six 
black  keys  rising  therefrom.  Each  key 
sots  in  niotion  one  of  the  plungers  in  the 
cell  and  by  pressing  down  its  correspond- 
in"  key  "one  may  reproduce  each  dot 
newssary  to  complete  the  character.  All 
the  required  keys  called  simultaneously 
and  when  they  are  released  the  carriage 
spaces  onward  along  the  line'  of  writing. 
For  space  between  words  there  is  a 
space  bar. 

The  paper  employed  is  a  special  grade 
of  very  tough  raanilla.  This  is  essential 
in  order  to  have  a  material  in  wliich 
the  plunger  pins  will  emboss  the  dots 
.without  piercing  the  paper. 

The  action  af  the  instrument  is  onlv 
Slightly  heavier  than  that  of  ordinary 
Vvriting  machines  and  a  speed  of  thirty 
or  forty  words  a  minute  is  quite  within 
the  reach  of  an  operator  as  soon  as  he 
has  become  adept.  The  writing  is  visible 
that  is,  in  the  blind  sense;  the  whole 
hne  may  be  read  by  the  finger  up  to  the 
last  character  embossed. 
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ST^R'I'   OF   UNFORTtTNATE   CAL- 
HOUN COUNTY  CHILD  ROUSES 
CHABIXABLE. 


Sunshine  Worker  Suggests  That  Giri 
Be  Placed  in  Society's  Brook- 
lyn Home. 


Sympathy  for  blind  Bernice  Ray- 
mond, the  unfortunate  baby  whos6| 
condition  has  barred  her  from  all  thej 
charitable  institutions  in  the  statej 
has  been  aroused  to  such  an  extent  It 
is  very  probable  steps  will  be  taken, 
to  place  the  child  in  one  of  the  twoj 
institutions  where  she  can  ha-ve  speciaM 
care  and  scientific  training.  Many  of- 
fers of  homes  for  the  baby  have  bejn  i 
received,  as  well  as  substantial  ex-; 
presslons  of  sympathy  in  the  form  of 
money  and  suggestions  as  to  a  proper 
■way  of  placing  the  child  wl^pre  tne 
brain,  hid  in  darkness  and  silence, 
can  be  reached. 

"Bernice  Raymond  Is   certainly  not; 
£,n    idiot,"    declared    a    leader   of    the  i 
Sunshine    work    in   Michigan,    who    is 
already  planning  a  means  of  bringing'; 
Bernice   to   the   consideration   of     the  '• 
Sunshine   Home   for   Blind   Babies,    in  ! 
Brooklyn.     "I  have  been  at   the  home 
<!0   frequently   I   have   had    an    oppor- 
tur.iiy    to    study   blind    chlldien     who 
range  from  six  months  to  12  years  of  , 
ase7  and    I   know    that   the   symptoms  I 
described  by  The  Detroit  News  report-  | 
er   correspond    exactly    with    the    con-; 
duct  of  these  children,  who  are  reahy  , 
norn-al  mentally,"  she  continuefl.  "The  i 


tiHSHUhg  oiner  neaa  aeamsi  the  floor. J 
the  rolling  of   it  from  side  to   side   is  ' 
only  a  usual   condition  of   blind   chil- 
dren before  they  have  learned  to  talk. 

j  Cost   Is  TriflluB. 

"It  costs  very  little  to  keep  a  child 
ia  the  Sunshine  home,  and  she  would 
I  set  the  best  medical   care  as  well   as  i 
[  Intellectual   traiinng   It   is   possible   to  j 
[  give.      Perhaps— a      faint      perhaps— Ita 
I  would  be  possible  for  New  York  spe-| 
cialists   to   save   her   sight.     I   bellevaJ 
I  the   kind-hearted   people   of   the   state  | 
j  will  not  see  this  pitiful  case  neglected,,! 
1  nor  cease  their  interest  until  the  child  1 
is  placed  In  capable  hands."  ,: 

I     This  worker  nas  communicated  withi 
'Mrs.  Cynthia  Alden.  head  of  the  Sun-, 
1  shine  society  of  America,  to  know  on. 
what  terms  children  outside  New  York  I 
state  are  received  at   the  home.     The; 
;  tuition    Is    almost   nominal,     and     the 
greatest  expense  would  be  the  travel- 
ing  expenses   of  Bernice  and   a  care- 
taker. 

Hundreds  of    tender-hearted  women 
want  to  take  the  baby  to  their  homos.  ^ 
Among  the   first   to   offer   shelter  was', 
■Mrs.  Martin  Pape,  471  Alger  avenue.     ] 
"We  have  a  little  girl   at   the   Lan- 
sing   school    for    blind    children,    and 
I'll  do  all  I  can  to   train  Bei-nice  for 
that  same  school  If  I  can  have  her," 
declared   Mrs.    Pape,    Saturday    after- 
noon.     "We    are    poor    people,    but    I 
can  give   her  care,   and   a  home,   and 
feed   her  well,    and   I   know  the   kind 
people  of  Michigan  would  see  that  she 
had  clothes." 

Another  poor  woman  writes  that 
she  has  only  a  home  to  offer  the  baby, 
but  that  she  will  love  it  and  care  for 
it  if  there  Is  no  better  way  of  help- 
ing her  suggested. 
One  letter  reads: 

WIndsar  Reader**  Plea. 

"Editor     Detroit     News,     Detroit, 
Mich. 

"Dear  Sir— Having  read  at  differ- 
ent times  the  pitiful  stories  of  the 
misfortunes  of  little  "BKnd  Ber- 
nice,' I  humbly  beg  your  consid- 
eration of  this  suggestion. 

"You  name  two  Institutions 
where  this  child  might  be  rightfully 
cared  for;  care,  special  ca,re.  bein^ 
her  one  chance.  Why  not  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  what  would  bo 
the  cost  to  send  her  to  one  of  these 
institutions,  say  for  one  year. 
Then  appeal  to  the  Christian-heart- 
ed readers  of  The  Detroit  News. 
They  have  been  found  ready  on 
many  occasions  to  quiet  the  cries 
of  the  needy  in  and  about  the  city 
where  they  try  to  make  'life  worth 
living.' 

"The  people  of  Calhoun  county 
would  not  like  it  said  of  them, 
'He  came  unto  His  own  and  His 
own  received  Him  not.'  Yet  did 
3-Ie  say,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
ye   have  done   it  unto  me'  ? 

"With   a   promise  of  my   meager 
aid,   I  remain,   yours   respectfully, 
"A  WINDSOR  READER." 
V    A  Detroiter  writes: 

"Detroit,   Oct.   17,  1908. 
"To  the  Editor  News. 

"Dear    Sir— Have    read     the     ac- 
f30unt   of   the  plight  of   blind   Ber- 
nice.    Why  couldn't^  some  charita- 
ble person  start  a  subscription,  say  j 
from  a  penny  up?     I   am   sure   no  j 
one    would    miss    it;    besides,    they  | 
would  be  doing  it  for  a  good, cause.   ; 
"A  YOiUNG  MAN.       ( 
"p.  S.— Put  yourself  in  her  place." 
The   Sunshine    leader   Is   making   an 
effort    to    get    the    story    of    Bernice 
Raymond  before  several   women's  or- 
ganizations,  who  may  join   in  the  ef- 
fort to  save  the  little  Michigan  zlrL 

'.OSTCN'    tV.i.T.%:,    T».4f^ttl-5.«(!WI*^ 
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A   FRLNCH    HELEN    KELLER 


MARIE   HUERTIN,   DEAF,   DUMB   AND 

BLIND  i    ^  '^   « 

>  i 

The  Touching  Story  of  a  Nun's  Devotion 
to  a  Most  Pitiful  Unfortunate,  Whom 
She  Has  Educated— Though  Lacking  Miss 
Keller's  Charm,  Mile.  Huertin  Has  Ac- 
quired Many  of  Her  Accomplishments — 
How  She  Was  First  Brought  Into  Com- 
munication with  Others— Her  Busy  and 
Very  Happy  Life  Today 


BY    G,    LBNOTRB 


[Translated  trom  Lo  Monde  Illuatre] 

Every  Frenchman  knows  the  name  of 
M.  Maurice  de  la  Slzeranne,  author  of  thrill- 
ing books  which  will  have  a  unlciue  and  very 
notable  place  In  the  history  of  French  lit- 
erature. M.  de  la  Slzeranne  gives  us  his 
own  Impressions,  gives  us  himself;  his  every 
word  Is  personal;  and  his  personal  Impres- 
sions have  a  general  Interest  because  he  Is 
hllnd.     Losing   his   sight   when   a  child,    he 

!  accepted    the   affliction    with   a   resignation 

'that  soon  transformed  Itself  Into  an  apos- 
tolate.  L  fipeak  not  only  of  the  Association 
"Valentin  Hatly,  which  he  founded  and  stili 
directs,  but  of  that  moral  campaign  of  his 
In  which  he  lias  striven  to  make  the  seeing 
understand  the  blind  and  to  destroy  the 
wicked  prejudice  that  makes  people  regard 
the  blind  as  of  necessity  Isolated  from  so- 
ciety, excluded  from  ali  intellectual  life  and 
forever  deprived  of  all  that  makes  existence 
pleasurable  and  Interesting. 

[  I  was  reminded  of  M.  de  la  Slzeranne  and 
his  campaign  while  reading,  the  other  day, 
the  wonderful  story  of  a  girl  born  blind  and 
deaf  and  consequently  dumb.  On  the  flrst 
of  March,  18B5,  a  cooper  of  Vertou.  near 
Nantes,  came  to  the  sisters  of  La  Sagesse 

I  at  Larnay,   not  far  from  Poitiers,   bringng 

I  with  him  his  ten-year-old  daughter,  Marie 
Heurtln,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  or 
spoken — save  to  utter  Inarticulate  cries.  She 
had  a  brutish  face,  a  scared  look,  and  the 
alarmed  agitation  of  a  lunatic.  The  Larnay 
nun's  opened  their  doors  to  this  miserable 
creature,  upon  whom  a  curse  seemed  to 
have  rested  from  the  flrst. 

I,  Marie  Heurtln  was  In  fact  a  little  animal. 
As   the  sense   of  taste  was  the  only   sense 

'that  gave  her  enjoyment,  she  thought  only 
of  T»er  food.  Her  appetite  satisfied,  she 
would  fall  asleep.  Waking,  she  wou'd  grope 
tor  her  spoon  and  tin  plate  and  beat  them 
together  till  someone  brought  her  some- 
thing else  to  eat.  She  had  a  sort  of  Instinct. 
One  day  she  contrived  to  find  her  way  back 
to  a  house  where  she  had  been  given  some 
jam;  reaching  the  door,  she  howled,  hold- 
ing out  a  piece  of  dry  bread  to  make  plain 
her  demands.  Sometimes  she  would  slip 
down  Into  the  cellar,  turn  the  spiggot  of  a 
wine  barrel  and  help  herself. 

A  nun  named  Sister  Sainte-Marguerlte 
was  given  the  keeping  of  this  unforiunate 
creature,  and  with  heroic  courage  set  about  ' 
educating  her.  Education!  "What  coul.J 
she  learn  and  how.  when  she  had  neither 
sight  nor  hearing  nor  power  of  speech?  It 
took   faith   to   enter   upon   such   an   under- 

.  taking,  and  Sister  Sainte-Marguerlte  had 
faith.  She  believed— indeed  knew— that 
within  that  lamentable  body  dwelt  a  soul. 
and  that  her  one  duty  was  to  awaken  that 
soul.     For  a  wonder,   she   succeeded.     In   a 

I  beautiful  and  very  touching  book,  "Une 
Ame    en    Prison,"    M.    Louis    Arnould    has 

I  written  the  story  of  Marie  Huertln  and  tho 

t  marvels  wrought  by  her  teacher. 

The  start  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
At  first  the  child  was  seized  with  fits  of 
fui-y.    This  state  of  things  continued  nearly 

I  two  months.     Her  teacher  had  noticed  that 

I  the  poor  littl.-;  girl  showed  a  great  affection 

jfor  a  pocket  knife  she  had  brought  with  her 
Srom  home.  She  took  It  away.  Marie 
moped.  The  nun  gave  back  the  knife,  at 
the  same  time  laying  the  child's  hands  one 
over  the  other  crosswise;  among  deaf 
mutes,  that  is  the  abridged  sign  for  "knife." 
Having  done  this,  she  again  confiscated  the 
knife.  Marie  was  angry,  but  when  she 
learned  to  make  the  sign  on  her  own  Initla- 
^tiye  the  kni.'e  was  given  back  fnr  good. 
The  first  step  had  been  accomplished.  The 
child  had  understood  the  relation  between 
the   sign   and   the   thing. 

With  angelic  patience.  Sister  Sainte. 
Marguerite  went  on  to  teach  Marie  Huertln 
to  ask  for  a  fork,  for  an  egg,  and  for  meat. 
Soon  she  knew  all  the  signs  of  the  deaf- 
mute  alphabet— or  at  least  all  those  thoi 
serve  to  designate  material  objects.  Th^ti 
came  the  teaching  of  signs  for  "hof," 
"cold,"  "big"  and  "little,"  so  that  the  girl 
could  not  only  ask  for  a  certain  variety  of 
food,  but  add  the  word  denoting  the  qual- 
ity she  wanted— "A  little  bread."  "Snm=  cold 
meat."     Those  who  witnessed  these  results  ' 

j  went  wild  with  delight;  but  the  good  nun 
was  dreaming  of  something  far  better.  At 
bottom,  her  purpose  was  to  bring  her  pupil 
to  comprehend  abstract  Ideas.  She 
wanted  to  Inculcate  faith  and  piety,  and 
.she    perserved    magnificently.     As      Marie's 

'  sense  of  touch  becahie  more  discrlmlna'Ing, 

Jasr  teacher  made  her  understand  what  a 
child  was,  what  an  old  woman  was,  and 
what  death  was.    Marie  had  a  great  fright 

;  one  day  when  for  the  flrst  time  she  laid 


i  her  hand  on  Ihe  brow  of  a  dead  nun.  J 
whom  she  had  seemed  to  be  Interested 
Hut  her  joy  was  unbounded  when  llttl  ■ 
children  wers  entrusted  to  her;  aho  would 
pet  their  hair  untiringly:  If  her  hand  en- 
countered a  ribbon  or  a  comb  It  would  lin- 
ger upon  it  with  rapturous  fascination,  till 
It  seemed  that  "Marie  was  becoming  co- 
quettish." 

Before  long  Sister  Sainte-Marguerlte  be- 
gan teaching  her  the  Braille  alphabet  of 
ralspd  letters  for  the  blind.  "When  Marie 
had  learned  to  read  them  she  qulcklv  taught 
her  to  reproduce  them,  And  from  that 
d,T,y  tho  miracle  was  accomplished;  the 
sleeping  soul  was  awakened. 

TodTy  Marie  Huertln  has  an  extended 
knowledge  of  history,  literature  and  science. 
She  Is  skilled  In  dactylography;  she  has 
even  learned  ordinary  handwriting  and  Is 
clever  at  it.  She  plays  do-nlnoes.  She  Is 
Interested  In  everything,  talks  of  every- 
thing, gets  enjoyment  out  of  everything. 

Reading  naturally  Is  her  favorite  pleas- 
ure. She  hag  also  a  great  relish  for  traval 
because  of  the  variety  of  the  sensations  sh" 
experlences  on  the  water.  In  railjv'iy  traln.s 
and  In  the  open  country.  Motoring  she 
adores— It  Is   "so  swift  and  gentle." 

Marie  Heurtln  is  happier  than  many  a 
millionaire  not  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  For 
one  thing,  she  Is  busier  than  they;  her  day 
has  not  an  Idle  moment;  she  knows  no 
ennui.  Her  photograph  shows  you  a  fine, 
stout  girl,  with  masculine  features,  hair  cut 
short,  and  eyes  that  seem  to  see.  She  has 
a  slightly  mischievous  smile.  Tou  wonder 
If  she  does  n't  .sometimes  look  down  upon 
the  rest  of  us  mortals,  to  whom  so  many 
things  are  Indispensable— eyes  to  see  with, 
ears  to  hear  with,  tongues  to  talk  with— and 
who,  with  all  those  devices  at  our  ccnmanJ, 
still  think  ourselves  unhappy.  No  doubt 
she  is  often  tempted  to  Indulge  a  compas- 
sion like  that  of  the  blind  man  who  at 
table  one  evening  In  a  hotel  heard  the  other 
guests  loudly  demanding  that  the  gas  be 
lighted  and  was  moved  to  say  In  tones  of 
sincere  pity:  "Mon  Dleu,  how  sad  It  must 
he  to  have  to  see  In  order  to  eat!" 


Wednesday.  Cc';, 


Address    by    President    and    Paiier    on 
»he   Blind  at   Fall   River   Gatliei-lne'. 

The  meeting  of  the  Massachu.sctts  .=tate 
conference  of  charities  opened  at  Fall 
River  .Yesterday.  The  address  of  the  pres- 
ident. "William  P.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  was 
in  part  as  follows: — 

"A  tonimoa  division  of  public  relief  i.s 
into  outdoor  and  iiidnnr  relief,  the  foi-- 
mer  coipprising  all  that  which  is  given  nut- 
side  institutions.  Under  the  present  law 
it  is  for  (ho  town  authorities  to  decide  in 
every  ease  whether  the  individual  can  best 
lie  maintained  in  Iji.'-j  home  or  in  an  in- 
stitution. For  the  aged  and  infirm  poor, 
without  relatives  to  support  ihem.  the 
almshouse  is  a  natural  and  appropriate 
haven.     The   tramp  or   vagrant  is   wholly 

but  of  place  in  the  almshouse.  His  place  is 
the  ,iail.  aud  he  should  be  dealt  with  .whol- 
i.v  by  the  police.  The  state  should  estab- 
lish labor  colonies  to  which  trauips  and 
vagrants  might  be  seut  on  indeterminate 
sentences,  for  work  is  the  oulv  cure  for 
the  tramp  habit.  There  is  a  field  for  both 
public  aud  private  charity.  Better  to  di- 
vorce as  far  as  possible  private  charities 
from  material  aid.  letting  their  activities 
lie  along  the  line  of  advice,  friendly  visit- 
ing, the  finding  of  work,  aud  leaving  to 
the  public  authorities  the  grosser  task  of 
providing  the  actual  necessities  of  exist- 
ence, lu  Boston  it  has  for  many  vears 
been  the  rtije  that  overseers  should,  before 
aiding^  consult,  wherever  practicable,  with 
the  private  relief  societies  to  see  if  it  were 
a  case  they  would  take  up.  aud  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  rule  works  admirably. 
Public,  as  well  as  private,  rharity  has  iu 
iate  yearn  improved  in  quality  aud  ijuan- 
tif.v.  Inye.stigation  has  botome  more  thor-  , 
ongh,  relief  more  adequate,  less  attention  is  i 
paid  to  immediate  economy  aud  more  to  1 
tile  future  of  the  family  aided.  Co-opera-  i 
tiou  between  the  public  and  private  relief- 
giving  agencies  is  the  key  to  the  whole  ' 
problem  of  right  care  of  the  poor.  Each 
.should  welcome  the  aid  of  his  fellow-  ] 
workers  and  should  consider  methods  and 
exchange  views."  i 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  suiierintendent,  read  i 


'1 


a    pHper  on   the   ticld   work   of   tin-   .Mii'--,i- 
diMscfts  comniisHion  for  the   blind. 

This    paper    states  Vliat     there    are    be- 
tween :i(HM)  mid   4tK)i)  blind    jiersonw   in   the  1 
Mtale  fif    .Mas-iacliiisetis.   of    ivhomny^i  re  | 
in  Fall  River.     .\  BrclHi"^»«WWIrt(WTO)Mi< 
in   the   I'nited   Stale.4  in   the  last  7.")  yi-ars 
ill  the  matter  of  llTe  education  of  the  young 
blind,    but   lilfle   bus   been    done   compared 
witli     other    countriCM     in     the    matter    of 
training    and    employment    for    llie    adult 
blind.      VA'heii   it   was   realized  that   a   ver.v 
large    iiroporlioi)    of    the    blind    lose    their 
sight  after  -l<  years  of  age  and  snffer  for 
lack   of   training  and   employment,   a   new 
movement     on    their    behalf    began,     with 
home  teaching,  and  has.  in  this  stale,  end- 
pd    with    Ihe   appointment  of  a    permanent 
lonimissioii  "to  assist  blind  person."  in  mar- 
keting their  products  and  to  provide  work- 
shops  and    industrial   training."   etc.     TliiH 
coniiiiissiou   has   already    established   shop 
in    Canibiidgc.    where    weaving,    mop-mat 
ing.   Iiioom-making.  cobbling  and  other  '  _ 
rliistries  are  taught.     It  maintains  a  fhop 
School  in  Pittstield,  where  nrfetfress-rnaking 
and  chair-sealing  arc  taught.     It  maintains 
a   salesroom   in    Boston,   .nnd   this   summer 
lielpcd   maintain   a   salesroom   at   Manche-;- 
tei-by-tlie-fica.     In   addition   to  this  indus- 
trial   work,    the  commission    has   a   dep.lrt- 
iiieut  of  registration  and  information  at  ita 
lentral  otHie,  from  which  field  work  among 
the    blind    is    carried    on,    and    this    paper 
makes  an   ajipeal   to  social   workers   to  co- 
operate   in    this   work,    particularly    in   t'le 
matter  of  prevention  of  unnecessary  blind- 
iics.s.   of   iieedles.s   delays   in    the   education 
and  employment  of  blind  persons,  .scattered 
throiiglujut  the  state,  and  in  forming  li><-al 
ronimittees  which  will  look  after  the  Wind 
of  each  community. 

Tlie  paper  calls  attention  to  the  various 
resources  for  helping  the  blind  of  Massa- 
cliiisetts— the  Boston  nursery  for  blind 
babies,  the  Perkins  inslilutn  aud  Macsa- 
chusetts  school  for  the  blind,  the  state 
liouic  teachers,  the  Memorial  home  for  the 
liliuil  at  AVorccster.  as  well  as  the  resources 
offered  by  the  new  commission  for  the 
blind.  It  also  recommends  to  those  wish- 
ing to  follow  the  movement  for  the  blind 
ill  this  state  and  tliroughoul  the  world. 
the  quarlerly  magazine,  the  Outlook  for 
the    i?liiid.     which     is     published     here    in 

Massacliii^^etis   by   the  association  for  pro- 
uioiing   till' >intprests   of   the   blind,   and   is 

the   only   jmblicatiou    of   thi=    kind    in    this 
country. 
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BLIND  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

RE-ELECTS  ITS  OFFICERS. 

The  Blind  "Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn 
at  he'^WSfWB-yesterday  re-elected  the 
following  officers  to  serve  another  year: 
Mrs.  Austin,  president:  Miss  May 
Cooney.  vice-president:  Jliss  A.  Mei- 
dorickl  secretary,  and  Miss  Agnes 
"Voung.  treasurer.  The  club  has  been 
invited  to  a  theatre  party  at  the  Park 
Theatre  next  "Wednesday  afternoon  by 
Mrs.  Spooner.  Seats  will  be  reserved 
in  the  orchestra  for  the  sightless  ones. 
Tile  club  is  getting  up  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  "giving  comfort  at  <'hrist- 
mas  to  the  blind  who  are  p«or  and 
necdv."  :Miss  Young  will  receive  sub- 
scrip'tions  at  the  cHib's  headquarters.  _ 
'  '  "'"rine  Lent  Stevenson  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Davis,  who,  after  the 
.^„.>.JlUi-ii.  will  go  to  the  Orient  as  spe- 
cial contwissioners  o*  the  "«'.  C.  T.  U.. 
will  barial''  ;Mon<ia/  The  ses.'ion  wlH 
closeJfe|ii^.^  e^^ning.  ..,     "' 
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NEW  HOME  FOR  BOSTON  NURSERY  FOR  BLIND 
BABIES  WILL  BE  A  MODERN  STRUCTURE 


iONiEN  Will  m 

BllNl)BERro 


lEBATED    CLtTBS    HEAR    TH?. 
S'iORY  OF  THE  CALHOira 
LITTLE  GIRL. 
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PROPOSED  BLIND   BABIES'  HOME 


TO  be  erected  on  lot  given  the  Nurke;-y  on  Jamaica  way._  ^ 

-^ —       -^l^^^^l^ersryroarBroilfg. 

is  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  new  nurs- 


Sun  Piazzas  to  Be  Features 

of  the  Proposed  New 

Building. 


CONSTRUCTION  COST 
WILL  BE  $20,0001 


Directors  Make  Urgent  Appeal  to 

Friends  of  Institution  to  Help 

Raise  Necessary  Funds. 


The  Journal  this  morning  prints  the 
first  picture  of  the  proposed  new  home 
for  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  in  Roxbury,  exclusive  news  of 
a  gift  of  land  for  which  was  published 
in  yesterday's  Journal. 

The  building  will  cost  $20,000.  The  lot 
which  has  been  deeded  the  Nursery 
faces  Jamaieaway,  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed- site  for  the  new  Bachel  Allen 
Home  and  the  Vincent  Hospital.  It  is 
to  be  a  modest,  modern,  cement  struct- 
ure, two  and  one-half  stories  high,  with 
a  frontage  of  110  feet,  comprising  sev- 
enteen large  and  airy  rooms.  Two  sun 
piazzas  will  form  features  of  either  side 
of  the  building,  and  there  will  be  two 
others,  smaller.  In  the  rear  of  the  home  i 
The  structure  has  been  designed 
throughout  In  a  manner  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  such  an  institution.  The 
nursery  was  Incorporated  in  July,  wui, 
there  being  no  institution  where  blind 
babies  under  the  age  of  five  years  could 
receive  educational  or  medical  services. 
Babies  that  are  brought  to  the  nursery 
are  taken  care  of  and  schooled  until 
they  are  five  years  o£  age.  They  are 
then  well  fitted  mentally  and  physically 
for  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  which 
is  a  preparatory  school  to  Cheir  en- 
trance to  Perkins  Institution. 

There  are  16,000  square  feet  of  land  In 
the  piece  of  property  donated  the  insti- 
tution. The  names  of  the  givers;  in 
compliance  with  their  own  wishes,  will; 
not  be  made  public. 

The  lease  of  the  present  building  on 
Fort  avenue,  Roxburjs  expires  In  De- 
cember, and  the  need  of  a  new  home  Is 
imperative;'  There  is  at  present  a  build- 
ing fund  of  only  $5000,  and  the  directors 
appeal  most  urgently  to  the  friends  o£ 
the  nursery  and  the  philanthropic  pub- 
lic to  help  in  raising  the  balance  of 
^5,000,   arid   thus   Insure   the  erection  of 


TBAVBRQB  CITT.   Mich..   Oct.  23.- 
■  The   Michigan      State      Federation  6f  i 
Woman's  Clubs  at  its  session   Thurs- 
day  afternoon  voted  $43.58   to  be  sent, 
to    Bernlce    Raymond,    the    blind    and 
homeless   Manshall   girl,   whose  pitiful 
story  of  being  shifted  about  from  one 
place    to    another    was    told    .m    The,; 
Detroit   News   a    short   time    ago.      A 
resolution,  urging  the  state  to  providai 
a    home,  for      such    girls,    was      also 
adopted,  ,  1 

The  delegates  also  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  registration  of  nurses 
in  the  state. 

An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  have 
Mrs    L..  T.  Felkner  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coldwater  school  hoard. 
'     The    following    officers    were    elect- 
ed-      President,       Mrs.       Florence    G. 
Mills    Kalamazoo;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs     Lucy    Williams,    Lapeer;    second 
vice-president.   Mrs.   Elnora  Chambe'- 
laln,     Hartford;     record  ng    secretavj-. 
Mrs     Charles       T.       Williams.    Grand 
^an'ids-   corresponding  secretary,  Miss 
kX  Cariyle!  Saginaw.'   The  directors 
tt-       Mrs^    Cora   B.    Arltiur,    Detroit; 
Miss    Maud    Gilchrist,    Ljmsing;    Mrs. 
Sa?ih  Diamond.  Flint  an^  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Vernera,   Menominee.         1 

Hillsdale    was    chosen   ^s    the    ness) 
meeting   place.       ^ 


ENTERED  A 


Ci)e  12aasi)ingtonian 

S  SECOND  CLASS  MATTER   IN   THE   POST-OFFICE   AT   VANCOUVER.   WASH.j 


IHW 


W.  F.    SCHNEIDER, PUBLISHER. 


HW  papct  contains  eight  pages  and  is  piiblislieil  every  t\v< 
weeks  at  tlie  State  School  for  the  Deafand  th('  Bliiwl,  \  an- 
Bouvi^r,  Washington. 

3t  is  set  up  and  printed  by  the  pni'ds  of  the  classes  in  |>rintin<; 
at  the  department  for  the  deaf. 

3(S  ©bjtct  is  three-fold;  iirst,  to  teaeh  the  art  of  printing  tf 
some  of  thf"  pupils;  second,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  t-om- 
munication  between  this  school  and  the  homes  of  ehililrei; 
and  former  pupils ;  third,  to  assist  in  advancinir  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  blind  bv  publishing  articles,  discus- 
sions and  facts. 

tEl^t  gill'b.scnptioa  price  is  fifty,  cents  a  school    year  of    nine 

I         months,  invariably  in  advance. 

jail  ©Ul)?Cription^  and  communications   relating  to  the    paper 

should  he  a<ldresse<l  to  ,,,  .  „xr^    c      4. 

j  THOS.  P.  CLARKE,  Supt., 

VANCOUVER,  WASH. 


Friday,  Oct.  23,  1908. 
lilind  Children  on  Kolltr  Skates. 

Not  long  ago  a  dispatc-h  was  sent  out  from  the 
east  some  where  to  the  effect  that  roller  skates  had 
recently  been  purchased  for  the  blind  children  at  a 
[certain   prominent   institute  for  the  blind  m  that 
section    and  that  the  experiment  was  proving  sue 
cessful      This  fact  of  the  blind  children  skating  was. 
made  much  of  by  the  daily  press.     It  was  iiot  neces- 
sary   however,   to  go  to  an  eastern  institution  to 
learn  of  blind  children  skating.  For  more  than  a 
'year  the  blind  pupils  at  the  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  in  Vancouver  have  been  skating  on 
roller  skates  and  not  a  single  accident  has  occured 
The  only  thing  injured  is  the  skates —they  are  pret- 
ty well  worn  out  through  constant  usage  so  that  an 
order  for  new  skates  will  soon  have  to  be  made. 
Supt.    Clarke  is  taking   pains  to   have  everything 
that  is  modern  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  at  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  blmcl 
|in  this  city.  -  V'luninrcr  CnhunhtatK 

'^^^iilm^DO  INDEX.     OCT.  23,  1908. 

!  The   following   clipping    received    from    General 

(Palmer  shows  at  the  same  time  his  thougiitfulness  for 

I  his  friends  and  his  interest  in  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

The  clipping  is  from  the  London  Daily  Mail   of   .July 

;22nd. 

'  Blind  TomiisT's  Enthusiasm. 

The  fifty  French  deaf-mutes  who  are  the  guests 
of  their  English  brethren  yesterday  visited  the  prin- 
cipal sights  of  London,  escorted  by  the  Rev.  F  W.  G. 
Gilby,  of  St.  Savior's  Church  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
In  Oxford-street. 

Although  the  English  and  French  sign  manuals 
are  quite  distinct,  the  French  only  using  one  hand  for 
the  alphabet,  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  two  nationalities 
conversed' '  with  each  other  with  surprising  readiness. 
One  of  the  party,  M.  Boguin,  is  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb.  His  fingers  never  left  the  back  of  his  wife's 
hand  yesterday,  and  as  her  fingers  rapidly  flashed  the 
sign  manuals  M.  Boguin  was  able  to  feel  the  move- 
ments of  the  muscles  and  so  hiterpret  the  signs.  In 
England  the  sign  is  made  on  the  fingers  of  the  sightless 

person. 

M.  Boguin 's  eyes  never  saw  the  glories  ot  the 
Abbey  and  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  but  they  were 
described  to  him  by  his  wife,  and  he  was  filled  ^^Hth 
enthusiasm.  "Magnifique!  .magnifique!"  was  his 
verdict. 


^be  2>ail^  Star. 


^' 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1908. 

1  ""       A   Plea  for   Blind    Bablee. 
iTo  the  ICdltor  of   Tlie   Morilr'.-al   HUr; 

Sir— I  regret  that  your  valuable  paper 
was  unable  to  give  any  opace  to  Mrs. 
Alden's  vei-y  IntcreBUng  remarks  regara- 
Ing  one  special  feature  of  W>e  «„<>'•>'■>"- 
rttitaken  by  the  International  Sunshine 
society,  viz.,  "The  Brooklyn  nn^efy,  .^"<1 
kindergarten  for  the  blind."  Mrs  A  den, 
the  organizer  of  the  Sunshne  Society, 
during  her  address  delivered  in  Lyric 
Hall  last  week,  strongly  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  most  important. and  critical 
time  in  a  blind  chiia's  life  is  the  period 
from  one  to  eight  V-ars.  These  years  de- 
cide whether  it  shall  become  Imbecile 
from  lack  ot  proper  development  and 
swell  the  already  large  number  of  imbe- 
cile adult  blinA  as  years  go  on.-  or  witn 
.special  care  a^d  training.  shaU  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  world  s  "-ortf  and. 
If  necessary,  become  self -suppor.  ins- 
When  this  blind  babies'  home  was  start- 
'ed  in  Februarv,  inoi,  the  founder  was 
told  it  was  a  foolish  undertaking,  there 
were  no  blind  babies;  but.  when  Mrs, 
Alden  began  to  look  for  tl'^J".  <-h^^  ^i^JT" 
ed  to  come  from  every  ptir|  of  the  coun- 
try and,  at  the  present  time  the  soc  ety 
has  one  hundred  more  on  the  list  than 
can  be  received  in  the  limited  accom- 
modation. Only  twenty-five  can  be  cared 
for  at  once,  and  mo!;t  of  the  present  in- 
mates have  been  sent  by  the  cits;  from 
So  idiot  department  at  ^"'^f^'l^Xi^^ 
The  success  achieved  with  these  little 
ones,  under  Intelligent  care  and  tran- 
Ine  has  proved  the  value  of  what  this 
soliety  is  trving  to  accomplish.  These 
babies'^  who,  when  brought  to  the  home 
were  pale,  sad,  often  crippled,  and  full  of 
fear  would  not  be  recognized  in  tlic 
briei.t  happy,  rosy  children,  romping 
out^-o  -doo?s'^  knd  doing,  the  rame  work 
in  the  kindergarten  which  sighted  chil- 
dren do  and  Just  as  weU.  The  work  to 
tYain.  maintain  and  care  for  blind  bab.es 
is  a  humanitarian  undertaking,  and 
needs  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the 
community. ^^^  hoped  that  Mrs.  Aiden's 
earnest  plea  to  help  provide  institutions 
Ifi  over  the  country  where  destitute 
blind  babies  can  be  eared  for.  and  pre- 
pared in  a  proper  manner  for  the  schools 
S^ll  be  mei  with  a  ready  response,  and 
then  in  twentv-tive  years  from  now  ^e 
slia"l  not  have  hundreds  of  feeble-minded 
adult  blind  on  Uie  country  for  support. 
Intelligent,  educated,  blind  persons  can 
be    -elf-supporting.^^^^^  ^    laYTON. 

BOSTON   EVE.  GLOB5 
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FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


Blind  Girl  Wrote  Books 
10  Years  Unsuspected. 


"Nina"Rhj(les'Latest  Noval— Tales 
ot  pQO.ball  and  Logging  Cbinps. 


The  fact  that  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  wrote  a  very  extraor- 
dinary book  recently  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  world,  out  another  blind 
young  woman,  Miss  Cornelia  Rhoados, 
a  very  dear  friend  of  Helen  Keller's, 
has  been  writing  books  for  a  decade, 
chdldren's  books  that  have  had  a  wide 
and  ever  Increasing  circulation,  bo- 
cause  of  the  fascinating  manner  In 
w-lilch  they  are  written. 

Even  her  own  publiaera  did  not  know 
that  Cornelia  Rhoades  was  blind,  until 
they  sent  ner  a  contract  to  sign  at  one 
lime  which  was  returned  witn  an  "X, 
her  mark,"  wliere  the  signature  should 
I  have    been,    and    an    explanation    that 


MTss  Rhoades  wasToTaHy^TSnatf^  TOO 
had  been  so  since  chiluhood,  me  re- 
sult of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.      

This  knowleage  somewhat  astomsBea 
the  pubhshers.  who  had  accepted  the 
storv  on  its  merits,  and  they  puollshod 
and  "sold  the  story  stricUy  on  Its  merlu.. 
It  was  a  success.  It  was  the  first  ot  tlie 
"Brick  House  Books,"  br,^  "^i'W 
Rhoades."  puolished  by  Lothrop,  l.«a 
and  Shepard  Co  of  this  city..  That  wiuj 
nearly  10  years  ago,  and  since  U»«J 
Miss  Rhoades  has  added  seven  volumea 
to  the  series,  the  last.  Jusl  publ  suor. 
being  "Brave  Little  Peggy,  a  deligUt- 
ful  story  of  cliild  life,  t3>,„oa»- 

It  will  be  noUced  that  Miss  Rhoadea 
uses  the  name  "Nina"  Instead  of  Corae- 
11a.  That  Is  no  mere  fancy,  noj^^v^ 
a  Uterary  convenUonaUty  to  hide  ner 
Identity,  for  CorneUa  Rli<»des  has  al- 
ways been  known  to  her  £ri«?as  as 
"Nina."  That  was  the  way  she  p«.- 
nounced  Cornelia  when  a  child  and 
the  name  stuck  to  her.  Her  own  xat..e_ 
always  introduced  her  as  Miss  Ijlna 
Rhoades.  It  vdU  be  remembered  that 
another  famous  woman  '^'s;^!  i};?i'JJf| 
de  la  Ramee,  used  her  own  childhood 
pronunclaUon  of  "Louise  as  her  ut- 
erary pseudonym  all  her  life,  so  that 
comparaUvely  few  people  know  Oui^xh 
was  Louise  de  la  Ramee. 

Nina   Rhoades.   though   born   'n^ew 
York    city,    is    well    taj'sTO    "l ^f"!!?": 
where   many    of   her   friends    and   reia 
Uves    live.     Among   the    latter   are    ine 
Harsens    of   Brookllne   and    the    \\  ■_ee 

Wrights    of    Beacon    st.     ^'^^    RhoadM 
spehds    some    time    every    winter    wlUi 

friends  in  Cambridge.  fi^piltv   to 

Absolute    naturalness,    the    ndell«r   to 

child  Ute  and  character  give  her  books 


Jj 


\  tKilr  Charm.  HSiiniie^tiUHd  g-|fl~aT;esi 
It  is  a  mystery,  but  It  Is  said  that 
mosj  of  her  child  characters  are  studies 
or  her  cousin's  children,  of  whom  shel 
IS  very  fond  and  with  whom  she  Is  a 
great  favorite.  Not  only  are  the  char- 
acters well  drawn  and  described  In  Mlsa 
Rtooades'  books,  but  the  environment, 
the  "ensemble,"  is  perfect.  In  fact,  one 
would  never  suspect  that  these  books 
were  written  by  one  who  has  not  seen 
color   or   form   since  childhood. 

It  has  been  given  to  this  blind  woman 
to     see     and  understand  child  chai-iocer 

1*^  sweetness  and  purity  as  few, 

with  all  of  their  senses,  can  see  or 
understand  it.  And  of  course  the  best 
test    IS    the   fact   that   children    like    the 

Brick  House  Books."  They  certainly 
have    a    treat    in    store    for      them     In' 

Brave  Little  Peggy,"'  who  has  comel 
from  California  to  New  Jersey  to  live 
with  a  brotlier  and  sister  she  has  nofi 
known  since  early  childhood.  Hen 
frank,  democratic,  California  ways  geti 
her  Into  some  amusing  plights,  but  heir 
good  sense  and  heart  carry  her  tliroUKliJ 
all  right. 

THE    BOSTON    JOURNAL 
OCTOBER     24'     1908- 

QUEEN  AIDS  BLIND  i 

'••  Queen  Eleonore  of:  Bulgaria  is  plan-j 
ning  to  open  a.  school  for  her  blind! 
subjects  similar  to  the  one  of  the  Queen 
of  Roumania  in  Bucharest.  Slie  is  de-i 
scribed  as  a  very  benevolent  woman 
and  deepl.N'  Interested  in  everything' 
tliat  promises  amusement  or  comfort 
for   the    blind. 


IBLlWi:^' GIRLS  TO 'H/^/E  1 

BIG  THEATF^E  PARTY. 


aiitless    Weed    Slope    Wttmen    Es- 

HjtiB   to   Aceoimp»iiy  Them 
to    Ferforraancc. 

Mrs.  Spooner,  of  Spooner  Stock  Com- 
pany   fame,    has    given    several    of    the 
orchestra  seats  in  the  Park  Theatre  fon 
next    Wednesday    night's     pcvforir.anee 
to  the  members  oi:  the  Blind  Girls'  Ckib 
and  their  friends.    The  existence  of  this 
club    was    brought    to    the    attention    of 
Mrs".    Spooner    by    Thomas    V.    Hayden, 
the  best  known  blind  man  in  Brooklyn.; 
rthe  club  members  are  nauch  elated  overi 
this    kindness    of    Mrs.     Spooner.      The 
membership   of  this  club   has   grown   in 
six  months  from  four  to  twenty-one. 

The  World  some  time  ago  asked  for 
young  women  volunteers  to  act  as 
guides  for  the  club  members.  Severnij 
young  women  from  Prospect  Hsightsj 
responded.  As  Mrs.  Spooner  has  made] 
her  Invitation  to  include  all  the  blinaj 
-women  In  Brooklyn  there  will  be  greai 
need  for  more  guides.  If  r.iore  ilo  not 
volunteer  more  than  one-nal;  of  those' 
'.entitled  to  accept  the  mvitauoa  will  be 
unable  to  attend. 

If  Miss  Lillie  Grant  Robertson,  a 
blind  singer,  does  not  go  on  the  sta.cye, 
before  next  Wednesday,  sh«  will  sin.g ; 
between  the  acts.  The  members  of  the; 
club  are  looking  for  some  one  who  Willi 
give  them  a  room  in  which  to  hold  their  j 

meetings.  ,.     *■        i 

There    is    a   long    list   ot   apnlications 


waiting 


waiuuis    to   be   admitted,   but   they   will  \ 
have  to  remain  on  the  T£,aiting  list  until ' 
.the    club     ITmas     larger     quarters.      AtJ 
present,   the    only   meeting   Place   is 
f>,»  rear  of  a  little  candy  store  at  Stat 
M     smith     streets,     owned     by     M.^ 
Estin,  president  of  tto  oluJl 


■  or        Blind  Girls  Make  Books. 

r    The  bliT*P^Si'e  books  for  the  blind,  &s 

.  >  ladllustrated  in  i»e  Ziegler  Magazine,  now 

:«i«ted  in  New/york.     One  of ,  the  proot- 

re^ere  is  a.  bl>9&  man  who  is  working  his 

wiv  tfrough^-^lumbia  College.     One  g  rl 

who    Is    deaf,    dumb    and   blind   takes  th. 

ereatest    delight    in    her    work    and    he_. 

mother  savs  that  until  she  began  to  worf 

'  for   the    Ziegler   she   never"  knew  her  t( 

smile.      Two    editions    are    printed    ea^ 

month    one  in  the  American  Braille  tyPj 

and  one  in  New  Tork  point. 


sr  td 
eaCcH 
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BfNEfiT  mm 

m  BLIND  GIRL 

A    benefit     concert    for    Miss    E.     L. 

Xjlmer,  who  is  totally  blind,  took  place 

at    the     Haverhill     -st    M.     E,     church 

Mpnrt'ay     evening.     The     concert     ^vas 

arranged   by  her  friends  and  they  and 
]  their   friends   were   present   in    spite   of 

the   adverse   weather. 

I      An    excellent   concert   was   given   anci 
'  many   of  the   performers   retur 

repeated    encores. 

The   program   was    as   folio    . 

Overture  Prof.   E.   Arj^S 

Song,  "I  Love  You"  Miss  Booth 

■Reading,    "Money    Mitsk" 

Mis.s    Smallidg'e 

Song,    "Riona" 

Reading 

Song,    "Wake    Love" 

Beading,    "Lasca" 

Song.     Selected 

Euphonium    solo 

Violin    solo  „ 

selection.  Arlington  Brass   Quartet 


Mr.   Pearson ; 

Miss    Monroe  I 

Miss    Booth  I 

Miss    SmallidgeS 

Mr.    Pearson; 

Ml-.    Booth] 

Mr.    Kerzlgi 


■?*.  0  ^  "T  C  ^ 


TF^ANSf^ 


Grij^ffs    l,ecture    for    Bulldlns    Fnn<l    | 

The  lecture  to  be  given  at  Jordan  Hall  or. , 
Nov    6  at  11  A.  M.  offers  the  public  an  op-; 
portunity  to  hear  B.   H.    Griggs  -on    a   sub-j 
iect  not  yet  offered  here-"Tennyson  s  Phil- 
osophy of  Life"  as  well  ..as  to  help  In  earn- 
est effort  to  increase   the  building  fund  for 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  E4«4-B*«s-     The! 
following-named  directors,  Mrs.   George  W. 
Barrett     Mrs.    Wilham    P.    Seals,    Miss    P. 
W     Blrchard,    Mrs.    C.    C.    Converse,    Mrs. 
Sarah   J.    Davidson,    Mrs.    Roland   G.   Hop- 
kins. Miss  Edith  W.  Kent,  Mrs^  Grace  Cole-; 
man   Lathrop,   Mrs.   Thomas   S.    Lockwood, 
Mrs     H     W.    McBlwaln,    Mrs.    Edward    J. 
kitton,    Miss    Fannie   D.    Morse,    Mrs.    Ed-, 
ward     Everett     Parker,     Mrs.      E^iwin      .b . 
Ph  pps     Mr^.    Godfrey    Ryder,    Miss    Eliza-, 
beth  B   Thatcher  and  Mrs.  Paul  Washburn, 
have   the  lecture   in  charge   and   it   is   sug- 
gested that  tickets  be  procured  from  them, 
orfrom  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Hopkins,, 
1I2  Crafts  road,  Chestnut  Hil  ,  as  the  seat- 
in^  capacity   ot  Jordan  Hall  is  exceedingly 
U^it'^era'nd'it   is    -^    at    all    assured    that 
..eats    can   be   obtained    at    the    ^oor       The 
treaauj-er  will  acknowledge,  any  donation  to 


BLIi  WOMEN  MADE 
HAPPYByAMAlrt 


i<i 


pooner  Theatre  Guided 
by  GWs  Who  Responded  to 
The  World's  Call. 


Fifty  blind,  wom-en  and  ttieir  gnides 
attended  a  matinee  performance  yes- 
terday of  "Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram" 
at  the  new  Spooner  Theatre,  Brooklyn. 
Most  of   the  wormen  had  never  iDeen  to 

a  theatre  before.  Their  faces  beamed 
with  delight  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  performajice,  and  every 
witticism  brouigiht  forth  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause, 

Mrs.  Spooner.  who  had  plven  the 
freedom  of  her  house  to  the  members 
of  the  Brooklyn  Blind  Girls'  Club,  had 
intended  making  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  them,  but  just  before  the  per- 
formance began  she  received  a  tele- 
gram telling  her  of  her  brotlier's  dee^th 
in  'Centerville,  Iowa.,  Miss  Jessie  Mo- 
Alister  made  the  address  of  welcome 
in  her  place. 

A  part  of  the  performance  brought  out 
strongly  the  fickleness  of  a  man  and  his 
inconstancy  to  a  woman.  "Oh!"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  girls,  "I  always  kind 
of  thougiit  that  men  told  lies." 

Two  of  the  women  from  a  home  for 
the  blind  were  aged.  It  was  their  first 
time  in  a  playhouse.  "Isn't  it  perfectly 
wonderful!"  one  ot  them  exclaimed. 
"Why  we  can  understand  everything  as 
well  as  if  we  were  seeing  the  actors.  It 
is  a  very  happy  day  for  us." 

The  World  on  Sunday  announced  that 
the  theatre  party  would  take  place  and 
^sked  young  women  to  volunteer  their 
Services  as  guides.  Many  girls  from  all 
stations  in  life  responded. 

The  club  is  looking  forward  for  some 
one  who  will  give  the  use  of  a  club 
room  in  which  the  girls  may  hold  their 
eneetings.  There  is  a  long  list  of  appll- 
:;!ants  waiting  to  be  admitted,  but  they 
■lannot  be  until  the  club  gets  headquar- 
.ers. 

.  Josephine  Austen,  president  of  the 
Blind  Girls'  ■Club,  said  to  a  World  re- 
porter: 

"No  one  with  sight  can  possibly  Imag- 
ine what  a  treat  like  tills  means  to  a 
sightless  person.  Many  of  the  women 
present  are  self-supporting,  but  every 
one  of  their  employers  gladly  gave 
them  the  day.  We  owe  much  to  Thomas 
V.    Hayden,    the   famous   blind   man    of 

'rooklyn,  for  he  called  Mrs.   Spooner.'si 
'ention  to  the  existence  of  our  club.'Sl 
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DIVERS  GOOD^CAUSES 


An    Old    Blind    Negro    Woman    In    the 
Sontb 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing gifts  rnade  in  response  to  the  appeal 
made  for  an  "Old  Blind  Negro  Woman  In 
the  South." 

This  sum  will  snpport  this  old  woman  In 
Alabama  most  of  the  -winter: 

E.  F.  M »10.OO 

Anonymous 10.00 

E.  W.   G 7.00 

For  Bucky's   sake 5.00 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Harwood 5.00 

A   Sister !  2.00 

H.   M.   E> 2-00, 

An   Old  Bostonlan 2.00 

E.  C.  H 2-00 

C.  B.   F 1-00 

Anonymous 1-W 

Mrs.  C.  B.  "Winslow l.OO 

Mrs.  L.  F.  WooDEnFF 


Trinity  Court. 


■■m\ 
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MARYLAND  SCHOOL   FOR  THE   B  LIND  FOOTBALL  TEAAl 

Under  the  modern  methods  of  caring  for  and  teaching  the  blind,  they  nave  Deen  taught  to  do  wonderful  things,  but  none  so  wonderful  as  to 
!;age  in  a  football  game,  a  game  above  all  others  where  It  would  be  expected  that  the  ability  to  see  would  be  needed.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
I  local  school  has  had  a  football  team,  and  the  result  of  Its  games  this  year  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  the  corps  of  teachers. 
!!re  will  be  a  practice  game  today  between  the  regular  team  and  a  team  of  scrubs,  but  the  boys  are  anxious  to  meet  a  team  from  some  academy  or 
(ool  which  averages  not  over  110  pounds.  Later  in  the  season  it  is  expected  that  a  game  will  be  arranged  with  a  school  for  the  blind  In  Phlla- 
I  phia,  which  also  has  a  team.  _ 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1908 

IWeavlns  and"  Embrolrtery  at  tie  Arts 
and    Crafts 

The  nrst  special  exhibition  of  the  season 
is  now  open  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society 
oi-  Arts  and  Crafts.  0  Pai-k  street.  It  is  an 
exhibition  of  -weaving  and  lembroidery, 
and  the  exhibits  in  It  come  from  the  mem- 
tiers  of  the  following  organizations  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country:  The  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Bel- 
chertown  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the 
Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the 
Daedalus  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild,  Phllaxlel- 
phia;  the  Detroit  Society  of  Arts  and 
;  Crafts,  the  Handicraft  Club  of  Providence, 
the  Handicraft  Workers  ot  Peterboro,  tns 
Hartford  Arts  and  Crafts  Club,  the  Hing- 
ham  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Prov- 
idence Ha.ndicraft  Club,  Te  Handicrafters' 
Club ;  of  Brooklyn,  Newcomb  College  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Whittier  Home  As- 
sociation of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Amesbury. 
This  exhibition  is  intended  for  a  circuit 
through  the  chief  cites  and  towns,  and 
will  be  displayed  In  a  number  ot  placea 
after  leaving  Boston.  It  will  remain  hera 
about  two  weeks.  The  collection  consists 
of  some  seventy  pieces  of  work,  selected 
witb  great  <!are.  Rugs,  tablecloths,  bed- 
spreads, bureau  scarfs,  cushion  covers,  cur- 
tains, scarfs,  di-esses.  centre  pieces,  collars 
and  cuffs,  doylies,  mats,  towels,  Infants" 
caps,  infants'  carriage  robes,  aprons,  card- 
cases,  purses,  table  runners,  blankets  and 
other  articles  ot  usefulness,  displaying  a 
vast  variety  of  materials,  designs  and  pro- 
cesses, make  up  a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  artlstlo 
exhibits   Is   tha;t   from    the   blind   workers 


In  tills  State,  whose  rugs,  table  covers; 
cushion  covers,  curtains,  and  smaller 
articles  are  wonderfully  perfect  in  work- 
manship, and  admirable  also  in  design 
and  color.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  sur- 
prise to  the  visitor  to  note  the  fine' qual- 
ity of  these  productions,  made  under  such 
disadvantages.  


Sa'..:raay.    ^:--.  y-'<      '.s— 

La  Barraque  to  Sing  -^'\ 
at  Unity  Tosnorrow 

Mile.  Christine  La  Barraque,  the  "Blind 
Melba."  well  known  to  the  musical  circles 
of  Boston  and  who  drew  sucli  large 
.audiences  at  the  Boston  Theatre  last  sea- 
son, will  sing  at  Unity  Church,  Jordan 
Hall,  Sunday  at  10:45. 


BOSTON   EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT; 
OCTOBER   31,    1908 

/■'^The  promoters  ot  the  institution  for  the 
'blind  at  Vienna  are  much  pleased  with  th* 
result  of  the  first  eight  months  of  its  work' 
Nearly  $10,000  lias  been  realized  from  thfe- 
sale  of  basketa  which  the  bUnd  have  made 
there.  > 
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INMATES  OylnCHIGiW  EMPLOT- 

JEENT    IXSTITUTION   HANDIjE 

XHKM  WITH  EASE. 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  blind 
men  in  Saginaw  who  will  vote  at  the 
coming  election,  and  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  vote  with  greater  pro- 
ficiency than  many  Beeing  persons. 
In  order  to  thoroughly  familiarize 
himself  with  the  machine  method  of 
voting  A.  M.  Shotwell,  librarian  at 
the  Mlchieaft-BffiBioyment  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  yesterday  afternooii" 
calleci"'  at"Bie""eity '  Imll  and  experi- 
mented with  the  machine  set  up  there 
for  Instruction  purposes. 

Mr    Meyer,  of  the  Voting  MacTilne 
company,   happened  to   be  there   and 
he   explained  the    operation     of      the 
taachine  to  Mr.  Shotwell.     As  the  ex- 
planation    proceeded      Mr.      Shotwel 
made   a   few   memorandums   by      th. 
?^1nt  system   and    In  a   few   mmute 
had  so  mastered  the  machine  that  h 
readily   voted    a    straight    ticket    an. 
then    followed    tHis   up    by    voting    - 
ticket  with  splits  for  some  candidate 
for  eveTy  party  on  the  big  bfll°t^^f 
Ihis  be  did  with  the  greatest  ease.' 
There   are   some    35    voters   at   th 
Tnfitltution  for  the  Blind  and  the  su 
Stendent  stated  yesterday  that  a 
hav9    used    the    voting    machine.      1 
thJy  a^e  a  little  rusty  In  the  metha 
of   proceedure   Mr.    Shotwell    will   b 
'  able    to    give    them    any    mf ormatlo; 
I  needed. 
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dience  and  tlie  a-emaindev  consisted  of 
music  lovers  from  all  points  in  the 
valley  aud  isurrounding  towns.  Many 
remembered  the  delightful  treats  of 
last  winter  when  tlie  three  eminent 
American  organists,  McFarland,  An- 
dreas and  Carl,  appeared  here,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  miss  ajiythlng 
along  thi^  line  in  St.  John's.  There! 
is  even  a  possibility  of  Alexander 
Guil'miant  coming  to  this  city  to  play; 
in  this  church. 

Much  interest  was  ielt  in  the  musi- 
'cian,  who  out  ot  a  world  of  dartness 
is  able  to    (bring  the     most  brilliant 
beauties  of  sound.    He  proved  an  en- 
gaging man,  very  ismall  in  stature  and 
just  in  the  prime  of  his  life.    He  bad 
spent  a  part  of  yesterday  in   getting 
acquainted  with  a  new  organ,  an  ob-| 
staole   for  any  musician  even   if  pos-j 
sessed  of  all  his  facilities.    In  spite  <rf' 
it  the  organ  worked  ibadly,  but  just  at 
times    and    musicians    marvelled    per- 
haps, as  imuch   at  his '  handling   of   a 
strange  instrument  as  at  his  concep- 
tion and  technical  ability. 

'The  program  ranged  from  Bach  toi 
the  organist's  own  compositions.  Iti 
was  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  the; 
program  should  be  opened  with  a  palr> 
of  numbers  from  the  great  matter  of 
the  organ  and  the  great  stylist  of  that 
instruiment,  Bach.  These  numbers,  as 
every  number  on  the  ^program,  were 
strict  organ  music.  It  was  a  straight 
organ  program.     No  frills. 

A  delightful  number  ^^s  the  melo- 
dious Intermezzo  In  IX-flaA,  by  Hollins, 
and  iwas  erhaps  the  most  appreciated 
number- 'on  the  program.  His  grand 
ability  as  an  organist  was  perhaps 
best  shown  in  the  Bach  numbers  while 
his  art  was  shown  no  better  than  in 
his  o^^'n  Fantasia  Kustigue.  ^  .  1 

Announcement  was  made  before  tniei 
concert  that  Mr.  Wolstenholme  would 
improvise- from  a  theme  suggested  by 
the  audience.  Any  number  of  sugges- ; 
tions  were  sent  to  him  through  tue 
ushers.  He  selected  the  theme  in  the, 
hymn  "Come  All  Ye  Disconsolate  . 
He  played  this  grand  hymn  and  then 
just  as  a  kaleidoscope  turns  and  re- 
presents ite  pieces  of  colored  glass  m 
ne.w  comibinations,  so  the  elements  ot 
the  melody  were  varied,  amplified  mto 
an  endless  succession  of  beauties.  , 

The  organist  was  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  Turrell,  who  was 
married  only  six  weeks  ago,  but  came 
to  this  country  in  order  toacoompany] 
her  brother  on  his  American  tour 
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W^IsteDbol^.e,  of  London, 
fn  Sf.  John's  Church 
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FROM  BACH  TO  OWN  WORKS 


Masterly    Rendition    of   Two    Number 
By   Organ's   Great    Master  —   Other! 
Numbers  By  World's  Leaders  —  Six 
of   Organist's   Own    Numbers   Includ- 
ing  Improvisation  on   Hymn. 


Cat'olic  Braille  Publf^tton  Society  lor  the 
Blind  was  organized  l^istnlsM  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  rooms  o£  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
for  printing  Catholic  literature  to  be  used 
among  blind  Catholics  throughout  the 
■United  States.  B.  J.  Nolan  was  elected 
president  and  William  A.  Bew  secretary. 


In  line  with'  the  policy  of  the  con-j 
sist'ory  of  St.  John's  Reformed  Churclij 
and  its  organist,  D.  E.  Miles,  to  get 
the  very  best  organists  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  to  play  In  this  cityj 
W.  Wolstenholme,  the  famous  blind  I 
organist  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Lon-i 
don,  and  a  notable  composer,  last 
evening  rendered  a  concert  before  ani 
audience  that  comfortably  filled  the 
'  church.  I 

j  Mr.  Wolstenholnie's  reputation  pre- 
ceded him  and  the  leading  musicians' 
I  of  the  cily  helped  to  makejjp  the  au-'i 


The  promoters. of  the  Institution  for 
the  blind  in^Vieiiua  seeio  mucn, 
Oleased-Tv«r  the.  resua  of  the  first 
eight  m<*fi*V*  °^-  ea«tence„  -.AU.  the 
workers  aifl  Wln<Wn<l  they  .-are-eu- 
gaged  in  tM  manufacture' <'f  brushes 
and  basket^  trp  lo  the  present  about 
'S.OOO  kronen  worth  of  orders  have 
ibeen  executed,  say  sornethmg  l.<ve 
nO.CiOD,  and  a  fair  profit  has  bten  ic- 
alized.  The  society  has  now  undei 
consideration  the  proposa!  to  tnJdrg-e 
*h.  wnrk-=;hoos  The  wares  are  put 
upon  the  ma^rket  in  fair  oon.petiUon 
|«iltl"  the  produet  of  other  .  k;nclv.a 
I  factories.— J>ondon  Globe. 
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ITH  the  dropping  of  a  little  word  from  another's  hand 
Into   mine,   a  slight   flutter  of  the  fingers,   began  tha. 
Intelligence,  the  Joy,  the  fulness  of  my  life." 

Thus   writes   Helen    Keller,   born   blind   and   deaf,  ' 
yet  one  of  the  best  educated,  iilUlll  Mwniiui»liBh«d,  con- 
tented,  even  happy,   young  women  In  the   world. 

And  her  example  In  practically  settliig  at  naught  such  a  terrible 
two-fold  handicap,  seems  to  have  Inspired  the  blind  In  all  civilized 
countries  with  fresh  determination  to  surmount  every  material  obstacle 
created  by  their  lack  of  sight  and  to  engage  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendent existence  side  by- side  With  normal  human  beings. 

Practical  minded  champions  of  their  cause  have  sprung  up  In 
Europe  and  America,  the  most  celebrated  being  Carmen  Sylva, . 
Queen  of  Roumanla.  In  her  pountry  the  blind  number  some  20,000. 
Studying  individual  cases,  the  .Queen  found  that  they  were  much 
happier  when  actively  employed;  also  that  there  were  many  useful 
occupations  In   which  blind  persons  may  gain  a  livelihood. 

Orie  of  Carmen  Sylva's'  blind  proteges  Invented  and  perfected  a 
printing",  machine  which,  lessened  four- fold  the  cost  of  publishing 
books  for  the  blind  to  read  with  their, fingers.  She  setup  a  factory  . 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  machines,  for  which  there  was  soon  »■ 
big  demand  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  profits  from  this 'enter- 
prise beic^me  the  foundation  of  a  fund  which  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  Carmen  Sylva's  cefebrated  "City  of  the  Blind,"  in; 
Roumanla, '  where  there  are ,  workshops  in  wljich  a",  large  colony  of 
blind.,! persons  labor  at  self-supporting  trades. 

The  Queen  has  written  a  prose  poem  which,  pictures  the  poet 
Ovid  In  exile,  gazing  in  wonder  on  this  city. 

"He  saw  a  kind  of  enormous  dome,  out  of  which  came  presently 
a  chant  of  thousands  of  voices.  Crowds  stood  outside,  listening  witli 
clasped  hands  and  bent  heads,  as  if  in  prayer. 

"An /the  people  in  the  town  were  without  eyes. 

"And  yet,  they  looked  perfectly  happy.  They  were  smiling  and 
singing,  wandering  about  as  if  they  saw,  and  working  at  looms,  as  it 
they  bad  power  to  see  the  silk  and  the  carpets  they  were  making." 

Dealing  with  plain  facts.  Carmen  Sylva  has  written  of  her  blind 
colony: 

"Whenever  we  inaugurate  a  new  occupation  ten  or  twelve  bljnd 
people  form  themselves  Into  a  group  and  are  joined  by  ten  or  twelve- 
new  Inmates,  whom  they  instruct,  and  thus,  progressively,  rapidly 
but  wisely,  we  are  building  up  a  large  city  of  the  blind."    - 
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TO  THE  'BDITOB  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

Sir, — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Rumania, 
so  widely  kno^yn  as  "Carmen  Sylva,"  has 
requested  me  to  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
bring  her  City  for  the  BHnd — Vatra  Luminosa, 
near  BuKarest  —  to  the  notice  of  your 
readers,  the  more  so  as  it  is  open  to  the  blind 
of  all  nationalities,  English  included.  After 
ten  years  of  arduous  effort  this  undertaking 
was  finally  started  by  the  Queen  two  years  ago 
as  a  home  for  the  blind  on  a  large  scale. 

To-day  150  blind  earn  their  own,  living 
there;  fourteen  handicrafts  are  taught; 
thirteen  different  languages  are  spoken, 
Esperanto  proving  most  useful  among  so  many 
nationalities ;  and  seven  different  religious 
services  are  held.  The  children  of  the  blind 
who  have  their  sight  are  welcomed  here,  and 
participate  in  all  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  institution.  Groups  of  families  have 
their  own  kitchen,  their  work-rooms,  and  a 
music-i-oora  to  themselves.  The  new  houses  j 
now  being  erecttd  will  have  galleries  connected  I 
with  the  work-rooms,  so  as  to  enable  their  ' 
inmates  to  go  to  their  work  in  all  weathers. 
When  the  Budget  was  made  out  for  the  current 
year  13,000  francs  were  put  down  as  the 
probable  earnings  of  the  blind,  whereas  100,000 
francs  have  been  realised. 

A  sum  of  £25  a  year  admits  a  patient.     If 

married,  and  coming  with  children,   no  extra 

\  payment  is  required,   as   women  and  children 

above  a  certain  age  are  enabled  .to  earn  their 

own  living. 

On  the  18th  of  the  present  month  the  Queen 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  building  in 
,  the  city,  on  which  occasion  her  Majesty  made 
a  stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  her  sdlieme. 

Applications     can     be     made     to'    Director 
I  Moneke,      Vatra      Luminosa      (The      Shining 
Hearth),  Bukarest. 

Her  Majesty  is  endeavouring  to  found  homes 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  be  conducted 
on  the  principles  caiTied  out  in  her  City  for 
the  Blind.  The  smallest  contributions  from 
those  interested  in  this  great  work  of  love  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by 
her  Majesty  personally. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNEY  WHITMAN. 

London,  Oct.  23. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  HOUMANlA'S  CITY  FOB  TrtE 
BLIND. 


To  Che  Editor  of   Tfie  I}ai6'  MeiL 

Sir.— Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Boumania,  eo 
widely  known  as  Carmsn  Sylva,  tas  requested  mo 
to  ast  you  to  bo  land  enou-h  to  bring-  her  City 

r  .u  Blind— Vatra  Luminosa,  near  Bucharest 
— 19  tne^notice  of  your  readers,  the  mere  so  aa 
It  IS  open  to  th©  blind  ol^  all  nationaUties,  En<'- 
lisJi  included.  After  ten  years  of  arduous  eficrt 
this  -undertaims  was  linaUy  started  two  years 
ago  by  the  Queen  as  a  home  for  the  blind  on  a 
largo  scale. 

To-<lay  150  blind  earn-  their  own  li-riBg  there: 
fourteen  handicrafts  are  tau-ht;  thirteen  lani 
pases  are  spoken,  Esperanto  provin;?  most  u'io- 
tul  among  so  ma-ny  differejit  nationalities;  and 
seven  different  religious  services  are  held.  The 
children  of  the  blind  who  have  their  sight  are 
welcom«l  here,  and  participate  in  aU  tho  educa- 
tioaal  advantages  of  the  institution.  Groups  of 
taniilies  h.-iTe  tiieir  own  kitchen;  thear  workiw>na3 
and  a  music-room  to  themselves.  The  now  houses 
now  being  erected  will  have  galleries  connected 
witli  tne  workrooms,  so  as  to  enable  their  in- 
mates to  go  to  the ii-  work  in  all  weathers.  When 

13,000  franca  (£5^)  were  put  down  as  the  pro^ 
ba.ble  earnings  ot  the  blind,  whereas  100  000 
francs  (.£4,000)  have  been  reali^.  ' 

A  sum  of  £,?^  a  year  admits  a  patient  If 
married  and  coming  with  chUdren  no  estra  pay- 
ment is  required,  as  womeu  and  chUdren  aSovo 
a  certain  ags  are  enabled  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

On  the  18th  of  the  present  month  the  Queen 
laid  the  toundation-stone  of  a  new  buildin?  in 
the  city,  on  which  occasion  her  Majesty  maa'e  a 
stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  her  sclieme.  Appli- 
cations can  be  made  to  Director  Moneke,  Vatra 
Luminosa  (the  Shining  Hearth),  Bucharest. 
■  -^"  ^Lajesty  is  endeavouring  to  found  homes 
m  difterent  parts  of  the  world  to  be  conducted 
on  the  principles  carried  out  in  her  city  for  the 
blmd.  The  smallest  contributions  from  those 
iuterest-d  m  this  great  work  of  love  wiy  b» 
tharitfullT  received  and  acknowled.ged  by  her 
Maiesty  p^rs-onally.  Sidney  Wnn'MAM. 
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A  CITY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Qiieen  of  Bonmania  makes  an  appeal 
for  support  for  her  "  City  for  the  Blind  " — 
Vatra  Luminosa,  neai  Bucharest — which  is 
open  to  the  blind  of  all  nationalities,  Eng- 
lish includ«d.  In  this  city  to-day  ISO  blind 
people  earn  their  own  living,  and  14  handi- 
crafts are  taught.  A  sum  of  £25  a  yeax 
admits  a  patient.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  Director  Mon-eke,  and  the  smallest 
coBteibationfi  will  be  thaakfully  recetiyed. 
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